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PREFACE. 


Tuis work is purely an historical essay. ‘Taking the story of the 
Virgin Birth as found in the New Testament, it aims to trace the his- 
tory of its interpretation and use throughout the ante-Nicene period. 
The bearing of the study upon the historical criticism of the New Tes- 
tament and theology proper is not discussed. 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 


I. THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THIS essay aims to trace the history and use of the story of the 
virgin birth of Jesus in the ante-Nicene Christian literature. In doing 
this, special attention is paid to the patristic field, which has not hitherto 
been thoroughly investigated with such a purpose in view. What is 
here offered on the New Testament material is introductory to the 
main body of the essay, and, as a prerequisite to tracing the use and 
effects of the New Testament stories in the subsequent Christian litera- 
ture, aims to determine whether these narratives in reality represent a 
double or only a single attestation of the virgin birth, and also to 
ascertain what is their exact meaning.” 

The question whether the account of the virgin birth has in the 
New Testament a single or a double attestation is, broadly speaking, 
the question of the common origin or independence of the infancy 
sections of Matthew and Luke. Resch’ holds that Matthew and Luke 
used a pre-canonical child history, which had been translated from 
Hebrew into Greek, and that, if we had that history, it would be a har- 
mony of the infancy stories of the first and third gospels. Conrady? 
thinks that the protevangelium of James is that pre-canonical source 
which both Matthew and Luke used,.and that, moreover, Luke had 
access to Matthew’s account. Whether the infancy stories are more 
independent than these theories would imply can be ascertained only 
by a comparative examination of the material. 

The genealogies, Matt. 1:1-17 and Luke 3: 23-38, may be first 
considered in such a comparison. ‘The generations prior to Abraham 
are peculiar to Luke, and, while favoring the independence of the two 
tables, are probably more significant as indicating Luke’s understanding 
of the virgin birth, as will be pointed out later. Between Abraham 
and David the two tables, having access to the Old Testament material, 

tThe pseudonymous and fictitious material which falls within the ante-Nicene 
period and is usually included under the title of the New Testament apocrypha will 


be briefly treated in an appendix, for the purpose of supplementing the study of the 
ante-Nicene Fathers. 


2 Kindheitsevangelium nach Lucas und Matthaeus. 
3 Die Queile der kanonischen Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu. 
9) ‘ 9 
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are in harmony, but between David and Joseph, where one would 
expect them to be precise in proving the Davidic descent of Jesus, they 
are, with the possible exception of two names,‘ wholly at variance. 
Thus the genealogical tables as a whole make against the theory of a 
common source.’ The explanation that Luke gives the genealogy of 
Mary is not substantiated or adequate. 

Continuing this comparison, the question of the common depend- 
ence or the interdependence of the infancy sections can be better 
appreciated, perhaps, by a tabulation showing the material in either 


account. 
MATTHEW. LUKE. 
Birth of John the Baptist 
promised, I: 5-25 
Annunciation to Mary, I: 20-38 
Annunciation to Joseph, 1: 18-25 
Mary’s visit to Elizabeth, 1: 39-56 
Birth of John the Baptist, 1:57-80 
Birth of Jesus, 2:1-7 
The angels and the shepherds, 2 : 8-20 
The circumcision, D2 
Presentation in the temple, 2: 22-39 
The magi, 2:1-12 
Flight into Egypt and return 
to Nazareth, 2: 13-23 
Childhood at Nazareth, 2:23 Childhood at Nazareth, 2:39, 40 


Incident in the temple, 2:41-50 
Eighteen years at Nazareth, 2:51, 52 


It will be seen from the foregoing that Matthew and Luke are in 
agreement as to the birth-place, the parents’ names, a residence in 
Nazareth after the birth, the Davidic descent, and the virgin birth. 
But all of these facts, except the last, are derivable from the gospels 
proper, or, as in the case of the Bethlehem birth, from such informa- 
tion as may easily be supposed to have been common Christian tradi- 


4Shealtiel and Jerubbabel, Matt. 1:12; Luke 3: 27. 


$In connection with Matt. 1: 16 it should be brought to notice that, although all 
the Greek uncials and nearly all the minuscules have “ Joseph the husband of Mary, 
of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ,” the Curetonian Syriac, the Armenian, 
two Greek minuscules (346 and 556), and most of the old Latin versions have, 
“Joseph to whom the virgin Mary was betrothed begat Jesus who is called Christ,” 
while the Sinaitic Syriac has, “ And Joseph to whom the virgin Mary was betrothed 
begat Jesus Christ.” The reading of the MS. recently discovered at Oxyrhynchus 
agrees with the Greek uncials. 
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tion (John 7:42).° On the other hand, Matthew represents Bethlehem 
as the home of Joseph and Mary prior to their flight into Egypt, while 
Luke knows of no home for the sacred family except that of Nazareth, 
and is silent concerning the annunciation to Joseph, the star, the magi, 
the slaughter of the innocents, and the flight into Egypt. Matthew 
omits completely the story of John the Baptist, thus causing his gospel 
proper to begin with needless abruptness, were he in possession of 
the source used by Luke. Moreover, Matthew says nothing of the 
annunciation to Mary, or of Mary’s visit to Elizabeth; nothing of the 
angels and the shepherds, the circumcision, the presentation in 
the temple, the incident in the temple at the age of twelve, and the 
youth spent in Nazareth. 

Now, if we take a section from the gospel where Matthew and Luke 
are evidently dependent upon their common source, Mark, we can the 
better determine whether a similar dependence exists here. Taking 
the record of the second northern journey for retirement, beginning 
with Matt. 16:13 and Luke g: 18, the order of events is as follows: 


MATTHEW. LUKE. 

I. Peter’s confession : - - - 16:13-20 g: 18-21 
2. Death and resurrection foretold - 21-28 22-27 
3. Transfiguration - - - - Sa? of Ae a? ae 28-36 
4. The demoniac boy - - - - 14-207 37-43a 
5. Death and resurrection again foretold - 22.23 436-45 
6. The shekel in the fish’s mouth - - 24-27 (Matthzean additionto 

common source) 
7. Discourse on humility and forgiveness - chap. 18 46-50 


Comparing the substantial nature of this harmony of events with 
the comparative relation of events in the infancy sections, the evidence 
is against a common source in the latter case. 

Having made this survey, it may be well to take up the two accounts 
of the virgin birth in order to ascertain whether there is evidence of a 
common source in this particular part of the infancy sections. This 
involves a comparison of Matt. 1 : 18-25 with Luke 1 : 26-38 and 2: 6,7; 
and, at the same time, of both with the parallel material of the gospel 
of James, in order to ascertain the value of the theory which makes it 
the common source of the canonical stories. 

6 This passage also indicates that the Bethlehem birth was not known in the life- 
time of Jesus, but that it was a commonly accepted fact in the apostolic age. On the 


other hand, one must admit the possibility that the information presented in John 
7:42 may be derived from the infancy story itself. 


7 Vs. 21 expunged as an interpolation. 
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Matthew and Luke are in harmony in their statement of the chief 
fact, that Mary was Joseph’s betrothed, and prior to any sexual 
intercourse on their part conceived a son by the Spirit of God, and 
that such a conception was predictive of the child’s future greatness. 
But in Luke the angel who announces this wonderful fact and names 
the unborn child is sent to Mary in Nazareth, while in Matthew the 
angel comes in a dream to Joseph, presumably in Bethlehem. The 
particular task of the one to be born is represented in Luke as ruling 
on the throne of David forever, and in Matthew as saving his people 
from their sins. In Luke his manner of birth warrants the epithet 
‘©God’s Son,” and in Matthew, ‘“ Immanuel.” 

The limits of the present article do not permit the insertion of the 
Greek text of these three accounts in such a way as to make clear all 
corresponding material, but from such an examination we are con- 
vinced that Conrady’s thesis isuntenable. The following extract from 
the gospel of James may be compared with the Lucan and Matthean 
accounts, the verbal correspondence to Luke being roughly designated 
by italics, that to Matthew by capitals, and that to both by spaced 
type: 

11. And she took the pitcher and went out to fill it with water. And 
behold a voice saying: Haz/, thou who hast received grace, the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women (Luke 1: 42). And she looked around 
on the right hand and on the left to see whence this voice came. And she 
went away trembling to her house, and put down the pitcher; and taking the 
purple she sat down on her seat and drew it out. Amd behold, an angel of 
the Lord stood before “er, saying: Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favor 
before the Lord of all, amd thou shalt conceive according to his word. And 
she hearing reasoned with herself, saying : Shall I conceive by the Lord, the 
living God? and shall I bring forth as every woman brings forth ? (Luke 
1:34). And the angel of the Lord sazd: Not so, Mary: for the power of the 
Lord shall overshadow thee: wherefore also that holy thing that shall be born 
of thee shall be called the son of the Most High. And thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, FOR HE SHALL SAVE HIS PEOPLE FROM 
THEIR SINS. And Mary said: Behold the servant of the Lord before his 
face; det tt be unto me according to thy word. 

13. And she was in her sixth month; and behold, JOSEPH came back 
from his building, and entering into his house he DISCOVERED that she was 
big WITH CHILD. And he smote his face and threw himself upon the 
ground upon the sackcloth, and wept bitterly, saying: With what face shall 
I look upon the Lord my God, and what prayer shall I make about this 
maiden? because I received her a virgin out of the temple of the Lord, and 
I have not watched over her. Who is it that has hunted me (her) down? 
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Who has done this evil thing in my house and has defiled the virgin? Has 
not the history of Adam been repeated in me? For just as Adam was in the 
hour of his singing praise, and the serpent came and found Eve alone and 
completely deceived her, so it has happened to me also. And Joseph stood 
up from the sackcloth and called Mary and said unto her: Oh, thou who 
hast been cared for by God, why hast thou done this and forgotten the Lord 
thy God? Why hast thou brought low thy soul, thou who wast brought up 
in the holy of holies and that didst receive food from the hand of an angel? 
And she wept bitterly, saying: I am innocent, and have known no man. 
And Joseph said to her: Whence then is that which is in thy womb? And 
she said: As the Lord my God liveth, I do not know whence it is to me. 

14. And Joseph was greatly afraid, and retired from her, and considered 
what he should do in regard to her. And Joseph said: If I conceal her sin, 
I find myself fighting against the law of the Lord; and if I expose her to the 
sons of Israel, I am afraid lest that which is in her be from an angel, and I 
shall be found giving up innocent blood to the doom of death. What then 
shall I do with her? I will put her away from me secretly. (Matt. 1: 19.) 
And night came upon him; and BEHOLD, AN ANGEL OF THE LORD 
APPEARS TO HIM IN A DREAM, SAYING: BE NOT AFRAID for 
this maiden, FOR THAT WHICH IS IN HER IS OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT, AND SHE SHALL BRING FORTH A SON, and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, FOR HE SHALL SAVE HIS PEOPLE FROM 
THEIR SINS. AND JOSEPH AROSE FROM SLEEP and glorified the 
God of Israel who had given him this grace; and he kept her..... 

1g. And I said: I am seeking a Hebrew midwife. And she answered 
and said unto me: Art thou of Israel ? And I said unto her: Yes. And she 
said: And who is it that is bringing forth in the cave?*® AndIsaid: A 
woman betrothed to me. And she said to me: Is she not thy wife? AndI 
said to her: It is Mary who was reared in the temple of the Lord, and I 
obtained her by lot as my wife. And yet she is not my wife, but has con- 
ceived OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. (Matt. 1:18, 25.) And the midwife said 
to him: Is this true? And Joseph said to her: Come and see. And the 
midwife went away with him. And they stood in the place. of the cave, and 
behold, a luminous cloud overshadowed the cave. And the midwife said : 
My soul has been magnified this day, because mine eyes have seen strange 
things — because salvation has been brought forth to Israel. (Luke 1 : 46, 
68 ff.) And immediately the cloud disappeared out of the cave and a great 
light shone in the cave so that the eyes could not bear it. And ina little 
that light gradually decreased until the infant appeared and went and took 
the breast from his mother Mary.? And the midwife cried out and said: 


8 The gospel of James represents this cave as being within three miles of Bethle- 
hem. 


9 Contrast Luke 2:6, 7. 
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This is a great day to me because I have seen this strange sight. And the 
midwife went forth out of the cave and Salome met her. And she said 
to her: Salome, Salome, I havea strange sight to relate to thee: A virgin 
has brought forth—a thing which her nature admits not of. Then said 
Salome: As the Lord my God liveth, unless I thrust in my finger and search 
the parts, I will not believe that a virgin has brought forth. 

20. And the midwife went in and said to Mary: Show thyself, for no 
small controversy has arisen about thee. And Salome put in her finger and 
cried out and said: Woe is me for mine iniquity and mine unbelief, because 
I have tempted the living God ; and behold my hand is dropping off as if 
burned by fire. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the story-making habit, the extrava- 
gant characteristics of the apocryphal literature as a whole, or even 
with the tendency in New Testament interpolation, cannot hold 
Matthew and Luke to be deductions from this gospel of James. The 
gospel of James seems rather to be the fanciful working out of the 
canonical stories ; and, while it is difficult to account for the placing 
of the birth in a cave near Bethlehem, this may be a creation of fancy, 
the better to set off the miraculous illumination at the time of birth; 
or the invention may have been favored by the Septuagint translation 
of-Isa. 3316.7 

Contrast with the above extract such samples of verbal dependence™ 
as Matt. 3:7-10 and Luke 3:7-9, or Matt. 12:43-45 and Luke 
11: 24-26; or take the threefold account of Jesus’ encounter with the 
Pharisees,” Matt. 21 : 23-27, Luke 20: 1-8, derived from Mark 11: 27-— 
33, and judge whether there is sufficient ground in the canonical 
stories of the virgin birth for supposing them to be dependent upon 
each other or upon the prolix vulgarity of the gospel of James. Indeed, 
the instances cited, together with such passages as Mark 12: 13-27, 
13:5-9, and parallels, serve to indicate the true nature of verbal 
dependence, and, taken with the comparison of the narratives as a 
whole, to warrant the conclusion that where the virgin-birth story first 
appears it is attested by two witnesses which betray no certain sign of 
dependence of one upon the other or of both upon a common source. 

10See WESTCOTT, Canon of the New Testament, p. 102, note 7. 


See Huck, Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien, p.17, where out of the 147 words 
composing the two accounts 130 are identical and arranged in the same order. For 
the second example see HUCK, p. 54, where out of the 126 words of the two accounts 
104 are identical and in the same order. Also RUSHBROOK, Synofticon, pp. 136, 159. 

2 See HuCK, pp. 118 ff., where of some 356 words composing the three accounts 
about 200 are identical and in the same order. See also RUSHBROOK, Synopticon, 
p. 81. 
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It is now necessary, before proceeding to trace the influence of the 
narratives of the virgin birth on the subsequent Christian literature, to 
get as clear an idea as possible of the meaning of the story in the 
earliest forms preserved to us. Matthew’s thought seems to be that the 
wonder-working Spirit of God, exclusive of human agency, caused 
Mary to conceive ; that, by reason of this fact, she was innocent of any 
wrong such as that the suspicion of which had troubled Joseph; and 
that at the same time such a birth, being in accord with the Immanuel 
prophecy, marked the child to be born as the Messiah, the Savior of 
his people, as the one spoken of in Isa., chaps. 7 and 8, to be the 
deliverer of his nation in the impending war. Thus the application 
of the prophetic and symbolic expression “Immanuel” was not for the 
purpose of designating the nature of the child, but rather his work, 
which was to be national and messianic. The result of the nation’s 
sins was always the withdrawal of God; but the Messiah would lead 
them in righteousness and save them from that abandoning by God 
which was at the same time the result of their sins and the cause of 
their impotence and subjection. The term “Immanuel,” then, is the 
prophetic and symbolic designation for Savior; but that it soon came 
to be used as designating the divine nature of Christ will appear from 
the study of the patristic literature. 

The meaning of Luke’s account of the virgin birth is not so clear, 
perhaps, but, like Matthew’s, is destitute of any attempt to explain the 
divine nature of Jesus upon the basis that God, and not a human 
father, was his begetter. In reply to Mary’s question (1 : 34), the angel 
says: “ Holy Spirit shall come upon thee and power of Highest shall 
overshadow thee, therefore also the begotten thing shall be called holy, 
Son of God.” In other words, the pure Spirit of God will cause Mary 
to conceive miraculously, and thus, in contrast to the polluted offspring 
of any human begetter, who would bea sinful descendant of Adam, 
the child shall be gure as the begetting Spirit is pure. This is one 
element in the angel’s annunciation — the purity of the child through 
the action of the Holy Spirit and the breaking of the line of sinful 
Adam ’s descent. The other is that the creative power of God is to act 
directly in this creation, as it did in that of Adam, the first man, who 
because of his direct creation by God is called God’s son (cf. 3: 38, 
“the son of Adam, the son of God”). In like manner shall this one, 
whose holiness is secured by the breaking of the sinful Adamic descent, 
be termed Son of God because directly created by divine power. 

This is undoubtedly the daszs for the use of the term “Son of God” 
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in this passage; but has the term no larger content than that which 
applies equally to Adam? There are two other possibilities : first, that it 
is equivalent to “ Messiah ;” and, second, that it designates moral like- 
ness to God. In support of the former contention it can be pointed 
out that this passage in Luke is clearly messianic, as is seen in vss. 32 
and 33, and also in the psalms interspersed throughout the narrative. 
Moreover, the probable use of the term ‘Son of God”’ as a messianic 
title can be appealed to in Matt. 16: 16 (but not in Mark 3:11; 5:7; 
15:39; nor in Luke 3:22; 4:3,9; 9:35). For the view that 
designates moral likeness to God it can be shown that the thought is 
thus made parallel to the preceding thought of purity and is brought 
into harmony with the Jewish conception of the original purity of 
Adam, avoiding at the same time a use of the term ‘Son of God” which 
cannot with certainty be attributed to any part of the New Testament 
except its latest elements. 

Adopting any one of these three possible interpretations, however, 
there is in the passage no explanation of the divine nature of Jesus on 
the basis of divine parentage, but at most only a statement and partial 
explanation of his purity (in Matthew more specifically an exoneration 
of the purity of Mary’s conception, and in Luke of the purity of Jesus 
from the hereditary Adamic sin), and a prophecy of his greatness as 
the theocratic representative. Both accounts have the national mes- 
sianic coloring, but in neither of them is there represented an incar- 
nation of a pre-existent being, such as is set forth in the prologue 
to John’s gospel. The natural deductions made from the terms 
“Immanuel” and “Son of God” by the subsequent Christian litera- 
ture, and the embarrassing attempts to harmonize the synoptists with 
the prologue of the fourth gospel, will be pointed out in the next 
section. 

Passing from the infancy sections, we find no use of them (unless 
possibly John 7:42) or of the virgin birth prior to Ignatius, in the 
second decade of the second century. The narrative df the virgin 
birth, if in existence, made no impression upon the exponents of 
Christianity prior to the formation and crystallization of the preaching 
gospel, or, indeed, within the period in which the New Testament 
books— most of them, at least——arose. There is no trace of it in 
Peter’s preaching, as preserved to us; and Paul, though it would seem 
that he could have made occasional good use of the teaching,” pre- 
serves a significant silence ; Matthew’s gospel, from 3:1 on, depending 

3. g., 1 Cor. 15: 45 ff.; 2 Cor. 5:21; Rom. 5:12 ff.; 8:3; Phil. 2:6 ff; ef av. 
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upon Mark, is also silent ; and that portion of the gospel of Luke 
which, as we judge from 1:2 and Acts 1: 21, 22, constituted for him 
the gospel proper, viz., that which began, like Mark, with the public 
ministry of Jesus as inaugurated by John the Baptist, is likewise desti- 
tute of any trace of the virgin-birth story. The gospel of John is also 
silent.* What these facts signify as to the source of the story and the 
time of its rise is not the task of this essay, which passes to consider 
the history of the thought as traceable in the patristic literature. 


II. THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS. 


In entering upon a study of the ante-Nicene Fathers in their treat- 
ment of the virgin birth, we are interested to know what sources they 
used, what was the influence of extra-canonical sources upon their 
views, and the time when this influence becomes discoverable. It is 
also desirable to ascertain what sources the so-called heretical teachers 
and writers used, and what various theories of the virgin birth were 
advanced by them; and also to determine what the Fathers understood 
the virgin birth to mean, and what theological purpose they made it 
serve. With a view to answering these questions, and conscious of the 
fact that in the absence of any New Testament interpretation, save the 
meager hints of the infancy sections themselves, the interpretation of 
the Fathers became and remained the interpretation of the church at 
large, the study of this vast and not always interesting field is under- 
taken. 

I. IcGnatius, second bishop of Antioch,® martyred between 107 and 
117 A.D., is the first and sole apostolic Father to leave us any material 
on the miraculous generation of Jesus. Not only so, but all the apos- 
tolic Fathers, save Ignatius and Aristides, in the Syriac version of his 
Apology, maintain a uniform and notable silence concerning the story 
of the birth and infancy of Jesus. In Clement of Rome, Polycarp, 
Barnabas, the Didaché, the Epistle to Diognetus, and the Shepherd of 
Hermas we look in vain for any reference either to the miraculous 
conception itself or to the infancy story of which the miraculous con- 
ception was the most striking feature. 

It is true that in Clement, Zzst/es, 1: 32, there is an obscure refer- 
ence to the descent of Jesus Christ from Jacob (?) according to the 


™% That the gosfel narratives are quite oblivious to the fact of the virgin birth 
is most obvious in such passages as Matt. 13:54-58—=Mark 6:1-6; Luke 4:22; 
John 1:45; 6:42; 7:5, 27; while at the same time the infancy section itself does not 
present an apparently uniform statement, Luke 2: 33, 41, 43, 48. 
ISEUSEBIUS, Church History, Books III, XXII, and XXXVI. 
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flesh, but the obscurity of the passage and its probable derivation from 
Rom. 9:5 leave the writings of Clement destitute of any reference to 
the infancy sections. Moreover, it is not as if the apostolic Fathers had 
no occasion to use the story of the virgin birth of Jesus; for Polycarp 
in his ZpistZe, chap. 7, quotes 1 John 4: 3, “Whosoever does not con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is Anti-Christ,” and in chap. 
12 he maintains that Jesus is the Son of God; yet in both these 
places, where it would be natural and in keeping with the custom of 
so many of the ante-Nicene writers to refer to the infancy story, he is 
silent. 

Likewise in Barnabas, chap. 6, while there is a reference to the fact and 
purpose of the incarnation, a similar silence is maintained. “The Son 
of God therefore came in the flesh with this view, that he might bring to 
a head the sum of their sins who had persecuted his (their) prophets 
to the death.”” The same is true of Diognetus, chap. 7, where there 
is a statement of how and for what purpose God sent his Son, and in 
chaps. to and 11, where John’s doctrine of the Word and mention 
of the only-begotten Son appear, but without reference to the infancy 
story. The Shepherd has no reference to Matthew’s gospel prior to 
the Sermon on the Mount, and none to Luke’s prior to the eleventh 
chapter. Neither has the Didaché any reference to Matthew prior to 
chap. 5, or to Luke prior to chap. 6. Ignatius has nothing to 
say about gospels, but mentions only the gospel which is an account 
of Jesus Christ, whom he accepts in place of all that is ancient and 
authoritative (PAz/ad., chap. 8), and which, with one exception (Rom., 
chap. 7, referring to John 6: 51), seems to coincide with the gospel as we 
have it in Matthew. 

The Ignatian controversy,” extending from 1495 to the present 
time, has succeeded in thoroughly discrediting the longer Greek recen- 
sion with the eight additional epistles, including the three in Latin. 
It has also pointed toward the conclusion that the Syriac version of the 
epistles to Polycarp, Ephesians, and Romans is but an imperfect 
series of extracts from the shorter Greek form of the seven usually 
accepted epistles ; and that the genuineness of this shorter Greek form 
itself is not in every respect beyond question. The free tampering with 
the text which makes against the high valuation of the later Fathers as 
textual evidence, necessarily discounts to some degree the patristic 


*%TLIGHTFOOT, Zhe Apostolic Fathers, S. Ignatius and S. Polycarp, Vol. 1, pp. 
315-414; THEODosIUS ZAHN, Jgnuatius von Antiochien. For bibliography see 
ScHaFF, fistory of Christian Church, Vol. Il, pp. 652, 653. 
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writings which deal with the supernatural birth. But to just what 
degree is difficult to ascertain. In the shorter Greek version, however, 
Ignatius awakens little or no suspicion of reflecting the thought of 
a later time; he rather exhibits the pre-theological naiveté natural to 
his time and his teaching, if he were a disciple of Paul or Peter or 
John. His reference to the supernatural birth of Christ is that of 
unquestioning and unphilosophic statement. In Zf4., chap. 7 (I, 
52), he says that Jesus Christ is “‘of flesh and of spirit, generate and 
ingenerate—(son) both of Mary and of God.’’* In chap. 18 (I, 57) 
he says: ‘‘ For our God,” Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the womb 
by Mary, according to a dispensation of God, of the seed of David, 
but also of the Holy Spirit ;”*° and in chap. 19 (I, 57): ‘And hidden 
from the prince of this world were the virginity of Mary and her child- 
bearing.”’** In the same chapter the incarnation is regarded as “‘ God 
himself being manifested in human form for the renewal of eternal 
life,’** and in chap. 20 the manner of Christ’s generation is taken to 
explain his being Son of man and Son of God.¥ In Smyru., chap. 
1 (I, 86), there is perhaps as full a statement as any: “He was 
truly of the seed of David according to the flesh, and the Son of God 
according to the will and power of God. He was truly born of a vir- 
gin, was baptized by John, in order that all righteousness might be ful- 
filled by him.’’* 

From Magnesians, chap. 11, we learn that the birth, passion, and res- 


17 The citations in parentheses refer to the American reprint of the Edinburgh edi- 
tion of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, revised by A. C. Coxe, D.D. New York: Scribner, 
1899. 

IGNATIUS, Ephesians, VII, 2: Els larpés éoriv capkixés Te kal mvevparikds, yevyn- 
Tos kal ayévyntos, év capkt yevduevos Beds, év OavadTrw fwh adnOiwh, kal éx Maplas kal ék 
Geod. The longer version amplifies this, quoting, “‘ For the Word was made flesh.” 

9See also ibid., 20, and Z7ra//.,9. The longer version amplifies this, quoting 
part of the Immanuel prophecy of Isa. 7:14. 

*IGNATIUS, Ephesians, XVIII, 2: ‘O yap Geds Aud ’Inoods 6 Xpistds éxvopopyHOy 
td Maplas xat’ ofxovoulay Oeod éx omrépuaros pev AaBld, rvevuaros dé aylov- 

21 Jbid., XIX, 1: Kal éd\aGev rdv dpxovra Tod aldvos rovrov 7 mapbevia Maplas kalo 
ToKeTOS GUT7S K. T. X. 


22 Tbid., XIX, 3: Oeod dvOpwrivws pavepovpévov els kavoryra aidlov fwijs° 
33 [bid., XX, 2: év Inood Xp, 7H xara cdpxa éx yévous AaBld, r@e vig dvOpwmov 
kal vi@ Geod k. T. X. 


24IGNATIUS, Smyrn.,1: ddnOas dvra éx yévous AaBld xara cdpxa, vidv Beod Kara 
bAnua Kal Sdvauuy Geod yeyevnuevoy GdnOGs ex mapGévov, BeBawtiopévov brd *Iwdvvov 
Wa wrnpwb] maca dixawctvy br’ adrod: 
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urrection constitute a trio of vital items in the Christian faith ; and an 
odd passage in Zrad/., chap. 9, speaks of ‘‘ Jesus Christ who was from 
the race of David, who was the son of Mary.” 

From the spurious material one may learn something of the 
trend and extent which the more inventive Christian literature soon 
assumed in order to combat Doceticism, Patripassianism, and various 
forms of the Gnostic heresy. From the material cited and quoted 
above at least the outstanding features of Ignatius’s belief touching 
the virgin birth may be ascertained. He believed (1) that Christ 
was conceived in the womb of Mary; (2) that part of him was 
composed of flesh and part of spirit; (3) the former generate, the latter 
ingenerate; (4) the former derived of Mary, the latter of God; (5) that 
he was of Davidic descent; (6) that his mother was a virgin; and (7) 
that the fact of her as a virgin bearing a child was, with some other 
essential Christian truths, hidden from the prince of this world. 

It will be seen that, while this statement of the matter is unphilo- 
sophical, it is nevertheless not so simple as that contained in Matt. 
1: 18-25 and Luke 1: 26-38. There the thought is that the Spirit or 
Power of God coming upon Mary causes her to conceive directly and 
apart from any agency; and, while it is true that Luke 1: 35 points out 
a consequent characteristic of the son to be born, it by no means goes 
so far as to affirm the dual nature of Christ upon the basis of the 
announced miraculous conception. 

In concluding this study of Ignatius, it is important to point out 
(1) what are his sources, (2) what was his understanding of them, and 
(3) what increment he makes to the study; and this order of summary 
will be adhered to in the case of each writer with whom we have to deal. 

1. In so far as Ignatius reproduces or uses the story of the virgin 
birth or of the infancy, he shows no knowledge of any events or facts 
beyond those contained in the canonical gospels. Here, as uniformly 
in his writings, the facts are accounted for by his use ofa gospel cor- 
responding to our Matthew, unless he also reflects, as shall be pointed 
out, something of the influence of the Johannine prologue. His 
emphasis upon the star in Zp#., chap. 19, is only a rhetorical adorn- 
ment of what is in the Matthzan source. 

2. It is very clear that Ignatius makes the dual parentage the basis 
of the dual nature of Jesus; and it is almost as clear that he predicates 
pre-existence for the divine element in the nature of Jesus. His 
representation of the matter is not thoroughly uniform, however, for 

25 IGNATIUS, 7rall., 1X: rod éx yévous AaBld, rod éx Maplas. 
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in Zph., chap. 18 (1, 57), he seems to represent the creation of a 
new being, as do Matthew and Luke, while over against this must be 
placed the thought of Z//., chap. 7 (I, 52) and chap. 19 (I, 57), where 
the idea of the divine and increate one being manifested in human 
form argues some sort of a pre-existence doctrine, based possibly upon 
the teaching of the fourth gospel. 

3. This very hint of the presence and influence of teaching similar 
to that of John’s prologue, and Ignatius’s rather artless and unstudied 
statement of it in a way which modifies the synoptic accounts of the 
virgin birth, constitute a new element in the study, and one which is 
no less important than his advance upon the infancy sections them- 
selves, when he makes the dual nature of Jesus dependent upon his 
dual parentage. Ignatius also gives evidence of an incipient apolo- 
getic or polemic cast in such a passage as Smyrn., chap. 4, where he 
cuts the ground from under those who would say aught against the 
peculiar manner of Jesus’ birth and similarly vital doctrines of 
Christianity, by saying virtually that these matters have been hidden 
from Satan, and consequently from them, his followers. Also in 
Trall., chap. 9, his emphasis upon the fact* that Jesus Christ “was 
truly born and did eat and drink” indicates the unwelcomed existence 
of some form of Docetic doctrine. 

II. AristipEs (Afology presented to Cesar Titus Hadrianus 
Antoninus, 138 A. D., or shortly thereafter). The statement in the 
previous section that, with the exception of Ignatius, the apostolic 
Fathers preserve a uniform silence regarding the virgin birth hardly 
needed the qualification there given. In the second chapter of the 
Apology (IX, 265) the Syriac, in defining the Christian theology or 
philosophy as distinct from that of the Barbarians (Egyptians), Greeks, 
and Jews, says: ‘‘ And it is said that God came down from heaven, and 
from a Hebrew virgin assumed and clothed himself with flesh; and the 
Son of God lived in a daughter of man. This is taught in the gospel, 
as it is called, which a short time ago was preached among them.’’” 


26"Os ddnOas eyevv}On, paryév Te Kal Ercev. 
acdc Caw aapod fadods ico :fasew ce Jad} Duty projdvco” 
Quo Sop? wn [24pa2 —d)on . (ar Sl2 apo bed] 24,05 picho . |,-ms 
ans ered om Shp va wtedo2Z] 2),22h -ormegiee lpato] Last 
poe bepos, [dope > -Semebia “usa on radst> Pian conse 
PSvodad yogic aZalpopicy Las] padic Jpasas2 <2 acon 
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The Syriac version gives evidence of being an early and expansive 
paraphrase of the genuine Greek text.* Although the passage here 
quoted has nothing corresponding to it in the Greek, it no doubt 
represents an early second-century and possibly Antiochian belief. In 
tracing the doctrine of the virgin birth, this Syriac document is to be 
admitted in evidence, but the interrogation point as to exact date 
must be retained. Now, this Syriac interpolation states three things: 
(1) that God came down from heaven and took his abode in a Hebrew 
virgin from whom he assumed flesh; (2) that in this state he is the 
Son of God; and (3) that this belief is a part of the gospel recently 
preached among the Christians. 

1. It is clear that Aristides used John and Matthew or Luke. 

2. He states the pre-existence as deity of him who was born of 
Mary, and who, being born of Mary, is also Son of God; but he 
nowhere indicates how he relates these two conceptions to each other. 
The virgin birth is distinctly an incarnation. 

3. This is adecided divergence from the two synoptic accounts, 
and also an advance upon, and an alteration of, the teaching of John, 
which sets forth an incarnation of the Word. What was dimly present 
in Ignatius became clearly defined in Aristides, who attempted to fuse 
a misinterpretation of the philosophy of John’s prologue with the 
story of the miraculous birth in the first and third gospels. Thus 
Aristides denaturalized the birth beyond what is taught in the gospels 
or in Ignatius. 

III. Justin Martyr” (about 110-66 A. D.). The extant mate- 
rial of Justin bearing on the virgin birth is found, with one excep- 
tion, in his first Afo/ogy and in the Dialogue with Trypho. The genu- 
ineness of these works is practically beyond doubt; and the fragment 
on the Resurrection, from which the only other reference is taken, 
cannot, I think, be proved spurious. It has seemed best to deal with 
this rather voluminous material under five heads: (1) we shall con- 
sider those passages which state the fact of the virgin birth, and insepa- 
rably connected with these we shall find certain phrases or clauses 
expressing the purpose of this kind of birth; (2) we shall notice the 
problems with which Trypho the Jew confronts such a theory; (3) the 
use of Greek theology or mythology ; (4) Justin’s appeal to and use of 
prophecy ; (5) we shall note some concessions granted by this eminent 
champion of the Christian faith. 

2 See Texts and Studies, Vol. I, No. I. 

29 EUSEBIUS, Church History, Books IV, VIII, XII, XVI-XVIII. 
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1. The passages which make the simple statement that he was born 
of a virgin by the power of God are: Apology, I, 32 (I, 174), 46 (I, 
178) ; Dialogue, 23 (1, 206), 105 (I, 251), 113 (I, 255), and 127 (I, 263). 
Those which add some expression as to the purpose of the virgin birth 
are: Afol., 1,63 (I, 184), “for the salvation of those who believe on 
him ;” Diza/., 45 (1, 217), to destroy the “serpent” and his angels, to 
disdain death, and to finally do away with it; and Dza/., 100 (I, 249), 
containing an explanation of the term ‘Son of man,’ because of 
Jesus’ birth by Mary or his descent from Adam through Mary; also a 
statement of the purpose as follows: 

He became man by the Virgin in order that the disobedience which pro- 
ceeded from the serpent might receive its destruction in the same manner in 
which it derived its origin. For Eve, who was a virgin, and undefiled, having 
conceived the word of the serpent, brought forth disobedienceand death. But 
the virgin Mary received faith and joy when the angel Gabriel announced the 
good tidings to her that the Spirit of the Lord would come upon her and the 
power of the Highest would overshadow her; wherefore the holy thing 
begotten of her is the Son of God; and she replied, Be it unto me according 
to thy word. And by her has he been born to whom we have proved so 
many scriptures refer, and by whom God destroys both the serpent and those 
angels and men who are like him; but works deliverance from death to those 
who repent of their wickedness and believe upon him. 


This antithesis of the work of Mary to that of Eve is met with 
here for the first time. It is a favorite theme with the Fathers, how- 
ever, and will reappear frequently in more elaborate form.™ 

2. The problems raised by Trypho are twofold : (1) the distinctively 
Jewish difficulty of how there can be another god besides the maker of 
all things, chap. 50 (I, 220), and (2) the difficulty of showing that this 


3°?JusTIN MARTYR, Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaceo, C: Kal dia rHs Tapbévov 
&vOpwiros yeyovévat, va Kal du’ Fs 6500 % dd Tod Spews wapaxoh Thy apxhv €daBe, Kal dud 
Tavrns THs 6500 Kal karddAvow AGBy. IlapOévos yap ofca Hta kat &pOopos, Tov Nbvyor Tov 
amd Tod Spews cuANaBodca, wapaxony Kal Odvarov erexe, lori dé kai xapav AaBotoa 
Mapla % Iapéévos, edayyedifouévov attr TaBpid ayyédov, ore Ivedua Kuplov ém’ adriy 
éredeUoerat, Kal Stvamuis ‘TWlorov émicxidoer alryv. 61d kal 7d yevvasevov ef abrijs dy.dby 
éotiv Tids Oeod, dmexplvaro. ‘‘Tévoird por xara 7d pHhud cov.” Kat dia ravrns yeyév- 
yynrac otros, rept ob Tas Tooav’ras I'padas dedeliaper eipjcba, dv? ob 6 Beds Thy Te dpuv 
kal Tods duowbévras ayyédous Kal dvOpwrous katate. “Amaddayhy dé Tod Gavdrou Tots 
ucTayiwweoKovow ard TSv pavrdwv kal misrevoucw els abrov épydferat. 


3" There is a spurious passage, “ Resurrection,” 3 (I, 295), which states from the 
ascetic standpoint the purpose of Christ’s peculiar birth: ‘‘ And our Lord Jesus Christ 
was born of a virgin, for no other reason than that he might destroy the begetting by 
lawless desire, and might show to the rulers that the formation of man was possible 
to God without human intervention.” 
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second pre-existent God submitted to be born of a virgin, chaps. 50, 63 
(I, 228), and chap. 68 (I, 252). The Jews expected that when their 
Christ came he would be “man born of men.” In answer to these 
two objections, Justin makes an appeal to the prophecy purporting to 
relate to John the Baptist and the two advents of Christ; and, to 
establish his pre-existence and divinity, makes use of the account of 
how God (who was not God the Father) appeared to Moses and other 
Hebrew patriarchs, and of how the plural of the deity is used in the 
account of creation. Trypho is, according to Justin’s account, con- 
vinced on the first point more easily than a modern reader would be, 
but on the second he maintains his ground in spite of the apologist’s 
use Of Isa. 53:8; Ps. 110:3, 4; and the Immanuel passage, Isa. 7: r0o— 
17. He prefers to think with the Ebionites of a thoroughly human 
Jesus, who, if Christ at all, was made so by the descent of the Spirit of 
God upon him. 

3. The passages which make use of the argument from Greek 
mythology fall into two classes: (1) those which favor the virgin birth 
on the basis of the Greek parallels; and (2) those which emphasize 
the distinction between the Christian story and those of the Greeks, 
showing to advantage the chaste and exalted nature of the former. 
Passages of the first sort are Apo/., I, 21 and 22 (I, 170): 

And when we say that the Word who is the first-birth (first-born) of God 
was produced without sexual union. . . . we propound nothing different from 
what you believe regarding those whom you esteemed sons of Jupiter. For 
you know how many sons your esteemed writers ascribe to Jupiter.32 And 
if we assert that the Word of God was born of God in a peculiar manner, 
different from ordinary generation, let this, as said above, be no extraordinary 
thing to you, who say that Mercury is the angelic word of God..... And if 
we affirm that he was born of a virgin, accept this in common with what you 
accept of Perseus. 

But it should be noted that in chap. 67 Trypho maintains that 
Justin should be ashamed of propounding a story similar to that of 
the mythology regarding Perseus. So that the parallel to Greek 
mythology is in Trypho’s estimation a further condemnation of the 
virgin-birth story. A little farther on, Déa/., chap. 70 (I, 234), Justin 
makes avery ingenious turn of the mythological argument, assert- 
ing that these Greek stories were concocted by Satan, the simulator, on 
the basis of the prophecies that foretold the virgin birth. &. g.: “ And 

32], 21: T@ dé kal Tov Adyov, 8 éore rpGrov yévynua Tod Geod, dvev émiputlas PadoKev 
Heas yeyevnc@ar .... ov mapa Tovds rap’ Yuiv Aeyouevous vios TE Aci Kavdy TL pépoper. 


Ilécous yap viods pdckovar Tod Ards of map’ bpiv Timmpevor cvyypadets erloracée. 
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when I hear, Trypho, said I, that Perseus was begotten of a virgin, I 
understand that the deceiving serpent counterfeited also this.’’% 
The outstanding passage which differentiates the Christian from the 
heathen stories is Apo/., I, 33 (1, 174): 


But lest some, not understanding the prophecy now cited, should charge 
us with the very things we have been laying to the charge of the poets, who 
say that Jupiter went in to women through lust, let us try to explain the 
words. This, then, “Behold a virgin shall conceive,” signifies that a virgin 
should conceive without intercourse; for if she had had intercourse with any- 
one whatever, she was no longer a virgin; but the Power of God having 
come upon the virgin, overshadowed her, and caused her while yet a virgin to 
conceive. And the angel of God who was sent to this same virgin at the 
same time brought her good news, saying, ‘“‘ Behold, etc... .. It is wrong, 
therefore, to understand the Spirit and the Power of God as anything else 
than the Word, who is also the first-born of God, as the aforesaid prophet 
Moses declared; and it was this which, when it came upon the virgin and 
overshadowed her, caused her to conceive, not by intercourse, but by power. * 

Certainly this passage makes for a high appreciation of Justin’s 
insight and discretion. He draws from Luke and interprets him cor- 
rectly, rigidly excluding any idea of intercourse. He repudiates 
Greek mythology as being in any way his own explanation of the vir- 
gin birth, although he has used it as an argumentum ad hominem to 
silence the inconsistent carpings of his gentile opponents. Moreover, 
the Spirit, the Power, the Word, and the Son of God are for him syn- 
onymous terms, and upon this basis he attempts an ingenious harmony 
of John and Luke. Justin’s repudiation of the Greek mythological 
explanation is one of the most creditable elements in his apology 
touching the virgin birth. Whether the Christian conception be right 
or not, Justin has, in so far as he represents the early second-century 
thought, freed it from the grossness of similar heathen stories, and has 


33 Dial.: Orav 6é, & Tpidwy, édny, éx ranbévov yeyevvicOar Tov Iepoéa dxotow, kat 
TOUTO miunoacbar Tov TrAaVOY Shiv cUvinmL. 


34"Orws 5é wh Tives wh vowoavrTes Thy SedOnrAwuevnv mpopyrelav, éyxadéowow Huiv drep 
évexaNéoapev Tots mwomnrais elmovow dadpodiclwy xdpiw édndvbévar éml yuvaixas Tov Ala, 
diacapjoa: Tovs Abyous Tepacwpeba. Td ody, dod 7 mapOévos év yaorpl gia, onualver ov 
cuvovo.acbeicay Thy mapbévov cuddaBeiv. Ei yap écvvovordcOn vd drovobv, ovK ETL jv 
mapbévos, adda Stvapis Oeod éreNotoa TH Tapbévy érecklacey airhy, Kal Kvopophoat 
mapbévov otcayv memolnxe, Kal 6 dmootadels dé mpds atryy tiv mapbévoyv Kar’ éxetvo Tov 
Kaipod dyyedos Geod, ednyyeNcato a’rhy eimdv- “Ido. . . . Td Ivetua ody cal riv 
Stvauuv Thy rapa Tod eod ovdév AAXo vofoa Gus, A Tov Adyov, ds Kal mpwréroKos TH Hew 
éott, ws Mwiofs 6 mpodednwuevos mpodyrns eunvuce. Kat rovro édOdy émt thy mapbévor 
kal émricxidoay ob did cuvoucias, adda Oia Suvdpews EyKUpova KaTéoT NCE, 
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preserved in his own more explicit language much of the chaste 
quality of the gospel narratives themselves. No part of his apology is 
more sane than this, unless, indeed, it be the concessions which, for 
the practical purpose of winning Trypho and men of his kind, he is 
willing to make. 

4. Justin makes a large and questionable use of prophecy. As 
would be expected, the chief appeal is to the Immanuel passage in 
Isa., chap. 7, but there is also a reference to “Who shall declare his 
generation” (Isa., chap. 53), and a peculiar use of Gen. 49:11: 
‘‘He hath washed his garments in wine and his vesture in the blood of 
grapes.” 

In Afol., I, 33 (1, 174), Justin asserts that the prophecy (predic- 
tion) was made in order to strengthen the faith of those who should 
see its fulfilment, and insists that the term “virgin” (ap6évos) precludes 
the possibility of intercourse in the generation of the child referred to. 
In Dial., chaps. 42 (1, 216), 66 (I, 231), 71 (I, 234), and 84 (I, 241), he 
recognizes and denies the Jewish contention that the prophecy refers 
to Hezekiah and that the term (LXX: 9 zap@évos) used in the 
prophecy means simply a young woman. He takes up the more con- 
structive part of his argument in chaps. 77 and 78 (I, 237, 238). 
By a somewhat minute and decidedly parabolic interpretation, he 
attempts to show that the prophecy refers to Christ rather than to Heze- 
kiah. This predictive scripture called Herod king of Assyria because 
of his ungodly character. Christ, before he was old enough to call 
father or mother, received the power of Damascus through the magi 
who came with their gifts from Arabia; while Samaria represents the 
power of the demon, to whom prior to the birth of Christ the magi 
were in bondage. ‘Thus in the birth of Christ alone the other specific 
predictions of the prophecy are notably fulfilled, and therefore 
strengthen the argument for the foretold virgin birth. It is pointed 
out, further, in Déa/., chap. 84 (I, 241), that it would have been no 
sign at all if the child referred to had been born by otdinary genera- 
tion, and that the peculiar manner of birth is in keeping with the 
creative function of the Word of God, who made Eve from Adam’s 
rib, and in the beginning created all living beings apart from parentage. 

Leaving the Immanuel passage, we may get further light as to 
Justin’s use of Scripture from the following quotations. Dza/., chap. 
54 CL 222): 

That the Scripture mentions the blood of the grape (Gen. 49:11) has 
been evidently designed because Christ derives blood, not from the seed of 
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man, but from the power of God. For as God, and not man, has produced 
the blood of the vine, so also (the Scripture) has predicted that the blood of 
Christ would be, not of the seed of man, but of the power of God. But this 
prophecy, sirs, which I repeat, proves that Christ is not man of men, begotten 
in the ordinary course of humanity.35 

The passage then which Isaiah records, ‘‘ Who shall declare his genera- 
tion? For his life is taken from the earth,” does it not appear to you to refer 
to one who, not having descent from man, was said to be delivered over to 
death by God, for the transgressions of the people ? Of whose blood, Moses, 
when speaking in parable, said that he would wash his garments in the blood of 
the grape; since his blood did not spring from the seed of man, but from the 
will of God. And then what is said by David (Ps. 110:3): In the splendors 
of thy holiness have I begotten thee from the womb, before the morning star. 
The Lord hath sworn and will not repent. Thou art a priest forever, after 
the order of Melchizedek. Does this not declare to you that (he was) from 
of old, and that the God and Father of all things intended him to be begot- 
ten by a human womb ? 

Perhaps no comment need be made upon Justin’s use of Scripture. 
It is very evident that the New Testament narratives had not in his 
time obtained for themselves the standing of the Old Testament writ- 
ings; therefore he felt the necessity of basing his Afology upon the 
ancient, authoritative, and ‘inspired ’”’ Scripture. The violence of his 
interpretation was not violence in those days, but rather ingenuity, 
ability, and “spiritual,” rather than historical, insight. The final 
impression left upon the mind of the reader, however, is that of respect 
for the interpretative method of Trypho and the Jewish school, and of 
regret that the great Greek apologist for the Christian faith should be so 
far afield from a just and historical interpretation of the Old Testament. 


35 Dial.: Td dé alua ris crapudzs elretv Tov Abyor, Sia TAS Téxvns Sed7jAwKev, Sri 
alua pév txer 6 Xpiords ovx €& dvOpdrov orépuaros, adX’ éx THs Tod cod Suvduews. “Ov 
yap tpbrov 7d Tis durédov alua otK dvOpwiros éyévynoev, dda Geds, oUTws Kal 7d TOU 
Xpicrod afua ovx €& dvOpwrelov yévous EvecOar, ddr’ €k Oeod Svvduews, mpoeuhvucev, ‘H dé 
mpopyrela arn, & dvipes, jv edeyov, drodexvier bre ovK EoTrw 6 Xpiords AvOpwros ef 
avOpérwyv, Kata TO Kowdy TGV avOpwmrwv yevynbels, 


36 Dialogue, chap. 63 (I, 228, 229): “‘THv yevedy adrod rls dinyjoerar; dre aiperac 
amd Tis yRs Hh wh abrod,”’ ob Soxe? cor AeAéX Oat ws ovK CE dvOpwrwy Exovros Td yévos TOU 
dia Tas dvoulas Tod Aaod els Odvarov mapadeddcbar elpnuévou Urd Tod Oeod; mept ov Kal 
Mwo fs Tod aiuatos, ws rpoépny, aluare crapudts, év mapaBory elrav, Thy stodhv avrod 
trove py, s TOD aiuaros aitod otc é& avOpwrelov orépuatos yeyevynuévov, GAN’ éx 
Oedjuaros Geod. Kal ra wd AaBlé eipnudva. ‘‘’Ey tats Naumpirnor TSv aylwy cov éx 
yaorpds mpd éwodpdpov éyévynod ce. “Quoce Kupios cal od werapyédny Ojoerar, od iepeds 
els Tov al&va Kata Thy Tdi Medxicedéex,” od onpatver buiv bre dvwev, Kal dia yaorpds 
dvOpwrelas 6 Geds kat ILarhp T&v Sw yevvGobar adrov Euedne. 
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5. But it is not as if the scriptural argument were the whole of 
Justin’s Afology, and represented the sum total of his thought regard- 
ing the virgin birth. As has been already indicated, he shows himself 
perhaps wiser in his concessions than in his assertions. It is true that 
these concessions are demanded by Trypho, chaps. 67 (I, 231) and 49 
(I, 219), who tries to put Justin to shame for upholding a story similar 
to that of the birth of Perseus from Danae: 

And you ought to feel ashamed when you make assertions similar to 
theirs, and rather should say that this Jesus was born man of men. And if 
you prove from the Scriptures that he is the Christ, and that on account of 
having led a life conformed to the law and perfect, he deserved the honor 
of being elected to be Christ, (it is well) ; but do not venture to tell monstrous 
phenomena, lest you be convicted of talking foolishly like the Greeks.% 

It was probably in reply to such demands as this that Justin found 
it possible to separate the question of the divinity of Christ from that 
of the manner of his birth, and to fall back upon the character and 
ability of Jesus as a more tenable apologetic ground than that of his 
peculiar generation. Afo/., I, 22 (I, 170): 

Moreover, the Son of God, called Jesus, even if only a man by ordinary 

[generation], yet on account of his wisdom is worthy to be called the Son of 
God; for all writers call God the Father of men and gods.* 
In chap. 48 (I, 219) there is another very remarkable passage of 
concession, and one which indicates that in Justin’s time there were 
Christians who, if his judgment was at all representative, were in good 
standing among their brethren, while denying the miraculous and 
asserting the full natural birth of Christ : 

Now assuredly, Trypho, I continued, that this man is the Christ of God 
does not fail, though I be unable to prove that he existed formerly as Son of 
the Maker of all things, being God, and was born man by the virgin. But 
since I have certainly proved that this man is the Christ of God, whoever he 
be, even if I do not prove that he pre-existed, and submitted to be born a 
man of like passions with us, having a body according to the Father’s will; 
in this last matter alone it is just to say that I have erred, and not to deny 
that he is the Christ, though it should appear that he was born man of man, 


3767: Kal tuets Ta adra éxelvois Méyovres, aldetoOar ddeldere, Kal uadddov EvOpwrov 
€& dvOpdmrwy yevouevoy héyerv Tov" Inoody TovTov. Kal édv dmodelkvuTe ard Tay T paper, 
bre adrés éotiv 6 Xpiords, dia 7d évvduws Kal TeAéws modiTevec Oar avrov, KaTHEL@oOaL TOU 
éxneyfvar eis Xpicrdv. adda wy TepaTodoyely ToAMaTE, Orws uNTE Guolws To~s "EXAnoe 
pwpaiverr Edéyx noe. 


3829: Yids dé Geod 6 Incods Aeyduevos, ef kal KowwGs udvov AvOpwros, dia coplay dévos 
vids cod Néyec Oar. marépa yap dvipdy re Oey Te waves cuyypadets Tov Hedy KadodaLy. 
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and it is proved that he became Christ by election. For there are some, my 
friends, I said, of our race, who admit that he is Christ, while holding him to 
be man of men; with whom I do not agree, nor would I, even though most 
of those who have the same opinions as myself should say so; since we were 
enjoined by Christ himself to put no faith in human doctrines, but those pro- 
claimed by the blessed prophets and taught by himself. 

To summarize the teaching of Justin Martyr very briefly, we would 
say that he looked upon the virgin birth of the pre-existent Word as an 
important factor in securing the salvation of believers and the destruc- 
tion of Satan, disobedience, and death. Justin was acquainted with 
the Logos doctrine of the fourth gospel, but was confused in his 
thought concerning the Spirit, the Power, and the Word, all of which 
were to him terms for the first-born of God, Afo/., I, 33 (1, 174); his 
idea is distinctly that of an incarnation. Heregarded Mary’s function 
for the race as in some sense the antithesis of that of the disobedient 
Eve. The Old Testament narrative proved the pre-existence of Christ, 
the Word, and clearly predicted his peculiar birth. Those who 
accepted Greek mythology had no right to hesitate at the Christian 
story of the virgin birth, since Satan foresaw this story in prophecy 
and counterfeited it in the Greek mythology, and since the Christian 
story is free from all the grossness of the Greek myths. But, after all, 
the belief that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, may be established 
by appeal to his ability, character, and his consequent election by God, 
as some Christians maintain, rather than upon his miraculous birth ; 
although Justin is by no means willing to accept this opinion for him- 
self. 

1. Justin (Déa/., chap. 78) is the first to give evidence of the 
presence and use of an extra-canonical source. The mention of the 
birth of Jesus in a cave near Bethlehem indicates Justin’s knowledge 
of some such material as is contained in the protevangelium of 

39"Hdbn wévror, & Tpvdwy, eirov, ovx dmréAduTat TO ToLOvTOY eivat XpioTdv Tod Geod, 
édy dmodeitar wh) Sbvwuae Ste Kal mpovmrApxev Tids Tov Ilounrot r&v drwy, Oeds By, Kal 
yeyévyntrar &vOpwros Sid THs Mapbévov. “AANA Ex wavTds dmodekvuuevov, Bre obtbs 
éotiv 6 Xpiotds 6 Tod Geod, doris ovTOS eoTat, édv 5é wh arodekvdw STL mpovT7Hpxe, 
Kal yevynOqvac dvOpwros omoworabys july, odpKa e€xwv, Kata THv TOU Ilarpos BovAny 
bréuevev, év ToUTw mweTravqobai pe udvov Aéyew Sixatov, GANA MH apvetoOar Bre obTds 
éorwv 6 Xpiotos, édv halynrar ws dvOpwros cf dvOpwrwy yevvnbels, Kal éxoy7 yevduevos els 
Tov Xpicrov elvar drodexvinra. Kal yap eiol tives, & pidot, Eheyor, ard Tod juerépou 
yévous duodoyoovres abtov Xpiordy etvar, dvOpwrov 5é €— dvOpdrwy yevduevov dropaivd- 
mevor, ols od cuvTlOeuat, od’ dy mreioTo. Taira por SokdcavrTes elroey, Ererdy ovK 
GvOpwrelos Siddyuaor Kexehedoueba dr’ adtod rod Xpicrov welPerGar, GANG Tots did TOY 
paxaplwy mpopnt av knpuxGetor kal 8’ avrov didaxOetor. 
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James.#° But the remarkable fact is that, if such a gospel were in exist- 
ence and known to Justin, it should have failed to influence his view of 
the virgin birth and should have supplanted or colored in so smalla 
degree his reflection of the canonical infancy stories. His use of the 
canonical stories is clearly evidenced in such passages as Afol., I, 33 
(1,174); Dia/., chaps. 78 (1, 237, 238) and 100 (I, 249) ; while AZo/., 
I, 30, indicates that he had a knowledge of both Matthew and Luke. 
That he was acquainted with some extra-canonical source is to be 
granted, but, at the same time, the absence of any real or significant 
influence of such a source is of considerable importance. 

2. Justin’s idea of the virgin birth is that of the incarnation (by 
such a process as is described in Luke) of the Son of God, who was 
indeed God and who with the Father constituted a sort of ditheism” 
in the heavenly world prior to incarnation. 

3. From the foregoing it will be seen that Justin’s contribution is 
in the direction of a schematic understanding of the virgin birth, and 
that his attempt is harmonistic, not only in the matter of combining, 
as far as possible, the Johannine and the Lucan representations, as a 
whole, but in identifying the “Spirit” and “ Power” in Luke with 
the “Word” in John, and all of these with the ‘Son of God,” 
whom he considers to be none other than God. His view is decid- 
edly that of an incarnation; and in this he agrees with Aristides, 
but goes beyond him in the attempt to harmonize the facts with this 
view. 

IV. Tatian (about 110-72 A. D.). Tatian’s writings have very 
largely perished, possibly because of the church’s disapproval of his 
teaching. In his address to the Greeks, chap. 21 (II, 74), we have 
the nearest approach to a theory of the virgin birth: 


We do not act as fools, O Greeks, nor utter idle tales, when we announce 


4° The statement in the same passage that the magi came from Avadza seems to 
embody a tradition more specific than the story of Matthew, or it may be Justin’s inter- 
pretation of “ from the East.’”’ The extant apocryphal gospels make no mention of 
such a fact. 


4 CONRADY, Quelle der Kindheitsgesch. Jesu, pp. 126 ff., endeavors to magnify 
Justin’s use of extra-canonical sources, especially his use of the gospel of James, and 
upon the basis of Afo/., I, 33, ws of drouvnuovedoarres ravTa Ta wept TOD owTHpos Hua 
*Inood Xpisrod édldaéav, concludes that, according to his own words, Justin used more 
than one gospel of the childhood. 


42,On the other hand, Justin’s unequivocal statement of Jewish monotheism is 
seen in Dial., chaps. 11, 114, 127; also in Afo/., I, 12, 61, and Aol, II, 6. 
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that God was born in the form of a man. I call on you who reproach us to 
compare your mythical accounts with our narration.43 


Although this is not exactly to the point, it seems to be an echo of 
the familiar argument of his teacher Justin. The genealogical tables 
are omitted* from his Diatessaron (IX, 44, 45), but the account of the 
virgin birth is faithfully reproduced from Matthew and Luke. 

Thus, while the evidence from Tatian is very meager, it is perhaps 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that, at the time of his writing the 
address to the Greeks, and also at the time of the compilation of his 
harmony, he was in accord with the narratives in the infancy sections 
of the gospels, and probably shared largely in the apologetic position 
of Justin Martyr. 

V. Metiro (bishop of Sardis, 160-77 A. D.) has four brief refer- 
ences to the virgin birth that are preserved to us. These assert the 
pre-existence of Jesus without bodily form, and that, though he was 
“arrayed in the nature of his Father,” he was carried in the womb of 
the virgin and assumed a bodily form from her. Déscourse on the 
Cross, chap. 3 (VIII, 756), o” Faith, chaps. 4 and 5 (VIII,757). The 
reference in the Discourse on Faith, chap. 4, is a striking example of 
the attempted harmony of the Johannine prologue with a combination 
of the infancy stories of Matthew and Luke. No extra-canonical 
influence is discernible, and the contribution of Melito is without par- 
ticular significance. 

VI. IrREN#&us (about 120-202 A. D.). With Irenzus we pass from 
the field of apologetics to that of polemics. Justin Martyr was able to 
get along on friendly terms with his fellow-Christians who believed in 
the natural generation of Jesus. This may have been due to the toler- 
ant spirit of Justin, or to one or both of two other facts, viz., the com- 
parative unimportance of the doctrine of the virgin birth in the church 
at large, and, what is quite probable, the comparative moderation of 
those who took occasion to deviate in some respect from the estab- 
lished belief. But in the time of Irenzus the doctrine had become so 
rigid and was thought to be freighted with so weighty theological 
consequences, and, moreover, its various classes of opponents had 
become so strong and so odious to the orthodox majority, that the 


43 TATIAN, Oratio adv. Graecos, 21: Ob yap pwpalvouev, dvSpes “EdAnves, od 52 
Anpods amayyéAromev, Gedy év dvOpdmrov wophy yeyovevar kaTtayyéAdovTes. Oi owdopobvTes 
Heads cvyKplvate Tovs uvGous Yuwy Tots Huerépois SunyHnuace. 

44This to disprove the descent of Jesus from David. See THEODORET, Haeret 
Fab., I, 20. 
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defender of Christianity was forced to direct his energies against them 
rather than against the outside world.* 

This Irenzus did with no sparing hand, and so diligent was he in 
meeting the Gnostics at every turn in their mystic and extravagant 
vagaries, so persistent in his appeal to the law, the prophets, and the 
New Testament writings, and so conscientious in emphasizing the vital 
deductions which he thought to rest upon the doctrine of the virgin 
birth, that we are indebted to him for both a large amount of material 
on the question and almost proportionate light. 

From an inductive study this material finally falls into a threefold 
division, which, with the ordinary exceptions due to such a method, will 
best serve to present the status of the doctrine in the time of Irenzus. 
We shall endeavor to give, first, a statement of the various views held, 
including, as far as we are able to interpret it, that of the Gnostics. In 
the second division Irenzus’s appeal to Scripture will be presented; and 
in the third, the more distinctively theological argument and deductions. 

1. The doctrine is stated or denied in a great variety of forms, the 
most difficult being that of the Gnostics produced in their attempt to 
keep Christ utterly free from the pollution of inherently evil flesh, and 
also to keep God the Father from dealing directly with that which was 
human and therefore sinful. In Against Heresies, 1, 7, $2 (I, 325) * it 
is stated that the Christ was produced by the Demiurge from a psychic 
(Yvxixov) nature, and that this Christ passed through Mary as water 
through a tube. Thus he was made in heaven of wholly supra-earthly 
substance, and suffered no pollution or alteration in his earthly advent. 
The continual aim of the Gnostics is thoroughly to denaturalize the 
conception, birth, and appearance of Jesus, in order to preserve the 
divinely created Christ from material contamination. In Against Here- 
sies, III, 22, 2 (I, 454), Irenzeus meets this theory in the following words: 


Superfluous, too, in that case, is his descent into Mary; for why did he 
come down into her if he were to take nothing of her? Still further, if he 
had taken nothing of Mary, he would never have availed himself of those 
kinds of food which are derived from the earth by which that body which has 
been taken from the earth is nourished.%7 


A rather elaborate statement of the mediaries used by God in the 
formation and earthly birth of Christ is given in I, 15, 3 (I, 339): 

45 EUSEBIUS, Church History, Books V, XX, XXVI. 

46 The citations in this section, unless otherwise designated, are from this work. 

47° Exel repicoh Kal 4 eis Thy Mapiav avrod KdOodos, rk yap kal els adrihy Karret, ef 
pndev Euedre ArjpecOar wap’ abrfs; “Ere re ef pndev eidjpe mapa THs Maplas, ov avras 
amd ys ciAnupévas mpoclero Tpopas, d:’ Gv Td dd ys Anpbev Tpéperar g@pa. 
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The angel Gabriel took the place of Logos, the Holy Spirit that of Zoe, 
the Power of the Highest that of Anthropos, while the Virgin pointed out the 
place of Ecclesia. And thus by a dispensation there was generated by Him 
through Mary that man whom, as he passed through the womb, the Father 
of all chose to obtain the knowledge of Himself by means of the Word. 

Here, as in many of the Gnostic utterances, it is difficult to discover 
any clear and consistent conception running through the passage. 
This is due to the studied coining of terms and juggling with the 
same for the purpose of making the Christian system more of an awe- 
inspiring mystery, known only to the initiated. From the context, 
however, it seems that these eons of the tetrad, viz., dvOpwzos, éxxAy- 
gia, Xoyos, and ¢wy, produced the pre-existent Christ; and in order 
to have an exact parallel in God’s generation of Jesus through Mary, 
these agencies have fitting substitutes which carry out the divine will, 
viz., Gabriel for Aoyos, the Holy Spirit for {w7, the Power of the High- 
est for dv@pwros, and the virgin Mary for éxxAnoia. There is in this 
scheme of substitution some show of reason. Gabriel does with some 
fitness fill the place of the Word or messenger of God; the Holy Spirit, 
the place of the imparted divine life; the Power of the Highest, the 
place of the natural generating agency, man; and Mary, the place of 
the medium, the church, through which God comes among men. The 
scheme is inconsistent where it introduces the Word as imparting to 
Jesus in his passage through the womb the knowledge of the Father. 

In I, 25, 1, Carpocrates* and his followers ‘‘ hold that Jesus was the 
son of Joseph and was just like other men, with the exception that he 
differed from them in this respect, that, inasmuch as his soul was 
steadfast and pure, he perfectly remembered those things which he had 
witnessed within the sphere of the unbegotten God.” Here one 
cannot escape the inference that Carpocrates and his followers believed 
in the pre-existence of the souls of all men. 

Further statements are found in four or five other passages which 
it is necessary to incorporate in this section : 

48 Kal rod uév Nbyou dvarem\npwxévac Tov Témov Tov ayyehov T'aBpiyr, THs 6é Zwijs 7d 
&ywov Ivedua, rod 5¢ avOpwrov Thy Sdvamw Tod WWiorou, Tov dé THs “Exkdyolas rérov y Tap- 


Gévos, ol’rws Te 6 KaT’ oikovoulay did THs Maplas yeveovoupyeira map’ a’t@ &vOpwiros dv 6 
marhp T&v dd\wy SueMovra did uprpas eeddkaro did Adyou els érlyywow abrod. 

49 EUSEBIUS, Church History, Books IV, VII. 

5°See John 17:3. IREN&US, Contra Haereses, 1, 25,1: “(Dicunt) Jesum autem e 
Joseph natum, et cum similis reliquis hominibus fuerit, distasse a reliquis secundum id, 
quod anima eius firma et munda cum esset. Commemorata fuerit quae visa essent 
sibi in ea circumlatione quae fuisset ingenito Deo.” 
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I, 26, 1 (I, 352): “He [Cerinthus5"] represented Jesus as having not 
been born of a virgin, but as being the son of Joseph and Mary according to 
the ordinary course of human generation, while he nevertheless was more 
righteous, prudent, and wise than other men.”’** /ézd., 2: ‘‘ Those who are 
called Ebionites agree that the world was made by God; but their opinions 
with respect to the Lord are similar to those of Cerinthus and Carpocrates.”’ 53 
I, 27, 1 (1, 352):  Cerdo .. . . taughtthat the God proclaimed by the law and 
the prophets was not the father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the former 
was known, but the latter unknown ; while the one also was righteous, but 
the other benevolent,” 5+ IV, 16, 1 (1,440): ‘“ The Valentinians 55 again main- 
tain that the dispensational Jesus was the same who passed through Mary, 
upon whom the Savior from the more exalted region descended.” 5 V, 19, 
2 (I, 547): “Others still despise the advent of the Lord manifest [to the 
senses], for they do not admit his incarnation; while others, ignoring the 
arrangement that he should be born of a virgin, maintain that he was 
begotten by Joseph.” 57 


The standard summary of heresies is to be found in I, 22, 31 (I, 
347-58), where, beginning with Simon of Samaria, who held that God 
appeared among the Jews as Son, to the Samaritans as Father, and to 
other nations as the Holy Spirit, he passes on to mention nearly every 
phase of what he calls the “ Lernzan hydra that was generated from 
the school of Valentinus.”” Saturninus of Antioch in Syria held that 
the Savior was without birth, body, or form, and was only by supposition 
a visible man. Basilides thought that Nous (vods) was the first-born of 
the unborn Father. Novs is called Christ,and from him was born 
Adyos. Christ appeared upon earth, wrought miracles, transformed 
himself as he pleased, was not in any way humiliated, defiled, or cruci- 

5' KEusEBIus, Ch. #., Books III, XX VIII. 


5?“*Jesum autem subjecit non ex Virgine natum (impossibile enim hoc ei visum 
est); fuisse autem Joseph et Mariae filium similiter ut reliqui omnes homines, et plus 
potuisse justitia et prudentia et sapientia ab hominibus.” 


53‘* Qui autem dicuntur Ebionaei consentiunt quidem mundum a Deo factum: ea 
autem, quae sunt erga Dominum, non similiter ut Cerinthus et Carpocrates opinantur.” 


54 Képdwy . . . . edldate roy bd Tod vouou Kal rpopyTGv Kexnpuyuevov Gedy, uh elven 
matépa Tov Kuplov huey "Inood Xpictod tov pev yap yrwplferOar Tov 5é ayvGra elvan, kal 
Tov pev Sikavov Tov 6é ayabdv brdpxev. 

55 EuSEBIUS, C. #., Books IV, X, XI. 


56 Qui autem a Valentino sunt, Jesum quidem, qui sit ex dispositione, ipsum 
esse, qui per Mariam transierit in quem illum de superiori Salvatorem descendisse ; 
quem et Christum dici.” 


57“ Alii autem manifestum adventum Domini contemnunt, incarnationem eius non 
recipientes; alii autem rursus ignorantes Virginis dispensationem ex Joseph dicunt 
eum generatum.” 
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fied. Carpocrates believed Jesus to be the son of Joseph and Maryas 
above stated ; and many of the followers of Basilides and Carpocrates, 
owing to their negation of the worth and salvability of the body and 
their belief in salvation and resurrection for the soul only, became 
degraded into licentiousness and promiscuity. Cerinthus and the 
Ebionites® agreed with Carpocrates as to the birth of Jesus. Cerdo 
emphasized the fact that the father of Jesus Christ was the unknown 
God and not he of the lawand prophets. Marcion accepted only the 
gospel of Luke, expunging therefrom the account of the generation of 
Jesus and other material offensive to the Gnostic taste. He treated 
the epistles of Paul and prophecy in the same manner. The Encra- 
tites were a product of the teaching of Saturninus and Marcion, but 
represented the extremely opposite result of that teaching which, 
springing from the same or a similar source, culminated in licentious- 
ness; for the Encratites, holding to the inherent evil of flesh and of 
human generation, practiced the most rigorous abstinence. Of this 
class was Tatian after the death of Justin Martyr. The Barbeliotes held 
that Barbelos, the eternal zon who existed as a virgin spirit, created 
light and, anointing it, thus constituted the Christ. The Ophites and 
Sethians, while believing that Jesus was begotten of a virgin through 
the agency of God, and was therefore wiser, purer, and more righteous 
than all other men, held at the same time that Jesus was only consti- 
tuted Christ by the descent of Christ united to Sophia (co¢éa) into him. 

A more condensed summary of the various beliefs touching the 
birth is found in III, 11, 3 (I, 427): 

Some, however, make the assertion that this dispensational Jesus did 
become incarnate and suffered, whom they represent as having passed through 
Mary just as water through a tube; but others allege him to be the son of 
the Demiurge, upon whom the dispensational Jesus descended; while others 
again say that Jesus was born from Joseph and Mary and that the Christ from 
above descended upon him, being without flesh and impassible. But accord- 
ing to the opinion of no one of the heretics was the Word of God made 
flesh. For if anyone carefully examines the systems of them all, he will find 
that the Word of God is brought in by them all as not having become incar- 
nate (s7#e carne) and impassible,as is also the Christ from above. Others 
consider him to have been manifested as a transfigured man, but they main- 
tain him to have been neither born nor to have become incarnate; whilst 
others hold that he did not assume human form at all, but that as a dove he 
did descend upon that Jesus who was born of Mary. Therefore the Lord’s 


5®It may be that the Ebionites denied the virgin birth of Jesus in order to main- 
tain his Davidic descent as Messiah. 
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disciple, pointing them all out as false witnesses, says, And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.°%? 

In this passage five tolerably distinct views are set forth: (1) That 
Jesus, the pre-existent one, took a real body and became subject to suf- 
fering, but that his body was in no respect derived from Mary. This 
was the view of Valentinus and was elaborated by Apelles, Ptolemy, 
Secundus, and Heracleon. (2) That Jesus was the son of the Demiurge 
and that upon him descended the dispensational Jesus. (3) That Jesus 
was the son of Joseph and Mary, and that Christ, spiritual and inca- 
pable of suffering, descended upon him asa dove at baptism. This view 
is twice stated, the second statement being in the sentence before the 
last of the reference. It was the view of Carpocrates, Cerinthus, the 
Ebionites, and others. (4) That Jesus was manifested asa transfigured 
man, that he was a semblance only, without flesh and not born. This 
was the view of Saturninus, Basilides, and others. And (5) the view of 
the fourth gospel, and of Irenzeus, that the Word was made flesh. 

So much for the various statements of the doctrine. The chief con- 
tribution made to the study is the appearance of Gnosticism in its 
attempt to entirely rid Jesus Christ of the pollution of the flesh, and 
this by an ignoring of the New Testament account and by a resort to 
philosophic theorizing upon the basis of a half-Hebraized and degen- 
erate Greek philosophy. Otherwise the opposing contentions of the 
natural birth and of the birth from Mary alone by the Power of God 
are practically the same as in the writings previously reviewed. 

2. Irenzeus’s appeal to Scripture is noteworthy in that with him first 
we meet the use of the New Testament as an authority similar to the 
Old. His use of prophecy is on a par with that of Justin Martyr. 
The quotation of secs. 7 and 8 will suffice to illustrate this : 

59 [REN EUS, Con. Haer., III, 11,3: “ Incarnatum autem et passum quidam quidem 
eum, qui ex dispositione sit, dicunt Jesum, quem par Mariam dicunt pertransisse, quas 
aquam per tubum, alii vero Demiurgi filium,in quem descendisse eura Jesum, qui ex 
dispositione sit; alii rursum Jesum quidem ex Joseph et Maria natum dicunt, et in hunc 
descendisse Christum, qui de superioribus sit; sine carne et impassibilem, exsistentem, 
Secundum autem nullam sententiam haereticorum, Verbum Dei caro factum est. Si 
enim quis regulas ipsorum omnium perscrutetur, inveniet quoniam sine carne, et impas- 
sibilis ab omnibus illis inducitur Dei Verbum,et qui est in superioribus Christus. 
Alii enim putant manifestatum eum, quemadmodum hominem transfiguratum; neque 
autem natum, neque incarnatum dicunt illum; alii vero neque figura meum assumpsisse 
hominis; sed quemadmodum columbam descendisse in eum Jesum, qui natus est ex 


Maria. Omnes igitur illos falsos testes ostendens discipulus Domini ait: Et Ver- 
bum caro factum est, et inhabitavit in nobis.” 


6 See III, 9, 2 and 3; 21, 1, especially $6, where the Ebionite contention for 
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On this account also Daniel [Dan. 2:34], foreseeing his advent, said 
that a stone cut out without hands came into this world.® For this is what 
‘‘without hands” means, that his coming into this world was not by the 
operation of human hands, that is, of those men who are accustomed to stone- 
cutting ; that is, Joseph taking no part with regard to it, but Mary only 
co-operating with the prearranged plan. For this stone from the earth 
derives existence from both the power and the wisdom of God. Wherefore 
also Isaiah says: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I deposit in the foundations 
of Zion a stone, precious, elect, the chief, the corner one, to be had in honor.” 
So then we understand that his advent in human nature was not by the will of 
a man, but by the will of God. (8) Wherefore also Moses, giving a 
type, cast his rod“ upon the earth, in order that it by becoming flesh might 
expose and swallow up all the opposition of the Egyptians which was lifting 
itself up against the prearranged plan of God; that the Egyptians themselves 
might testify that it is the finger of God which works salvation for the people, 
and not the son of Joseph. For if he were the son of Joseph, how could he 
be greater than Solomon or greater than Jonah or greater than David, when 
he was generated from the same seed, and was a descendant of these men ? 
And how was it that he also pronounced Peter blessed because he acknowl- 
edged him to be the son of the living God ? ® 

In the following section (g) Irenzeus makes an appeal to prophecy 


vedms rather than map@évos in the Immanuel passage is refuted; and §5 for a 
pedantic treatment of de fructu ventris, renum, lumborum, showing that the use of 
ventris in the promise to David predicted the virgin birth. 

6t See also zzd., V, 25, 5 (I, 554). 

6 An easy adaptation of the term “carpenter” (7éxrwy) of the canonical and 
apocryphal gospels, so as to make it more consonant with the quotation from Daniel. 

TREN US, Con. Haer., I11,21,7: “ Propter hoc autem et Daniel praevidens eius 
adventum, lapidem sine manibus abscissum advenisse in hunc mundum (hoc enim est 
quod “sine manibus”’ ) significabat ; quod non operantibus humanis manibus, hoc est, 
virorum illorum qui solent lapides caedere, in hunc mundum eius adventus erat, id 
est, non operante in eum Joseph, sed sola Maria cooperante dispositioni. Hic enim 
lapis a terra, ex virtute et arte constat Dei. Propter hoc autem et Isaias ait: “sic 
dicit Dominus: Ecce ego mitto in fundamenta Sion lapidem pretiosum, electum, 
summum, angularem, honorificum ;’ uti non ex voluntate viri, sed ex voluntate Dei, 
adventum eius qui secundum hominem est intelligamus.” 

64 Note the play upon words in the original. 

6 TREN &US, Con. Haer., III, 21,8: “ Propter hoc autem et Moyses ostendans typum 
projecit virgam in terram, ut ea incarnata omnem Aegyptiorum praevaricationem 
quae insurgebat adversus Dei dispositionem, argueret et absorberet; et ut ipsi Aegyptii 
testificarentur, quoniam digitus est Dei, qui salutem operatur populo, et non Joseph 
filius. Si enim Joseph filius esset, quemadmodum plus poterat quam Salomon, aut 
plus quam Jonas habere, aut plus esse David, cum esset ex eadem seminatione 
generatus, et proles existens ipsorum? Ut quid autem et beatum dicebat Petrum, 
quod eum cognosceret esse Filium Dei vivi?” 
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to show that, if Jesus were the son of Joseph, he could not be “ king or 
heir.” For in Matt. 1: 12-16 it is shown that Joseph was descended 
from Joachim and Jechoniah, but according to Jer. 22: 24 ff. and 36: 30 ff. 
these men were disinherited by God. 

Those therefore who say that he was begotten of Joseph, and that they 
have hope in him, do cause themselves to be disinherited from the kingdom, 
falling under the curse and rebuke directed against Jechoniah and his seed. 
Because for this reason have these things been spoken against Jechoniah, the 
Spirit foreknowing the doctrines of the evil teachers; that they may learn 
that from his seed —that is, from Joseph —he was not to be born, but that, 
according to the promise of God, from David's belly the king eternal is 
raised up, who sums up all things in himself and gathered into himself the 
ancient formation (of man). 


The use of the New Testament centers very largely about the 
infancy sections.” First Cor. 15:3, 4, 12 is used for emphasis of the 
real humanity of Christ, III, 17, 3 (I, 446). John 1:13, “not born by 
the will of the flesh, or by the will of man,” is used in III, rg, 2 (I, 449). 
But perhaps most significant of all is the use of Gal. 4:4, 5 in III, 16, 
3 (I, 441), and III, 22, 1 (I, 454), “‘ God sent forth his Son, born of a 
woman.” In fragments 52-4 (I, 577) the status of the gospels in this 
controversy is indicated. ‘‘ With regard to Christ, the law, the proph- 
ets, and the evangelists have proclaimed that he was born of a virgin.” ® 

The use of the New Testament is, on the whole, very much more 
reasonable than that of the Old Testament; and while the references in 
the Pauline epistles do not, in our thinking, contribute anything beyond 
a confirmation of the actual humanity of Christ (a point for which 
Irenzus had to contend), still one can readily understand how such a 
passage as Gal. 4: 4 was irresistibly attractive. But now that the gos- 
pels had become authoritative, and the infancy sections especially were 
so effectually used by the orthodox, it only remained for those who 
opposed the virgin birth to repudiate these sections. Hence we read 
in. 28,2"; 352): . 

66 TREN AUS, 2z67d., III, 21,9: ‘Qui-ergo eum dicunt ex Joseph generatum et in 
eo habere spem, abdicatos se faciunt a regno, sub maledictione et increpatione 
decidentes, quae erga Jechoniam et in semen ejus. Propter hoc enim dicta sunt 
haec de Jechonia, spiritu praesciente ea quae a malis doctoribus dicuntur: uti dis- 
cant, quoniam ex semine eius, id est ex Joseph, non erit natus, sed secundum 


repromissionem Dei de ventre David suscitatur rex aeternus, qui recapitulatur omnia 
in se et antiquam plasmationem in se recapitulatus est.” 


S77 oe leis O seLOls NL Os 2iiteet 2 Ti yA sev i2 oye Ke 
6& EKusEBIUS, Ch. H., Books V, VIII. 
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Besides this he [ Marcion] mutilates the gospel which is according to Luke, 
removing all that is written respecting the generation of the Lord, and setting 
aside a great deal of the teaching of the Lord, in which the Lord is recorded 
as most clearly confessing that the maker of this universe is his Father. 


3. Passing now to Irenzus’s more distinctively theological argu- 
ment and deductions, we see that according to his thinking the virgin 
birth readily explained how the Son of God became the Son of man: 


He therefore, the Son of God, our Lord, being the Word of the Father, 
and the son of man, since he had a generation as to his human nature from 
Mary — who was descended from mankind, and who was herself a human 
being — was made the son of man” (III, 19, 3 [I, 449]). 


Moreover, the ability of Jesus and his excellence of character are 
not admitted as arguments for his messiahship and sonship apart from 
the virgin birth, as is the case in Justin Martyr, but are regarded as the 
consequences of such a birth (I, 30, 12 [I, 357]). 

The superficial parallelism and moral antithesis between the virgin 
birth and the creation and fall can be best appreciated from direct 
quotation : 


III, 21, 10 (I, 454): And as the protoplast himself, Adam, had his sub- 
stance from untilled and yet virgin soil (for God had not yet sent rain, and 
man had not yet tilled the ground), and was formed by the hand of God, 
that is, by the Word of God, for ‘“‘all things were made by him,” and the Lord 
took dust from the earth and formed man; so did he who is the Word, 
recapitulating Adam in himself, rightly receive a birth enabling him to 
gather up Adam into himself from Mary, who was as yet a virgin. If, then, 
the first Adam had a man for his father, and was born of human seed, it 
were reasonable to say that the second Adam was begotten of Joseph. But 
if the former was taken from the dust, and God was his maker, it was incum- 
bent that the latter also, making a recapitulation in himself, should be 
formed as man by God, to have an analogy with the former as respects his 
origin. Why, then, did not God take dust, but wrought so that the formation 
should be made of Mary? It was that there might not be another formation 
called into being, nor any other which should require to be saved, but that 


69 TRENZUS, Con. Haer., I, 28, 2: “Et super haec id quod est secundum Lucam 
Evangelium circumcidens et omnia quae sunt de generatione Domini conscripta 
auferens, et de doctrina sermonum Domini multa auferens in quibus manifestissime 
conditorem huius universitatis suum Patrem confitens Dominus conscriptus est.’ 

?TRENZUS, 262d., III, 19, 3: “ Hic igitur Filius Dei Dominus noster, existens 
Verbum Patris et filius hominis : quoniam ex Maria, quae ex hominibus habebat genus 
quae et ipsa erat homo, habuit secundum hominem generationem, factus est filius 
hominis.” 


™ Also III, 17, 7. 
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the same formation should be summed up, the analogy having been pre- 
served. 7? 


Here, as in several other similar passages, Irenzeus shows a famil- 
iarity with Paul’s parallelism between Adam and Jesus, but differs from 
Paul in pushing the parallelism into a region of which Paul was either 
wholly ignorant, or with which he was totally unconcerned.” 

There is a significant passage in IV, 33, 4 (I, 507): 


And how shall he [man] escape from the generation subject to death, if 
not by means of a new generation, given in a wonderful and unexpected 
manner, but as a sign of salvation by God—I mean that regeneration which 
is from the virgin through faith? 7 Or how shall they receive adoption from 
God, if they remain in this kind of generation, which is naturally possessed 
by man in this world? And how should he [Christ] have been greater than 
Solomon or greater than Jonah, or have been the Lord of David, who was of 
the same substance as they were? ’5 


Such a statement, taken together with the Paulinisticelaborationin III, 
19, 1, makes the foundation for Irenzeus’s final dogmatic assertion: 


Those who assert that he was simply a mere man, begotten by Joseph 
remaining in the bondage of the primal disobedience, are in a state of death 
having been not as yet joined to the Word of God the Father, nor receiving 
liberty through the Son, as he does himself declare: If the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed” (III, 19 [I, 448)]. 


727TREN4£US, Con. Haer., III, 21,10: “Et quemadmodum protoplastus ille Adam 
de rudi terra, et de adhuc virgine, (nondum enim pluerat Deus, et homo non erat 
operatus terram) habuit substantiam: et plasmatus est manu Dei, id est Verbo Dei 
(omnia enim per ipsum facta sunt) et sumpsit Dominus limum a terra, et plasmavit 
hominem: ita recapitulans in se Adam, ipse Verbum existens ex Maria, quae adhuc 
erat virgo, recte accipiebat generationem Adae recapitulationis. ef rolvuy 6 mp&ros 
“Adau @oxe warépa GvOpwroyv Kal é& dvdpds omepuaros éyevv7bn elds Hv Kal Tov devrepov 
"Addu eyes EE “Iwond yeyevvacbar: et de éxelvos ex yas eddy. Ilddorns dé avrod 6 
Geds, Eder Kal TOY dvaxepadatovpevoy eis abrov bd TOU Geod meTacLEVOY AvOpwrov, THY avTHY 
éxeluy THS yevyncews Exe duordrnta. eis TL otvy mdduy ovK EaBe xovv 6 Oeds, GAN’ Ex 
Maplas évnpynoe Thy mao yevécOa; iva wh Gdn dots yévnTat unde Ado 70 cwLduevoy 


GAN avbros éxcivos dvaxeparawwOyn Tnpoupévns THs CuoldTyTOS.” ® 


73 See also ITI, 21, 4 (I, 455); V, 19, 1 (I, 547); and V, 21, 1 (I, 584). 

74 See III, 19, 1 (I, 448); IV, 33, 11 (I, 509); V, 1, 1, 2, 3 (I, 527). 

75 Ibid., 1V, 33, 4: ““Quemadmodum autem relinquet mortis generationem, si non 
in novam generationem mire et inopinate a Deo, in signum autem salutis, datam, 
quae est ex virgine per fidem, regenerationem? vel quam adoptionem accipient a 
Deo, permanentes in hac genesi, quae est secundum hominem in hoc mundo? Quo- 
modo autem plus quam Salomon, et plus quam Jonas habebat, et Dominus erat 
David, qui eiusdem cum ipsis fuit substantiae ?” 


76 Jbid., III, 19, 1: ‘‘Rursus autem qui unde tantum hominem eum dicunt ex 
Joseph generatum, perseverantes in servitute pristinae inobedientiae moriuntur: non- 
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We have traced the doctrine in Irenzeus, noticing its multiform 
statement arising from the conviction of its great importance and the 
menacing features of the different forms of Gnosticism. The appeal to 
Scripture is seen to be, in the case of prophecy at least, no more 
praiseworthy than that of Justin Martyr, while his appeal to the New 
Testament is much more straightforward, and constitutes a new feature 
in the study. The more distinctly theological argument is based upon 
a fanciful, though somewhat Pauline, analogy whose force is not felt 
today. The argument makes the virgin birth the basal and essential 
factor in constituting Jesus a fit and capable Savior for lost and pol- 
luted man, hence those who do not believe in the virgin birth are “in 
the bondage of the old disobedience” and “in a state of death.” Of 
course, the other and silent premise underlying this conclusion is that 
right belief concerning the nature of Christ is necessary to salvation. 

1. In conclusion it should be pointed out that, while Irenzeus 
makes a copious use of the canonical infancy stories,” he has no refer- 
ence to the apocryphal accounts, although they would very naturally 
have been called for in such a passage as IV, 23, §1. Moreover, it 
would appear (I, 27, § 2 [1, 352]) that, in the case of the heretic Mar- 
cion at least, there existed no apocryphal source of the kind which he 
needed for his denial of the miraculous generation of Jesus, so that it 
was necessary for him so to mutilate the gospel of Luke that it might 
suit his purpose. Nor is there evidence that any of the heretics knew 
of gospels other than the canonical to which to appeal in advancing 
or supporting their variant views. 

2. In his understanding of the virgin birth Irenzeus has passed 
clear away from the thought of a miraculous but real birth (devoid of 
the slightest intimation of pre-existence), such as the accounts in 
Matthew and Luke teach and Ignatius and Justin clearly, though not 
consistently, imply, and in his adoption of the view of the fourth 
gospel has converted the virgin birth into an advent or an incarnation 
in a more rigid and uniform sense than previously prevailed; e. g., 
ren tiaer., I, 25, 1 (1, 330); II, 9, 3 (1, 423); HI, 11, 3 (LG 427)- 
But, at the same time, in his thinking the divine sonship and nature of 
Jesus were based upon the fact that God, and not man, was his father 


(ii, 21, § 8'[1, 453)). 


dum commisti Verbo Dei Patris, neque per Filium percipientes libertatem, quemadmo- 
dum ipse ait: ‘Si Filius vos manumiserit vere liberi eritis.’”’ 


eee le Ge2eande sa (ls 423) tt.) WilenO.2. 5 andean (i AAO) Lik. 20 Aan cl 
5 (I, 452); IV, 23, 1 (I, 494); V, 25, 5 (I, 554). 
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3. Thus in Irenzeus we meet what is so far the clearest statement of 
Jesus’ derivation of divine nature from the fact that God is his father ; 
but Irenzeus’s chief contribution to the study is in the theological 
significance which he attributed to the virgin birth; for in his thinking 
it was only by such a birth that Jesus could be constituted the adequate 
Savior of mankind—and so far as his moral worth being sufficient per 
se to constitute him Messiah and Son of God, Irenzeus, making a bold 
advance from the position of the earliest apologists, asserted that the 
pre-eminence of Jesus and his unique moral worth were dependent 
upon the virgin birth. 

VII. TERTULLIAN (about 150-240 A. D.).-—There are in Tertullian 
nearly a score of passages in which a statement of belief regarding the 
virgin birth is made. The most simple of these are: Vetling of Vir- 
gins, IV, 3, 1 (IV, 27); Monogamy, 8 (IV, 65); Against Praxeas, 2 
(III, 598), 26, 27 (III, 622 ff.); and Patience, 3 (III, 708). Other 
passages, which make some significant addition to the bare statement, 
are: Afol., 21 (III, 34), including a repudiation of the Greek myths; 
Soul, 26 (III, 207), with a reference to the meeting of Mary and Eliza- 
beth, and the prenatal testimony of John; Against Heretics, 36 (III, 
260), and Against Marcion, V, tg (III, 471), each included in the 
church’s statement of faith; Resurrection, 20 (III, 559), with emphasis 
upon the real humanity of Jesus; Against Valentinus, 27 (III, 516), 
stating the belief of Valentinus: 

His position being one which must be decided by prepositions ; in other 
words, he was produced dy means of (fer) a virgin rather than of(ex)a 
virgin! On the ground that, having descended into the Virgin rather in the 
manner of a passage through her than of a birth by her, he came into exist- 
ence through (per) her, not of (ex) her—not experiencing a mother in her, 
but nothing more than a way. Upon this same Christ, therefore, so they say, 
the Savior descended in the sacrament of baptism in the likeness of a dove. 
There are also two references to the belief of Praxeas and the Patri- 
passionists: Against Praxeas, 17 (III, 617), and 1 UII, 597): 

He says that the Father himself came down into the Virgin, was himself 
born of her, himself suffered, indeed was himself Jesus Christ.79 

2 TERTULLIAN, Adv. Valentinianos, XX VII: “In praepositionum quaestionibus 
positum, id est per virginem, non ex virgine editum, quia delatus in virginem trans- 
meatoris potius quam generatoris more processerit: per ipsam, non ex ipsa; non matrem 


eam, sed viam passus. Super hunc itaque Christum devolasse tunc in baptismatis 
sacramento Sotorem per effigiem columbae.”’ 


79 TERTULLIAN, Adv. Praxeam, 1: “Ipsum dicit Patrem descendisse in Virginem, 
ipsum ex ea natum, ipsum passum, denique ipsum esse Jesum Christum.” 
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Of the statements here cited and quoted, that of Praxeas appears 
for the first time. The Patripassion theory undoubtedly arose from 
the difficulty of conceiving of a dual or triune God, and asa consistent 
effort to escape ditheism or tritheism. 

Somewhat akin to the superficial argument about terms,” and yet 
showing Tertullian’s rather scholastic reasoning in maintenance of the 
humanity of Christ, and, secondarily, of the virginity of Mary, is the 
passage in Against Marcion, IV, to (III, 358, 360). The argument is 
quite syllogistic: Christ cannot lie. He said he was the son of man. 
Therefore he had a human parent. But God was his father. There- 
fore Mary, his mother, was the human parent. But, if so, she was a 
virgin. Otherwise he had two fathers, a divine and a human one, the 
thought of which is ridiculous, like the stories of Castor and Hercules. 
Moreover, the prophecy of Isaiah is alone fulfilled by the exclusion 
of a human father and the acceptance of the virginity of Mary. 
If Marcion admits Christ to be the son of man through a human 
father, he thereby denies that he is son of God; if through a divine 
one also, he makes Christ the Hercules of fable; if through a human 
mother only, he concedes Tertullian’s point; if not through a human 
father or a human mother, he involves Christ in a lie.** 


8 See Veiling of Virgins, 6 (IV, 31), and treatise on Prayer, 22 (III, 688). 


8t TERTULLIAN, Adv. Marcionem, IV, 10: “De filio hominis duplex est nostra 
praescriptio, neque mentiri posse Christum, ut se filium hominis pronuntiaret, si non 
vere erat; neque filium constitui, qui non sit natus ex homine, vel patre vel matre: 
atque ita discutiendum, cujus hominis filius accipi debeat, patris an matris. Si ex 
Deo patre est, utique non ex homine: si non ex homine, jam apparet quia ex virgine. 
Cui enim homo pater non datur, nec vir matri ejus deputabitur; porro cui vir non 
deputabitur, virgo est. Caeterum, duo jam patres habebuntur, Deus et homo, si non 
virgo sit mater. Habebit enim virum, ut virgo non sit ; et habendo virum, duos patres 
faciet, Deum et hominem, et qui et Dei et hominis esset filius. Talem, si forte, Cas- 
tori aut Herculi nativitatem tradunt fabulae. 

“Si haec ita distinguuntur, id est, si ex matre filius est hominis, quia ex patre non 
est; ex matre autem virgine, quia non ex patre homine; his erit Christus Isaiae, quem 
concepturam virginem praedicat. Qua igitur ratione admittas filium hominis, Mar- 
cion, circumspicere non possum. Si patris hominis, negas Dei filium; si et Dei, 
Herculem de fabula facis Christum: si matris tantum hominis, meum concedis; si 
neque matris hominis, ergo nullius hominis, est filius, et necesse est mendacium 
admiserit, qui se quod non erat dixit. Unum potest angustiis tuis subvenire, si audeas 
aut Deum tuum patrem Christi hominem quoque cognominare, quod de Aeone fecit 
Valentinus; aut virginem hominem negare, quod ne Valentinus quidem fecit..... 

“Nam in illam necesse est amentiam tendat, ut et filium hominis defendat, nec 
mendacem eum faciat; et ex homine neget natum, ne filium virginis concedat... . 
Si natus ex homine est, ut filius hominis, corpus ex corpore est,” etc. 
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Such a line of reasoning has peculiar interest in that it shows how 
strenuously Tertullian could defend the real Aumanity of Christ — for 
this was Tertullian’s constant task—by an appeal to the virgin birth. 
Of like interest is his badly stated belief that the part played by God 
in the generation of Jesus was such as to utterly exc/wde human father- 
hood ; that God, though in no gross sense, was the substitute* for a 
human begetter ; that the dual nature of Christ depends simply upon 
his parentage— being divine, because God, and no man, was his 
father ; human, because Mary was his mother. The premises are that 
Christ is divine (this is not only admitted, but given an unwarranted 
emphasis by his heretical opponents); that his nature depends upon 
his parentage; that therefore that humanity which he, who could not 
lie, claimed for himself could not come from his father; it must, 
therefore, come from his mother; but, granting the above, it could 
come from her only through the virgin birth. 

In The Flesh of Christ, chap. 23 (III, 541), there is a semi-scholastic 
attempt to show that the Virgin’s conception and parturition are the 
sign spoken of by Simeon, and long before by Isaiah ; and, moreover, 
that Mary, though a virgin, was in reality the purely human mother of 
the human Christ. The saying, ‘‘ Every male that openeth the womb 
shall be called holy to the Lord,” is applicable solely to the Son of God, 
since only in the case of a virgin birth does a chz/d open the womb. 

There is a principle laid down in Ad Wationes, 3 (III, 131), which 
explains Tertullian’s belief as to the person of Christ, and, as tributary 
to that, the virgin birth also: 

It isa settled point that a god is born of a god, and that which lacks 
divinity is born of that which is not divine.® 
This very simple philosophy is the clue to the ‘“‘Son of God—son 
of man” passages such as AZol., 21 (III, 34, 35); lesh of Christ, 5 
(III, 525), and especially 18 (III, 537). 

Turning to prophecy, we find Tertullian using it,in much the same 
way as did Justin Martyr and Ireneus. In his Answer to Jews, 9 
(III, 161), he resorts to the already familiar argument that, apart from 
the virgin birth, the promise of a sign in the Immanuel prophecy™ is 
meaningless; and in Against Marcion, III, 12 (III, 331), he reiterates 
the same contention, and points out, moreover, as did Justin Martyr 

82 As opposed to this theory, see ORIGEN, De Principits, I, 2, sec. 4 (IV, 247). 

83 TERTULLIAN, Ad WVationes, II, 3c: “ Scitum, deum e deo nasci, quemadmodum de 
non deo non deum.” 

84 Also Flesh of Christ, 17 (III, 536). 
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(Dial., 77 ff.), that in the coming of the magi the remainder of the 
prophecy, as to receiving the riches of Damascus, etc., was fulfilled. 

In his Answer to Jews, 9 (III, 164), he demonstrates that, according 
to Isa. 11:1, 2, Jesus procures his Davidic descent through the virgin 
Mary. Chap. 21 of Zhe Flesh of Christ (III, 539) makes a combined 
argument from the Immanuel prophecy, the annunciation to Mary, 
and Elizabeth’s salutation to Mary, to show that she was the actual 
human mother of Jesus, through whom he was a descendant of David,* 
and that from her he who was the Word of God derived his flesh. 
Tertullian’s use of ‘‘flesh” here is not synonymous with his use of 
“humanity” in the important reference in Marcion, 1V, 10. Here 
“flesh” is used in the literal sense to designate that with which the 
pre-existent Word clothed himself; there the thought of pre-existence is 
absent, and the dual nature of Christ is explained by his generation. 
The virgin birth is supported by an appeal to the question in Isa., 
chap. 53, “Who shall declare his nativity?” from which Tertullian 
infers that no human being was aware of the nativity of Christ at his 
conception.” He also interprets the LXX of Ps. 110:3 (Ex yaortpos 
mpo €wopopov eyyévyod oe): ‘ Before the morning star did I beget thee 
from the womb”’—as referring both to the time of Christ’s birth and to 
the manner. “‘I have begotten thee from the womb;’ that is to say, 
from a womb only, without a man’s seed, making it a condition of a 
fleshly body that it should come out of a womb.” 

In the more distinctive use of the New Testament the chief effort 
is, as in the foregoing, to emphasize the real humanity and Davidic 
descent of Christ rather than to substantiate his virgin birth. These 
three subjects, however, have a natural affinity for each other, and are 
often found in combination in Tertullian’s mind. His references * to 
erst, KOM. 1:3; 2 Tim. 2:8; Gal. 3:8, 16, are: ordinary 
instances of this use of the New Testament. The twentieth chapter 
on Zhe Flesh of Christ (111, 538) has along dissertation to prove that 
Christ was born of (ex) Mary, partaking of her flesh, as does any 
child from any mother. The Gnostic heretics, denying the reality 
of his body, contended that he was begotten zz (zz) Mary, but not 
of (ex) her, using for their purpose Matt. 1:20, 7d yap év airy yev- 
vnbev éx mvevpards éorw ayiov. In reply, Tertullian quotes the éé of 
Matt. 1:16 and Gal. 4:4, “ made of a woman”’ (yevouevov éx yuvatkds), 
to good effect, but descends to his usually poor exegesis in the use of 

35See also Against Marcion, III, 20 (III, 338, 339). 

86 Answer to Jews, 13 (III, 171). 87 Flesh of Christ, 22 (111, 540). 
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Ps. 22:9, 10, “‘Thou art he that didst draw me out of my mother’s 
womb.” Equally indefensible is his exegesis of the singular misread- 
ing® which he maintains in John 1:13, and tortures into denying 
Jesus’ birth from sexual intercourse, while admitting or affirming that 
he was born of real flesh. 

The Gnostics were also using Matt. 12: 48 to support their denial 
of the reality of Jesus’ body,” contending that those who announced 
the presence of his mother and brethren did so to test him, and to 
determine whether he were actually of a human family, which fact, 
they claimed, was practically denied by his reply. But Tertullian’s 
readiness to interpret figurative language, however fatal in most 
instances, did him good service in this. 

It is difficult to believe that Tertullian could have been as ignorant 
of the gospels as would appear from what a strict interpretation of his 
language implies ; viz., that all four of the gospels assert the virgin birth. 

Of the apostles, therefore, John and Matthew first instil faith into us; 
whilst of apostolic men, Luke and Mark renew it afterward. These all start 
with the same principles of faith, so far as relates to the one only God the 
Creator, and his Christ, born of the Virgin, fulfilling the law and the prophets. 
Now, of the authors whom he possesses, Marcion®” seems to have singled out 
Luke for his mutilating process. Luke, however, was not an apostle, but 
only an apostolic man; not a master, but a disciple, and so inferior toa 
master—at least as far subsequent to him as the apostle whom he followed 
[Paul] was subsequent to the others.” 

The possibility that the gospels of John and Mark, originally or at 
an early date, contained stories of the virgin birth might be entertained 
here, were we certain that Tertullian wrote this passage with a full 
consciousness of just what he was saying, and if we were, furthermore, 
certain of what he meant by ‘These all s¢av¢ with the same principles 
of faith .... (how that he was) born of the Virgin.” Does he 
mean that all four gospels make this fact the foundation of faith in 

88 Flesh of Christ, 19 (111,537). Also IRENAUS, Against Heresies, III, 19,2 (1-449). 

89 Acainst Marcion, IV, 19 (III, 377, 378). Also, Flesh of Christ, 7 (III, 527). 

9° The gospel of Marcion began with Luke 3:1, followed immediately by 4:31- 
37, then 4: 16, with numerous omissions. 

9t TERTULLIAN, Adv. Marcionem,1V, 2. ‘“Denique nobis fidem, nobis fidem ex 
apostolis Joannes et Matthaeus insinuant; ex apostolicis, Lucas et Marcus instaurant, 
isdem regulis exorsi, quantum ad unicum Deum attinet Creatorem, et Christum ejus, 
natum ex Virgine, supplementum Legis et Prophetarum..... Nam ex iis com- 
mentatoribus quos habemus, Lucam videtur Marcion elegisse, quem caederet. Porro 


Lucas non apostolus sed apostolicus; non magister, sed discipulus; utque magistro 
minor; certe tanto posterior, quanto posterioris apostoli sectator, Pauli sine dubio,” etc. 
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Christ? Or does he mean that each evangelist literally begins his 
gospel with the account of Jesus’ birth from the Virgin? The con- 
text, which is dealing with actual narratives and attempting to show 
their relative value, supports the literal interpretation by which we 
understand Tertullian to say that each of the four gospels begins by 
setting forth the fact that Christ was born of the Virgin. 

But, since Tertullian is wholly unsupported in this respect by the 
Fathers or versions, we are compelled to reject his statement as being 
rather free and exaggerated, or, indeed, to explain it upon the basis of 
his teaching as elsewhere represented. ‘This can be done, and is per- 
haps the true solution of the difficulty. It was seen that, according to 
the treatise Against Marcion, IV, 10, a postulation of the divinity of 
Jesus made the virgin birth necessary as the explanation of his 
humanity. ‘Fo assert the former was to affirm the latter, and it was by 
the unique birth of Jesus that his dual nature was explained. Now, as 
Tertullian looks at the matter, while it is true that only Matthew and 
Luke give, at the beginning of their gospels, the actual narratives of 
the peculiar birth of Jesus, both Mark and John clearly assert the 
fact which is inseparable from the virgin birth, viz., that God is the 
father of Jesus. Thus, if Tertullian accepted the uncertain reading of 
viod Oeod in Mark 1:1, which reading Irenzeus before him had used, 
and resorted, as he usually did, to the singular and erroneous interpre- 
tation of John 1 : 13, which makes God the begetter of Christ, or even 
to the assertion of the divine sonship as set forth in John 1: 18— then, 
to all intents and purposes, and by inevitable deduction, the second 
and fourth gospels do, in his opinion, start with the assertion that 
Christ was born of a virgin. 

It is interesting to notice, in passing, his comparative valuation of 
Mark and Luke, especially of the latter, and of Paul. His low valua- 
tion of Luke was no doubt for the purpose of weakening Marcion’s 
position, as was also his unwarranted assertion regarding the other 
gospels. It was as much as saying: ‘‘ Marcion may do what he likes 
with the gospel of Luke, but he still has the other and better gospels 
to reckon with, if he wishes to discard the true nativity of Christ and 
the virgin birth.” 

An interesting point noticed in the writers preceding Tertullian is 
that of the analogy between the virgin birth and the Genesis story of 
creation, between Mary and Eve. In chap. 17, on The Flesh of Christ 
(III, 536), in connection with an argument to prove the reality of the 
flesh of Christ, Tertullian makes an elaborate use of this analogy: 
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Now it will be first necessary to show what previous reason there was for 
the Son of God’s being born ofa virgin. He who was going to consecrate a 
new order of birth must himself be born after a novel fashion. . . . . Accord- 
ingly a virgin did conceive and bear Emmanuel, God with us. This is the 
new nativity; a man is born in God. And in this man God was born, taking 
the flesh of an ancient race, without the help, however, of the ancient seed, 
in order that he might reform it with a new seed, that is, ina spiritual manner, 
and cleanse it by the removal of all its ancient stains. But the whole of this 
innovation was prefigured, as was the case in all instances, in ancient type, 
the Lord being born as man bya dispensation in which a virgin was the 
medium. The earth was still in a virgin state, reduced as yet by no human 
labor, with no seed as yet cast into its furrows, when, as we are told, God 
made man out of it into a living soul. As, then, the first Adam is thus taken 
from the ground, it is a just inference that the second Adam likewise, as the 
apostle has told us, was formed by God into a quickening spirit out of the 
ground— in other words, out of a flesh which was unstained as yet by any 
human generation. But that I may lose no opportunity of supporting my 
argument from the name of Adam, why is Christ called Adam by the apostle, 
unless it be that, as man, he was of that earthly origin? And even reason 
here maintains the same conclusion, because it was by just the contrary opera- 
tion that God recovered his own image and likeness, of which he had been 
robbed by the devil. For it was while Eve was yet a virgin that the ensnaring 
word had crept into her ears which was to build the edifice of death. Into a 
virgin’s soul, in like manner, must be introduced that word of God which was 
to raise the fabric of life, so that what had been reduced to ruin by this sex 
might, by the selfsame sex, be recovered to salvation. As Eve had believed 
the serpent, so Mary believed Gabriel. The delinquency which the one occa- 
sioned by believing, the other by believing effaced. But (it will be said) Eve 
did not at the devil’s word conceive in her womb. Well, she at all events 
conceived; for the devil’s word afterward became as seed to her that she 
should conceive as an outcast and bring forth in sorrow. Indeed, she gave 
birth to a fratricidal devil; whilst Mary, on the contrary, bare one who was 
one day to secure salvation to Israel, his own brother after the flesh and the 
murderer of himself. God, therefore, sent down into the virgin’s womb his 
Word, as the good brother who should blot out the memory of the evil 
brother. Hence it was necessary that Christ should come forth for the salva- 
tion of man in that condition of flesh into which man had entered ever since 
his condemnation. 

92 See also Answer to Jews, 12 (III, 169); Flesh of Christ, 16 (III, 536); Resurrec- 
tion, 49 (III, 582). 

93 TERTULLIAN, Zid. de Carne Christi, XVII: “Ante omnia autem commendanda 
erit ratio quae praefuit, ut Dei filius de virgine nasceretur. Nove nasci debebat novae 
nativitatis dedicator, de qua signum daturus Dominus ab Isaia praedicabatur. Quod 
est istud signum? Ecce virgo concipiet in utero, et pariet filium (Isa. vii). Concepit 
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The apparent ultimate dogmatic statement of Tertullian is found in 
his discourse Against Marcion, IV, 36 (III, 411): 


Whosoever wishes to see Jesus the son of David must believe in him 
through the virgin’s birth. He who will not believe this will not hear from 
him the salutation, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved thee.’’ And so he will remain blind, 
falling into antithesis after antithesis which mutually destroy each other, just 
as the blind man leads the blind down into the ditch.” 


There is not as much, however, in this saying regarding the virgin 
birth as would at first sight be supposed. For the context shows that 
the point at issue is not the virgin birth, but rather Jesus’ Davidic 
descent and his possession of an actual body. In support of these last 
two contentions Tertullian appeals to the healing of the blind man at the 
entrance to Jericho, Luke 18: 35-43. The man persistently cried out: 
“Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me!” In response to which, 
and thus in recognition of his Davidic descent, Jesus performed the cure. 

It must be remembered also that in the writings of Tertullian the 
term “the virgin” is, through the passing over of what was formerly a 
descriptive adjective into a proper name, frequently used to designate 


igitur virgo et peperit Emmanuelem, nobiscum Deum. Haec est nativitatis nova, 
dum homo nascitur in Deo; in quo homine Deus natus est, carne atque seminis sus- 
cepta, sine semine antiquo ut illam novo semine, id est spiritaliter reformaret exclusis 
antiquitatis sordibus, expiatam. Sed tota novitas ista, sicut et in omnibus, de veteri 
figura est, rationali per virginem dispositione Domino nascente. Virgo erat adhuc 
terra nondum opere compressa, nondum sementi subacta: ex ea hominem factum 
accepimus a Deo in animam vivam. Igitur si primus Adam de terra traditur, merito 
sequens, vel novissimus Adam, ut Apostolus dixit, proinde de terra, id est, carne non- 
dum generationi resignata, in spiritum vivificantem a Deo est prolatus. Et tamen, ne 
mihi vacet incursus nominis Adae, unde Christus Adam ab Apostolo dictus est, si 
terreni non fuit census homo ejus? Sed et hic ratio defendit, quod Deus imaginem 
et similitudinem suam, a diabolo captam, aemula operatione recuperavit. In virginem 
enim adhuc Evam irrepserat verbum aedificatorium mortis; in virginem aeque intro- 
ducendum erat Dei Verbum exstructorium vitae: ut quod per ejus modi sexum 
abierat in perditionem, per eumdem sexum redigeretur in salutem. Crediderat Eva 
serpenti: credidit Maria Gabrieli. Quod illa credendo deliquit, haec credendo 
delevit. Sed Eva nihil tunc concepit in utero ex diaboli verbo. Imo concepit. Nam 
exinde ut abjecta pareret, et in doloribus pareret, verbum diaboli semen illi fuit. 
Enixa est denique diabolum fratricidam. Contra, Maria eum edidit, qui carnalem 
fratrem Israel, interemptorem suum, salvum quandoque praestaret. In vulvam ergo 
Deus Verbum suum detulit, bonum fratrem, ut memoriam mali fratris eraderet. Inde 
prodeundum fuit Christo ad salutem hominis, quo homo jam damnatus intraverat.” 

94 TERTULLIAN, Adv. Marcionem, IV, 36: “Qui vult videre Jesum, David filium, 
credat per Virginis censum. Qui non ita credet, non audiet ab illo: Fides tua te 
salvum fecit. Atque ita caecus remanebit, ruens in antithesim, ruentem et ipsam 
antithesim. Sic enim caecus caecum deducere solet.” 
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Mary. This is quite similar to the more familiar transition from Jesus 
the Christ to Jesus Christ, and finally to Christ, as the personal proper 
name. Bearing in mind the context and the interchangeable use of 
“The Virgin” and “ Mary,” this passage is taken to mean that, by the 
analogy of what took place at the blind man’s confession and request, 
whoever wishes to see Jesus spiritually (savingly) must believe that he 
was actually born into this world with real flesh, being the son of Mary, 
David’s descendant. ‘To deny this is to remain in spiritual blindness 
and to perish. 

Evidently Tertullian’s final word as to the condition of those who 
disbelieve in the virgin birth is not as specific and unmistakable as 
that of Irenzus.% This is due, however, to a difference in the ends 
sought by his polemic, and hence in his emphasis, rather than to differ- 
ent conviction as to the essentialness of belief in the virgin birth. For, 
very clearly, it is only by means of the virgin birth that he is able to 
give what seems to him a consistent explanation of the humanity and 
the divinity of Jesus. 

1. A review of the material presented by Tertullian will show that 
for purposes of argument he uses the canonical infancy stories only — 
Ans. to Jews, 9 (III, 164); Soul, 26 (III, 207); Marcion, III, 12 (III, 
331); tid., V, 9 (III, 448)—and that, in so far as the apocryphal gos- 
pels taught the perpetual virginity of Mary, he was uninfluenced by 
them and insisted upon areal birth (P/esh of Christ, 23 (III, 541)). On 
the other hand, Tertullian does not wholly repudiate the use of other 
gospels of the Lord’s nativity which he recognizes as in circulation, 
but for himself abstains from anything but a very sparing use of them. 
(Against Praxeas, 26 [III, 632].) His reference, like that of Irenzus to 
the mutilation of Luke by Marcion, indicates that the heretics also 
recognized the canonical gospels as the basis of appeal. 

2. Tertullian is divided in his own mind between the representa- 
tion of pre-existence as made in the fourth gospel and the generation 
of a new being as given in the first and third gospels. Both thoughts 
are expressed by him, but not harmonized. 

3. Perhaps Tertullian’s increment to the study lies chiefly in the 
fact of his noteworthy use of the virgin birth to prove the humanity 
of Jesus, and, secondarily, in his throwing light upon the increasing 
extra-canonical sources; while at the same time his straight-going 
theory of imparted nature as in human generation keeps his argument 
in a rather pagan sphere. 

95 Against Heresies, 111, 19 (1, 448, 449). 
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VIII. CLemenT OF ALEXANDRIA (died about 220 A. D.)* seldom 
refers to the virgin birth. A sentence from Zhe Justructor, I, 6 (II, 220), 
gives very clear evidence of the increasing exaltedness of Mary, how- 
ever, and of her trend toward deity: 

- The universal Father is one, and one the universal Word; the Holy Spirit 
is one and the same everywhere, and one is the only virgin mother.” 
It is true that Clement immediately proceeds to liken Mary to the 
church, and even to identify her with it in his allegorical cast of think- 
ing; but, nevertheless, such an utterance serves as an index of the 
direction in which the current of thought has set. More significant is 
Stromata, VII, 16 (II, 551): 

But, as appears, many even down to our own time regard Mary, on 
account of the birth of her child, as having been in the puerperal state, 
although she was not. For some say that after she brought forth she was 
found, when examined, to be a virgin. Now such, to us, are the Scriptures 
of the Lord, which gave birth to the truth and continue virgin in the conceal- 
ment of the mysteries of the truth.® 

This illustration, colored by the rather occult sentiment of the “true 
Gnostics,” who recognize “the son of the Omnipotent, not by his flesh 
conceived in the womb, but by his Father’s own power,” serves to 
verify the tendency already noted, and to indicate the significant pres- 
ence of apocryphal material. Its seeming conflict with the defense of 
physical generation made in Stromaza, III, 17 (II, 400), is not to be 
wondered at in a treatise that makes no attempt at homogeneity and 
consistency. To the Gnostic the spiritual lesson is everything. Inci- 
dentally we get a few of the underlying facts, and from these, though 
scanty, we must reconstruct, as far as possible, Clement’s theory of the 
virgin birth. 

1. It is evident that he was acquainted with both the Johannine and 
the synoptic sources ; and it is equally clear that he was influenced by 
some apocryphal source or sources” similar to the gospel of James. 

2. He believed in the pre-existence— Strom., VI, 15 (II, 508)—as 


9 EusEBIUS, Church History, Book V, 11, and Book VI, 6, 13. 

97 els uev 6 THY Odwy IlarHp. els 5é kal 6 TSv Sdwv Adyos. kal 7d Ilvetwa 7d dyrov ev 
kal 76 avTé Tavtaxov. pla dé udvn yap ujTnp wapHEvos. 

98CLEMENTIS ALEXANDRINI Stromatum, Lib. VII, cap. xvi: ’AAX’, ws ZorKev, 
Tots ToAots Kal wéxpe vOv Soxe? 7 Mapa exw eivar Sia THY Tod mardlov yévnoy ovK otca 
Aex@. Kal yap wera TO Tekely abThy uawhercav pact rives mapHévov evpeOjvar. ToratTas 
& juiv ai xuptaxal pagal rhv add7Oevav dmorlktovoa, Kal pévovca: mapbévor pera Tis 
émixptpews TOV THS adnOelas pvoTyplwy. 

99See mention of “‘Gospel according to the Hebrews,” S¢rom., II, 9. 
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also in the real birth of Jesus—Sévom., III, 17 (II, 400); but just how 
much of miracle the apocryphal sources had instilled into his belief, in 
addition to the miraculous conception of the canonical accounts, can- 
not be definitely decided. Judging by Stvom., VII, 16, he was attracted 
toward a belief in the miraculous ézr¢h as well as in the miraculous 
conception. 

3. Clement’s increment to the study is noteworthy, inasmuch as 
he is the first of our contributors to look with decided favor upon the 
apocryphal material; and, while he uses it for illustration chiefly, it is 
nevertheless at the church doors waiting for admission. It had not 
long to wait. In fact, the exaltation toward deity which with Clement 
begins to be attributed to Mary is undoubtedly due to the influence of 
the apocryphal material and the traditions embodied therein. 

IX. OrRIGEN™ (185-254) gives frequent statements of the doc- 
trines of the virgin birth, including the orthodox, the heretical, and 
what may be called the Gnostic-orthodox. In the first class are such 
passages as De Prin., preface (IV, 240) and II, 6 (IV, 281); Agaznst 
Celsus, I, 7 (IV, 399), and Com. Jno., I, 39, and X, 23 (IX, 315, 403); 
and also Against Celsus, II, 25 (IV, 473), where the reality of the body 
of Jesus is emphasized in comparison with the mystic entrance of the 
spirit of Apollo into the priestess of the Pythian cave. In the second 
class is the belief of Celsus stated in Against Celsus, I, 59 (1V, 427); 
and a reference to the common belief of Jesus’ contemporaries in Com. 
Mt., X, 20, and _Jno., VI, 7 (1X, 427, 355). In the third class there is 
a passage which shows how easily the ‘‘true’’ Gnostic could satisfy 
himself in the matter of Jesus’ parentage through his ready idealizing 
and spiritualizing faculty. It serves as an indication of the fact that, 
apart from precise historic reality, the semi-Gnostic was able to wor- 
ship Christ as the supreme spiritual ideal, and his liability to error was 
never in the direction of subtracting those things which made for the 
divinity of Jesus. . 

If anyone should lend credence to the gospel according to the Hebrews, 
where the Savior himself says, ‘‘ My mother the Holy Spirit took me just now 
by one of my hairs and carried me off to the great Mount Tabor,” he will have 
to face the difficulty of explaining how the Holy Spirit can be the mother of 
Christ when it was itself brought into existence through the Word. But 
neither the passage nor this difficulty is hard to explain. For if he who does 
the will of the Father in heaven is Christ’s brother and sister and mother, 
and if the name of brother of Christ may be applied, not only to the race of 


100 KUSEBIUS, Church History, V1, 2-4, 8, 16, 19, 23, 30, 32, 36. 
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men, but to beings of diviner rank than they, then there is nothing absurd in 
the Holy Spirit’s being his mother, everyone being his mother who does the 
will of the Father in heaven.** (Com. Jno., II, 6 [IX, 329].) 


But the statement of the theories with respect to the parentage of 
Jesus is incomplete without noticing the more distinctively Jewish con- 
tentions which cause Origen to pass over more perceptibly into the 
region of argument and refutation. A common Jewish story is repre- 
sented in Against Celsus, 1, 28 (1V, 408): 


For he represents him disputing with Jesus, and confuting him, as he 
thinks, on many points; and in the first place he accuses him of having 
invented his birth from a virgin, and upbraids him with having been born in 
a Jewish village, of a poor woman of the country, who gained her subsistence 
by spinning, and who was turned out-of-doors by her husbund, a carpenter 
by trade, because she was convicted of adultery; that after being driven 
away by her husband, and wandering about for a time, she disgracefully gave 
birth to Jesus, an illegitimate child, who, having hired himself out as a ser- 
vant in Egypt, on account of his poverty, and having there acquired some 
miraculous powers, on which the Egyptians greatly pride themselves, 
returned to his own country, highly elated on account of them, and by means 
of these proclaimed himself a god." *? 


An elaboration of this story and its refutation are found in chaps. 
32 and 33: 


But let us now return to where the Jew is introduced, speaking of the 
mother of Jesus and saying that when she was pregnant she was turned out- 
of-doors by the carpenter, to whom she had been betrothed, as having been 
guilty of adultery, and that she bore a child to a certain soldier named Pan- 


101 QORIGENIS Comment. in Joan., Il, 6: Eady 52 mpocleral ris 7d Kad’ “EBpalous 
Biayyéduov, 2v0a abrds 6 Zwrhp dyno. “Apts @aBé we ) unTyp pov 7d dyov Ivetpa év 
pla rev TprxGv pov, kal daéveyxé pe els Td Spos Td wéya GaBwp. éramopyce. TOs pyTNpP 
Xpictod 7d did Tod Adyou yeyevnuévov Ivetua ay.ov eivar OUvarat. Tatra dé kal TotTo 
od Xaderdv épunvetoa, El yap 6 roay 7d G€Anua Too Ilwpds Tod év Tots obpavois dded- 
pds kat ddeXPh Kat wirnp eorly adrod, kal POdver Td ddeAPds XpioTod bvoua ov povov éri 
7d TOv dvOpdrwv yévos, GANG Kal érl Ta TovTOV OeLdTEepa. ovdey AToror €oTat uaddov 
mrdons xpnuatifovons unrpds Xpiorov did 7d wrovety 7d OEAnua Tod ev Tots ovpavots ILarpos, 
7d Iveta 7d dy.ov eivar pnrépa. 

102 ORIGENIS Contra Celsum,1, 28: pera Tatra mpocwmoroe? "lovdaiov abr@ diade- 
youevov, TO Inoot kal éhéyxovTa abroy mepl Today pev, ws oleTar, TpATov dé, ws tAaca- 
pévov avrod Thy éx mapbévou yéverwv. dverdi ger 0” avT@ kal éml T@ €k KHUN adTov yeyovevat 
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thera ;*°3 and let us see whether those who have blindly concocted these 
fables about the adultery of the Virgin with Panthera and her rejection by 
the carpenter did not invent these stories to overturn his miraculous concep- 
tion by the Holy Ghost: for they could have falsified the history in a different 
manner, on account of its extremely miraculous character, and not have 
admitted, as it were against their will, that Jesus was born of no ordinary 
human marriage. It was to be expected, indeed, that those who would not 
believe the miraculous birth of Jesus would invent some falsehood. And 
their not doing this in a credible manner, but their preserving the fact that it 
was not by Joseph that the Virgin conceived Jesus, rendered the falsehood 
very palpable to those who can understand and detect such inventions. Is it 
at all agreeable to reason that he who dared to do so much for the human 
race in order that, as far as in him lay, all the Greeks and barbarians who 
were looking for divine condemnation might depart from evil and regulate 
their entire conduct in a manner pleasing to the Creator of the world, should 
not have had a miraculous birth, but one the vilest and most disgraceful of 
all? And I will ask of them as Greeks, and particularly of Celsus, who 
either holds or not the sentiments of Plato, and at any rate quotes them, 
whether he who sends souls down into the bodies of men, degraded him who 
was to dare such mighty acts, and to teach so many men, and to reform so 
many from the mass of wickedness in the world, to a birth more disgraceful 
than any other, and did not rather introduce him into the world through a 
lawful marriage. Or, is it not more in conformity with reason that every 
soul, for certain mysterious reasons (I speak now according to the opinions 
of Pythagoras and Plato and Empedocles, whom Celsus frequently names), 
is introduced into a body and introduced according to its deserts and former 
actions? It is probable, therefore, that this soul also which conferred more 
benefit by its residence in the flesh than that of many men (to avoid prejudice 
I do not say “all” ), stood in need of a body not only superior to others, but 
invested with all excellent qualities? (33) . ... By act of adultery between 
Panthera and the Virgin? Why, from such unhallowed intercourse there 
must rather have been brought some fool to do injury to mankind—a teacher 
of licentiousness and wickedness and other evils, and not of temperance and 
righteousness and the other virtues! ™ 7 

103 Celsus’s statement of the infidelity of Mary, affirming that the father of Jesus 
was a soldier, by name Panthera, appears also in the Talmud, where the name is trans- 
literated into Pandera. J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON (Zext and Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, 
p. 25) thinks that this name is simply a Greek anagram on the word mrap6évos, similar to 
“the literary tricks of that time.” “Everything that we know of the dogmatics of 
the second century agrees with the belief that at that period the virginity of Mary was 
a part of the formulated Christian belief. Nor need we hesitate, in view of the 
antiquity of the Panthera fable, to give the doctrine a place in the creed of Aristides.” 


104QRIGENIS Contra Celsum, I, 32: "ANNa yap éravéNwpev eis Tv Tov "Ivdalou 
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Origen’s polemic tactics in this passage are as good as his informa- 
tion and defense are imperfect in the following: Agaznst Celsus, I, 37 
(IV, 412): 


But as a further answer to the Greeks, who do not believe in the birth of 
Jesus from a virgin, we have to say that the Creator has shown by the genera- 
tion of several kinds of animals that what he has done in the existence of one 
animal he could do if it pleased him in that of others, and also of man him- 
self. For it is ascertained that there is a certain female animal which has no 
intercourse with a male, as writers on animals say is the case with vultures, 
and that this animal without sexual intercourse preserves the succession of 
race. What incredibility is there, therefore, in supposing that, if God wished 
to send a divine teacher to the human race, he caused him to be born in some 
manner different from the common way? Nay, according to the Greeks 
themselves, all men were not born of a man and woman. For, if the world 
has been created, as many even of the Greeks are pleased to admit, then the 
first men must have been produced, not from sexual intercourse, but from 
the earth, in which spermatic elements existed; which, however, I consider 
more incredible than that Jesus was born like other men so far as regards 
the half of his birth. And there is no absurdity in employing Grecian his- 
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tories to answer Greeks with a view to showing that we are not the only per- 
sons who have recourse to miraculous narratives of this kind. For some 
have thought fit, not in regard to ancient and heroic narratives, but in regard 
to events of very recent occurrence, to relate as a possible thing that Plato *5 
was the son of Amphictione, Ariston being prevented from having marital 
intercourse with his wife until she had given birth to him with whom she was 
pregnant by Apollo. And yet these are veritable fables, which have led to 
the invention of such stories concerning a man whom they regarded as pos- 
sessing greater wisdom and power than the multitude, and as having received 
the beginning of his corporeal substance from better and diviner elements 
than others, because they thought that this was appropriate to persons who 
were too great to be human beings. And since Celsus has introduced the 
Jew disputing with Jesus and tearing in pieces, as he imagines, the fiction of 
his birth from a virgin, comparing the Greek fables about Danae,’® and 
Melanippe,’” and Auge,’ and Antiope,”°? our answer is that such language 
becomes a buffoon, and not one who is writing in a serious tone.” 


105 427-347 B.C. 706 Made pregnant by Jupiter by means of a golden shower. 


107 Made pregnant by Hippotes, and gave birth to olus, metamorphosed into a 
mare and placed among the stars. 


708 Daughter of Aleus of Tegea, and mother of Telephus by Hercules. 
109 The mother of Anthion by Jupiter. 
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In Against Celsus, 1, 39 (IV, 413), mention is made of the sarcastic 
inquiry of Celsus as to just why God decided to have intercourse with 
this particular woman, but in the opinion of Origen such an irreverent 
question merits no reply. There is an argument in Against Celsus, II, 
69 (IV, 459), based upon the burial of Jesus in the new tomb, to show 
that by analogy it was fitting for him to be conceived, not by ordinary 
generation, but of a virgin. 

As would be expected, Origen’s argument in defense of the virgin 
birth causes him to make the ordinary appeal to prophecy, which he 
regards as being minutely predictive." The Immanuel passage is 
used in Against Celsus, I, 34, 35 (IV, 410 ff.), where from his linguistic 
studies Origen decides that rads, which the Septuagint translates 
mapGevos, means technically a virgin, as is substantiated, in his opinion, 
by Deut. 22:23, 24. But by referring to Prov. 30:19 and Cant. 6:8 
we are led to believe that his deduction was made upon too narrow a 
basis. Probably the best translation for Isa. 7:14 is “the young 
spouse.” 

The distinctive use of the New Testament is found in the relics 
which we have of Origen’s commentaries on Matthew and John. In 
the former, Books VI, 7, and X, 17 (IX, 357, 424), treating of the opinion 
of Jesus’ contemporaries as expressed in Matt. 13:55 ff., where Mary 
and the carpenter and his brothers are mentioned by name and his 
sisters referred to, he says: 

But some say, basing it on a tradition in the gospel according to Peter, as 
t is entitled, or the book of James, that the brethren of Jesus were sons of 
Joseph by a former wife, whom he married before Mary. Now those who 
say so wish to preserve the honor of Mary in virginity to the end, so that 
that body of hers which was appointed to minister to the Word which said: 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, etc.,”’ might not know intercourse with 
man after that the Holy Ghost came into her, and the power from on high 
overshadowed her. And I think it in harmony with reason that Jesus was. 
the first fruitamong men of the purity which consists in chastity, and Mary 


among women; for it were not pious to ascribe to any other than to her the 
first fruit of virginity.*? 


uth. g., Against Celsus, I, 37 (IV, 412). 
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In this passage Origen clearly accepts as agreeable with his own 
thinking the tradition of the perpetual virginity of Mary given in the 
gospel of James, while he differs from those who by their questions 
recorded in Matt. 13: 55 evidently thought Jesus to be the son of Joseph. 
But just what does Origen mean by Jesus’ being the first fruit among 
men of the purity which consists in chastity,and Mary’s being the same 
among women? With regard to Jesus he seems to express it as a 
reasonable opinion that he was the first man born in purity, z. e., whose 
conception and birth were chaste. Impurity and unchastity entered 
into the generation of all others. In the case of Jesus this purity 
was the result of the miraculous conception by the spirit of God, and 
his miraculous birth as related in the gospel of James, for the birth 
there described is free from pollution such as attended every other 
birth, and the virginity of Mary is preserved intact. But does Origen 
assert a like birth for Mary herself? It is more probable that he 
intends to give Mary only a somewhat szmz/ar place of purity among 
women, not asserting a virgin birth for her, but, in accord with the 
gospel upon whose representation he has already commented, ascrib- 
ing to her superior chastity in her birth and upbringing. This is the 
impression given by the protevangelium, where the most remarkable 
child Mary is born to the aged Joachim and Anna, not of lust, but as 
the child of prayer, and is carefully shielded from all impurity. Simi- 
lar births of male children are recorded in the Old Testament, but 
Mary is the first woman of whom we have such a record. ‘Thus the 
influence of the protevangelium of James or of some similar tradition 
is very evident in shaping the thought and expression of Origen in 
this passage. 

There is a reference to John 2:21 in Com., X, 23 (IX, 403), where 
the query is raised as to whether ‘“‘the temple of his body” means “the 
body which he received from the Virgin, or that body of Christ which 
the church is said to be.” And the leaping of the Baptist in the womb 
of Elizabeth is taken to attest ‘his divine conception and birth.” 

Having dealt with the statements of the virgin birth and Origen’s 
appeal to Scripture, especially prophecy and the gospels, we come to 
the ultimate theological position of Origen on the question. De 
Principits, 1, 2, 4 (IV, 247): 

For those children of men which appear among us, or those descendants 
of other living beings, correspond to the seed of those by whom they were 
begotten, or derived from those mothers in whose wombs they are formed 
and nourished, whatever that is which they bring into this life and carry 
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with them when they are born. But it is monstrous and unlawful to com- 
pare God the Father, in the generation of his only begotten Son, and in the 
substance of the same, to any man or other living thing engaged in such an 
act; for we must of necessity hold that there is something exceptional and 
worthy of God which does not admit of any comparison at all, not merely in 
things, but which cannot even be conceived by thought or discovered by 
perception, so that a human mind should be able to apprehend how the 
unbegotten God is made the father of the only begotten Son. Because his 
generation is as eternal and everlasting as the brilliancy which is produced 
from the sun. For it is not by receiving the breath of life that he is made a 
son, not by any outward act, but by his own nature." 

Although Origen is not here dealing directly with the virgin birth 
as such, but rather with the problem of the creation of the pre-existent 
Son of God, still what he has to say has a double bearing upon the 
virgin birth; first, in that it flatly repudiates the thesis of Tertullian 
and others of the Fathers, that a god is born of a god, and that the 
laws which hold in the matter of human generation and offspring 
must be normative in the sphere of the divine. On the contrary, 
Origen, in a very laudable way, lifts the whole matter out of the realm 
of human parallel and says that, as when the sun first existed its rays 
went forth, so when God first existed (if such a time can be conceived) 
then inevitably the Son existed also. This idea has its bearing upon 
the virgin birth in freeing it from any thought of a nature imparted 
to Jesus, and in the second place makes the virgin birth an incarnation 
purely.™ 

The material of Origen is valuable for this study of the virgin birth 
in that it indicates what were the counter-stories in vogue among the 
Jews ; that the Greek myths and the story regarding the virgin birth of 
Plato were widely discarded, while the virgin birth of Jesus was still 

13 ORIGENIS De Principiis, I, ii, 4: “ Quoniam hi qui videntur apud nos hominum 
filii, vel caeterorum animalium, semini eorum a quibus seminati sunt respondent, vel 
earum quarum in utero formantur ac nutriuntur, habent ex his quicquid illud est quod 
in lucem hance assumunt ac deferunt processuri. Infandum autem est et illicitum, 
Deum patrem in generatione unigeniti filii sui atque in subsistentia ejus exaequare 
alicui vel hominum vel aliorum animantium generanti: sed necesse est aliquid excep- 
tum esse Deoque dignum cui nulla prorsus comparatio non in rebus solum, sed ne in 
cogitatione quidem, vel sensu invenire potest, ut humana cogitatio possit apprehendere 
quomodo ingenitus Deus pater efficitur unigeniti filii. Est namque ita aeterna ac 


sempiterna generatio sicut splendor generatur ex luce. Non enim per adoptionem 
spiritus filius fit extrinsecus, sed natura filius est.” 
4 For the Gnostic refinement of the incarnation see De Principiis, II, 6 (IV, 282), 


where the union of the pre-existent Son with yvx7% prior to the latter’s assumption of 
a body lessens the difficulty of God’s mingling with matter. 
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generally maintained ; that the resort to prophecy was similar to that 
of former apologists, but with a show of more scholarship; that the 
mystic and spiritual import of the fact was, as would be natural from 
the Gnostic standpoint, of relatively the greatest importance ; and that 
this same spiritual sense freed the concept from some of its former 
grossness, and placed it beyond the realm of explanation ; while at the 
same time the virgin birth was an important witness to the true nature 
of him who, being pre-existent as the Son of God, nevertheless sub- 
mitted to this wonderful incarnation. ‘‘ His birth from the Virgin and 
his life so admirably lived showed him to be more than a man” (Com. 
in Ioannem, I, 34, [1X, 315]). 

1. Inthe matter of the sources for the virgin-birth story Origen shows 
that there was no extra-canonical account to which the Jews in their bit- 
ter calumny could appeal, and that therefore they were forced to apply 
their inventive and spiteful genius to the canonicalsources. All of the 
apocryphal sources were a heightening rather than a toning down or 
denial of the miraculous in the canonical accounts. That the heretics 
made use of these apocryphal elaborations is made quite probable from 
Against Celsus, I, 28 (IV, 408). In this passage there seems to be a 
heretical use of some gospel or gospels that narrated the miraculous 
doings of Jesus while in Egypt. (See, e. g., Pseudo- Matthew, chaps. 19— 
24.) As for Origen himself, his chief appeal is to the canonical stories, 
but at the same time his references to the Gospel of the Hebrews and of 
Peter and of James, and his rather glad acceptance of the material 
which they afford, indicate the growing favor which the apocryphal 
gospels were receiving. 

2. Origen’s belief in the pre-existence of Christ as the Word is 
clearly stated, as is also the humiliation of the advent as taught by Paul. 
He believed in the miraculous conception and in the virgin birth as a 
real birth, and yet he exalted the whole matter above the rightful field 
for man’s investigation and understanding, making it a more profound 
fact by far than the straight-going logic of Tertullian had assumed. 
Origen held to a combination, but hardly a harmonization, of the 
Johannine Logos philosophy and the simple account of the infancy 
sections of Matthew and Luke; and in this combination the Logos 
philosophy was the predominant factor. 

3. The item of chief importance contributed by Origen is his indi- 
cation of the growing acceptance of the apocryphal view of the chastity 
of Mary as emphasized in the teaching of her perpetual virginity. 
This gradual advance upon the position of Clement of Alexandria is 
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what would be expected in the case of so severe an ascetic as Origen, 
and we should therefore be guarded against crediting the apocryphal 
sources with too wide an influence among Christians who were unaf- 
fected by the Gnostic philosophy. 

X. Hrppotytus (flourished 198—239)."° The extant writings of Hip- 
polytus state the theories of the virgin birth with great frequency and 
variety. Most of the views, however, are those that have already been 
noticed in other apologists and polemists.*° Among the less familiar 
views is that of the Sethians: 

The Son... . in the shape of a serpent entered into a womb in order 

that he might be able to recover that Mind which is the scintillation from 
the light." 
The Sethians had formed a threefold philosophy based upon light, 
spirit, and darkness, as the three fundamental elements. Light is that 
which is superior and above, darkness is its opposite, and spirit is 
between the two. Jesus came into human life to redeem the mind, 
which is light, encircled in the darkness of flesh. The Greek sophist 
Monoimus says: 

The Son of Man... . has been generated from the perfect man, whom 

no one knew; every creature who is ignorant of the Son, however, forms an 
idea of him as the offspring of a woman (Refutation of All Heresies, VIII, 
-6[V, 121). 
Noetus expresses the Patripassian theory which found favor with the 
contemporary Roman bishops and served to make them odious to 
Hippolytus. The longer statement of this theory is in IX, 5 (V, 127), 
but the shorter one in X, 23 (V, 148) gives the gist of the matter: 

And this heretic also alleges that the Father is unbegotten when he is 
not generated, but begotten when he is born of a virgin. 

There is an interesting belief recorded in IX, 9 and. 25 (V.0032, 148), 
showing how the Pythagorean influence had determined the theory of 
a certain heretic Elchasai, who 


15 EuUSEBIUS, Church History, Book VI, 22. 


116 Orthodox statement = Refutation of All Heresies, VIII, 10; X, 29 (V, 123, 
152); Com. on Dan., III, 6 and 93 (V, 179, 188); Homilies, VI (V, 239); Against 
Noetus, IV (V, 225); and Com. Prov. (V, 174). Especially emphasizing the reality 
of Jesus’ birth, Refutation of All Heresies, V1, 4 (V, 75); Valentinian and Gnostic 
views = Ref. All Her., VI, 30, 31; VIII, 2 (V, 88, 90, 118); Carpocrates = VII, 20 
(V, 113); Cerinthus = VII, 21; X, 17 (V, 114, 147); Ebionites = WADE 62. (Avs az) 
Theodotus = VII, 23; X,19(V, 114, 147); Apelles=VII, 26; X, 16 (V, 115, 147); 
Marcus = VI, 46 (V, 97); Docetic = VIII, 3 (V, 120). 

117 Refutation of All Heresies, V, 14; X, 7 (V, 66, 143). 
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asserts that Christ was born a man in the same way as common to all, and 
that Christ was not for the first time on earth when born of a virgin, but that 
both previously and that frequently again he had been born and would be 
born. Christ would thus appear and exist among us from time to time, 
undergoing alterations of birth, and having his soul transferred from body to 
body. 

Then finally there is the Jewish belief 

that his generation will be from the stock of David, but not from a virgin 
and the Holy Spirit, but from a woman and a man, according as it is a rule 
for all to be procreated from seed (Refutation of All Heresies, 1X, 25 [V, 
138)). 

From the material above cited and quoted we may learn with what 
variety and in connection with what professedly philosophic vagaries 
the doctrine of the virgin birth was set forth. Had more of the writ- 
ings of Hippolytus been preserved, we should undoubtedly be even 
more impressed with this fact, which means that the theological valua- 
tion of the doctrine steadily increased from what was in apostolic times 
a negligible quantity to what was now conceived to be of the most 
serious theological import. In the formulation of the church’s belief, 
whether that most commonly accepted or that peculiar to the heretical 
sects, this doctrine, in some form or other, negative or positive, was 
sure to appear. 

In examining the support which Hippolytus adduces from the 
Scriptures for the orthodox theory of the virgin birth we must, because 
of the fragmentary character of his writings, be satisfied with a more 
superficial defense than was offered by his great predecessors. No use 
is made of the Immanuel prophecy; but Daniel, Proverbs, and Psalms 
are the chief Old Testament authorities to which appeal is made. Prov. 
g :1, “Wisdom hath builded her house,” is taken to mean that Christ, 
the wisdom and power of God, took his covering of flesh from the 
Virgin. A fanciful comment is given on Cant. 4:16, “Awake, O 
northwind; and come thou, south. Blow upon my garden that the 
spices thereof may flow out’”’: 

As Joseph was delighted with these spices, he is designated the king’s 


son by God; as the virgin Mary was anointed with them, she conceived the 
Word "74 (V, 176). 


In the comment on Dan. 3: 26 there is a statement of the pre-existence 
1178 FIIPPOLYTUS, Jz Canticum Canticorum, 4:16: “His aromatibus cum oblecta- 


tus esset Joseph, filius Regis a Deo designatur. His Virgo Maria cum uncta esset, in 
ventre suo concepit Verbum.” 
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and activity of Christ before the virgin birth. There is also an obscure 
remark in the Commentary on the Psalms (V, 170): 

But the Lord was without sin, made of imperishable wood as regards his 
humanity; that is, of the Virgin and the Holy Ghost inwardly, and outwardly 
of the Word of God, like an ark overlaid with purest gold.7® 
The main object here seems to be to show the purity of Jesus’ concep- 
tion. But what can be meant by Jesus’ being made of the Virgin and 
the Holy Ghost zxwardly and of the Word of God outwardly? The 
reverse statement would have been more easy of apprehension. 
Whether there is any serious theological concept at the basis of this 
similitude of Jesus to the ark, or whether the similitude is carried out for 
its own sake and on this account, the Word, as being the more precious 
and corresponding to the gold of the ark, is given an external place 
in the ontography of Jesus, is difficult to say, because at most the pas- 
sage is only a fragmentary and fanciful comment on a Hebrew poem. 
If, however, the passage be taken at all seriously, it will be seen to 
teach that the Spirit and the Virgin produced the humanity of Jesus 
(z. ¢., the Spirit is the cause of the conception of Jesus the human 
being, but does not impart divinity to his nature), and the Word is 
the divine element existing in union with this humanity. But it 
should be borne in mind that the primary emphasis of the passage is 
upon the purity and sinlessness of Jesus." 

The theological deductions from the virgin birth are clear and uni- 
form. It took place in order that God might create anew the first- 
formed Adam: Dan., VII, $14 (V, 189); Refutation of All Heresies, X, 
29 (V, 152); Prov. 30:29 (V, 175). In ordertodo this, the first-born 
God must be manifested in union with a first-born man: Com. Luke, 
2:7(V,194); Homilies, 1V, §2 (V, 234), and VII, §1 (V, 239); Com. 
Psalm., 109, 110 (V, 170), “that by uniting his own power with our 
mortal body, and by mixing the incorruptible with the corruptible and 
the strong with the weak, he might save perishing man.” *”° Antichrist, 
4 (V, 205), and Against NMoetus, 17 (V, 230). But the most compre- 

m8 HIPPOLYTUS, Jz Psalmum XXII; ‘O 6¢ Kipwos dvaudpryros hv, ek Tov adojrtTwy 
EtAwv 76 kara dvOpwrov, TobT’ €or ex THs IlapOévov Kal Tod aylov Ivevparos owbeber, kal 


€Ewhev Tod Adyou Tov Geod, ofa Kabapwrdtw xpvolw mepiKeKaduumévos. (These comments 
are gathered from quotations by THEODORET in his Fzrst and Second Dialogue.) 

119 See also comments on Pss. 109, 110 (V, 170), and Prov. 30: 29 ff., treating of the 
first and second Adam; and meager New Testament references (V, 213, 236). 

220 HippoLytus, De Christo et Antichristo, 1V : “Omws asvyxepdoas 7d Ovnrov Hua 
cHma TH éavTod duvdmer, kal uléas TH aPOdpTw Td POapToy Kal 7d doGeves TH isxup@, sworn 
Tov aroNhvpevoy dvOpwrror. 
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hensive single statement is given in Fragment 8 of the Zreatse against 
Beron and Helix (V, 234): 


But the pious confession of the believer is that, with a view to our sal- 
vation and in order to connect the universe with unchangeableness, the Cre- 
ator of all things incorporated with himself a rational soul and a sensible 
body from the all-holy Mary, ever virgin by an undefiled conception, without 
change, and was made man in nature, but separate from wickedness ; the same 
was perfect God and the same was perfect man; the same was in nature at 
once perfect God and man."* 


In Hippolytus, then, we find the greatest variety of theories of the 
virgin birth, a superficial resort to scriptural attestation, and a clear 
conviction that such a birth was necessary for the restoration to God of 
fallen and corrupt man. Mary is “‘all-holy”’ as well as ‘ever virgin,” 
and her importance in the divine economy may be judged from the 
importance and greatness of the redemptive work undertaken by God 
through her sacred instrumentality. 

1. In addition to the canonical accounts Hippolytus used some 
such apocryphal sources as the gospel of James or the gospel of 
Thomas. This is evidenced by his expressions of “ ever virgin” and 
‘“‘all-holy,” and in general by the exaltedness ascribed to Mary. 

2. In the passages which bear upon the virgin birth Hippolytus 
asserts the pre-existence of Jesus more than a dozen times. He goes 
even beyond the philosophy of John when he says that “ the Creator of 
all things incorporated with himself a rational soul and a sensible body 
from the all-holy Mary, ever virgin,”’ etc. Thus, as so often, the idea 
expressed in the prologue of John, because better calculated to support 
the divinity of Jesus, becomes the controlling factor in the representation 
of the advent of Christ. It will be seen that, while Hippolytus accepts 
Origen’s trichotomous description of Jesus, he holds that both soul and 
body were assumed from Mary, whereas Origen held the soul was sup- 
plied as a medium whereby to reduce the harshness of the incarnation 
of God, the divine spirit. 


121 HIPPOLYTUS, Contra Beronem et Heliconem, VIII: ’AXN eboeBGs dpuodoryet 
misrevwy, bre Sua THY hudv owrnplay, Kal Td Soa mpds drpeplay 7d way, 6 TGV drwy 
Snuoupyds éx Tis mavaylas devrapbévov Maplas, kara atd\d\ypw Axpavrov, diya Tpor7s, 
évoveidsoas €aute Wuxiv voepday pera aicOnrixod cdpatos, yéyovev GvOpwros Pioer kaklas 
GANbrpios. dos Geds 6 abrds, Kai Sdos AvOpwrros 6 abrés. Bros Geds ouod pice Kal AvOpwios 
6 atrés. 

%22That Hippolytus used the gospel of Thomas see Phzlos., V,7: "Ev 7¢ kara 
Owudy érvypagouéry evayyeNlw mapadiddace Aéyorres ovTws. “Hue 6 fnrav etipyoa év 
madlos did ér@v éewra éxet yap év T@ id’ aidve KpuBduevos pavepoduac. 
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3. Hippolytus is of significance chiefly in showing how the 
apocryphal literature which, in its exaltation of Mary, served Clement 
as attractive illustration, and appealed to Origen as being in accord 
with reason, found unquestioned acceptance and unhesitating use. 

XI. Cyprian’ (bishop of Carthage, martyred 258) makes fre- 
quent quotation of prophecy and also of the gospel story, but all that 
he comments on or uses in any significant way is confined to three 
references. Two of these, “pzstles, 72, §5 (V, 380), and 7reatises, 6, 
§ 11 (V, 468), contain merely the statement of the virgin birth involv- 
ing the pre-existence of Christ, as the Word and Son of God, who by 
the co-operation of the Holy Spirit entered a virgin and mingled with 
man in the birth, thus becoming a perfect mediator. The third refer- 
ence, Zreatises, Book II, 9(V, 515), contains an echo of the Immanuel 
argument: “‘That this should be the sign of his nativity that he should 
be born of a virgin— man and God—son of man and of God.” 

1. The material of Cyprian is altogether too meager to warrant 
any broad deductions, but such material as we have reflects (1) a use of 
canonical sources only; (2) that he believed in the pre-existence and at 
the same time accepted the virgin birth, probably seeing in it, as did 
Tertullian his predecessor in Carthage, a consistent explanation of the 
humanity of the divine Christ. 

XII. Novatian, a Roman presbyter, in his work De TZrtnttate, 
chap. 24 (V, 635), written perhaps shortly after 256, makes a reference 
to the annunciation story in Luke, making especial use of the implica- 
tive force of 80 xat in 1:354. The heretics had not preserved the 
distinction between the “ Son of God” and “Son of man” elements 
in Jesus. By the use of Luke 1:35 they had maintained that “ man 
himself and that bodily flesh, that which is called holy, is itself the son 
of God.” In reply, Novatian points out that the Scripture does not 
say, “Therefore the holy thing that shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God,” but it says, ‘“‘ Therefore a/so,” and thereby 
mplies that the Son of God is in the first place the Word of God 
which came into Mary by the Holy Spirit’s operation and which 
sanctified the substances taken from her body for the formation of 
Jesus, permitting them to be called “holy” and in a consequential 
and merely secondary sense the ‘‘ Son of God.” 

1. These passages from Novatian reveal his appeal to the infancy 
sections of Luke as‘‘the divine Scriptures” and also verify the fact, 
before noted, that the heretics seem to have been shut up to the 


123 EUSEBIUS, Church History, Books III, VI, VII, XXXI. 
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canonical accounts as their only source of appeal in altering the gen- 
erally accepted teaching of the virgin birth. 

2. Novatian’s theory is decidedly that of an incarnation, the 
indwelling of the pre-existent Christ, the Word, within Mary, and his 
taking from her and hallowing those physical elements necessary to 
his human self-revelation. The doctrine as stated by Novatian gets a 
natural setting in trinitarian theory. God’s Son, the Word, is 
imparted to Mary by the Holy Spirit and from Mary is given to the 
world clothed in flesh, being still the Son of God, but, because of the 
human nature which he assumed, also Son of man. 

3. Perhaps Novatian’s chief contribution to the study is in his seri- 
ous and hitherto unsurpassed attempt to harmonize John and Luke, 
and almost equally in his clear definition of the incarnation in trini- 
tarian terms. 

XIII. Maucuion (flourished about 270) seems to present a new 
view of the incarnation in a fragment of the epistle of the Antiochian 
synod (VI, 171): 

He was formed in the first instance as man in the womb, and in the sec- 

ond instance (xara devrepov Nbyov) the God also was in the womb, united essen- 
tially with the human (cvvovewpévos TG avOpwrivw), that is to say, his substance 
being wedded with the man. 
This statement, however, does not exactly touch the matter of the 
virgin birth, but leaves the way open for a theory of the generation of 
the body of Jesus either naturally or by miracle, and subsequent to the 
beginning of that process an infusion of a divine element or the Word. 
Thus the incoming of the Word would not be the cause of the genera- 
tion, but, the generation being already under way by miraculous or 
natural initiative, the deifying element enters and differentiates Christ 
from all other men. But it would be very unsafe to more than admit 
the posstbz/ity of such a theory from an isolated fragment such as this ; 
and, at any rate, the theory would collapse should “ in the first instance”’ 
and ‘‘in the second instance”? be shown to be logical rather than 
chronological, which is indeed probable. 

What Malchion seems to be contending for is the actual union of 
the divine and the human in Christ, as distinct from the mere indwell- 
ing of the divine as a spirit inhabiting the body. 

1. Nothing significant can be determined as to the sources used. 


24 MALCHION, Efistola contra Paulum Samosatam.: ‘‘ Formatus est principaliter 
ut homo in ventre; et secundario Deus erat in ventre suvovo.wpévos TE avOpwrlvy, id 
est, copulata substantia ejus cum homine.”’ 
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2. Malchion seems to be contending for an actual incarnation and 
a vital union of the divine with the human. 

3. There is no significant increment to the study at this point. 

XIV. ARCHELAUs (flourished about 277). In the Disputation with 
Manes, which is no doubt for the most part genuine, the objections 
raised against the virgin birth by the Gnostic dualism of the Maniche- 
ans are clearly set forth, and are seen to be objections not so much 
against the virgin birth as against any birth whatsoever. Since matter 
is inherently evil, how could the Son of God submit to be born of a 
woman? §5 (VI, 182). Could the Son of God, he who could change 
himself into any semblance, and did change himself into the semblance 
of the sun, be under the necessity of having mother, brethren, or father, 
as is involved when Archelaus makes Joseph, his father, and Christ to 
descend upon him at the baptism? To adopt this belief would be to 
make him the Son of God by increase (fer profectum), and not because 
of his essential nature. Then, too, if he were a real material man, is 
it not also necessary to consider the dove that descended as material ; 
and how could it dwell withinhim? §50 (VI, 226, 227). Moreover, 
if Jesus were the son of Mary, it was possible for him to have brethren 
either begotten by the same Holy Spirit, and hence like himself, or 
perchance the undefiled Virgin had subsequent intercourse with Joseph 
—all of which is unthinkable. The rebuke administered by Christ to 
the intruder who announced the approach of his mother and brethren 
(Matt. 12:47), together with his approval of Peter’s confession (Matt. 
16:16), go to show that Jesus was born of no human parentage what- 
ever; $47 (VI, 223). 

In reply Archelaus points out the various uses of the term “ father,” 
showing that it may be used of the begetter or of the guardian of a 
child, or it may signify a certain privilege or revered standing because 
of age and position. In the first of these senses, God was the father 
of Jesus ; in the second, Joseph could be called his father ; and in the 
third, the title was applicable to David ;*° § 34 (VI, 207). Another 


125 ARCHELAUS, Cum Manete Haeresiarcha, $34: ‘‘Ignorare vos non arbitror, 
quoniam fafer unum quidem sit nomen, diversos tamen habet intellectus: alius enim 
pater dicitur eorum, quos naturaliter genuerit filiorum; alius vero eorum, quos 
tantummodo enutrierit; nonnulli vero temporis atque aetatis privilegio: unde et 
Dominus noster Jesus plurimos patres habere dicitur; nam et David pater ejus appel- 
latus est, et Joseph ejus pater putatus est, cum nullus horum pater ejus fuerit veritate 
naturae. Nam David pater ejus dicitur aetatis ac temporis privilegio, Joseph vero lege 
nutriendi; solus autem Deus Pater ejus natura est, qui omnia per Verbum suum 
velociter nobis manifestare dignatus est.” 
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argument is advanced from the fact that, the judgment being depend- 
ent upon the resurrection, and this upon the passion, and the passion 
in turn upon the birth from Mary, the whole Christian system would 
be undermined by the denial of such a birth ; § 49 (VI, 225). Archelaus 
appeals to Phil. 2:7 to show how Jesus voluntarily humbled himself 
and took the form of aservant. He asserts, moreover, that the descend- 
ing Spirit was only /ke a dove, and that Jesus’ body made of Mary 
was the only tabernacle that had ever been equal to sustaining the 
Spirit which descended from God ; §50 (VI, 226). 

There is also in the Dispuzation a noteworthy story of the doings of 
an impostor Terebinthus,™ the disciple of one of Scythianus. This 
Terebinthus made great claims for himself in Babylonia, alleging, 
among other things, ‘‘that he was the son of a certain virgin.” He 
was, however, cast down from a housetop by a spirit, and so perished. 
The incident indicates how this man of great pretensions simulated a 
birth like that ascribed to Jesus, but, unlike him, made such a birth a 
basis of appeal for establishing his own claims. 

1. The material of Archelaus betrays no use of extra-canonical sources, 
and the Manichzeans seem to have made no pretense at having biblical 
sources for their teaching, but to have evolved their doctrine chiefly 
from an extreme Gnostic philosophy. Their abhorrence of the thought 
that Mary could ever have become actually married to Joseph reveals 
the influence of apocryphal gospels, or of such material as is embodied 
in them. 

2. Archelaus believed that Jesus was the Son of God (Z. e., God) 
and that he chose to be made man of Mary, the mother of God, and 
that upon the man thus born the Spirit or the Christ descended at 
baptism, reconstituting the willingly humiliated one, Christ and divine. 

3. One contribution of Archelaus to the study is a clear definition 
of the uses of the term “ father.” His reference to Mary the mother 
of God (if not the touch of a later Latin hand) is an inevitable result 
of the dominant rigid trinitarianism stimulated by the increasing 
tendency to exalt Mary. A third increment to the study is the idea of 
the complete humanizing of God in the incarnation, necessitating a 
restitution by the descent of the Spirit at baptism. In this way it 
seems that Archelaus is the first of the Fathers to make an actual har- 


126 ARCHELAUS, Cum Manete Haeresiarcha, § 52: ‘Quo cum venisset, talem de 
se famam pervulgavit ipse Terebinthus, dicens omni se sapientia Aegyptiorum 
repletum, et vocari non jam Terebinthum, sed alium Buddam nomine, sibique hoc 
nomen impositum ; ex quadam autem virgine natum esse, simul et ab angelo in 
montibus enutritum.” 
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monization of John and Luke by representing the complete change of 
deity into humanity and the birth as that of a human being not 
possessed of a dual nature. 

XV. ArRNoBIUS (flourished 290-310) says: 

We worship one who is born of man... . but if, while you know that 
they (the Greek gods) were born in the womb and that they lived on the 
produce of the earth, you nevertheless upbraid us with the worship of one 
born like ourselves, you act with great injustice..... You worship, says 
my opponent, one who was born a mere human being. Even if that were 
true, as has been already said in former passages, yet, in consideration of the 
many liberal gifts which he has bestowed on us, he ought to be called and 
be addressed as God (VI, 422)."” 

This very fairly represents the practical sort of defense that could 
be produced from the limited information of Arnobius, and in view of 
the immediate issue which confronted him in the gross heathen idola- 
try from which he had so recently been converted. The statements 
that Jesus ‘“‘was born a man,” ‘“‘born a mere human being,” point (in 
view of the reference to Greek myth and the implication of ‘even if 
that were true,”’ § 37), not to the conclusion that Arnobius was ignorant 
of the virgin birth or, though informed on the theory, did not deem it 
worthy of mention or timely in the apology under consideration, but 
rather to the fact that his apology was of so primary a nature as to for- 
bid emphasis upon the distasteful elements of Christianity or upon 
anything but the barest fundamentals of faith. 

1. The material in our possession indicates an acquaintance with 
the virgin-birth story of Matthew or Luke, but not the slightest influ- 
ence of the Johannine philosophy, and an entire absence of apocry- 
phal elements. 

2. These two references do not indicate that Arnobius made any 
theological deductions from the virgin birth (assuming that he was 
acquainted with the accounts of Matthew and Luke), but that, on the 
contrary and for his immediate practical purpose, based the claim of 
divinity upon the benefits which Jesus bestowed upon mankind. 

3. He is of interest in the course of the study as representing a 
reversion to the virgin birth unaffected by the Logos doctrine. 


127 ARNOBIUS, Adversus Gentes, 1,37: “ Natum hominem colimus. . .. . Sinautem 
scientes uteris esse gestatus, et frugibus eos victitasse terrenis, nihilominus tamen 
nati nobis hominis abjectatis cultum: res agitis satis injustas..... » 42: “Natum 


hominem colitis. Etiam si esset id verum, locis ut superioribus dictum est, tamen pro 
multis, et tam liberalibus donis, quae ac eo profecta in nobis sunt, Deus dici appellari- 
que deberet.” 
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XVI. Lacrantius (about 250-330) regards the virgin birth from 
a decidedly theological point of view. The Son of God, the Word, 
was first spzrztuadly created by God; Justitutes, IV, 8 (VII, 106). This 
was his first birth and in it no mother participated. His second birth 
was physical, of the Virgin’s womb, and in it no father participated. 
By these two births he was constituted a ‘ middle substance” between 
God and man, and was eminently fitted to be man’s Savior. He was 
“the Son of God through the Spirit and the son of man through the 
flesh, that is, both God and man ;” IV, 13 (VII, 112). 

1. The material of Lactantius reflects but slightly the influence 
of any sources save the canonical accounts” of the virgin birth and 
the Johannine Logos doctrine, but it is possible that apocryphal influ- 
ence accounts for the epithet “‘holy”’ as applied to Mary. 

2. His understanding of the virgin birth is schematic ; and indeed 
he offers a partial rationale of John’s Logos doctrine in pointing out 
that, while other spiritual beings were merely the breath of God, he 
who was subsequently born of Mary was pre-eminent among the angels 
in that he was the articulate breath of God, z. e., the Word. But Lactan- 
tius does not differentiate the Word from “the Holy Spirit of God who 
descending from heaven chose the holy Virgin that he might enter 
into her womb.” The virgin birth assured the human nature of the 
divine Christ, and constituted him a fit mediator for the lost human race. 

3. The contribution of Lactantius to the history of the thought is 
of little interest except to show how the doctrine of the virgin birth 
as dominated by the Johannine philosophy was finding its place in the 
gradually hardening cast of a systematic theology. 

XVII. MerHopius (martyred about 311) has but one certain” 
reference to the subject in hand: 

728 LACTANTIUS, Divin. Jnstit., 1V, 13: “In prima enim nativitate spiritali duj- 
Twp fuit, quia sine officio matris a solo Deo Patre generatus est. In secunda vero car- 
nali adrdarwp fuit, quoniam sine patris officio virginali utero procreatus est, ut mediam 
inter Deum et hominem substantiam gerens, nostram hanc fragilem imbecillemque 
naturam quasi manu ad immortalitatem posset educere. Factus est et Dei filius per 
spiritum, et hominis per carnem; id est, et Deus, et homo.” See also chap. 25 and 
Lpitome, 43 (VII, 126, 239). 

729 For use of a spurious quotation accredited to Solomon, but being probably a 
marginal interpolation of the Book of Wisdom, see Jmstztutes, IV, 12, and Lpztome, 
44 (VII, 110, 239). 

30 His purported Ovation re Simeon and Anna, which contains material ger- 
mane to the virgin birth, is undoubtedly spurious and of much later date. The system 


of church festivals assumed in the work was not in existence at the time of Metho- 
dius; and the work gives evidence of being subsequent to the Nestorian controversy. 
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And thus, when renovating those things which were from the beginning 
and forming them again of the Virgin and the Spirit, he frames the same 
just as at the beginning. When the earth was still virgin and untilled, God, 
taking mold, formed the reasonable creature from it without seed. .... 
(Chap. 5.) Forwhen Adam, having been formed out of clay, was still soft and 
moist, and not yet like a tile made hard and incorruptible, sin ruined him, 
flowing and dropping down upon himlike water, and therefore God, moisten- 
ing him afresh, and forming anew the same clay to his honor, having first 
hardened and fixed it in the Virgin’s womb, and united and mixed it with the 
Word, brought it forth into life, no longer soft and broken." (Discourse III, 
chaps. 4 and 5[VI, 318].) 

1. Methodius seems to be informed and influenced by the canonical 
sources only. 

2. His understanding of the virgin birth is that in it is an explana- 
tion of the dual nature upon the basis of a union of the Word with an 
impeccable human being, and also the assurance of the restoration of 
man to his primal purity. 

3. The material of Methodius serves to verify in some degree the 
existence of the theologizing tendency reflected in Lactantius ; and 
perhaps chiefly to recall again to our minds by avery striking example 
the dominant theological method of the entire ante-Nicene period. 

XVIII. Vicrorinus (martyred about 311), in commenting on Rev. 
1:16 (VII, 345 ff.), as illumined by Isa. 4:1, refers to Christ as “not 
born of seed ;” and in elaborating 4:7 (VII, 348) says: 

And in the figure of a man Matthew strives to declare to us the gene- 
alogy of Mary, from whom Christ took flesh. Therefore, in enumerating 
_ from Abraham to David and thence to Joseph, he spoke of himas if of a man. 
This conscious effort at representing God as human, which is 
ascribed to Matthew, is as far wide of the truth as the assertion that he 
gave the genealogy of Mary. A rather fanciful passage is found in 
the discourse on the Creation of the World (VII, 343), where he makes 
the day of the annunciation to Mary coincident with that on which Eve 
was deceived, and the day when “ the Holy Spirit overflowed the virgin 

138 METHODIUS, Convivium Decem Virginum, III, 4: Tatty yap avafwypapar 
7a é& brapyfs, kal dvarddoowy adds éx Iaphévov xai Ivevparos, rexralverac Tov avrév, 
ered) Kal kar’ dpxas, ovens Ilapbévov vis ere Kal dvnpbrov, A\aBay xovv, 7d oyiKwsTarov 


ém\doato (Gov dm’ avrijs 6 Oeds dvev omopds. .... “Ere yap mndoupyovmevov Tov ’Addp, 
ws @orw eireiv, kal TyxTdv dvTa Kal vdaph, Kal pndérw POdcavra, dkny éoTpdxov, TY 
apbapcla KparawOjvar, tdwp worep KaTaheBouevn Kai KaTacTdfouca, OvéNucev avrov 7 
Guapria, Awd dy maduy dvwbev dvadedwy kal mnowAagT oy Tov avroy eis TysHy 6 Beds, év 
TD wapbenky Kparesoas mpwrov kal mhtas unrpg, Kal ovverdoas Kal ov'yKepdoas Te Adyy, 
drnxrov kal &Opavorov eényayev els Tov Blov. 
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Mary” coincident with that on which God made light. Other more 
important passages are found in a work Against All Heresies (III, 649- 
54), which is inserted in the text of Tertullian, but which in all proba- 
bility comes from the pen of Victorinus. ‘The treatise is a hasty review 
of the chief heretics from Simon Magus to Praxeas, and deals specifi- 
cally with “those who have chosen to make the gospel the starting-point 
of their heresies.” Among these are Saturninus (prior to Irenzeus and 
probably to Justin), who stated that the innascible (¢nasctbilem prob- 
-ably an adaptation of zxmoscibilem = dyvwortos) God abides in the 
highest regions, and that Christ did not exist in a bodily substance, 
but in phantasmal form; and Basilides (about 120), asserting that 
Christ came to this world in a phantasm and was destitute of the 
substance of flesh ; and the Ophites (second century prior to Irenzeus) 
or Serpentarians, also asserting that Christ did not exist in the sub- 
stance of flesh ; and Carpocrates (about 130), denying that Christ 
was born of a virgin and maintaining that he was a mere human 
being born of the seed of Joseph, but superior to all men in the prac- 
tice of righteousness and in integrity of life, hence only his soul was 
received into heaven, and there is no resurrection of the body. Cerin- 
thus (about 100) also maintained that Christ was born of the seed 
of Joseph, while Valentinus (about 140) asserted that Christ was sent 
by the First-Father, Bythus, was not of the substance of our flesh, 
but, bringing down from heaven some sort of spiritual body, took noth- 
ing from Mary, but only passed through her as water through a pipe. 
Ptolemy (about 170), and Secundus (about 170), and Heracleon (about 
170) held the same view as that of Valentinus. Marcus (about 150) 
and Colarbasus (second century prior to Irenzus) also asserted that 
Christ was not in the substance of flesh, but descended upon the 
natural Jesus— and there is no bodily resurrection. 

Then the author mentions Cerdo (about 135), who believed in two 
gods, a superior and an inferior one, and that the Son of the superior 
God was not flesh, was not born of a virgin, was not born at all, but 
was a mere phantasm. Cerdo denied any bodily resurrection, and 
received only the gospel of Luke, and that in part. His disciple 
Marcion of Pontus agreed with him, as did Lucan, Marcion’s disciple. 
Apelles, another disciple of Marcion, specified more particularly as to 
the body of Christ, saying that it was composed of astarry ethereal sort 
of flesh, which Christ gathered in his descent from the upper world, 
and the elements of which he restored to space after his resurrection 
and during his ascension. As for Tatian (about 140), “ he wholly 
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savors of Valentinus.’’ The followers of A‘schines affirm Christ to be 
himself Son and Father. Theodotus, the Byzantine (prior to Hippo- 
lytus), admitted that Christ was born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin, 
but held that he had no pre-eminence over other men except in 
righteousness ; while a second Theodotus held a somewhat similar 
doctrine, asserting that Christ was inferior to Melchizedek, inasmuch 
as the latter was a mediator between God and angels, and surpassed 
Christ likewise in being, not only dzdérwp, but also dujrwp and dyevea- 
Aoyntos. The heresy of Praxeas (about 200?) consisted in his belief that 
Christ was God the Father Almighty. 

Of the above-stated beliefs that of Theodotus of Byzantium is per- 
haps the most striking, in that, while it admits the virgin birth, it denies 
the deductions commonly made therefrom, attributing to Christ only 
pre-eminent righteousness, and that not necessarily because of his 
unique birth. Theodotus had as a personal and determinative reason 
for holding this striking theory the fact that under persecution he had 
denied Christ, and it was a palliative to his conscience to maintain that 
after all he had not denied God, but man only.*” 

1. From the first three references of Victorinus it is clear that his 
own thought is controlled chiefly by the canonical infancy sections, 
while at the same time there is probably a hint of the influence of the 
fourth gospel in the expression that Christ took flesh from Mary. 
The other references, although not beyond a doubt those of Victorinus, 
give some idea of the widespread influence of Gnosticism in its various 
phases, and indicate that Gnosticism had no authoritative evangelical 
sources of its own to set over against the canonical gospels, but rather, 
so far as scriptural sanction was needed, fell back upon the canonical 
sources, resorting to whatever change or curtailment was found 
necessary. 

2. Victorinus’s understanding of the virgin birthis not clearly stated, 
but it is a practically safe deduction to credit him with the orthodox 
doctrine of an incarnation of God, the Word or Spirit. 

3. The contribution given by Victorinus consists chiefly in the 
exhaustive survey of the heresies touching the virgin birth and ina 
clear verification of the fact that the heretics were always destitute of 
any authoritative starting-point save the canonical Scriptures. 

XIX. PETER (bishop of Alexandria, martyred about 311) says: 

Now God the Word in the absence of a man, by the will of God, who 
easily effects everything, was made flesh in the womb of the virgin, not 

132 See context and SCHAFF, History of Christian Church, Vol. II, p. 574. 
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requiring the operation of the presence of aman. For more efficacious than 
a man was the power of God overshadowing the Virgin, together with the 
Holy Ghost, who came upon her.'3 (Fragment on The Godhead [ V1, 280, 283].) 
The extravagant nature of two remaining references makes some- 
what against their genuineness. Such expressions as “ the most blessed 
mother of God and ever-virgin Mary’ (Genuine [Acts VI, 267]) 
and ‘‘ Our Lord and God Jesus Christ being in the end of the age born 
according to the flesh of our holy and glorious lady, mother of God 
and ever virgin, and of a truth of Mary the mother of God’ * (Frag- 
ment 5 [ VI, 282]) sound somewhat anachronistic, and of a piece with 
post-Nicene Mariolatry. But, after all, they are only a summary of the 
extravagant titles already applied to Mary, with the addition of “ glori- 
ous lady.” 

1. Peter has as sources (Matthew), Luke, and John, but at the same 
time he shows the most marked influence of the apocryphal literature. 

2. According to Peter, God the pre-existent Word was made flesh 
in the womb of Mary by the power of God overshadowing her and the 
Holy Spirit coming upon her. Probably the thought of Peter resem- 
bles that of Novatian in regarding the Spirit (or power) as imparting 
to Mary the Word, who thus became incarnate. As usual, the virgin 
birth is described in terms of an incarnation. 

3. The very pronounced influence of the apocryphal literature is 
perhaps the chief increment which Peter of Alexandria makes to the 
study. 

XX. ALEXANDER OF ALEXANDRIA (died about 326) states how 
that God, the Son, whose creation was beyond the power of the human 
mind to grasp, and who reigned with the Father in heaven, descended 
to earth and became incarnate in the Virgin’s womb, assuming from 
her, who was thus constituted the mother of God, an actual body.” 

1. Alexander shows the influence of the sources which have by this 


133 PETER OF ALEXANDRIA, Jz Deztate.: ‘O 6é Beds Adyos rapa Tiv dvdpds amov- 
clay, Kata BoUAnoww Tod wdvTa Suvapévou KaTepydcacbar Geod, yéyovev év unrpa THs Lapbévov 
odpt, pire Senbels THs dvdpds évepyelas  mapovolas. "“Evepyéorepov yap Tov dvdpds éverroln- 
gev 7 TOD Oeod Sivamus, éricxidcaca TH Ilapbévy ody TH éredndvObri aylw Ivetpare. 

134 PETER OF ALEXANDRIA, Acta Sincera. ‘‘ Venerunt in ecclesiam beatissimae Dei 
Genetricis semperque virginis Mariae.” 

135 PETER OF ALEXANDRIA, Fragments, V,§7: 6 Kipws nudv, cat Geds Inoois 6 
Xpicrds, emt cuvredela T&v aiwvlwy xara odpxa TexOels ek THs aylas évdbtou dSeozolvys 
hay Oeorbxov kal’ Aevrapbévov, Kal kara adjOevav Beordxov Maptas. 

#36 An addition in the codex, VI (VI, 302), gives also the reason for the virgin 
birth: “To raise erect lost man, re-collecting his scattered members.” 
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time become common to all the writers contributing to the study, viz., 
the canonical infancy stories, the Logos teaching of the fourth gos- 
pel, and the apocryphal literature. 

2. As is clearly the case subsequent to the time of Ignatius, and 
with the exception of Arnobius, Alexander’s thought of the virgin 
birth is controlled by the Logos doctrine, becoming on that account an 
incarnation in a sense that would never be suggested by the infancy 
sections alone. 

3. Alexander’s contribution, standing, as he does, the last of these 
twenty ante-Nicene Fathers to contribute to the study, is that of an 
inheritor of the good and evil of his predecessors, in apology, in polemic, 
and in constructive theology. His representation is a product of the 
whole period, during which the child born in Bethlehem gained his 
title to messiahship and divinity and pre-existence, carrying up with him 
from her obscurity the humble mother who from “‘virgin’’ became 
“ever virgin,” and from “ever virgin” “all-holy,” and from “all-holy” 
to what was inevitable in the trinitarian thought —“‘ mother of God.” 

XXI. Conclusion.—In making a recapitulation of this survey of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, we shall endeavor (1) to gather up the facts 
which throw light upon the sources used by the defenders and the 
opponents of the virgin birth; (2) to exhibit what theories the suc- 
cessive Fathers held as to the origin of him who was born of the 
virgin; (3) to point out the theological and apologetic use made of 
the doctrine; and (4) to indicate the bearing of the facts adduced 
upon the relation existing between the doctrine of Scripture and that 
which became the doctrine of the church, and to show the consequent 
need of a historical and untraditional interpretation of the canonical 
accounts of the virgin birth. 

1. From the first post-apostolic reference to the virgin birth to 
the close of the ante-Nicene period, the modifying influence of the 
doctrine of the pre-existence is clearly traceable. Nowhere does the 
representation of Matthew and Luke get a distinctly separate and 
independent treatment or interpretation. It is true that the influence 
of the Johannine source is not as unmistakably present in Ignatius as 
in all the other Fathers (Arnobius excepted), but it is nevertheless 
present in sufficient power to give an interpretation which cannot 
upon any other basis be thought to spring from the Matthzan and 
Lucan material. If it is objected that Arnobius stands as an excep- 
tion to this general statement, in that his interpretation of the virgin 
birth is uninfluenced by the Johannine material, the objection loses its 
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force from the fact that Arnobius gives absolutely no interpretation of 
the virgin birth, but only a few words of elementary apologetic. In 
one or two passages Justin Martyr (4fo/., 1, 21) and possibly Tertullian 
(Answer to Jews, 13, and Agatnst Marcion, IV, 10) betray the sur- 
vival of the representation in the infancy sections; yet they show 
almost uniformly the influence of the doctrine of the pre-existence ; 
while none of the other Fathers reflect the thought of the mere birth 
of a being generated in the womb of Mary; so that the Johannine 
source is dominant from the beginning of the second century to the 
Council of Nicea.*” 

As early as Justin there is evidence of extra-canonical tradition 
concerning the infancy, but this tradition in no wise influences his 
argument. Tertullian plainly mentions the existence of other gospels 
of the nativity, but does not accept any such teaching as that of the 
perpetual virginity of Mary, thus showing that the teaching of such a 
gospel as that of James (the existence of which explains the reference 
of Justin, and also those of subsequent Fathers) did not commend 
itself to the defenders of the humanity of Christ. But the apocryphal 
material was more attractive to Clement of Alexandria, who used the 
teaching mentioned above for purposes of illustration merely, while 
his successor Origen went so far as to commend the reasonableness of 
it, and Hippolytus accepted it outright. Thus a third source entered 
to influence the church’s interpretation of the virgin birth; and this 
source (in all probability the gospel of James) remained as a potent 
factor at the close of the period. ‘The remarkable fact concerning the 
almost numberless heretical attempts to discredit the virgin birth— 
on the one hand, by a thorough naturalizing of it, and, on the other, 
by a thorough Docetic treatment—is that the heretics of either sort 
are shut up to a use of the canonical sources as the authoritative point 
of departure and the only recognized basis of appeal. There is some 
evidence™® that the Jewish heretics were influenced by the infancy 
stories of Pseudo-Matthew, and that the Manichzans were influenced 
by the gospel of James, but, on the whole, the defenders of the 
Catholic faith were more subject to the infusion of apocryphal thought 
than were the heretics; while both fell back upon the canonical writ- 
ings alone as the standard of authority. 


137 The Nicene Creed reads: ‘* We believe . . . . in one Lord Jesus Christ .... 


who for us men and for our salvation came down and was incarnate and was made 


man.” 


138 ORIGEN, Against Celsus, I, 28 (IV, 408). 
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2. What has been said about the sources has, of course, its direct 
bearing upon the theories that were entertained as to the origin of 
him who was born of Mary; and, with one barely possible exception 
(that of Arnobius), the theories are uniformly dominated by the doc- 
trine of the pre-existence. Justin and Tertullian may break away 
from the incarnation theory for a moment,’ but never in such a way 
as to renounce it, even though its retention necessitates an inconsist- 
ency in their thinking. Predominantly, their theory is that of the 
incarnation of the Word, the Son, or the Spirit of God. With 
Tertullian and some of the subsequent Fathers, such as Novatian and 
Peter of Alexandria, there is an attempt to harmonize the theories of 
the pre-existence and the virgin birth by representing the Spirit or 
power of God as bearing to Mary at the time of her conception the 
Word who dwelt within her and from her assumed flesh; while 
Archelaus goes still farther in his harmonization by making the pre- 
existent Son of God become utterly devoid of his divinity in the 
virgin birth, and to be, apart from the miraculous conception, born as 
other men, being consequently thoroughly human prior to the 
descent of the Spirit upon him at baptism. 

But even in the most elaborate attempt at harmonizing the two 
ideas, that of the prologue of John was still the dominant theory, and 
in the record of the post-apostolic thought placed the virgin birth in 
a light which it could not possibly have assumed to any reader unac- 
quainted with the Johannine philosophy. There were then two 
theories present, but the one (that of the begetting of a new being by 
the miraculous exercise of divine power upon Mary causing her to 
conceive apart from intercourse with man) always subservient to the 
other (that of the incarnation of the inconceivably begotten and eter- 
nally pre-existent Word, Spirit, or Son of God). 

3. Whenever the virgin birth frees itself for a moment from the 
doctrine of a pre-existence and an incarnation, it invariably appears 
as explaining the dual nature of Jesus. This is true in Ignatius and 
Irenzeus, where the divine nature is thus explained, and in Tertullian 
especially, and Cyprian, Lactantius, Methodius, and Victorinus (prob- 
ably), where the humanity of the divine Christ is made dependent upon 
the virgin birth. The doctrine of the virgin birth was from the first 
only one factor in the evolving theology, and it was natural at the 
beginning, in so far as it could at all be kept distinct, that it should 
lend its influence to a substantiation of the divinity of Jesus; and this 

139JUSTIN MARTYR, 4Zol., I, 21; TERTULLIAN, Answer to Jews, 13. 
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it did. But another and more potent factor was very early present to 
accomplish the same result, and so effectual was the Logos doctrine in 
securing this end that as early as the time of Tertullian it became 
necessary to use the virgin birth for the distinctly opposite purpose — 
that of insuring the real humanity of Jesus. 

Several forces were militating against all that was natural and 
human in Christ. The profound conviction of his deity, the high 
estimate of asceticism, and the prevalence of various forms of Gnostic 
belief, which ever widened the impassable gulf between God and man, 
were not only relegating Jesus into a sphere beyond the reach of the 
church, but at the same time constituting the demand for perfect 
purity on the part of his mother, and such purity as in the minds of 
the orthodox themselves could be met only by perpetual virginity. 
Thus it is probable that the apocryphal inventions which reflected back 
upon Mary the purity and exaltedness of the Savior were only devout, 
though superficial, attempts to meet the need which a dominant trini- 
tarianism and a profound belief in the sinfulness of human generation 
had awakened in the consciousness of the church. 

It has been pointed out that the church began, not with one, but 
with two, opinions concerning the beginning of the earthly life of Jesus, 
and these two opinions such as were not easy of harmonization. 
Hence the confusion, and sometimes absurdity, into which those inevi- 
tably fell who endeavored to be faithful to the irreconcilable and early 
accepted interpretations of the two accounts, and the heresy which 
became the portion of those who, taking one or the other conception, 
pushed to the extreme limit the tendency therein represented. On the 
one hand were the Gnostics and the Docetics, true to the philosophic 
spirit out of which the Logos doctrine took its rise, but ignoring the 
all-important link which John welded in vs. 14 of his prologue, and 
consequently holding to an advent that was unaffected by humanity, 
or, in the more extreme and Docetic type of thought, was nothing 
more than a semblance or an apparition. On the other hand were 
Carpocrates, Cerinthus, the Ebionites, and others, who, taking the 
infancy sections, gladly accepted all that would contribute to the real 
humanity of Jesus, but denied the miraculous conception because used 
by others to prove the divinity of his nature. Between these limits 
were the great company of the orthodox who accepted literally the 
infancy sections and the prologue of John; and almost uniformly 
adhered to the virgin birth as the explanation of the dual nature of 
Jesus, first (and most nearly in accord with pagan thought) as an 
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explanation of his divinity, and afterward (for safeguarding the reality 
of his body) as an explanation of his humanity. As has already been 
implied, the chzef theological use to which the ante-Nicene Fathers put 
the doctrine of the virgin birth, was that of substantiating the doctrine 
of the dual nature of Jesus; and such a use is an explanation of the 
relatively great importance attaching to the theory of the virgin birth 
throughout that early period. The fact of this cardinal use of the 
virgin birth cannot be overemphasized, and should be amplified by a 
further definition of the important corollaries which the Fathers 
deemed deducible from such an understanding and use of the doc- 
trine. 

In the first place, the virgin birth, being the currently accepted 
proof of the dual nature of Jesus, was used to prove consequently his 
complete fitness as a mediator between God and man. His ability to 
mediate was based neither upon his knowledge nor his character as 
such, but upon his dual nature as secured by a virgin birth. In the 
second place, the virgin birth served as an explanation of the sinlessness 
of the human nature of Jesus. All human beings from Adam down 
had been conceived and brought forth in sin. Not only did the taint 
of inherited sin rest upon them, but human procreation was in itself 
evil. By the virgin birth, however, Jesus was wholly freed from the 
latter, for he was not “stained by human generation ;”’ while as to the 
former, the sin that might be inherited through Mary, that the early 
church blinked at until the devout and well-meaning apocryphal writers 
invented for her birth and upbringing such stories as would most 
effectually minimize the possibility of lust or impurity (as they con- 
ceived them) in the inception and entire course of her life. These 
stories the Fathers came to receive, and, with a miraculous conception 
and a birth that did not impair the virginity of Mary (who was chastely 
born of very aged and devout parents, and during her whole™ life 
free from all knowledge of men), the purity of the human nature of 
Jesus was for all practical purposes, and in what seemed to them a 
practical way, thoroughly assured. In the third place, the fact that the 
virgin birth constituted him a perfect mediator and insured the sinless 
perfection of his human nature, made him the only savior of lost 
humanity. He was the new Adam, the first of a new race, and this 
antithesis is the constant and pertinent refrain throughout the entire 
patristic literature. 

4. In concluding the study of the ante-Nicene Fathers, and in 


40 TERTULLIAN, Monogamy, 8 (IV, 65), contra. 
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pointing out the significance of the investigation offered in the fore- 
going pages, it is desirable to emphasize the distinction, referred to at 
the outset, viz., the distinction between the historical criticism of the 
Scripture narratives of the virgin birth and the use made of these nar- 
ratives by the ante-Nicene Fathers. It is with the latter investigation 
only that this essay has to do, and for the present purpose questions as 
to the historicity or invention of the infancy sections are waived, for it 
is our present concern to interpret and to trace the history of the 
interpretation of these accounts, which, whatever their origin, very 
early came to be important sources for Christian theology. Whether 
the church feels bound to abide by the interpretation which the Fathers 
placed upon the virgin birth will, in the long run, depend upon its confi- 
dence in their ability and method as interpreters. From them alone has 
the church received its interpretation of the virgin birth. Nowhere out- 
side of the infancy sections do the Scriptures contain any reference to 
it, either predictive or argumentative. If the method and culture out 
of which the accepted interpretation sprang have not been improved 
upon, if the allegorical method still suffices and a scientific culture 
which believed that certain animals, such as the vulture,“* conceived 
without intercourse, or that others conceived by the wind,’ and that 
the Son of God could enter the womb in the form of a serpent “t—if 
these suffice for a time when there is at least some knowledge of the 
inevitable sequences of nature and of the value of historical interpre- 
tation, then the understanding and doctrinal import which the Fathers 
attached to the virgin birth need no revision. 

But if, on the other hand, the Fathers were by the very nature of 
things incapable of interpreting correctly either the infancy sections 
themselves or the philosophic preface of the fourth gospel, it follows, 
not only as the privilege, but as the duty, of the interpreter to view 
independently and with the most and best light available those por- 
tions of the New Testament which by tradition alone have been made 
to carry what they did not originally contain. It is of some value to 
the theologian to know the history of the beliefs which are put into his 
hands for arrangement and ultimate verification. If this history of the 
interpretation of the virgin birth has succeeded in revealing the source 


M1 ORIGEN, Against Celsus, I, 37 (IV, 412). 
42 LACTANTIUS, Divine Institutes, 1V, 12 (VII, 110). 


43 HIPPOLYTUS, Refutation of All Heresies, X, 7 (V, 143). This conception, not 
of the orthodox, but of the Sethians, is nevertheless of value in indicating the scien- 
tific culture of the time. 
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and character of that interpretation, it may well leave its results, though 
meager, in the hands of the theologian to whose task this effort is but 
tributary. 


Ill. THE NEW TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA. 


The New Testament apocrypha in their treatment of the virgin 
birth differentiate themselves very clearly from the canonical and the 
patristic writings. The canonical accounts are chaste, brief, and 
unphilosophical ; the patristic productions are more theological and 
inferential because of apologetic and polemic necessity; but the 
apocryphal writings are gross and prolix in the invention of details and 
the fabrication of a more exhaustive story. Just how impoverished 
and palpable these inventions are will best appear from an examination 
of those false gospels which in their original form at least belong to 
the period under consideration. Such an examination of the Gospel 
of James will suffice to give a correct idea of the more important 
apocryphal gospels in their relation to the virgin birth, for the Pseudo- 
Matthew and the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary are but recasts of the 
tradition earlier embodied in the Gospel of James, while the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy comes from the same source, augmented perhaps 
by some elements from the Gospel of Thomas. 

The Gospel of James.— To ascertain exact dates for the New Testament 
apocrypha is next to impossible. Comparative and relative dates must suf- 
fice. We have proof of the presence of some such story as the Gospel of 
James in Justin’s Déa/., 78, and, while this would not be conclusive for the 
existence and influence of the whole gospel in its present form, it would suffice 
to show that some of the elements of such a gospel existed prior to 166. 
Tischendorf places the original of the Gospel of James in the first half of the 
second century. The gospel as we have it has in all probability been worked 
over, but that the story in its present form is essentially the Jewish Christian 
work attributed to James and extant in the time of Justin is more than prob- 
able. An expression in Justin’s Dia/., 101, is thought to be a quotation of the 
original of the Gospel of James: kal xapdv A\aBodca Mapla 4 rapbévos. Protevang.: 
xapdv dé NaBotoa Mapla. 

But these gospels seem to have been for a long time ina more or less 
nebulous state, seldom condensing into a rigid form, often reappearing in 
modified, abbreviated, or lengthened forms, but never securing sufficient recog- 
nition or esteem by the church to make Christians jealous of their exactness 
or preservation. So that the Gospel of James as we have it probably dates 
not prior to the latter part of the third century. Harnack™* thinks that it is 


™4HARNACK, Gesch. altchrist. Litt., 11, 1, p. 725. “Das Protevangelium des 
Jacobus hat erst nach Origenes und vor der Mitte des 4. Jahrh. seine jetzige Gestalt 
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a compilation of three stories and that it assumed its present form after 
the time of Origen and before the middle of the fourth century; but that the 
part treating of the birth of Jesus belongs perhaps to the second century, and 
the childhood history of Mary shortly before the time of Origen. 

The substance of the gospel is as follows: Joachim, a rich Jew, possessed 
of a generosity similar to that of Tobit, wished to offer a double portion in the 
temple, but was rebuked because he was the father of no children. Having 
retired to the desert, he fasted and prayed for forty days, while his wife Anna 
mourned over her supposed widowhood and bitter childlessness. But as she 
sat in a garden lamenting, an angel came to her and announced “® that she 
should conceive. About the same time an angel announced to Joachim the 
same fact, and two other angels came to tell Anna that Joachim was return- 
ing. In due time Anna brought forth a girl, and said, ‘‘‘My soul has been 
magnified this day.’ And she laid her down. And the days having been 
fulfilled Anna was purified and gave the breast to the child and called her 
name Mary.” 

When Mary was six months old she walked seven steps. Her mother 
made a little sanctuary for her in her own bedchamber and ‘allowed nothing 
common or unclean to pass through her.”’ When she was a year old her 
father made a feast and invited ‘the priests and the scribes and the elders 
and all the people of Israel.’’ The priests blessed the child. At the age of 
three her parents took her tothe temple to be brought up, ‘‘ and the priest 
received her and kissed her and blessed her, saying ‘ The Lord has magnified 
thy name in all generations. In thee, on the last of the days, the Lord will 
manifest his redemption to the sons of Israel.’”” ‘And Mary was in the 
temple of the Lord as if she were a dove that dwelt there, and she received 
food from the hand of an angel.’”” When she was twelve years old an angel 
directed Zacharias to assemble the widowers of the people, and to whomso- 
ever the Lord should show a sign, his wife should Mary be. The lot fell to 
the aged Joseph, out of whose rod there came a dove. And the priest said 
to Joseph, ‘“ Thou hast been chosen by lot to take into thy keeping the virgin 
of the Lord.” Joseph went away to build a house for his new charge, and 


erhalten ; der Abschnitt itiber die Geburt Jesu (Joseph-Apocryphum) gehort vielleicht 
dem 2. Jahrh., der Abschnitt iiber die Jugendgeschichte der Maria (der Hauptab- 
schnitt des Buches) kann erst kurz vor Origenes entstanden sein; der Zacharias- 
abschnitt hat seine jetzige Form wohl erst nach des Zeit der Origenes erhalten.” 


™45(1) The history of the conception, birth, and life of Mary up tothe period cov- 
ered by the canonical stories; (2) the story of the birth of Jesus narrated by Joseph 
and therefore in an apocryphum of Joseph; and (3) an apocryphum of Zacharias. 


46Tn the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary nearly all of the subsequent history of 
the child to be born is made known to the mother in the annunciation, and the sinless- 
ness of Mary’s manner of conception is strongly emphasized. Chap. 3 of the Gospel 
of the Nativity throws considerable light upon the objective and subjective sources 
out of which these apocryphal traditions took their rise. 
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when he returned found that Mary was six months withchild. He was greatly 
distressed, fearing that his guardianship had been criminally lax. Mary 
asserted her innocence, and in Joseph’s perplexity as to what he should doan 
angel appeared to him with substantially the same message as that recorded 
in Matthew. The priests discovered Mary’s condition, and both Joseph and 
Mary were brought up for trial and acquitted by their own protestations of 
innocence and the test of Numb. 5:11 ff. ‘And there was an order from the 
emperor Augustus that all in Bethlehem of Judea should be enrolled.” 
Before reaching Bethlehem Mary’s time was fulfilled. Attended by Joseph’s 
sons she entered a cave ; Joseph went in search of a midwife and fellintoa 
sort of trance in which he saw all the creatures of the earth awestricken. A 
midwife coming down from the hill-country met him, and after Mary had 
given birth to her son testified to Salome that Mary was a virgin.” Salome, 
disbelieving, examined Mary and found it to be so, whereupon her hand was 
stricken with a deadly disease, but by the instruction of an angel she placed 
her hand upon the child, who immediately healed it. Then follows the story 
of the magi, the rage of Herod, Mary’s concealment of Jesus in an ox-stall, 
the earth’s opening to protect Elizabeth and John, Zacharias’s refusal to tell 
where John was hidden and his consequent murder. ‘And I James wrote 
this history in Jerusalem, a commotion having arisen when Herod died, with- 
drew myself to the wilderness until the commotion in Jerusalem ceased, 
glorifying the Lord God who had given me the gift and the wisdom to write 
this history. And grace shall be with them that fear our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory to ages of ages. Amen.” 

The primary purpose of this religious novel is to assign to Mary such a 
manner of birth and upbringing as befits the virgin mother of the Lord, and 
secondarily to further substantiate, by citing the details of an alleged exami- 
nation, the fact of Mary’s virginity, not only before, but after the birth of 
Christ. The strenuous emphasis upon the divinity of Jesus had, as we have 
seen, inevitably exalted the standing of his mother, and, as the historical 
theologians have pointed out, this overemphasis became almost equivalent 
to robbing the church of a Christ capable of sympathy with the merely 
human. Hence the turning to Mary. But by what method could the exalted 
position of Mary be supported? The fact was that the church saw her, as it 
were, in midair, half-way between the Christ deified beyond men’s grasp and 
the church on earth largely destitute of a sense of the approachableness of 
God. Some visible superstructure must be erected to support Mary in her 
serviceable but precarious position— something forsooth to keep her from 
falling to the level of the sin-conscious world, and something perhaps to 
keep her from vanishing into heaven whither the thoroughly deified Christ 
had withdrawn. 

147 Pseudo-Matthew (chap. 13) goes even farther, claiming that Mary underwent 
none of the experiences of parturition but became a mother in a painless and mysteri- 


ous way. 
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The material and the details for such an undertaking were not far to seek. 
Greatness, even that of Jesus, depended upon lineage; and most of the 
notables of heathen myth and Old Testament story were designated as such 
by extraordinary features attending their births. Not only in extra-canonical 
myth, but in the Jewish Scriptures, giants and heroes were thought to be the 
offspring of gods and women, Gen. 6: 2-5. Isaac was the son of a barren 
woman of ninety years by a father a hundred years old. Jacob was the son 
of a barren mother, and his strange action at the time of his birth was, so 
Yahweh said, prophetic of his assured greatness. The mother of Joseph was 
barren until that great patriarch was given in answer to prayer. The babe 
Moses had a wonderful deliverance. The birth of the mighty Samson was 
announced to the barren wife of Manoah by an angel. Samuel was given to 
the barren Hannah in answer to prayer and to take away her shame from the 
eyes of the people; and John the Baptist came as the child of the barren 
Elizabeth advanced in years, and the aged priest who had ceased to hope for 
offspring. Our composer was directed not only by these regulation require- 
ments for the production of a notable character, but he had also the full bene- 
fit of a developed angelology such as was contained in the Old Testament 
and elaborated in current thought. Angels are always convenient in such 
narratives. He also possessed the canonical story of the virgin birth. This 
was his starting-point. 

Accordingly the story is wrought out chiefly upon the model of that of 
Samuel, great care being taken to emphasize the purity of Mary in her food, 
surroundings, and occupation.™* It is hardly necessary to point out the use of 
the canonical New Testament in the account of Joachim’s retreat into the 
desert and his forty days’ fast, or in the blending of the Lucan and Matthzan 
stories in the annunciation to Joachim (§ 4), or in Mary’s visit to the temple 
at the age of three and her utter lack of desire to return home with her par- 
ents ($7). These, together with many other items and the almost literal 
use of Matt., chap. 2, in §§ 11, 12, 13, 21, and 22, prove beyond a doubt 
that the protevangelium is simply a purposeful, though not deeply serious, 
elaboration of the canonical infancy sections ; and it is equally clear that the 
author’s aim is so to reflect upon Mary the miraculous circumstances attrib- 
uted to the birth of Jesus as to give her advent a purity and a glory in keep- 
ing with her exalted position.. 

A different conscience from that exhibited in the patristics is at work. 
They, with slight exceptions subsequent to the time of Clement of Alexandria, 
made a strenuous and dogmatic use of the canonical material. Nor did they 
resort to invention even in apologetic and polemic stress. The literary con- 
science of the apocryphal writers, on the contrary, was not satisfied with the 
most advantageous use of the accepted sources, but under false names 
attempted to add to the sources just those elements which would best explain 


™48 For the acme of this effort, see the Sahidic fragment, Texts and Studies, IV, 
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the religious situation in which it found itself. From such a conscience, con- 
fronted by a practical theological problem, but devoid of the required skill, 
and also destitute of the deep seriousness of the canonical and patristic writ- 
ings, sprang the teaching of the perpetual virginity of Mary. 

The Gospel of Thomas and the History of Joseph the Carpenter differ 
from the Gospel of James and its derivatives in that the former adopt the 
point of view of the Johannine philosophy and find the idea of an incarnation ™49 
more in accord with their Docetic purpose. But the Gospel of James is 
practically sufficient to indicate the contribution of the so-called New Testa- 
ment apocrypha to the study of the virgin birth. In a word, they push back 
a step or so farther, and hence wholly past the point of credibility, the 
remarkable features of the canonical infancy stories. 


49See also Pseudo-Clementina, ‘Two Epistles Concerning Virginity,” Ep. 1, VI 
(VIII, 56, 57), and “ Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena,” chaps. 14, 15 (IX, 209). And for 
spurious material purporting to be ante-Nicene see Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, 
Book V, 16 (VII, 446) ; VI, 6; VII, 36, 37, 41; VIII, 1; Apocalypse of the Holy Mother of 
God, I (1X, 169), lV, V, XXIII, XXV, XXVI, XXVIII, XXIX; Afocalypse of Paul 
(VIII, 579); Book of John Concerning the Falling-Asleep of Mary (VIII, 587-91); 
Vision of Paul, § 41 (1X, 162) and § 46; Acts of Philip (VIII, 502); Acts and Martyr- 
dom of Andrew (VIII, 512); Martyrdom of Bartholomew (VIII, 554); Gospel of Nico- 
demus, Part II, chap. 12, first Latin version (VIII, 453); Mar Jacob, Homily on Habib 
the Martyr (Syriac), (VIII, 712); Liturgy of James, 6 (VII, 538), 29, 35, 44. 
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PREFACE: 


This treatise upon the kingdom of God is based upon the 
Christian writings of the patristic age, from Clement of Rome to 
John of Damascus. These writings have been studied exegeti- 
cally and historically in the standard English translations, with 
reference, when necessary, to the original text. The editions 
used are the following: 

1. The Ante-Nicene Fathers, in twenty-four volumes, published by T. & 
T. Clark. 

2. Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, Greek and English, one volume. 

3. The Supplementary Volume (Vol. 1X) of the reprint of the Clark edi- 
tion, published by the Christian Literature Co, of New York. 

4. The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, in twenty-eight volumes; also 
published by the Christian Literature Co, (now by the Scribners), Series 1 
contains fourteen volumes, of which eight are of Augustine and six of Chrys- 
ostom, 

These volumes, about fifty in number, contain the most impor- 
tant writings of the patristic age. Of many Fathers all the 
extant works are given, and of the others, with hardly an excep- 
tion, sufficient of their writings to afford a reliable estimate of 
their views of the kingdom. 

One supplemental work I have found to be of great value— 
the Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquinas, in the Oxford edition of 
eight volumes. Of this work the Encyclopedia Britannica says 
that ‘‘under the form of a commentary on the gospels, it was 
really an exhaustive summary of the theological teaching of the 
greatest Fathers of the church.” It not only confirms many 
patristic references to the kingdom, but apparently gathers in 
addition all the important references (which are, of course, not 
numerous) not included in the volumes named above. 

A list of the references to the kingdom in these volumes of 
the Fathers (3,974 in number, including 1,410 scriptural quota- 
tions) is given at the end. 
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CHAPTER i 
INTRODUCTION. 


Wuat was understood by the kingdom of God in the early 
Christian centuries ? To what extent was the New Testament 
usage followed, and wherein was it departed from? Did the 
Fathers, on the whole, preserve the great idea and hand it down, 
or did they lose it ? 

It is a notable fact that in the patristic age there seems to 
be no separate treatise upon the kingdom of God. The nearest 
approach to such a treatise is Augustine’s great work De C7vitate 
Dei, in which he gives a Christian philosophy of history. To him 
the kingdom of God is the divine government as realized in the 
church—the church which is ideal and historical, in heaven and 
on earth, and consists of angels and of men, of Israel first and 
then of the gentiles. This idea is evidently at a wide remove 
from the primary views of the New Testament. The doctrine of 
the kingdom, like the kingdom itself, may be said to work like 
leaven, rather than to stand forth from the outset as a formal 
and definite article of the Christian faith. An indication of this 
appears in Jerome’s J//ustrious Men. In his list of 135 writers he 
mentions about 240 subjects upon which they have written 
(omitting many of those best known to his readers), besides 
many commentaries and letters. Gennadius adds 99 men to the 
list, and about 220 titles. Of these 460 treatises not one is upon 
the kingdom of God. But many of the best thoughts of the 
early centuries cluster around this theme, scattered throughout 
the whole range of the literature, and possibly no other theme 
is more suggestive as a key to patristic views of Christianity. 

A brief statement of the teaching of Jesus and the apostles 
concerning the kingdom is a necessary starting-point. Although 
Jesus made the kingdom the predominant theme of the gospel, 
he did not define it. He adopted the word from the current 
Jewish teaching, and gave ita new meaning. ‘The bond that 
unites the Old Testament with the New, the religion of Israel 
97] é 
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with the gospel, is the idea of the kingdom of God. It is to 
come, and yet it is a present reality. It is in the souls of men; 
it is a living force in the bosom of society.”* The dream of the 
earlier prophets, that the nation, and then mankind, would become 
obedient to the will of Jehovah ; the individualism of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the sages; the visions of Daniel the seer—are all 
combined into a splendid ideal in the teaching of Jesus concern- 
ing the kingdom. Speaking in parables whose meaning was often 
purposely veiled, he emphasized the inner, mysterious nature of 
the kingdom more than its obvious features. The word “ king- 
dom” is abstract in the sense of reign or dominion—of power 
in the universe, of grace in the soul ;? and concrete in the sense 
of realm, or the subjects reigned over. The word in the abstract 
sense occurs but rarely in the New Testament. The kingdom of 
God usually means the company of believers, the Christian 
society. Yet its domain is first of all in the individual soul. It 
is dynamic before it is static, spiritual rather than formal. Before 
the Christian society is possible, souls must be renewed. 

Meyer, throughout his commentaries, maintains that the king- 
dom of God always signifies nothing else than the Messiah’s 
kingdom, the erection of which begins with the parousia, belong- 
ing not to “this world,” but to “the world to come” (on Rom. 
ia17; cf.0n t'Cor. 43:20). On Luke't7:21 he defendsiaae 
translation ‘the kingdom of God is among you,” and claims that 
the kingdom of God as an ethical condition of the soul is a 
modern idea, not historico-biblical. But an idea is not modern 
which the Fathers uniformly find in Luke 17:21, translating it 
correctly ‘‘the kingdom of God is within you,” and in several 
instances applying with exceptional force its teaching that the 
kingdom of God is in the soul. 

The idea of the kingdom as involving eternal life seems trace- 
able in Mark 9: 45 and 47; probably, also, in Luke 18:18 and 24, 
and John 3:3 and 15. The kingdom of God (synonymous with 
the kingdom of heaven) and of Christ is one, Matt. 13 :43; John 

*See FISHER, History of Christian Doctrine, pp. 23-5; FREMANTLE, Zhe World 
as the Subject of Redemption, p. 38. 

2Cf. the Lutheran and Reformed Confessions. 
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18:36; Eph. 5:5. Asto the relation of the kingdom to the 
church, the only passage in the New Testament bearing directly 
upon it (Matt. 16:17-19) is indeterminate. This passage is 
peculiar to Matthew, but is evidently an original utterance of 
Jesus. The idea of the kingdom is apparently here embodied 
by Jesus in the church as the form whereby or wherein the 
kingdom is to reach its goal. The institution which Jesus 
chooses as the distinctive, visible form of the kingdom, to con- 
sist of men of rock-like faith such as Peter’s, is to continue unvan- 
quished by the death of its members. The earthly decrees of 
Peter in regard to the kingdom, as represented by the church, 
shall be valid in heaven. 

The disciples thought that they understood the mysteries of 
the kingdom (Matt. 13:51), but only after Pentecost did they 
begin really to grasp them. Answering their inquiries about the 
kingdom (Acts 1:6f.) the Lord said: “Ye shall receive power, 
when the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be my 
witnesses.” Led by the Spirit, the disciples directed their ener- 
gies to proclaiming the gospel of the kingdom, and the kingdom 
increased visibly in the growth of the churches. Still looking 
for the speedy return of Jesus, they anticipated with his appearing 
the consummation of the kingdom. 

Besides the emergence of the church in the days of the apos- 
tles, which to some extent overshadowed the thought of the 
kingdom, there was a progress of doctrine which in part trans- 
ferred the center of their thought and preaching from the king- 
dom to the king. This is in the Fathers frequently carried to 
the length of identifying Christ and the kingdom. The new 
point of view is manifest in comparing the discourses in Acts 
with the parables of Jesus. Three times in Acts “the things 
concerning the kingdom” are significantly combined with “the 
things concerning Jesus” (8:12; 28:23, 31). Only after Pente- 
cost did a definite Christology arise; but from that time it began 
at once to reveal the dynamic which established the eternal life 
of the kingdom in men’s souls, and thereby in their relations 
with one another promoted the fraternal life of the church. 

But as time went on, and Jesus did not return, while members 
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of the new society were being removed by death, an adjustment 
in their thought of the kingdom became inevitable. Especially 
would the persecutions, as they increased, tend to make trans- 
cendental the views of the kingdom, as to the nature of its 
conquest of the world, and the time and place of its full realiza- 
tion. The general tone of the thirty-two references to the king- 
dom inthe New Testament outside the gospels is eschatological, 
the thought of the kingdom as a present reality being merged 
inthe form of the church. The expectation seemed to be that 
when Christ appeared in judgment on the earth the kingdom 
would be set up to continue, possibly, on a regenerated earth, 
though, at last, not under the control of the Christ, but of God 
the Father. 

The Apocalypse, with its vivid portrayal of the times of per- 
secution and of triumph, would give important testimony as to 
the changing idea of the kingdom, if we knew its author and its 
origin. The millennial ideas of the patristic age seem to have 
sifted through the Apocalypse from the Old Testament, 
especially Daniel, but met with strong opposition and proved 
evanescent. The idea of a millennium, however, whether as a 
transformation of earth into heaven, or as a representation of, 
or prelude to, the heavenly consummation, has vitality, and 
recurs at different epochs; one phase of it notably in our day in 
writings of which Fremantle’s The World as the Sulject of 
Redemption is typical. 


The following plan exhibits the New Testament usage of the 
term “kingdom of God” or its equivalent, with the most 
important references, some of which might be otherwise grouped. 

I. Goa’s reign—the abstract idea-— Matt. 6:10, 33; Luke 
Lege duke Lye 21s) ROMs 1407; hor 4.320). 

Il. God's realm—the concrete reality: the community of saints, 
or the ideal society of men as brothers because sons of a com- 
mon Father. 

(1) As an order of things already present or impending (indefinite 
as to time, Acts 1:6f.; as to place, Luke 17737): Mattugua. 
Ay 235152 35 103) 122205 160235 10.12 20 ih aires wane 
25:1; Luke 19:11; Acts 1:6;,leb. 12: 28. 
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(2) With spectal reference to its personal constituency and social 
Meer eats) TO.203 82123 1 hs ity. 12? Ehap 135. bos) 
mie24; 21.31; 23:13; Acts 14:22; 1 Cor. 15:24. Its origin, 
growth, and process, John 18: 36; Matt. 13; Mark 4:26f. Con- 
ditions of entering and remaining, John 3:3, 5; Matt. 18: 1—4; 
Luke 9: 62. 

(3) As having bounds or limits, and thus suggesting organized 
form. Matt. 16:19 marks the point of attachment for the 
idea of the church as the kingdom. Possibly Matt. 13:41 isa 
point of connection with the millennial idea. 

(4) As future, but not definitely eschatological. Matt. 16:28; 
Markg:1; Matt.20:21; 26:29; Mark 9:47 (cf 45); Luke 
ete, 22-10, 30; 23:51. 

(5) Eschatological, associated with the parousia and the last judg- 
eeeeeeniatt, 7.285 $: 1b; 13:43; 25: 34;, Luke 23342; 1 Cor 
meget Maal. 5221; Eph. 5:5; 1 Cor. 15:50; Col. 4:11; 1 
eee 02; 2 Thess. 1:5; 2 Tim..431, 18% Jass.22 5) :2 
Pet. 1:11; Rev. 12:10. In certain of these later references 
the kingdom is apparently anticipated as about to exist in 
heaven after the parousia. The thought of Christ’s kingdom as 
now existing in the celestial world, into which the believer 
enters at death, does not appear in New Testament times. 


Thus the kingdom of God in the New Testament is a com- 
plex idea, the emphasis falling now upon one, now upon another 
of its several phases. In general it may be said that the king- 
dom is personal and social, and, when the idea of time enters 
in, usually eschatological. The various connotations of the idea 
in the Fathers are usually traceable to Scriptural references as 
the points of departure. 


In the present work the Fathers are considered in chrono- 
logical order, arranged in groups of Greek and Latin in each of 
the three periods. There is in general no sharp line of demarca- 
tion between the second and third periods, in the current ideas of 
the kingdom, and the same may be said of the Greek and Latin 
churches. Of each writer the references he makes to the king- 
dom are characterized somewhat in detail and as a whole, with 
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quotation of those which seem most important. The number of 
references quoted (out of the whole number of nearly four thou- 
sand) is between five and six hundred, representing about fifty 
Fathers and over one hundred and seventy-five works. In the 
supplement several tables are given, showing the distribution of 
references to the kingdom among the Fathers, together with 
their use of Scripture. 
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PERIOD I.—THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 
CHAPTER II. 


CLEMENT OF Rog, in the first certain reference to the kingdom 
after the apostolic age, says that the apostles went forth with 
the glad tidings that the kingdom of God was about to come 
(Epistle to the Corinthians, 42). The righteous dead dwell in the 
abode of the pious; and they shall be manifest in the visitation’ 
of the kingdom of God (50). These references regard the king- 
dom as eschatological. In chap. 54 citizenship in the kingdom 
is spoken of proleptically, in the sense given it by Paul in ‘our 
citizenship is in heaven”: ‘“‘This have they done and will do, 
who live as citizens of that kingdom of God which bringeth no 
regrets ;”’? but the kingdom itself is eschatological. 

The ancient homily by an unknown author, the so-called 
Second Epistle of Clement, has several references to the kingdom 
as a place of future rest or blessedness. ‘‘And ye know, 
brethren, that the sojourn of this flesh in this world is mean and 
for a short time, but the promise of Christ is great and mar- 
velous, even the rest of the kingdom that shall be and of life 
eternal” (5). Twice the word Bacideov, royal palace or seat of 
empire, is used instead of Baowtefa. ‘With what confidence 
shall we, if we keep not our baptism pure and undefiled, enter 
into to Baoideov of God?” (6). ‘The unbelievers shall be 
amazed when they see the kingdom of the world given to Jesus” 
(17).3 This does not necessarily involve the conversion of 
the world. In sec. 12 occurs the important passage: ‘‘Let us 
therefore await the kingdom of God betimes in love and 
righteousness, since we know not the day of God's appearing. 
For the Lord himself, being asked by a certain person when 
his kingdom would come, said: ‘When the two shall be one, and 
the outside as the inside, etc. These things if ye do’, saith he, 
‘the kingdom of my father shall come.’”” Here the kingdom of 


1 érigKoTy. 2 of modurevouevor Thy dueTauérAnTov TodTelav Tov Beov. 
A ae a 
370 Bacidevoy Tot Kdcpou év TW Inoov. 
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Christ is identical with the kingdom of God, and the time of 
its coming, though future, may be imminent, and is to some 
extent conditioned on human conduct. “If therefore we shall 
have wrought righteousness in the sight of God, we shall enter 
into his kingdom and receive the promises which ear hath not 
heard nor eye seen,” etc. (g). Whether it shall come in and 
with this doing of righteousness, or as a consequent reward, 
the ethical relation is important. These passages are clearly 
eschatological. 

In sec. 14: ‘‘The Books and the Apostles plainly declare 
that the church exists, not now for the first time, but hath been 
from the beginning; for it was spiritual, . . . . and was mani- 
fested in the last days ... . in the flesh of Christ.” By these 
and other mystical expressions we are reminded of Hilary’s 
view of the kingdom of Christ in his flesh, and of Augustine’s 
De Civitate Det, which is both kingdom and church. 

In the so-called Afzstle of Barnabas, which is variously dated 
from 70 to 182 A. D., and so may be earlier than Clement, it is 
said that he that doeth righteousness shall be glorified in the 
kingdom of God (21). ‘They that desire to see me, and to 
attain unto my kingdom, must lay hold on me through tribula- 
tion and affliction” (7). If we relax our efforts, and slumber 
over our sins, there is danger lest ‘‘the prince of evil receive 
power against us and thrust us out from the kingdom of the 
Lord,” apparently from attaining unto it. It is mystically 
declared that ‘the kingdom of Jesus is on the cross, and they 
who set their hope on him shall live forever” (8). It is said in 
the same section that ‘‘in his kingdom there shall be evil days, 
in which we shall be saved,” which seems to involve an earthly 
experience, perhaps millennial. There is a temple of God in 
renewed human hearts, a spiritual temple built up in his name in 
place of the Jewish temple (16). The church, rather than the 
kingdom, is probably here in mind. 

In the Didaché, or Teaching of the Apostles, the following 
prayer, with slight variations, occurs twice: ‘‘May thy church 
be gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy king- 
dom, which thou hast prepared for it” (9g and 10). 
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Thus in the earliest patristic reference to the church and the 
kingdom together, they are clearly distinguished from each other. 
The kingdom is still future and eschatological with implied 
reference to Matt. 25:34; but nothing is indicated as to the 
place of its manifestation. The thought may be that the 
church as a whole is to have place in the kingdom; as Cyprian 
speaks of the church as “that which shall reign there.” Twice 
in quoting the Lord’s Prayer the closing words read: ‘“ For 
thine is the power and the glory,” omitting ‘“ kingdom.” 

In the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which may possibly 
be a Jewish, rather than Christian, writing, two or three general 
references occur: ‘‘ The Lord sware to me withan oath that the 
kingdom should never fail from me”’ (Judah, 23 \iue Ens king- 
dom an everlasting kingdom” (Joseph, 1g). “The kingdom of 
the Lord shall not be among you, for he will forthwith take it 
away” (Benjamin, 9). 

The Shepherd of Hermas is written in a style so highly figura- 
tive and involved as to be often obscure. The Visions and 
Similitudes center around the building of a tower which is 
repeatedly declared to be the church (Vs. 3.3; Szm.g9.13). But 
in the voluminous discussions centering about this idea, the 
kingdom of God seems frequently to be synonymous with the 
church. 

The church was created before all things (Vis. 2.4). ‘But 
the tower in building is the church; ye shall be purified, and 
shall be useful as stones for its building. The white portion is 
the coming age, in which the elect of God shall dwell” (4. 3). 
Life is for all that keep the commandments of the Lord: all the 
righteous and repentant have their dwelling within the tower. 
The penitent had their dwelling placed within the first walls, 
and some of them even ascended into the tower (Sim. 8. 7 ; 
Sy a0; 8.6). 

The tower is built upon the rock and upon the gate: it is 
made a single stone with the rock (9. 15,13). This rock and gate 
is the Son of God ; the rock is ancient and the gate recent : being 
made recent in the manifestation of Christ, that they who are 
to be saved may enter through it into the kingdom of God. 
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Only the stones which come through the gate go to the build- 
ing of the tower; thus no one shall enter into the kingdom of 
God, except he receive the name of his Son. The builders of 
the tower are angels, by whom the Lord is walled about. But 
the gate is the Son of God; there is this one entrance to the 
Lord, to the kingdom of God (9.12). Those who believe 
shall become one spirit and one body (9.13). 

But some, having been placed in the tower, after a time 
were enticed, and were cast away from the house of God. 
There was therefore a cessation in the building, that, if these 
repent, they may go into the building of the tower ; thus God 
‘restored our life” (9.14). The evil shall be cast out and the 
church of God purified ; there shall be one body of them that 
are purified, just as the tower when purified became made as it 
were of one stone. It is hard for such as go astray to enter into 
the kingdom of God; but, if they repent and do good, they 
shall live unto God. Let them do so speedily, before the tower 
is completed. The righteous dwell, without doubt, in the 
kingdom of God. But the other stones, which have remained 
round and have not been fitted into the building, have been 
put back into their place. For this world and its vanities must 
be cut from off them, and then they will fit into the kingdom of 
God (9 SDPO, £5... 20,20, 20; 31). The last statement is obviously 
a reference to the tower, or church, under the name of the 
kingdom. 

There is thus in the Shepherd no distinct and consistent idea 
of the kingdom; but it is significant that this composition, 
which was long treated as a part of Scripture and had large 
influence upon later Fathers, so closely interweaves the idea of 
the church with that of the kingdom as to make them prac- 
tically interchangeable. The most important note of time as 
connected with the kingdom is the urgent call to repent before 
the completion of the tower. To enter into the kingdom is 
parallel with living unto God. The figure of the building 
recalls Paul’s temple of God, and Peter’s living stones built 
upon the Rock. 

IGnatius declares in his Efestle to the Philippians, 3: ‘If any 
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man followeth one that maketh a schism, he doth not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” In the Martyrdom of Ignatius (perhaps genu- 
ine) he is reported as saying: ‘the only-begotten Son of God, 
whose kingdom may I enjoy’”’(2). Poxycarp, Ef. to the Philip- 
plans, in secs. 2 and 5, quotes 1 Cor. 6: 10, and Matt. 5 :3 and 
10 in part both apparently with an eschatological reference. 
The Smyrnzans pray in The Martyrdom of Polycarp, 20: ‘May it be 
our lot to be found in the kingdom of Jesus Christ;” and in 22: 
“That the Lord Jesus Christ may gather me also with his elect 
into his heavenly kingdom.”’ ArisTIpDEs says in the Apology, 16: 
“Verily this is the way of the truth which leads those who travel 
therein to the everlasting kingdom promised through Christ in 
the life to-come.” The Epistle to Diognetus, 9, very beautifully 
prays: “that .... we might now be made deserving by the 
goodness of God, and having made clear our inability to enter into 
the kingdom of God by ourselves, might be enabled by the ability 
of God.” This of itself might look like a reference to the kingdom 
as a present reality, but in the next section (10) the reference to 
the heavenly kingdom is plain: ‘ For God loved men for 
whose sake he made the world, . . . . to whom he promised the 
kingdom which is in heaven, and will give it to those that have 
loved him.” The references in this paragraph are to the king- 
dom as a place of future reward or bliss, either terrestrial 
(eschatological) or celestial. The second reference from the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp and the second from the Epistle to Diog- 
metus are clearly celestial (cf 2 Tim. 4:18): and the proba- 
bility is somewhat strong that this is the prevailing reference of 
the group, it being regarded eschatologically and as even now 
existent in heaven. 

The millennial notions of PapiaAs are found in fragments in 
other writers. Eusebius (Ch. Ast. 3.39) refers to the state- 
ments ‘‘of a somewhat mythical character, among which he 
says that there will be a period of some (ten) thousand years 
after the resurrection, and that the kingdom of Christ will be 
set up in material form on this earth. These ideas I suppose he 
got through a misunderstanding of the apostolic accounts,” 
etc. Jerome, in his J/ustrious Men, 18, speaks of Papias as 
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having promulgated the Jewish tradition ot a millennium, teach- 
ing that after the resurrection the Lord will reign in the flesh 
with the saints. Irenaus also (Heresies, 5.33) quotes Papias 
as saying: ‘The days will come in which vines shall grow each 
having ten thousand shoots, and on each shoot ten thousand 
branches,” etc. Maximus Confessor and Photius (Lightfoot, p. 
534) refer to Papias as having mentioned material viands among 
the anticipated joys of the kingdom. 

In the Reliques of the Elders preserved in Irenzus, 4. 27: ‘He 
said this (1 Cor. 6:9 f.), not to those who are without, but to us, 
lest we be cast out of the kingdom of God,” etc. ‘* Without” 
here seems to mean outside the Christian circle, and the kingdom 
to be the future state of reward on earth or in heaven. In 5. 36 
gradations in the heavenly reward are indicated: ‘The Elders 
say that this is the distinction between the habitations of them 
that bring forth a hundred-fold, and of them that bring forth 
sixty and thirty: the first shall be taken up into the heavens, and 
the second shall dwell in Paradise, and the third shall inhabit the 
city; and that therefore our Lord said, ‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.’ ”’ 

The apostolic Fathers contain fifty-two references to the king- 
dom, among which are ten quotations from the New Testament. 
The phrase ‘‘kingdom of God” occurs twenty-seven times, while 
“kingdom of heaven” is not used." In this first period, extend- 
ing to about 150 A. D., the view of the kingdom on the whole 
resembles that of the apostles, with notable development as to 
definiteness of place —on the one hand millennial on earth, on the 
other celestial. Indications of a possibly non-eschatological 
view of the kingdom linger apparently only in the Shepherd, 
in which there is that vague intermingling of the ideas of the 
kingdom and the church, which, as remarked above, was widely 
influential in later times. 

"In the whole patristic period the phrase “kingdom of heaven” occurs three times 
where the phrase “kingdom of God” occurs twice; the relative usage in the Greek and 


Latin Fathers being much the same. See Schiirer, Wistory of the Jewish People, Div. 2, 
Vol. II, p. 171, and notes. 
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PERIOD II. THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS 
SUBSEQUENT TO THE APOSTOLIC. 


A.—GREEK. 
CHAPTER III. 
JUSTIN MARTYR, IRENAZUS, AND HIPPOLYTUS. 


1. Justin Martyr, the great apologist of the second 
century, says in his /irst Apology, 11: ‘‘And when you hear that 
we look fora kingdom, you suppose, without making any inquiry, 
that we speak of a human kingdom; whereas we speak of that 
which is with God, as appears also from the confession.? For if 
we looked for a human kingdom, we should also deny our Christ, 
that we might not be slain . . . . But since our thoughts are 
not on the present, we are not concerned when men cut us off.” 
Here the idea of the kingdom is eschatological. The kingdom 
is “with God,” waiting to be manifested in the future. Only 
the regenerate shall see it (15.61). In the Dialogue with 
Trypho, the Jew, the kingdom is treated as the millennium. 
“Christ is King, and is preached as having the everlasting 
kingdom; so I prove from all the Scriptures” (34). In chap. 
39, Trypho says: ‘You have proved from the Scriptures 
that Christ must suffer, and come again with glory, and 
receive the eternal kingdom over all the nations, every kingdom 
being made subject to him; now show us that this man is He.” 
In chap. 51, Justin says: ‘Christ preached also Himself, saying 
that the kingdom of heaven isat hand. .... Moreover, hereferred 
to the fact that there would be no longer in your nation any 
prophet, and to the fact that men recognized that the new cove- 
nant, which God formerly (promised), was then present, z. ¢., 
Christ himself; and in the following terms: ‘The law and the 
prophets were until John; from that time the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence,’”’ etc. The main thought of this involved pas- 
sage is that Christ is king: the kingdom is his, ‘There will be 


* Cf. the confession in the Apos. Constitutions, p. 31. 
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a resurrection of the dead and a thousand years in Jerusalem ; 
the everlasting and imperishable kingdom with Christ is to be 
enjoyed in this same land, a future possession for all the saints”’ 
(79. 117, 130). 

Justin’s idea of the kingdom is thus eschatological, in the 
millennial form. 

2. In JrEN#US, also, we find millennial views: Christ shall 
introduce an eternal kingdom, which is the resurrection of the 
just. In the times of the kingdom the righteous man on earth 
shall forget to die; there shall be an inheritance in the kingdom 
of the earth, foreseen by John ( Against Heresies, Book 5, chaps. 26, 
36). In the peaceful times of the kingdom the Spirit of God 
shall vivify and increase mankind (4. 20). And yet Christ’s 
kingdom is now existent in heaven, for ‘‘he sent on before into 
his kingdom the infants slain at Bethlehem” (3. 16). It is also 
here on earth, for the ‘‘new treasure” of the kingdom in Matt. 
13:52, is ‘the manner of life required by the gospel” (4.9). 
Christ by the apostles announced that the kingdom of heaven 
had drawn nigh, and that he was dwelling within those that 
believe (3.21). It is clear that those who disallow his salvation, 
and frame an idea of another God beside him who made the 
promise to Abraham, are outside the kingdom of God, blasphem- 
ing God, who introduces to the kingdom of heaven, through 
Jesus Christ, Abraham and his seed, the church (4.8). The 
“violent” seize the kingdom by strong and earnest striving. 
The heavenly kingdom is honorable to those who have known 
the earthly one. The church, fashioned after the image of the 
Son, is designed to bring man to perfection (4. 37). By means 
of the earthly kingdom, which is the commencement of incor- 
ruptibleness, those who shall be worthy are accustomed gradually 
to receive God (capere Deum, 5. 22). 

Irenzeus thus recognized at least two kingdoms of Christ, the 
“heavenly” and the “earthly.” It is not quite clear whether 
he thinks of the church as the earthly kingdom, or as one phase 
or portion of it. The earthly kingdom is either now existent 
in connection with the church; or, perhaps, to be first realized 
after the resurrection as the prelude to the eternal heavenly 
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kingdom. In the references cited from 4. 8 and 4. 9 Irenzus 
seems to regard the kingdom as in some sense the state of 
salvation. 

3. Huppotytus, in the /ragments on Daniel, says: ‘There is 
nothing stable among men, but only that which is the appointed 
end of all things—the kingdom of God. In 500 years from the 
birth of Christ the end shall be.” Commenting on 7: 17, he says: 
“After the fourth beast is removed, earthly things shall end, and 
heavenly things begin; that the indissoluble and everlasting 
kingdom of the saints may be brought to view, and the King 
coming from heaven as the world’s judge;” and on 22: ‘He 
shall consume all with the eternal fire of punishment. But to his 
servants he will give an everlasting kingdom: 7. ¢., they shall 
possess the endless enjoyment of good.” In his treatise On Christ 
and Anti-Christ, 5,he bids Christians: “Find out from the Scriptures 
what the conflagration of the whole world shall be, and what the 
glorious and heavenly kingdom of the saints is to be when they 
reign together with Christ.” In the Fragment on Daniel, 7:27 £., 
he makes the Sabbath “‘the true type and emblem of the future 
kingdom of the saints, when Christ shall come from heaven and 
they shall reign with him, as John says in the Apocalypse,” etc. 
In these references we observe that the kingdom is to 
ensue on the destruction of the earth. In the Refutation of all 
Heresies, Book 9, chap. 7, it isa future reward: ‘“‘Thou shalt possess 
an immortal body, and receive the kingdom of heaven, thou who, 
while thou didst sojourn in life, didst know the Celestial King.” 
It is significant that Hippolytus interprets the parable of the tares 
as referring to the church (Book 9g, chap. 4). 

In discussing and refuting the heretical notions of the Ophites 
(Book 5, chaps. 2-4) , the following phrases, which indicate that 
the inner, subjective view of the kingdom was known among 
heretics, occur in obscure connection: “the kingdom of heaven 
to be sought for within aman,” and ‘‘the kingdom of heaven that 
reposes within us as a treasure, as leaven hid in the meal.” Perhaps 
the most curious definition of the kingdom to be found anywhere 
is in this quotation from the teaching of the sect just named: 
“That which is nothing, and which consists of nothing, inasmuch 
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as itis indivisible—a point — will become through its own reflec- 
tive power a certain incomprehensible magnitude. This, he says, 
is the kingdom of heaven, the grain of mustard seed, the point 
which is indivisible in the body; and, he says, no one knows this 
| point ] save the spiritual only.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, ORIGEN, AND METHODIUS. 


1. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA.— The views of this church 
Father may be seen from the following quotations, ‘A stranger 
is permitted to enter the kingdom of heaven, when he is enrolled 
and made a citizen . . . . made an heir of God, to share God's 
kingdom with the Son. This is the first-born church . . . . these 
are the first-born enrolled in heaven, who hold high festival with 
angels” (Exhortation to the Heathen, chap. 9). He promises us 
the kingdom of heaven as a reward for learning (chap. 1). He is 
greatest in the kingdom who shall do and teach: imitating God 
in conferring like benefits (Szromata, 2. 19). It isto the violent 
that the kingdom of God belongs. The violent that storm the 
kingdom are not so in disputations ; but by continuance ina right 
life and unceasing prayers are said to take it by force. For 
this alone is commendable violence, to take life from God by 
force (Strom. 4.2: Quis Dives, 21). The least in the kingdom, 
2. e., His own disciple, is greater than John. ‘Abandon the alien 
possessions that are in thy soul, that, becoming pure in heart, 
thou mayest see God, which is another way of saying: Enter 
into the kingdom of heaven” (Quis Dives, 31 and 19). 

In these references the idea of the kingdom as the Christian 
community is conspicuous, while there is frequent quotation 
of Scripture which refers to the kingdom as an inheritance of 
Hewmture, as 1 Cor. 6:9 and Matt..25:34. He quotes the 
two references in chaps. 42 and 50 of Clement of Rome. The 
kingdom is a reward of the present as well asof the future. By 
metonymy there is a notable application of the spiritual qualities 
which characterize the kingdom: to take the kingdom by force 
is to take life from God; to be pure in heart is to enter the king- 
dom, which, accordingly, seems to be regarded as the state of 
salvation. 

The relation of church to kingdom is suggestively referred to. 
‘False teachers by a perverse use of the divine words neither 
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enter into the kingdom of heaven, nor permit those whom they 
have deluded to attain the truth. Not having the true key, they 
do not enter as we do, through the tradition of the Lord, but dig 
through the wall of the church, and step over the truth,” etc. 
(Stromata, 7.17). As Clement has just said that these do not 
enter into the kingdom, he seems to distinguish between the 
kingdom and the church, while implying that entrance through 
the door into the church would bring one also into the kingdom. 
The germ of the idea of the invisible church is evident. Con- 
nected with this is the statement in 4.2: ‘The earthly church 
is the image of the heavenly,” whose influence may be traced in 
Origen and others. 

2. OricEN.—In his First Principles, 1.3, 6, he holds ‘That 
all men have communion with God, Christ’s words teach, Luke 
17: 20,21: ‘The kingdom of God is within you.’ And if Genesis 
2:7 be understood as applying generally to all men, then all men 
have a share in God. The kingdom is in all men potentially” 
(see below). Here for the first time we meet with the abstract 
idea, very frequent in the subsequent Fathers, of the kingdom as 
God’s reign in the soul. But the concrete idea is also clear 
in Origen: ‘‘Christ himself instructs his disciples, that when 
fully instructed he may form them into a kingdom worthy of 
God, and present them to God the Father. They do ina sense 
separate themselves .... that they may live as citizens of 
heaven, coming to the living God, and to the city of God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem,” etc. (Against Celsus, 6.17). 

In his Commentary on John these two fundamental ideas are 
blended. ‘‘One is a scribe made a disciple to the kingdom of 
heaven in the simpler sense, when he comes from Judaism and 
receives the teaching of Jesus Christ according to the church, 
but he is a scribe in a deeper sense when, having received ele- 
mentary knowledge through the letter of the Scriptures, he ascends 
to things spiritual, which are called the kingdom of the heavens. 

. . . He who abounds in knowledge free from error is in this 
kingdom. . . . So far as Christ, God the Word, has not his home 
in the soul, the kingdom of heaven is not in it, but when any one 
becomes nigh to admission of the Word, to him the kingdom of 
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heaven is nigh (Book 10.14). Of the kingdom of heaven there 
are as many keys as there are virtues. . . . And perhaps each 
virtue also is a kingdom of heaven, and all together are a king- 
dom of the heavens; so that according to this he is already in the 
kingdom of the heavens who lives according to the virtues. 
Then ‘ Repent’ is to be referred not to the time, but to deeds 
and dispositions: for Christ, who is all virtue, has come, and 
speaks, and on account of this the kingdom of God is within the 
disciples’ (Book 12.14). Hewho beholds the excellency of the 
Word, sees the Son of man coming in his kingdom ; if he beholds 
him also representing truth with perfect clearness, then he would 
behold his glory in addition to his kingdom: would see in him 
the kingdom of God come with power ; would see this, no longer 
under the reign of sin, but of Christ, who is God of all, whose 
kingdom is indeed potentially ‘within us,’’ but actually (as 
Mark expresses it, ‘‘with power’’) within the perfect alone (35). 
“The kingdom of heaven (in that very mystical parable Matt. 
18:23) is likened to a certain king. Who but the Son of God? 
For he is the King of the heavens, and as he is absolute Wisdom 
and absolute Righteousness and absolute Truth, is he not also 
absolute Kingdom? ... . ‘Theirs is the kingdom of heaven’ ; 
you may say that Christ is theirs in so far as he is absolute 
Kingdom, reigning in every thought of the man who is no longer 
under the reign of sin’? (Book 14.7, 14). 

The kingdom of the future will be celestial. In First Prins., 
3.6, secs. 8 and g: ‘There will be another earth, which receives 
into it all the saints, where they may be prepared for those bet- 
ter institutions to which no addition can be made. Forafter his 
agents and servants, the Lord Christ, who is King of all, will 
himself assume the kingdom ; 7. ¢., after instruction in the holy 
virtues, he will himself instruct those who are capable of receiv- 
ing him in respect of his being Wisdom, reigning in them until 
he has subjected them to the Father,” etc. In his Com. on John, 
Book 10. 11, 28, he speaks of what will take place ‘in the coming 


age and in heaven when the kingdom of God appears; .. . . in 
the kingdom of heaven, the Father’s house, in which are many 
mansions.” In First Prins., 2.11 and 3.7: ‘‘ The pure in heart, 
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by more rapid progress, will quickly ascend to a place in theair, 
and reach the kingdom of heaven, through those mansions, fol- 
lowing him who hath passed through the heavens,” etc. 

The equality of the members of the kingdom is emphasized. 
‘‘Every one who confesses Christ, the judgments of that man 
abide sure; he has the keys of the kingdom of heaven for bind- 
ing and loosing; for upon such the church of Christ is built’ 
(On John, Book 12.14). In Farst Prins.,1.3: ‘Weare evenin 
the present life placed in the church, in which is the form of that 
kingdom which is to come” (cf Clement of Alex.). 

Origen’s tendency to allegorize is given free play, as above in 
his use of the Hebraistic plural ‘‘the kingdom of the heavens,”’ 
and as when he says that Peter received the keys not of one 
heaven, but of more (On John, Book 10. 14). The difficulty in 
understanding certain of his expressions is increased by the 
doubt as to the originalreading. An instance may be cited from 
his Com. on Matthew, Book 11.16: ‘‘ The righteous indeed are 
prepared for the kingdom of heaven and for the exaltation in the 
kingdom of God;” yet he says (On John, 10. 14) that the king- 
dom of God and the kingdom of heaven arethe same. Origen’s 
regard for knowledge, while profound, is ever subservient to the 
ethical aim, as in his work Against Celsus, 8.11: ‘We desire 
not only to understand the nature of the divine kingdom of 
which we are continually speaking and writing, but to be of those 
who are under the rule of God alone, that the kingdom of God 
may be ours.” 

3. Metuopius.— This writer defines the kingdom as eternal 
life. ‘‘When Paul says that flesh and blood shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God, he does not give a disparaging opinion of the 
resurrection of the flesh, but would teach that the kingdom of 
God, which is eternal life, is not possessed by the body, but the 
body by the lifes. j2. The kingdom of God, which is life,” 
etc. (On the Resurrection, 13). He does not expressly say 
whether he regards eternal life as a present possession, but there 
can be little question that his prevailing conception is eschato- 
logical. 

The idea of the kingdom as a reward is prominent, as where 
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he distinguishes the church from the kingdom in his Oration on 
Simeon and Anna, 13: ‘Hail to thee, Catholic Church, which hast 
been planted in all the earth; . . . . fear not, little flock, for it 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give youthe kingdom.” Inthe 
Banquet, Discourse 7. 3, referring to the Beatitudes: ‘‘ The Lord 
promises different honors; to some, that they shall be numbered 
in the kingdom of Heaven; to others, the inheritance of the 
earth, and to others to see the Father.” The language of these 
last two quotations does not forbid the kingdom being thought 
of as a spiritual reward to be realized in the present life; the 
eschatological idea, however, is evident in such passages as the 
following: ‘That which is perfect has not yet come to us, 
namely, the kingdom of heaven and the resurrection; . . . . let us 
strive for a life of blessedness and the kingdom of heaven. ... . 
come into the temple and city of God.” (Banquet, Disc. 9. 2, 5; 
8. 4.) 

We meet first in Methodius with the definite statement that 
‘The kingdom of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
is one, even as their substance is one and their dominion one.”’ 
( Oration on Psalms, 5.) 


TT 


CHAPTER, V. 


THE APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS, THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS, AND 
THE CLEMENTINES. 


1. The Apocryphal Writings contain about thirty references to 
the kingdom, distributed among three gospels, eleven books of 
Acts, and three revelations, or visions. They are frequently 
indefinite ; their general tone is millennial. ‘‘ When Christ shall 
come to reign with his saints a thousand years the first earth will 
be dissolved, and this land of promise then revealed” (Viszon of 
Paul). The History of Joseph the Carpenter speaks of the banquet 
of the thousand years; and the Vzston of John contains the unique 
declaration that ‘‘ the whole world and Paradise shall be made 
one, and the righteous shall be on the face of all the earth with 
my_angels, Ps. 37:29.’ The prayer of the thief on the cross is 
several times given in the form, ‘‘When Thou shalt reign,” or 
‘become king.”’ 

In the Martyrdom of Bartholomew God’s kingdom is said to 
exist in heaven. In one MS. of the Acts of Thomas occur these 
sentences: ‘I rejoice with you, that you are made partakers 
ai Fis: kingdom. 3)... Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, to whom 
is due all glory and kingdom without end.” The Gospel of 
Nicodemus says: ‘‘Of those who have believed on Him, their 
kingdom shall endure forever.’’ The two following references 
are peculiar: Jesus says in the Acts and Martyrdom of Matthew: 
‘(I am Paradise, I am the Comforter,.... 1 the foundation 
of the church, I the kingdom of the bishops,” etc., and in the 
Revelation of Moses God says to Adam, who is lying on the ground 
in Paradise: ‘I will set thee in thy kingdom, on the throne of 
him that deceived thee.”’ 

2. The Apostolic Constitutions—In these there is about the 
same number of references to the kingdom as in the apocryphal 
writings, mostly eschatological, as ‘‘ That ye may become partak- 
ers of immortality and partners of the kingdom of God,” in Book 
6. 30; and ‘“ Preserve us unto His heavenly kingdom,” 8. 10, per- 
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haps celestial. The kingdom is also intimately connected with 
Christ, as in Book 7. 32: ‘They shall rejoice in the kingdom of 
God, which is in Jesus Christ.’”’ It seems to be viewed as a present 
possession in Book 5.16: ‘The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from them; . . . . having given the kingdom to you, heexpects 
the fruits of your gratitude and piety.” In 7.25 and 26 the 
prayer ‘‘ Gather together thy church from the ends of the earth” 
twice occurs as in the Didaché followed by, ‘ Let this thy king- 
dom come,” which may signify God’s universal reign on earth, 
but in any case is eschatological. The baptismal confession 
is given in 7.41: ‘I am baptized into the resurrection of 
the flesh, and into the remission of sins, and into the king- 
dom of heaven, and into the life of the world to come.” 
In 8. 7: ‘Pray that, .... being initiated into the death of 
Christ, they may rise with him, and become partakers of 
his kingdom, andmay be admitted to the communion of his 
mysteries: unite them to, number them among, those that are 
saved in his holy church.”” While the reader is, on the whole, 
strongly reminded in the Constitutions of the tone of the apostles, 
there seems to be an advance toward a closer relation between the 
church and the kingdom. 

3. The Clementines— About eighty-five references to the king- 
dom occur in these writings, with only two Scriptural quotations, 
which fact may indicate a comparatively early date. 

A. The Homilies —‘ The whole business of the church is like 
unto a ship bearing through a violent storm men of many places 
who desire toinhabit the city of the good kingdom ”’ (the so-called 
Epistle of Clement to James, 14). In Homily 3. 18, 19: ‘‘The key 
of the kingdom, which is knowledge, which alone can open the 
Pomeve: life... .. If anyone end this life in real ignorance 
he is rejected from the kingdom of God.” 

“God gave two kingdoms to two (beings), good and evil; to 
the evil, . . . the present world along with law, to punish, etc.; 
to the good, the eternal age to come. The boundary line of the 
two kings is the having or not having possessions” (Hom.,15.7, 
9). Here the ascetic tone is noticeable, as also in the follow- 
ing: ‘Christ, being thought worthy to be king of the world to 
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come, (fights against) him who by predestination has usurped 
the kingdom that nowis..... But those who have determined 
to accept the blessings of the future reign have no right to regard 
as their own the things that are here, except such as necessary 
food, since they belong to a foreign king. .... Two kingdoms 
have been established; the kingdom of heaven and the kingdom 
of the present:kingsof(the earth.:./:... The evil king rejoices 
in the destruction of the wicked. But the good one, the king 
of the age to come, loves the whole nature of man; but not being 
able to have boldness in the present world he counsels what is 
advantageous, like one who tries to conceal what he really is” 
(Hom., 3.19; 15. 7; 20. 2). This peculiar ethical view of expe- 
diency is not found elsewhere in the doctrine of the kingdom. In 
the Homilies the kingdom is always eschatological. 

B. The Recognitions also have much to say about the ‘‘two 
kingdoms,” the one evil and present, the other good and of the 
future. The latter seems to be regarded as the kingdom of God, 
but the idea is not clear and consistent. In 1.24 there seems to 
be at first sight a recognition of the social idea: ‘‘From the 
multitude came the election of the beloved, from whose oneness 
of mind the peaceful kingdom of God is constructed.” But 
this composition of the kingdom is evidently not thought of as 
now in progress on earth, for a little farther on we read: ‘‘He 
established two kingdoms, that of the present time and that of 
the future, and appointed times to each, .... and a day of 
judgment, in which is to be made a severance of things and of 
souls; so that the wicked shall be consigned to eternal fire, 
. . .. but those who have lived according to the will of God, 
introduced into an eternal abode, shall receive eternal gifts” 
etc. Again in 5:9: ‘From the beginning, as we have said, 
God instituted two kingdoms, and has given to each man the 
power of becoming a portion of that kingdom to which he shall 
yield himself to obey. And since it is decreed by God that no 
one man can be a servant of both kingdoms, . . . . be earnest to 
betake yourself to the covenant and laws of the good King.” 
The kingdom is eschatological and celestial : ‘‘The condition of 
this world shall pass away that the sublime condition of the 
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heavenly kingdom may shine forth” (3.28, 29). ‘The city is 
the kingdom in which dwells the Almighty Father” (2. 22). 
“If the soul at death is ignorant of God, it is driven forth from 
the light of his kingdom” (5.18). ‘At his second coming he 
shall take the pious into a share and association with himself in 
his kingdom” (1.49). 

But are the righteous while on earth in no sense in God’s 
kingdom? There seems to be a wavering on this point, as if 
the Recognitions were reluctant to let this idea merge wholly in 
the eschatological. In 1.51, 52, as to those who die before 
Christ’s coming: ‘‘ Know then that Christ was ever present with 
the pious, though secretly, . . . . especially those who waited 
for him, to whom he frequently appeared. .... Others, trans- 
lated to Paradise, should be kept for the kingdom. .... 
Blessed are all who shall attain to the kingdom.” In 8.55: 
“God, foreseeing that some men would incline to good, .... 
assigned those who would choose the good to his own govern- 
ment and his own care, and called them his peculiar inheritance ; 
but the evil to certain angels,” etc. In 9.3: ‘‘God by his Son 
created the world as a double house, separated by this firmament 
which is called heaven ; and appointed angelic powers to dwell 
in the higher, and a multitude of men to be born in this visible 
world, from among whom he might choose friends for his Son, 
prepared for him as a bride... .. But even till the time of the 
marriage, which is the manifestation of the world to come, he 
has appointed a certain power, to choose out and watch over 
the good ones of those who are born in this world, and to pre- 
serve them for his Son, set apart in a certain place of the world, 
which is without sin ; in which there are already some, who are 
there being prepared, as I said, as a bride,’ etc. These refer- 
ences suggest the idea of a sort of intermediate state, as it were 
a transitional form of the kingdom, perhaps blended with a vague 
notion akin to that of the invisible church. Certain of Hilary’s 
ideas have here a point of contact. 

In I. 45 occurs a curious blending of the figurative and the 
literal, referring evidently to the future kingdom: ‘Christ 
anoints with oil every one of the pious when they come to his 
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kingdom, for their refreshment after their labors, as having got 
over the difficulties of the way; so that their light may shine, 
and being filled with the Holy Spirit, they may be endowed 
with immortality.” 

The kingdom is thought of as a reward or treasure, rather 
than the Christian society, in the following: ‘‘The first duty of 
all is to inquire into the righteousness of God and his kingdom ; 
his righteousness, that we may be taught to act rightly; his 
kingdom, that we may know what is the reward appointed for 
labor and patience” (2.20). In 3.41 the exhortation is given 
to ‘‘seek first his righteousness,” omitting ‘‘ kingdom.” God 
has concealed the kingdom of heaven, that which is profitable to 
men, as a secret treasure, reporting it under various names 
throughout the ages, that all lovers of good might seek and find 
itin him. He who truly loves this possession of the kingdom 
of heaven will cast away evil practices, or fail to possess the 
heavenly kingdom; for it is foolish to love anything more than 
God, neglecting one’s own salvation (3.53). Here the king- 
dom is the supreme good, the way of salvation, with the empha- 
sis more upon the individual than the social side. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE LITURGIES AND MINOR GREEK FATHERS. 


1. The Liturgies—kIn the Liturgies of James, of Mark, and of 
the Apostles, the kingdom in the twenty references is usually 
equivalent to heaven. Three or four are general, as in the 
expression ‘‘ preaching the gospel of the kingdom,” and in the 
Lord’s Prayer. In the Liturgy of James, 44, the Prayer of 
Incense at the Last Entrance: ‘Keep us under the shadow of 
thy wings, and count us worthy till our last breath to partake of 
thy holy rites for the sanctification of our souls and bodies, for 
the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven,” etc. The Liturgy of 
the Holy Apostles, 13: ‘Bless this oblation, . . . . and may it 
be unto us... . for propitiation and forgiveness, .... and 
for a grand hope of resurrection from the dead, and for a new 
life in the kingdom of heaven.”’ In 20, the Obsignation or Final 
Benediction: ‘‘May Christ himself render us worthy of the 
splendid glory of his kingdom,” etc. In the prayer of the same 
section (20) said on the Lord’s Day and on feast days, the king- 
dom is probably also celestial, though ambiguous: ‘‘May he 
himself who blessed us with all spiritual blessings in the heavens, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, and prepared us for his kingdom, 
and called us to the desirable good things which neither cease 
nor perish, as he promised, .... bless this congregation,”’ 
etc. The same may be observed of the two following: In 18, 
the priest begins to break the bread and says: ‘‘O Lord, sanc- 
tify our lips through thy grace, that we may give the fruits of 
glory and praise to thy divinity, with all thy saints in thy king- 
dom;” and in 15: ‘Drink ye his chalice with faith in the house 
of his kingdom.” 

The idea of an intermediate state has a certain bearing upon 
the thought of the kingdom, as in the two following: In the 
Prayer for the Dead, the Liturgy of Mark, 15: ‘‘ Give peace to 
the souls of all who dwell in the tabernacles of thy saints. Gra- 
ciously bestow upon them in thy kingdom thy promised blessing, 
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which eye hath not seen . . . . Give peace to their souls, and 
deem them worthy of the kingdom of heaven,” etc. In the 
Liturzy of James, 36: *‘Remember, O Lord, the spirits@aiae 
from righteous Abel unto this day: unto them do thou give rest 
there in the land of the living, in thy kingdom, in the joy of 
Paradise, in the bosom of Abraham,” etc. These prayers for 
the dead seem to regard them as not yet in the celestial king- 
dom. But they are apparently even now, at least some of them, 
“in thy kingdom,” ‘in Paradise,” ‘in the tabernacles of thy 
saints.” It seems probable that this ambiguity is in part owing 
to the uncertainty as to the state of the departed, and that the 
righteous dead are vaguely thought of, even before reaching 
heaven, or at least the highest heaven, as ‘in thy kingdom.” 

Thus the Liturgies, expressing the general thought and feel- 
ing in worship, indicate that the kingdom is still conceived of 
eschatologically. 

2. The minor Greek Fathers of this period. —HEGEsIPPus in The 
Relatives of Christ (Euseb. Ch. Hist. 3. 20) understands the king- 
dom as celestial: ‘Being then asked concerning Christ and his 
kingdom, what was its nature, and when and where it was to 
appear, they answered that it was not of this world, nor of the 
earth, but belonged to the sphere of heaven and angels, and 
would make its appearance at the end of the world (or age) 
when he shall come in glory to judge living and dead, and ren- 
der to every one according to his course of life.” PETER OF 
ALEXANDRIA, Canon 5, thinks of the kingdom as the new life in 
the soul: ‘‘They preached not only repentance, but the kingdom 
of heaven, which, as we have learned, is within us: for the word 
which we believe is near us, in our mouth and in our heart. 
Dionysius oF ALEXANDRIA is celebrated for his doubts concerning 
the authorship of the Apocalypse, which are candidly and 
forcibly expressed, and for his opposition to millennarianism in 
its crude form. He says in his work On the Promises, 3: ‘‘Ce- 
rinthus teaches an earthly reign of Christ; . . . . he fancied that 
the kingdom would consist of sensuous pleasures,” etc. Caius 
also combated Cerinthus in similar terms. Of GrEGoryY THAU- 
MATURGUs only the disputed writings refer to the kingdom; in the 
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First Homily occurs one of the rare personifications of the king- 


dom: ‘Today, God invites, .... and the heavenly kingdom 
is urgent to summon those who mind celestial things) ete. in 
Hom. 2, On the Annunciation: ‘‘ By her (the Virgin’s) means are 


we called sons and heirs of the kingdom of Christ.” In Hom. 4, 
On the Holy Theophany, Christ says: ‘When thou seest me cast 
out demons, then hail my kingdom with adoration.” These last 
two references have the evangelical tone. ARcHELAUS, in his 
Disputation with Manes, speaks often of ‘the kingdom of the good 
God,” and of “the kingdom of light,” and has among other 
curious conceits a reference to the time when the devil’s father 
fell from the kingdom of heaven (33). THEOPHILUS has an 
obscure reference in his work On the Nature of God, which refer- 
ence may have given a suggestion to Origen: “If I call him 
Power, I mention his activity; if Providence, his goodness; if I 
call him Kingdom, I but mention his glory; if Lord, I mention 
his being Judge,” etc. ME iro, in a Fragment on Faith, has a gen- 
eral reference, beginning: ‘He who preached the kingdom.” 
ATHENAGORAS, in his Plea for the Christians, 18, says: ‘‘ May you, 
by considering yourselves, be able to discover the heavenly 


kingdom also!” JuLrus AFRICANUS, in his Chronology, On Events 
in Persia,says: ‘‘The Sages said, ‘ But of Judah has arisen a king- 
dom which shall subvert all the memorials of the Jews.’”’ In the 


anonymous Selections from the Prophetic Scriptures, 12: ‘‘We have 
received, as it were, an earnest of the eternal blessings and of 
the ancestral riches. For he said: ‘Seek the kingdom of God,’”’ 
etc. Inthe Syriac Documents the references are as a rule to the 
celestial kingdom. 

There are thus in the fragments of these minor Greek Fathers 
several conceptions of the kingdom, but the prevailing sense 
makes it a kingdom in heaven. 


B.—LA TIN. 
CHAPTER -VIL. 
TERTULLIAN AND CYPRIAN. 


I, TERTULLIAN’S 161 references have as a whole the eschato- 
logical tone. The references in his Catholic, or pre-Montanistic 
writings, before 202 A. D., are comparatively few and unimpor- 
tant, and indicate an intermingling of the ideas of the kingdom 
as terrestrial and celestial. In the Prescription against Heresies, 
chap. 13: ‘‘He preached the new law and the new promise of 
the kingdom of heaven.” In the work on Spectacular Shows, sec. 
30, he refers to the ‘“‘fast-approaching advent of our Lord, the 
rising of the saints, the kingdom of the just thereafter.” On 
Prayer, 5: ‘‘Thy kingdom come’ has reference to that whereto 
‘Thy will be done’ refers—in us, that is. And if the manifes- 
tation of the Lord’s kingdom pertains unto the will of God and 
unto our anxious expectation, how do some pray for a protrac- 
tion of the age, when the kingdom of God, which we pray may 
arrive, tends to the consummation of theage ?”’ In the treatise 
On Baptism, chap. 13, John 3:5 is quoted, possibly with the social 
conception of the kingdom; and in chap. 20 he says: ‘No one 
untempted should attain the celestial kingdoms.” In the trea- 
tise addressed To his Wife, 6, occurs the phrase, ‘the celestial 
kingdom,” which is, in a parallel passage in Woman’s Dress, 9, 
“the kingdom of God.” On Jdolatry, 9: He cannot hope for 
the kingdom of heaven who abuses the heaven (as in astrology). 

The Montanistic writings are in general millennial and mate- 
rialistic. Against Marcion, Book 3, chap. 24: ‘We confess that 
a kingdom is promised us upon the earth, although before heaven, 
only in another state of existence; ... . it will be after the 
resurrection for one thousand years, in the divinely-built city of 
Jerusalem, let down from heaven; ... . this Ezekiel knew of, 
and John beheld: >. 6): It is suitable that the saints be rewarded 
on earth, the scene of their suffering for Christ. .... Of the 
heavenly kingdom this is the process: after its thousand years 
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are over, within which period is completed the resurrection of 
the saints, will ensue the destruction of the world at the judg- 
ment; we shall be changed into the substance of angels, ... . 
and so removed to that kingdom in heaven whereof we treat. 
. ... There is thus an earthly and a heavenly dispensation.” 
In Book 4, chap. 33, Christ is identified with the kingdom: “A 
certain limit is placed between the old dispensation and the new, 
at which Judaism ceased and Christianity began, a cessation 
(which was fulfilment, not extinction) of the law and the 
prophets and the commencement of that gospel in which is the 
kingdom of God, Christ himself.” In chap. 35, on Luke 17:20, 
21: Who will not interpret “within you” to mean “in your 
hand,” ‘‘ within your power,” if you do the commandment of God ? 
If, however, the kingdom of God lies in his commandment,.... 
Moses gives the same view in Deut. 30:11-13. This means, 
Neither in this place nor in that is the kingdom of God; for 
behold, it is within you. This concerns the Lord’s own king- 
dom, for he says that the Son of man must suffer many things 
and be rejected, before his coming, at which time his kingdom 
will be really ( substantialiter) revealed. In Book 5, chap. 10: 
The substance of the flesh is to be changed at the resurrection, 
which is the gate through which the kingdom is entered. On 
the Resurrection of the Flesh, 50 and 51: Flesh and blood are 
excluded from the kingdom of God in respect of their sin, not 
of their substance. In Christ flesh and blood obtain both heaven 
and the kingdom of God. But sin shall be ‘excluded from the 
kingdom and indeed from the court of heaven itself.” 

The millennium is thus the prelude of the true kingdom of 
God, for ‘‘when the world shall pass away, then the kingdom of 
heaven shall be opened ” (On the Soul, 55). In two passages 
the kingdom is equivalent to heaven in a way that reminds us 
of Chrysostom. Ox the Scorpion’s Bite, 10: ‘For though you 
think heaven still shut, remember that the Lord left here to Peter, 
and through him to the church, the keys of it, which every one 
....having confessed. ... will carry with him.” And On Modesty, 
1: ‘Apprehension or desire of the eternal fire or kingdom.” The 
church is here distinguished from the kingdom, but in his work 
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Against Marcion, Book 3, chap. 23, he says: ‘‘ His Holy Spirit, who 
builds the church, which is indeed the temple, and household, 
and city of God,” which not only reflects a thought of Hermas, 
like him leaving the relation between church and kingdom 
indefinite, but is clearly a seed-thought for Augustine’s De Czvi- 
tate Det. 

Besides holding to the view of Luke 17: 21, already given 
above, he quotes I Cor. 4: 20, ‘‘not in speech but in power,” in 
the same vein (Ox Modesty, 14); and in his treatise On the 


Soul, 39, in commenting on John 3:5, says: ‘‘cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God: in other words, he cannot be 
holy.” The kingdom is, however, at least in words, dis- 


tinguished from eternal life: ‘‘To them from whom the kingdom 
is taken away, of course the life which exists in the kingdom is 
not permitted either” (On Modesty,16). The social conception of 
the kingdom seems to be in mind when he quotes Rev. 1:6 in 
his Exhortation to Chastity, 7: ‘‘It is written, ‘A kingdom also and 
priests to his God and Father hath he made us,’”’ but in view 
of his general usage, the expression must be taken in a proleptic 
sense. Also in his work Against Praxeas, 26, he refers to Luke 
22:29: ‘‘He awards the kingdom to his disciples as he says it 
had been appointed to himself by the Father.” 

2. CYPRIAN is a true connecting link between ‘the master”’ 
Tertullian and the great Augustine. Even more ardently than 
Tertullian he looks toward the manifestation of the kingdom 
in the time of the Last Things, but not in the millennial form. 
Like him also he dwells upon its ethical nature, emphasizing still 
further its spiritual elements as the substance of character. 
Like him he declares that Christ himself is the kingdom of God, 
as the impersonation of that which we pray may come, and in 
whom we shall reign; and advances toward a closer conception 
of the relation between the church and the kingdom. In all 
these points we may trace his influence on Augustine, who recog- 
nized his indebtedness to Cyprian in many germinal thoughts, as 
is evident from his tribute to Cyprian in chap. 26 of his 
work on Grace and Free-Will: “‘I strongly advise you to read 
attentively the book of the blessed Cyprian on The Lord's 
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Prayer. So far as the Lord shall assist you, understand it, and 
commit it to memory.’’ In no less than eleven other places in 
Vol. V of his works, does Augustine refer to this treatise of 
Cyprian. 

“«Thy kingdom come.’ We ask that the kingdom of God 
may be set forth to us, even as also that his name may be sancti- 
fied inus. For where does God not reign? We pray that our 
kingdom, which has been promised us by God, may come, which 
was acquired by the blood and passion of Christ; that we who 
first are his subjects in the world, may hereafter reign with Christ 
when he reigns, as in Matt. 25:34. Christ himself, however, 
may be the kingdom of God, whom we day by day desire to 
come; whose advent we crave to be quickly manifested to us. 
For since he is Himself the resurrection, since in him we rise 
again, so also the kingdom of God may be understood to be 
Himself, since in him we shall reign. But we do well in seek- 
ing the kingdom of God, z. e., the heavenly kingdom, because 
there is also an earthly kingdom. There is need of prayer, that 
we fall not away from the heavenly kingdom, as the Jews fell. 
The Jews were previously children of the kingdom, so long as 
they continued to be also children of God; but after the name 
of father ceased to be recognized among them, the kingdom also 
ceased; and therefore we Christians, who in our prayer begin to 
call God our Father, pray also that God’s kingdom may come to 
us” (On the Lord’s Prayer, 13). In Epistle 72.2: ‘From this earth 
and from these sufferings you shall speedily come to the king- 
dom of heaven.” On Mortality, 2: ‘‘The kingdom of God is now 
beginning to be at hand; the reward of life, . . . . the posses- 
sion lately lost of Paradise, are now coming with the passing 
away of the world.” 

“The kingdom of God is not in the wisdom of the world, nor 
in eloquence, but in the faith of the cross and in virtue of con- 
versation” (Against the Jews, 3.69). In 4. 52, in illustrating the 
theme that ‘‘the liberty of believing cr of not believing is placed 
in free choice,” he quotes Luke 17:21, ‘“‘the kingdom of God is 
within you,” with Deut. 13:18, and Isa. 1:19. On the Unity of 
the Church, 14: ‘‘Charity will ever be in the kingdom, will endure 
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forever in the unity of a brotherhood linked to herself. Discord 
cannot attain to the kingdom of heaven,” etc. Here there may 
be the thought of charity as being always in the kingdom on its 
progress from earth to heaven. 

The church is to reign inthe kingdom. ‘He cannot be a 
martyr who is not in the church; he cannot attain unto the 
kingdom who forsakes that which shall reign there” (Unity of 
the Church, 14). In6: ‘The bride of Christ keeps us for God. 
She appoints the sons whom she has borne for the kingdom.” In 
Works and Alms, 9: ‘‘The Lord says that in the judgment, those 
who have labored in his church are admitted to receive the 
kingdom.” These references distinguish between the church and 
the kingdom; but a statement in Epzstle 72.11 makes the keys 
of Matt. 16:19 refer to the church: ‘‘The church is founded 
upon one who received the keys of it by the Lord’s voice.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


LACTANTIUS AND THE MINOR LATIN FATHERS. 


1. Lacrantius is the only Father who identifies the kingdom 
of God with the ‘‘golden age” of the poets, as something lost 
in the past but to be restored. He distinguishes this kingdom 
from the universal reign of God. He is a millennarian, but with 
a marked ethical tone, and repeatedly speaks of immortality, or 
the inheritance of the heavenly kingdom, the final state of the 
kingdom of God, as the highest good. He apparently has a 
vivid sense of the eschatological view of the kingdom. 

“Tt is possible that Mt. Olympus may have supplied the poets 
with the hint for saying that Jupiter obtained the kingdom of 
heaven, because Olympus is the common name both of the 
mountain and of heaven” (Divine Institutes, 1. 11). ‘Jupiter 
changed the golden age by taking away justice. Thisis. . 
the laying aside of divine religion, which alone effects that man 
should esteem man dear, and should know that he is bound to 
him by the tie of brotherhood —since God is alike a Father to 
all—so as to share the bounties of the common God and Father 
with those who do not possess them; to injure no one, to 
oppress no one, not to close his door against a stranger, nor his 
ear against a suppliant, but to be bountiful, beneficent, and 
liberal; which Tullius thought to be praises suitable to a king. 
This truly is justice, and this is the golden age’”’ (which Jupiter 
and his offspring took away). 

“But God, when the last time appeared, sent a messenger to 
Brine back that former age... ... The appearance, therefore, 
of the golden time returned, and justice was restored to the 
earth, but was assigned to a few only; and this justice is nothing 
else than the pious and religious worship of the oneGod.... . 
In order that the nature of virtue might be evident, he did not 
exclude evil; . . . . so the golden age is not truly here” (Book 
5, chaps.6and 7). It is at this point that all hope for the 
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kingdom as the Christian community, destined to win and 
possess the earth, seems to be given up. 

The return of the golden age is still future, and it will come 
as the prelude of the kingdom of God—as the millennium. In 
Book 4, chaps. 7 and 12: “The time for Christ’s receiving this 
earthly kingdom has not yet come, but he sways a heavenly and 
eternal kingdom. . . . For since God decreed that Christ should 
twice come to earth, once to announce to the nations the one 
God, then again to reign, why do the Jews who did not believe in 
his first advent believe in his second? . ... Even now, inone sense, 
he has (on earth) an everlasting dominion. And when he shall 
come again in glory, to judge every soul, and to restore the 
righteous to life, then he shall truly have the government of the 
whole earth; then, every evil having been removed from the 
affairs of men, the golden age, as the poets call it, 2. /¢) aetime 
of righteousness and peace, will arise.” In the Epitome, 72: 
Christ shall reign with the saints on earth, and the kingdom of the 
righteous shall be for one thousand years. After the destruc- 
tion of the nations .... at the end of the one thousand years, 
God will renew the world, and transform the righteous into the 
forms of angels, that, being presented with the garb of immor- 
tality, they may serve God forever; and this will be the kingdom 
of God, which shall have no end. Then shall the wicked rise to 
punishment, etc. 

The righteous become a kingdom. In the Jnstitutes, Book 7, 
chap.6: ‘We are rewarded with immortality, that being made 
like to the angels we may serve the Lord for ever, and be to all 
eternity a kingdom to God.”’ Although, as remarked above, he 
seems to have lost the conception that the righteous even now 
are such a kingdom, still in Book 5, chap. 8, he says: “Lay 
aside every evil thought from your hearts, and the golden age 
will at once return to you.” This is the root of the matter. If 
this fine sentiment is individual in application, it recognizes the 
kingdom of God “within;” if collective, it points the way to the 
social millennium; and in either case it is an assurance that the 
prayer “Thy kingdom come”’ may be granted. 

2. The minor Latin Fathers.—Victorinus, in his Commentary on 
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the Apocalypse, has several important references to the kingdom. 
JEROME is in error when in his J//ustrious Men, 18, he classes 
Victorinus as a follower of the millennial doctrine, for the latter 
in his comments on Rey. 21:16 f.says: ‘Christ is the rock by 
which and on which the church is founded. .... The church is 
imwineible..... Therefore they are not to be heard who assure 
themselves that there is to be an earthly reign of a thousand years, 
who think with the heretic Cerinthus. For the kingdom of Christ 
is now eternal in the saints, although the glory of the saints shall 
be manifested after the resurrection.” On Rev. 1:6: ‘And he 
made us a kingdom. That is to say, a church of all believers; 
as also the Apostle Peter says, a holy nation, a royal priesthood.” 
On Rev. 14:15, he speaks of ‘‘the consummation of the world, 
and the kingdom of Christ, and the future appearance of the 
kingdom of the blessed,’ apparently with the thought that 
Christ’s kingdom is now preparing in the church. Here is a 
manifest approach toward the idea of the church as representing 
the kingdom on earth, which culminates in Augustine. 

Commopianus, in his Znstruction tn favor of Christian Discipline, 
thinks of the kingdom in connection with the resurrection of the 
just, but without indication as to whether it shall be terrestrial 
or celestial. No references of importance are made in the writ- 
ings of the Pseudo-Isidorus under the names of Ponttatus, An- 
TERuS, and FAasiAn, or in Minucius FELix and the anonymous 
treatise on Rebaptism. It is notable that in the work of ARNoBIUS 
Against the Nations,’ there is no reference to the kingdom. 

Thus in the ante-Nicene period while the Fathers exhibit a 
considerable divergence of views concerning the kingdom, 
representing all phases of the New Testament usage, still the 
eschatological conception is the most common. 


? Which is Vol. XIX of the Ante-Nicene Fathers in the Clark series. 
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PERIOD III. THE NICENE AND POST-NICENE 
FATHERS. 


A.—GREEK. 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE HISTORIANS—-EUSEBIUS, SOCRATES, SOZOMEN, AND THEODORET. 


THE writings of Eusrsrus under consideration contain his 
Church History and certain compositions relative to Constantine. 
He speaks of history as ‘‘a narrative of the government of God.” 
He tells of ‘‘ soldiers of Christ’s kingdom,” meaning Christians, 
confessing their faith; and in 8.13 relates how the first martyr 
of the kingdom of Christ proclaimed the heavenly kingdom of 
Christ, first by words, then by deeds. 

But the kingdom in heaven, equivalent to heaven, is his pre- 
vailing thought. ‘‘A ready way of entrance into the kingdom 
of heaven was given Pamphilus,” on the day of his martyrdom 
(Martyrs of Palestine, 11.23). Inthe Ovation on the Thirtieth Annt- 
versary of Constantine’s Accession, 2.4: ‘‘ Christ opens the gates of 
his Father’s kingdom to those whose course is thitherward from 
this world.” In 4.1 occurs the statement: ‘‘No one has seen 
the unseen kingdom, which governs all things.” In this Oration 
the terms ‘‘celestial’’ and “heavenly” are constantly applied to 
the kingdom. In his Life of Constantine, describing the banquet 
scene after the Council of Nicaea, he says: ‘One might have 
thought that a picture of Christ’s kingdom was thus shadowed 
forth, and a dream rather than a reality.” This amiable picture 
must also be referred to the celestial arena, for Eusebius is an 
opponent of millennarianism, and to him we owe the record of 
nearly all the early writings in opposition to that doctrine. 

SocraATES has no original references to the kingdom, but 
reports in his Astory several forms of creed or confession which 


Cf. the Catena, Vol. VI, p. 631, where this saying is ascribed to Eusebius: 
“Some thought that our Savior’s kingdom would commence at his first coming; he 
therefore informs them that he should not receive the kingdom before returning to his 
Father,” etc. 
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occasionally refer to the kingdom. In Book 1, chap. 26, Artus 
and Euzotus in their confession to Constantine say: ‘‘ We believe 
also in the Holy Ghost, and in the resurrection of the flesh, and 
in the life of the coming age, and in the kingdom of heaven (or, 
of the heavens), and in one Catholic church of God, extending 
from one end of the earth to the other.” About the middle of 
the fourth century there was a considerable controversy as to the 
duration of Christ’s kingdom, to which reference is made by the 
oriental bishops at Sardica in their Synodical Letter, 347 A. D.: 
‘A certain Marcellus of Galatia, who will set bounds to the per- 
petual, eternal, and timeless kingdom of our Lord Christ, saying 
that he began to reign four hundred years since, and shall end 
at the dissolution of the present world” (note, p. 45 of Vol. II, 
Ser. 2). About that time four bishops having been sent for to 
give account of the deposition of Athanasius and Paul, presented 
to Constans a declaration of faith, composed by themselves, sup- 
pressing the creed which had been promulgated at Antioch, and 
therein confessed their belief that Christ’s kingdom “ being per- 
petual, shall continue to infinite ages,” etc. (Book 2,18). The 
Makrostich, or Lengthy Creed, sent three years later by the 
eastern bishops to those in Italy, has the same declaration set 
forth at length, among its statements being the following: 
“Christ has not attained any new dignity, but we believe that he 
was perfect from the beginning..... Asserting that the Father 
is God, and that the Son also is God, we do not acknowledge two 
Gods, but one only, on account of the majesty of the Deity, and 
the perfect blending and union of the kingdoms; the Father 
ruling over all things universally, and even over the Son himself: 
the Son being subject to the Father, but except him, ruling over 
all things which were made after him and by him,” etc. (2:19). 
In the creed set forth by Mark at Sirmium, in presence of Con- 
stantius, the same thought of Christ’s kingdom being everlast- 
ing is made prominent (30). The prevailing thought of his 
kingdom in these confessions seems to be that of his reign with 
me Father. 

SozoMEN, the contemporary of Socrates, has two references to 
the same controversy, and in addition the following indefinite 
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reference in 3.14: ‘Some of the disciples of Eustathius of 
Sebaste denounced the rich as altogether without part in the 
kingdom of God.”’—See the referenceto Marcellus in Athanasius, 


below, also Theodoret, History (2.6). 

In THEODORET the kingdom is generally equivalent to heaven. 
In his Azstory, 2.2: ‘‘When Constantine was about to be trans- 
lated to an eternal kingdom,” etc. He also refers to Christ’s 
relation to the kingdom, and in 5.11 quotes the Confession 
of Faith from Pope Damasus to Bishop Paulinus when in Thes- 
salonica: ‘If any one deny one Godhead and power, one 
sovereignty and glory, one lordship, one kingdom, will and 
truth of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, let 
him be anathema.” In the Dialogues, p. 173, Orthodoxus says: 
“Though the general resurrection has not yet taken place, though 
the kingdom of heaven has not yet been bestowed upon the faith- 
ful, the Apostle says: ‘Hath raised us up,’ Eph. 2: 6, to teach that 
we tooshallattain the resurrection,” etc. On p. 224: ‘Consider what 
belongs to Adam as compared with what belongs to Christ, the 
disease with the remedy, hell with the kingdom.” In Afzsile 120, 
to Lupicius: ‘‘To receive from our Master alike his kindly care in 
this present life and in the life to come the kingdom of heaven.” 
In the list of 182 Questions on Genesis and Exodus, Question 24 
reads: ‘‘ Why did God plant Paradise, when he intended straight- 
way to drive out Adam thence ?” The answer is: ‘‘God condemns 
none of foreknowledge. And besides, he wished to show the 
saints the kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of 
the world.” (Cf Athanasius below.) 

There is in the Dialogues, p. 224, one reference which recalls 
the Pauline view of the relation of the earthly life to that of the 
kingdom: “In this human nature they who have exercised 
themselves beforehand in the citizenship of the kingdom shall 
reign with him.’’? 


* Cf. CLEMENT OF ROME, 54, quoted above. 
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CHAPTER xX. 
ATHANASIUS. 


TuIs great thinker has two distinct conceptions of the king- 
dom; the one abstract or subjective, God’s reign, especially in 
the individual soul; the other the concrete reward of heaven. 
He seems never to think of the kingdom as a society on 
earth, either present or future. His celebrated view of the 
goodness inherent in human nature appears forcibly in his 
thought of the kingdom, which he even declares we have within 
ourselves and from ourselves. Having in this view a strong 
affinity with Origen, he lays less stress than Origen upon the 
discipline required, in knowledge and virtue, to make the ‘ poten- 
tial” kingdom within usa reality. Whilein Origen the kingdom 
becomes real in us, a part of our character, only by strenuous 
effort, to Athanasius it seems more like a part of ourselves at 
the outset. In this Origen clearly stands on firmer ground, but 
Athanasius by no means overlooks the ethical demands. 

“The way to God is not afar off or outside ourselves, but it 
is in us, and it is possible to find it from ourselves in the first 
instance, as Moses also taught when he said, ‘ The word of faith 
is within thy heart.’ Which very thing the Savior declared and 
confirmed, when he said, ‘The kingdom of God is within you.’ 
For having in ourselves faith, and the kingdom of God, we shall 
be able quickly to perceive the King of the universe, the saving 
word of the Father” (Agaznst the Heathen, Part 2530): ““Wemneed 
not depart from home for the sake of the kingdom of heaven, 
nor cross the sea for the sake of virtue. For the Lord said, ‘The 
kingdom of heaven is within you.’ Therefore virtue needs only 
willingness, since it is in us and is formed from us. For when 
the soul has its spiritual faculty in a natural state virtue is 
formed” (Life of Antony, 20). And yet we need divine help, for 
“The Lord in the flesh becomes our guide to the kingdom of 
heaven and to his own Father, saying: ‘I am the way, and the 
door,’” etc. (Discourses Against the Arians, 2.61). 
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The kingdom is of the Trinity: ‘‘To him the kingdom belongs, 
even to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, now and for ever” (On 
Luke 10: 22,sec.6). In the First Discourse Against the Arians, 
46, on Ps. 45:6: ‘Christ had the kingdom eternally, ever ruling 
in the Father’s kingdom.’ The Nicene Creed, and several other 
symbols, contain no reference to the kingdom. But after a time, 
owing to the misinterpretation of such passages as Ps. 110:1 and 
1 Cor. 15:24 by theschool of Marcellus, the eternity of Christ’s 
kingdom was introduced into the creeds; we find it, for example, 
in the creed propounded by Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechett- 
cal Lectures. Athanasius defends Marcellus himself from error 
on that point in these words: ‘‘ Marcellus had never pretended 
that the Word of God had his beginning from Mary, nor that 
his kingdom had an end; on the contrary, he had written that 
his kingdom was both without beginning and without end”’ 
(Defense against the Arians, 3. 47). 

The kingdom is the reward in heaven. ‘If we exercise virtue 
we shall conquer death, and receive an earnest of the kingdom 
of heaven” (Lpistle for Easter, 342 A.D., 14.5). ‘Strangers to 
difficulties become aliens from the kingdom of heaven. All 
present matters are trifling compared with those which are future. 

. For what can be compared with the kingdom ? or with life 
afetaal (341 A. D.,13. 4). “At the day ofjudgment ... . shall 
be received what is laid up for thesaints in the kingdom of heaven, 
which eye hath not seen,” etc. (On the Incarnation of the Word, 
57-3). The church is distinguished from the kingdom: “The 
heresy of Arius is excluded from the communion of the church, 
and alien from the kingdom of heaven” (Epistle 54, to Serapion). 
‘Baptized into the Trinity and united to God, we believe that 
we have also inherited the kingdom of heaven, in Christ Jesus,” 
etc. (Zo the Bishops of Africa, 11). In his Statement of Faith, 1, 
on Luke 23:43, he says: ‘‘Anentrance to Paradise was regained, 
from which Adam was cast out, into which Paul also entered.” 
In pestle 43, for Easter of 371 A. D., on Matt. 25 : 347.59 
door was shut from the time that Adam was cast out of Paradise; 
Christ led into Paradise the thief, and having entered heaven as 
forerunner opened the gates to all.” This expresses a belief com- 
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mon in the patristic age, that the abode of the first human pair 
in Eden was not on earth. 

It is a fine sentiment of Athanasius that ‘‘ Paul wished all men 
should be as he was. For virtue is philanthropic (and sin mis- 
anthropic, Easter of 338:10.4), and great is the company of 
the kingdom of heaven, for thousands there serve the Lord.” 
(Easter of 339:11:1). Here the kingdom stands for a social 
order, but apparently in the heavenly rather than in the earthly 
state. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
EPHRAEM SYRUS AND APHRAHAT. 


1. Most of the references to the kingdom by EpHRAEM the 
Syrian are in his Hymns, as a rule poetical and indefinite. The 
prevailing sense is celestial, there being no millennial idea. ‘Save 
by the door of resurrection none can enter into the kingdom”’ 
(Hymns for the Feast of Epiphany, 10.10). His birth, baptism, 
death, and resurrection form a fourfold bridge unto his king- 
dom; and his sheep pass over in his steps (10.9). Prayer is 
able to bring a man to the house of the kingdom (On Admonition 
and Repentance,7). In the First Homily on Our Lord, 1: ‘He 
departed from Sheol and took up his abode in the kingdom, 
that he might seek out a path from Sheol which oppresses all, 
to the kingdom which requites all. For our Lord gave his 
resurrection as a pledge to mortals, that he would remove them 
from Sheol which receives the departed without distinction to 
the kingdom which admits the invited with distinction.” In 
these references the kingdom seems to mean heaven; perhaps 
in the reference to prayer the idea of salvation may be in mind. 

There is also, however, a clear recognition of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth, as in Hymns for Epiphany, 15.52, Mary says to the 
magi: ‘‘May Persia .... and Assyria rejoice: when my Son’s 
kingdom shall arise, may he plant his standard in your country.” 
His kingdom is conceived of as universal reign or dominion, as 
when the magi say to Mary in 15. 11: ‘‘To his kingdom shall 
all ‘be obedient.” In the Airst Homily, 54: ‘*He receivedethe 
kingdom from the house of David, even though Herod held the 
place.” On the Nativity,2, on John 10:9: ‘The Door for them 
‘that go in, by which they go into the kingdom.” In sec. 4: 
‘‘Herod heard the roaring of the Lion, who came to sit in the 
kingdom according to the Scriptures.” In 7: ‘‘Thou who pavest 
the way into the kingdom.” Here the way ‘“‘into the kingdom” 


may be either of present salvation or of the heavenly reward. 
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The kingdom spoken of in connection with Herod is a poetic 
conception for dominion in general. 

2. APHRAHAT, the Persian sage, was a contemporary of 
Ephraem, and in some of his views resembles him. The king- 
dom is to him the Messiah’s reign and realm, especially as por- 
trayed in Daniel, with its realization still in the future. His 
thought therefore centers chiefly on the Last Things, with 
frankly expressed doubt whether the kingdom is to be terres- 
trial or celestial. There is no trace of the social conception 
of the kingdom, nor of the inner view of its existence in the 
soul. 

“Jesus received the kingdom from Israel, and handed over 
the keys to Simon, and ascended and returned to him who sent 
him” (Demonstration on Persecution, 21.13). ‘The righteous have 
not inherited the kingdom, nor have the wicked gone into 
torment. The King has gone to receive the kingdom, but as yet 
he has not returned the second time” (Dem. on the Resurrection, 
8.22). ‘The saints shall inherit the kingdom that is beneath 
the heaven, Dan. 7:27. And if they say that it has not taken 
place as yet, then (we ask) is the kingdom that shall be given 
to the Son of man to be heavenly or earthly ?”” What answer 
eweeemected here is not stated: He proceeds: “And lo! 
the children of the kingdom are sealed, and they have received 
their emancipation from this world..... First, he gave the 
kingdom to the sons of Jacob; .... and when they did not 
prosper in the kingdom, he took it away and gave it to the chil- 
dren of Esau (the Romans) until he should come whose it is. 
And they will deliver up the deposit to its Giver, and will not 
deal fraudulently with it” (Dem. of Wars, 5. 23 and 24). 

The thought here seems to be that his kingdom which he 
entrusted to Simon was within the Roman Empire, an zmperium 
in imperio; but it is evidently not entirely clear or consistent in _ 
the sage’s mind. His doubt also as to the future place of the 
kingdom is expressed in the Dem. on the Last Things, 22. 24: 
““God has power, if he chooses, to give inheritance of life in 
heaven, and if it please him, in the earth. Jesus said, ‘Blessed 
are the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’; and to the 
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thief: ‘Thou shalt be with me today in the Garden of Eden.’ 
The earth, and the firmament which is set to divide the upper 
heavens from the earth and this life, shall pass away. And God 
will make a new thing for the children of Adam, and they shall 
have inheritances in the kingdom of heaven. If he shall give 
them inheritance in the earth, it shall be called the kingdom of 
heaven. And if in heaven, this is easy for him to do. For with 
the kings of the earth also, although each one of them abides in 
his own place, yet every place to which their authority extends 
is called their kingdom,” etc. In the Dem. of Monks, 6. 18: 
‘The spiritual shall inherit the kingdom that was prepared for 
them from the beginning. The others shall remain on the 
earth and turn back to Sheol.” 

To these Demonstrations, whose date is 337-344 A. D., 
Aphrahat appends the following statement: ‘These things I have 
written, not according to the thought of one man, but of all the 
church, and for the persuasion of all faith. .... I will receive 
instruction without contention from any man who will speak 
and demonstrate about any matter.” So far as his views repre- 
sent those of the church of his time, they indicate a wide 
degree of uncertainty as to chiliasm and freedom of speculation 
about the locality of the kingdom when finally established. 
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BASIL, CYRIL OF JERUSALEM, GREGORY NAZIANZEN, AND GREGORY 
OF NYSSA. 


1. In Basit the two chief conceptions of the kingdom, 
apart from certain indefinite references, are the celestial, and 
the inner or subjective. He speaks frequently of ‘‘the gospel of 
the kingdom,” and in Epistle 44, To a Lapsed Monk, he says: 
“You were proclaiming to all the power of the kingdom, and 
you fell from it,” making the kingdom substantially equivalent 
to Christianity. The Trinity share in the kingdom, £pzst/e 105, 
To the Deaconesses. 

“Through the Holy Spirit comes our restoration to Paradise, 
our ascension into the kingdom of heaven, our return to the 
adoption of sons, .... in a word into all blessings of this 
world and the world to come”’ (On the Spirit, 15. 36). ‘ Nothing 
can destroy the labors of holiness and truth, for the kingdom of 
heaven that awaits them is firm and sure” (£/. 18, Zo Macarius 
and John). 

Two mystical passages in his Aighth Epistle, To the Cesareans, 
treat of the subjective view of the kingdom. In sec. 12: ‘It is 
said, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’”’ 
And, my brethren, entertain no other conception of the king- 
dom of heaven than that it is the very contemplation of 
realities. This the divine Scripture calls blessedness. For, the 
kingdom of heaven is within you, Luke 17:21. The inner man 
consists of nothing but contemplation. The kingdom of heaven, 
then, must be contemplation. Now we behold shadows as ina 
glass; thereafter, their archetypes, ete: Jin isec..7- ‘‘All material 
knowledge is said to be the kingdom of Christ: while imma- 
terial knowledge, and so to say the knowledge of actual God- 
head, is that of God the Father. But our Lord himself is the 
ultimate blessedness. .... He calls the transition from material 
knowledge to immaterial contemplation a resurrection... .. 
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Little by little our intelligence becomes strong enough to 
approach Deity unveiled. . . . . This is what is meant by deliver- 
ing up the kingdom, I Cor. 15:24, as Christ is the first-fruits, not 
the end, of this deeper doctrine. So when the disciples asked 
him, ‘When wilt thou restore the kingdom?’ Acts 1:6, he replied, 
‘It is not for youto know,’ etc. Thatis, the knowledge of sucha 
kingdom is not for them that are bound in flesh and blood. 
This contemplation the Father hath put away in his own power.” 

We find a certain affinity to this peculiar conception of the 
kingdom in GREGORY OF NAZIANZEN, Basil’s friend; and the 
thought of both may possibly have been influenced by Philo 
the Jew.” 

2. CYRIL OF JERUSALEM, who has been termed ‘‘the orthodox 
Arian,” in his Catechetical Lectures dwells constantly upon 
Christ’s kingdom as the reward in heaven of the faithful, and as 
being endless in duration. 

In Lecture 3.10 it is parallel with salvation: ‘If any man 
receive not baptism, he hath not salvation; except only martyrs 
who, even without the water, receive the kingdom.” In 4.15: 
‘Christ is coming to reign in a heavenly, eternal kingdom;.. . 
be sure on this point, for many say Christ’s kingdom hath an end.” 
“Now is the falling away. . . . . This created world is to be made 
anew. .... Howescape the fire? How enter into the king- 
dom?” (15. 2, 8,26). ‘In this holy Catholic church receiving 
instruction and behaving ourselves virtuously, we shall attain the 
kingdom of heaven, and inherit eternal life”’ (18.28). ‘A pute 
soul that has cleansed itself from sin can say with boldness, ‘Thy 

™SCHURER, in his Wistory of the Jewish People, Div. II, Vol. III, p. 380, in sum- 
marizing Philo’s ethical teaching, says: “As it was by falling away from God that man 
was entangled in the life of sense, so must he struggle up from it tothe direct vision 
of God. This object is attainable even in this earthly life. For the truly wise and 
virtuous man is lifted above and out of himself, and in such ecstasy beholds and 
recognizes Deity itself. His own consciousness sinks and disappears in the divine 
light; and the Spirit of God dwells in him and stirs him like the strings of a musical 
instrument. He who has in his way attained to the vision of the Divine, has reached 
the highest degree of earthly happiness. Beyond it lies only complete deliverance 
from this body, that return of the soul to its original incorporeal condition, which is 


bestowed on those who have kept themselves free from attachment to this sensuous 
body.” 
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kingdom come’”’ (23.13). In Procatachesis, 16, the rhetorical ref- 
erence to the kingdom has probably the usual meaning in Cyril ; 
“Great isthe baptism, . . . . aransom tocaptives, .... anew 
birth of the soul, . . . . the delight of Paradise, a welcome into 
the kingdom, the gift of adoption.”’ Likewise the reference in Lec- 
ture 17,15: “as the rushing of a mighty wind, signifying the 
presence of him who was to grant power unto men to seize with 
violence the kingdom of heaven.” Possibly, however, by ‘the 
kingdom’’ in these two references he has the present Christian 
community in mind. Otherwise the eschatological views of the 
kingdom are found in Cyril. 

3. GREGORY NAZIANZEN.—In this versatile and talented 
Father, surnamed the Theologian, the view of the kingdom 
as the community of saints or Christian society seems domi- 
nant, while it is also viewed as the reign of Christ over all 
mankind, and as the heavenly reward, the latter being empha- 
sized on its individual and subjective side. 

In the Ovation on Holy Baptism, 3, “‘ Baptism is, ... . dying 
with Christ, . . . . the bulwark of faith, the key of the kingdom 
of heaven, the change of life, . . . . the loosing of chains, the 
remodeling of the whole man.” In 22: ‘Will he not (you say) 
take the desire of baptism instead of baptism ? You speak in rid- 
dles, if you mean that the unenlightened is enlightened in his 
sight, and that he is within the kingdom of heaven who merely 
desires to attain to it, but refrains from doing that which pertains 
to the kingdom.” In 24: ‘Do not delay in coming to grace, but 
hasten, lest the robber outstrip you, the publican, . . . . or any 
of these violent ones who take the kingdom of heaven by force. 
For it suffers violence willingly, and is tyrannized over through 
goodness.” 

In the Second Discourse on the Son, 4: ‘‘As Almighty King of 
both willing and unwilling he reigns; in another sense as pro- 
ducing in us submission, and placing us under his kingship as 
willingly acknowledging his sovereignty. Of his kingdom in 
the former sense there will be no end. In the second sense the 
end will be his taking us as his servants, on our entrance intoa 
state of salvation. What need to work submission in us when 
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we have already submitted? . . . . Then he will judge the earth 
and make awards,” etc. This seems to point to the expectation 
of Christ’s earthly kingdom of the saints losing its identity, so to 
speak, at the end of the world, in the celestial kingdom. In 
Epistle 4, Div. 2, in answer to Ap. 14 of Basil: ‘I admire your 
strait and narrow way, leading, I know not whether to the king- 
dom or to Hades, but for your sake I hope it is the kingdom.” 
In the Panegyric on Basil, 76, he uses the expression “ intrusted 
with the keys of heaven,’’ so characteristic of Chrysostom. 

“The heavenly reward to those whose mind is purified, will 
be Light, God seen and known, in proportion to their degree of 
purity, which we call the kingdom of heaven; but to those who 
suffer from blindness of their ruling faculty, darkness, estrange- 
ment from God, in proportion to their blindness here” (Ovation 
on Floly Baptism, 45). ‘‘Some will be welcomed by the unspeak- 
able light and the vision of the holy and royal Trinity, which now 
shines upon them with greater brilliancy and purity, and unites 
itself wholly to the whole soul, in which alone and beyond all 
else I take it that the kingdom of heaven consists’? (Ox Hits 
Father's Silence, 9). According to this, the kingdom is that light 
wherein is the vision of God uniting himself with the soul; this 
heavenly vision apparently shines with greater brilliancy, with 
ever-increasing appropriation of the kingdom of God in the soul, 
from the beginning of the Christian life. 

4. GREGORY OF Nyssa, in his thought of the kingdom, bears 
little resemblance to his brother Basil, but has notable affinity 
with Origen and Athanasius. He is a brilliant defender of 
Nicene orthodoxy, and his conception of the kingdom is many- 
sided. He thinks of the universal reign of Christ, which, of 
course, included mankind. But through sin the right of citi- 
zenship was lost. This was restored to men by the entering of 
Christ into human life, so that they are no longer outcasts from 
the kingdom, but by their own efforts may regain their lost 
estate. Again, he regards the kingdom of the future as the 
reward in heaven, a restoration to Paradise. 

A fundamental difference between the typical Greek theology 
and the Augustinian may be illustrated in Gregory: ‘These 
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glad tidings he proclaims to all who, up to the present day, 
become disciples of the Word—that man is no longer outlawed, 
nor cast out of the kingdom of God, but is once more a son, 
once more in the station assigned to him by his God, inasmuch 
as along with the first fruits of humanity the whole lump is hal- 
lowed” (Against Eunomius, Book 12. 1). “The earthly envelop- 
ment once removed, the soul’s beauty will again appear, becoming 
again that which in the beginning we were created. This like- 
ness to the divine is not our work at all; it is the great gift of 
God bestowed upon our nature at the very moment of our birth ; 
human efforts can go only so far as to clear away the filth of 
sin, and so cause the buried beauty of the soul to shine forth 
Geran. Ss ess This truth is, I think, taught in the gospel, when our 
Lord says, to those who can hear what Wisdom speaks beneath 
the mystery, ‘The kingdom of God is within you.’ The Scripture 
points out that the divine good is not something apart from our 
nature, and is not removed far away from those who have the 
will to seek it; it is, in fact, within each one of us, ignored indeed 
and unnoticed while it is stifled beneath the cares and pleasures 
of life, but found again whenever we turn our thoughts toward it. 

. .. . This is confirmed by the parable of the lost drachma”’ 
(On Virginity, 12). 

‘Christ showed his universal sovereignty by saying to the 
thief, ‘Today thou shalt be with me in Paradise’” (Agaznst Euno- 
mius, Book 2.11). ‘‘ Lordship is not a name of his being, but of 
his being in authority, and the appellation of Christ indicates his 
kingdom, while the idea of his kingdom is one, and that of his 
nature another. The establishment of his kingdom does not 
signify the formation of his essence, but the advance to his dig- 
nity” (Book6.4). ‘It is with aneye to Christ’s humanity, I sup- 
pose, that David describes the establishment of His kingdom, 
not asthough He were not a king, but in the view that the humili- 
ation was taken up and absorbed into the majesty of His king- 
dom” (Book If. 3). 

The kingdom as celestial may be seen in the following pas- 
sages: ‘‘ Paradise will be restored. We hope not for those things 
which now pertain to the necessary uses of life, but for another 
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kingdom, of a description that belongs to unspeakable mysteries” 
(On the Making of Man, 21.4). ‘‘Now the resurrection promises 
us nothing else than the restoration of the fallen to their ancient 
state; for the grace we look for is a certain return to the first 
life, bringing back again to Paradise him who was cast out from 
it” (17.2). ‘Christ teaches in the gospels that the acquisition of 
the kingdom comes to those who are deemed worthy of it, asa 
matter of exchange. When ye have done such and such things, 
then it is right that ye get the kingdom as a reward.” From the 
Catena two references may be added: ‘Perhaps the kingdom 
of God being within us, means that joy which is implanted in 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit.” And,‘ ‘Thy kingdom come’ 
according to some means ‘ May thy Holy Spirit come upon us 
to purify us.’”’ 
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THE great preacher usually makes the kingdom a synonym 
of heaven. This is clear from his constant antithesis of ‘ hell” 
and “the kingdom,” occurring about sixty-three times, including 
the use of the phrase ‘‘ kingdom of heaven”’ in such connection 
mmeetimes; the antithesis “heaven and hell.” is rare; ): This 
usage is also evident in his quoting Matt. 16:19 nine times, 
uniformly as ‘‘the keys of heaven.” Remarkable also is his 
preference for the phrase ‘“‘kingdom of heaven,” which he uses 
about two hundred times; while “the kingdom of God” 
occurs only about sixty times, and of these sixty passages all 
but two are Scriptural quotations. 

But in his thought of the kingdom he is profoundly evangeli- 
cal, and the burden of his splendid eloquence from first to last 
is, ‘‘Realize the kingdom here! Make the earth a heaven!” 
He has reached the social view of the kingdom, as the redeemed 
society on earth, as it were by way of heaven, where Christ 
dwells and reigns. He thinks but little of the return of Christ 
to earth, the primitive eschatological view of the kingdom 
having almost faded from sight. Placing the essence of the 
kingdom in character, in a life well-pleasing to God, his strenu- 
ous ethical tone almost obliterates the boundary between things 
present and future. 

‘‘Let us show forth a new kind of life. Let us make earth, 
heaven; let us hereby show the Greeks of how great blessings 
they are deprived. For, when they behold in us good conver- 
sation, they will look upon the very face of the kingdom of heaven. 
ee. . Chey will say: ‘lf the Christians are’ become angels 
here, what will they be after their departure hence?’ Thus they 
too will be reformed” (Ox Matthew, 43.7). ‘‘ Let us love God 
as we ought. This divine and pure love is indeed the kingdom 
of heaven; this is fruition, this is blessedness.... . For thus 
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we shall see his kingdom even from out of this life, and shall 
be living the life of angels, and while we abide on earth we 
shall be in as goodly a condition as they that dwell in heaven”’ 
(On Romans, 23). ‘To live according to his will, this is the 
principal thing. So that by this thou hast the kingdom already 
in possession without a probation” (On 2 Cor., 10.4). Tn Ries 
‘‘Let us above all things be afraid of sin: for this is punishment, 
this is hell, this is ten thousand ills. And let us not only 
be afraid of, but also flee from it, and strive to please God 
continually ; for this is the kingdom, this is life, this is ten 
thousand goods. So shall we even here obtain the kingdom 
and the good things to come; whereunto may we all attain,” etc. 

In his comments upon I Cor. 15:24f.: ‘He refers to Christ 
the perfecting of his kingdom,—TI mean the salvation of the 
faithful, the peace of the world, the taking away of evils; for 
this is to perfect the kingdom. But what is this: ‘When he 
shall deliver up the kingdom’? The Scripture acknowledges two 
kingdoms of God, the one by appropriation,* the other by 
creation. Thus he is King over all in respect of his creation; 
but he is King of the faithful and willing and subject, in respect 
of his making them his own. This is the kingdom which is 
said also to have a beginning. To this he refers in Ps. 2:8 and 
Matt. 28:18. This kingdom then doth he deliver up, z. ¢., 
bring tora wmightisend.:.\ 0% But some say that he spake this to 
declare the removal of wickedness, as though all wouid yield 
thenceforth and none would resist nor do iniquity. For, when 
there is no sin, it is evident that God shall be all in all.” Ox 
Matthew, 19.7: ‘‘ He hath enjoined each one of us, who pray, 
to take upon himself the care of the whole world. ‘Thy will 
be done,’ ... . everywhere upon earth; so that error may be 
destroyed, and truth implanted, and all wickedness cast out, 
and virtue return, and there be no difference henceforth in this 
respect between heaven and earth.” 

In his celebrated Sevmons on the Statues, 16.17, he gives a 
social program which reminds us of the “ golden age”’ of Lactan- 
tius. ‘‘ Exercise tender care toward thy neighbor. For we are 
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placed with one another, inhabit cities, and meet in churches, 
in order that we may bear one another’s burdens, that we may 
correct one another’s sins. And just as persons in the same 
shop carry on a separate traffic, yet put all afterwards into a 
common fund, so also let us act. Whatever advantages each 
man is able to confer upon his neighbor, let him not grudge, 
nor shrink from doing it, but let there be a kind of spiritual 
commerce and reciprocity: in order that having deposited 
everything in a common store, and procured a large treasure, we 
may be altogether partakers of the kingdom of heaven; through 
the grace of our Lord,” etc. The immediate reference of the 
closing words is probably to the kingdom above, yet the shading 
of the present kingdom into that of the future is obvious. 

“While the kingdom is synonymous with salvation and the 
sum of all good, still it is a greater thing than the kingdom 
itself to receive it from such a Giver” (Homily 6, on Acts). Hence 
the kingdom is frequently spoken of as one among many good 
things. Ox 1 Cor. 43.6: ‘We ought not to do anything good for 
the hope of the kingdom, but because it pleases God, which is 
more than any kingdom.” Ox Romans, 15,as often: ‘‘ Paul would 
prefer to fall into hell and be banished from the kingdom, to 
losing Christ.” On Matthew, 24: 5 and6: ‘The centurion went 
away having received a kingdom. .... Judas, too, was a child 
of the kingdom, and yet he became a child of hell.’’ On John, 24. 
2: ‘It is impossible, Christ says, for one not born from above 
to see the kingdom of God; in this pointing to himself, and 
declaring that there is another besides the natural sight, and 
that we have need of other eyes to behold Christ.” So in 
Homily 2, on Colossians: ‘‘No one by his own achievements 
obtains the kingdom.” Of the young man in Mark 12:34, who 
was ‘not far from the kingdom,’ he says that it was because he 
overlooked low things and embraced the first principle of virtue 
(On Matt., 71.1). This passage of Mark is treated at length in 
Hilary. 

Chrysostom evidently thinks of the church as the kingdom 
of Christ in some instances, but without expressly identifying 
them. Zo Catechumens, 1. 4,0n Ps. 2:8: ‘‘ Dost thou see how 
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he has made mention of the church of the gentiles, and has 
spoken of the kingdom of Christ extended on all sides?” In 
1.1: ‘Ye are not about to be led to an empty dignity, but to 
an actual kingdom: and not simply to a kingdom, but to the 
kingdom of heaven itself... . . Yet thirty days, and the King 
of heaven’shall restore you to the country which is on high, Jeru- 
salem, which is free —to the city which is in heaven. Remem- 
ber me, when you come into that kingdom, when you receive 
the royal robe,” etc. On Matt. 8.6: Now in Egypt Christ’s 
kingdom shines forth in its brightness. . . . . Everywhere in 
that land the camp of Christ, and the royal flock, and the polity 
of the powers above. In 88.1: ‘‘There ought to be choirs of 
angels here, and we ought to make the earth a heaven.” In 
Homily 15.11, on 1 Cor., the church is distinguished from the 
kingdom when he speaks of ‘the priests not purging out from 
their borders, that is, out of the church, the covetous and 
whatsoever would exclude from the kingdom of heaven.” On 
the parable of the tares, On Matthew, 47.1: ‘* Whereas Christ is 
the sower, and of his own field and out of his own kingdom he 
gathers, it is clear that the present world also is his.”* The 
conclusion which Augustine draws from this parable is that the 
church is the kingdom of God on earth. 

Chrysostom’s thought of the kingdom as spiritual and 
requiring the guidance of the Spirit, is manifest in two com- 
ments in his Dzscourses on the Acts. On1:6: “It appears to 

tIn his famous passage on the community of goods, Homily 11 om Acts, he draws 
this enthusiastic picture: ‘‘ Let us now depict this state of things in words, and let 


all sell their possessions, and bring them into the common stock —in words, I mean: 
let none be excited, rich or poor! How much gold think you would be collected ? 


.... Perhaps one million pounds’ weight of gold, .... nay, twice or thrice as 
much. Shall we say there are in the city a hundred thousand Christians, and the rest 
Greeks and Jews? Of the poor I think not more than 50,000;.... Thento feed 


that number daily, what abundance would there be! And yet if the food were received 
in common, all taking their meals together, it would require no such great outlay after 
all. But, you will ask, what should we do after the money was spent? And do you 
think it ever could be spent ? Would not the grace of God be ten thousand fold 
greater? Would it not be richly poured out? Nay, should we not make a heaven 
upon earth? If, where the numbers were 3,000 and 5,000, the doing of this thing had 
such splendid success, and none of them complained of poverty, how much more glori- 
ous would this be in so vast a multitude ?” 
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me that they had not any clear notion of the nature of that 
kingdom; for the Spirit had not yet instructed them.” On 
28:31: ‘The things concerning the kingdom of God. Nothing 
of the things of sense, nothing of things present.’’ His spirit is 
finely summarized in a remark in Homily 6, on Philippians: ‘I 
could wish the things concerning the kingdom to be ever my 
meeeurse, Of the rest, of the green pastures, ... . of ‘the 
pleasure of being with Christ.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
JOHN OF DAMASCUS. 


Ir is a long leap in more than one respect from Chrysostom 
to JoHN oF Damascus. Chrysostom died in 407, and John in or 
near the year 757, as “the last of the Fathers.”” Between them 
there are in the Eastern church only a few names of any impor- 
tance, and none whose works are considered in the present 
investigation. In the Western church the succession extends to 
Gregory the Great (d. 604). 

The work of John selected as representive in the list is that 
On the Orthodox Faith, which is the third Division of his Foun- 
tain of Knowledge. In this work there are six references to the 
kingdom, all general and indefinite, as follows: ‘‘We believe in 
one God, .. . . holdinga perpetual and immortal kingdom over 
all things” (Book t. chap. 8). Also, ‘one lordship, one king- 
dom,” which the English version renders ‘‘sovereignty.”’ In 2. 
11 Matt. 6:33 is quoted. In 2.29: ‘'God’s original wish was 
that all should be saved and come to his kingdom. For it was 
not for punishment that he formed us, but to share in his good- 
ness, inasmuch as he is a good God.” In 4.15: ‘John the 
Baptist was the first herald of the kingdom.” In 4. 25: ‘From 
the time when he was baptized, and the Holy Spirit appeared to 
men, the spiritual worship and polity (or mode of life) and the 
kingdom of heaven have been preached.” 

This extreme meagerness of reference to the kingdom by the 
“ engrosser of Greek theology ” at the close of the patristic age, 
is significant chiefly as showing that John wholly failed to 
appreciate the importance of the kingdom. Not less striking is 
the evidence from his Sacred Parallels, a collection of opinions 
of the early Fathers upon various points of morality and 
religion, alphabetically arranged under Scriptural quotations. 
Under the title of ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven,” he first quotes 
fourteen representative New Testament passages in which the 
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kingdom is mentioned ; then follow eleven quotations or senti- 
ments, to illustrate the subject, of which seven do not mention 
the kingdom at all. Four Fathers are mentioned as quoted 
from (Basil, the Gregorys, Clement of Alexandria), but several 
of the quotations are of doubtful source. Of the four refer- 
ences to the kingdom by name, two are indefinite: ‘It is the 
dignity of the kingdom that it has no tyranny over it;’’ and, 
“That incorruptible kingdom has no desire, but has the presence 
of all good things, whence there is no place for desire.” 
Another is from Clement’s Quis Dives: ‘The kingdom of God 
does not belong to sleepers and sluggards, but the violent take 
it by force; . . . . for this is commendable, to take life from 
God by force,” etc. The fourth is important, and of doubtful 
origin: ‘‘The state of those who live according to the divine 
laws is to be declared the kingdom of God.” This saying, and 
the quotation from Clement, seem to retain something at least 
of the social idea of the kingdom. 

The tenor of the other seven quotations, supposed to illus- 
trate the kingdom without mentioning it, is of the reward of 
virtue, the good things waited for. The first given reads: 
‘“When man is made perfect, he is borne up to the dignity of 
angels.”’ Asa rule, however, these quotations are sententious 
and obscure: ‘I must be buried together with Christ, with 
Christ rise again, be an heir with Christ, become a son of God, 
God himself.” And, ‘‘ Tribulation is the flower of good things 
which we wait for. Let us therefore pluck the flower on 
account of the fruit.” 

As the Eastern church had already long been dead intellec- 
tually when John of Damascus wrote, we may be grateful that 
in this final flickering of the flame we see even the few refer- 
ences to the kingdom which he gives. 
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CHAE TE hsv. 
HILARY. 


Tue ‘Athanasius of the West’ has many suggestive thoughts 
about the kingdom, even though his views are not always clear 
or consistent. He is represented in the present discussion of 
patristic literature by his treatises On the Trinity, and On the 
Synods, or the Faith of the Orientals. Having at hand the Benedic- 
tine edition of his works, and certain important references being 
found apart from the two treatises mentioned, I treat as a whole 
his views of the kingdom. 

His most distinctive view is indicated by the title of an 
essay De rvegno Christi a regno Det Patris distincto, eight pages 
folio, by the Benedictine editors in the preface. This essay is 
of rare interest and value; according to its own showing, 
however, the somewhat uncertain use of terms by HILary leaves 
the distinction between God’s kingdom and Christ’s vague and 
shadowy. 

At the transfiguration the glory of his body coming into the 
kingdom was shown the disciples. The Lord shall reign in his 
glorified body until the offenses shall be removed from his king- 
dom at the consummation of the age. Then he will deliver up 
the kingdom. He says not‘ his kingdom,” but ‘‘a kingdom,” 
namely, ourselves made conformable to his glorious body, whom 
he will deliver up as a kingdom to God, as in Matt. 25:34. For 
the Son will deliver up to God as a kingdom those whom he 
called into a kingdom, promising them that the pure in heart 
should see God. Reigning thus he will remove offenses, and 
then shall the righteous shine as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. And what kingdom, he himself testified, saying to the 
apostles: “The kingdom of God is in you”? (On the Trinity, 
Book 11. 37-9).? 

tIn vobts. 2Cf. the “earthly kingdom” of Irenzeus, 5. 32. 
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Christ’s kingdom is thus a sort of intermediate state, in his 
glorified body, in which he keeps the righteous after death until 
they enter the kingdom of God at the judgment. On Paul’s 
saying, ‘‘I follow on, if I may apprehend,” Hilary seems to 
think that the saints, their flesh being laid aside, are joined to 
the flesh which Christ assumed for us, to rest in it until they 
receive a body of their own; and this resting of the saints in 
Christ’s body he calls the kingdom of Christ. But the church is 
Christ’s body: ‘For Christ himself is the church, per sacramentum 
corporis sut in se universam eam continens” (On Ps.125; of. On 
Matt. 5 3A). Is, then, Christ’s body, the church, different from 
his glorified body, in which the righteous dead are waiting ? So 
it seems from Hilary’s comments on the words in Ps. 15, ‘‘ Who 
shall dwell in his holy mountain?” ‘The mountain,” he says, 
‘tis the body which Christ took from us. We climb this mountain 
after we have dwelt in the church. There is rest in the Lord’s 
exaltation; there we shall be associated with choirs of angels, 
since we also area city of God” (Dez civitas). Here is evidently 
a mystical blending of ideas; the primary idea of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth seems to be lost in the shadows of the spirit- 
world. In his comment on Matt. 12:32 he identifies Christ 
with the kingdom: he perfects all work by the Spirit of God, 
and is himself the kingdom of heaven, and in him is God recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. 

And yet, in the exposition of Mark 12:34, of the young man 
who was not far from the kingdom, there is apparently a recog- 
nition of the kingdom as the present company of the saints. 
‘Why does he say that, although such faith makes a man per- 
fect for the kingdom of heaven, this scribe was not in the king- 
dom, but only not far from it? In Matt. 25:34 and 5:3, it is 
given in absolute possession. Did this young man, whose love to 
God and man was apparently perfect, confess something less than 
these confessed? .... The Lord, praising his confession of faith, 
still says he is not far from the kingdom, and did not place him 
in the very possession of the blessed hope. He was on the 
right way, and not far from the gospel sacrament, though still 
ignorant that the one thing lacking was to confess Christ as 
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Lord.” If he had also done this, Hilary would probably have 
considered him as in the kingdom. 

The kingdom within the soul is also emphasized. ‘To rule 
the body, subduing the sin reigning there and all incentives to 
vice, is the kingdom of God in us. Let Christ reign in us, since 
through him we may reign over ourselves, according to Luke 
17:20, 21, The kingdom of God is within you. The kingdom of 
God is where sin is vanquished, death done away, and no enemy 
reigns: hs This will be to us the kingdom of God, when all 
the stings of our vices being broken, the blemish of bodily infirm- 
ity will be removed” (On Ps. 2, sec. 42). Here also titer 
seems to be a blending of present and future. 

The church is distinguished from the kingdom in a passage 
of The Trinity, Book 6.37: ‘ This faith [of Peter] is the founda- 
tion of the church; this faith has the keys of the celestial king- 
dom.”* But in other passages the two ideas are intermingled 
somewhat in the manner of the Shepherd of Hermas, as On Ps. 
147:15: ‘By this swift running of the word the building of 
this blessed city has been begun, which, as the abundance of its 
resources becomes known, is daily everywhere built up with the 
living stones of the faithful, to the increase of the city of the 
blessed kingdom.”’ We have noted above how he makes Christ 
both church and kingdom. Jerome says that Hilary drew largely 
upon Origen in his treatise on the Psalms; we may trace such 
influence in his comment Ox Ps. 51, sec.17; the Jews being said 
to be torn away from Christ’s body and kingdom, an assertion 
hardly consonant with his peculiar views, he explains the king- 
dom as something promised, offered freely to all, but not yet 
realized ; recalling Origen’s thought of the kingdom being poten- 
tially in all men. 

*The English translation (which appeared in May, 1899) of a passage Ox the 
Trinity, Book 6.38,runs: “‘You may have a change of faith if the keys of heaven 


are changed. That faith holds not the keys of the church,” etc. In both cases the 
original text in the Benedictine edition reads: “the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
AMBROSE. 


Tuis beautiful and knightly soul, under whose preaching 
Augustine was converted, has a thoroughly evangelical view of 
the kingdom. He thinks of it as the community of those who 
have the divine life in the soul. He lays great stress upon the 
unity of the kingdom of the Trinity, his treatise On the Christian 
Faith being in large part a sustained proof, fortified by Scripture, 
that the kingdom of the Son is one with that of the Father; 
thus taking the opposite point of view from Hilary. But these 
two Fathers are in striking agreement in their insistence upon 
the spiritual and ethical content of the kingdom. In the Cazena 
on Luke there are several valuable additions to the teaching of 
Ambrose concerning the kingdom, which will be given with the 
other references. 

“Christ came into this world to prepare for himself a kingdom 
from among us, .. . . to receive a kingdom from us, to whom 
he says: ‘The kingdom of God is within you.’ This is the 
kingdom which Christ has received, this the kingdom which he 
mecroeclivered) ‘to the; Father. . ."... He who came will deliver 
up the kingdom to the Father. Each gives the other unity of 
honor. The kingdom which he delivers up is not lost, but 
grows. We are the kingdom, for it was said to us, The kingdom 
of God is within you. And we are the kingdom, first of Christ, 
then of the Father, John 14:6. When I am on the way, I am 
Christ’s; when I have passed through, I am the Father’s; but 
everywhere through Christ, and everywhere under him. It is a 
good thing to be in the kingdom of Christ, that Christ may be 
in us. We are now under Christ’s rule in the form of servants; 
but when we shall see his glory we shall be in the kingdom of 
God, in which are the patriarchs and prophets. .... But in the 
kingdom of the Son the Father also reigns ; and in the kingdom 
of the Father the Son also reigns” (Ox the Faith, 5. 12). 
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‘‘To be with Christ is life, and where Christ is, there is his 
kingdom ”’ (Catena on Luke, 23 :43). Christ is our Way, which 
hath opened the kingdom of heaven to believers (Ox the Faith, 
3.7). This is evidently the source of the line in the Ze Deum of 
the later liturgy : “Thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers.” In Duties of the Clergy, 1.49: Cast out of the king- 
dom of thy soul the likeness of the devil, and let the likeness of 
Christ glow brightly in thy kingdom, that is, thy soul. 

“The kingdom of God itself is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
as it is written in Rom. 14:17: ‘Righteousness and joy and 
PEACE, SLEW! 45) «ce The Holy Spirit takes us into his kingdom by 
the adoption of holy regeneration. He has made us heirs of the 
new birth from above”’ (Ox the Spirit, Book 2, chaps. 20 and 7). 
Weare all anointed with spiritual grace for a share in the kingdom 
of God and in the priesthood (On the Mysteries, 6). ‘‘ He shows 
that it is a regal power which the Holy Spirit possesses, in whom 
is the kingdom of God, and that we in whom the Spirit dwells 
are a/royal louse... 2 « If, then, the mustard seed is the king- 
dom of God, and faith is as the grain of mustard seed, faith is 
truly the kingdom of heaven, which is within us”’ (Catena). ‘‘The 
kingdom of God consists in simplicity of faith, not in persuasive 
words, but in power plainly shown forth. But faith alone is not 
sufficient to enter (On Matt. 7:21. So also Chrysostom). ... . 
What, indeed, do we understand by being in the kingdom of 
God, if not the having escaped eternal death? But they who 
have escaped eternal death see the Son of man coming into his 
kingdom” (On the Faith, 2.5,9; 3. 12); He does not say whether 
this takes place before the Last Things. He occasionally speaks 
of the kingdom as celestial (as in Efzstle 63, on Prov. 10:15a): 
“And what is that city but Jerusalem which is in heaven, in 
which is ‘the kingdom of God?” In\sec: 97 \ of the ‘samiex 
‘‘How much ought we to raise our hopes to the kingdom of 
God, where will be newness of life ?” 

The relation of the church to the kingdom is touched upon 
in a few places: To Peter he gave the kingdom, calling him the 
rock, thereby declaring him to be the foundation of the church 
(On the Faith, 4. 5). ‘‘The comparison of the leaven is suitable, 
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for the kingdom of heaven is redemption from sin, and therefore 
we all, both bad and good, are mingled with the meal of the 
church, that we all may be a new lump, not harmed by the sins 
of the evil” (On Repentance, 1.15). Here the phrase ‘‘the meal 
of the church” is obscure, but the question is suggested: To 
enter the kingdom must one first enter the church, as the apos- 
tles at first supposed that the gentiles must come to Christianity 
through Judaism? The Fathers undoubtedly hold the affirma- 
tive: that the church is not a temporary institution such as Juda- 
ism was. But when the consequences of this view became 
gradually more apparent, the resulting tendency was inevitable 
to distinguish the ideal from the actual church, and to identify 
the ideal with the kingdom. One of the most striking evidences 
of this transition is the expression ‘‘ the kingdom of the church,” 
occurring in the Catena on Luke from Ambrose: ‘He shows his 
own kingdom to be undivided and everlasting. .... And there- 
fore the kingdom of the church shall remain for ever, because 
its faith is undivided in one body.” 
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CHAPTER XVII: 
JEROME, RUFINUS, SULPITIUS, AND VINCENT. 


I. JEROME usually thinks of the kingdom as the celestial 
abode, frequently also as God’s reign in the world or in the soul. 
He does not seem to connect the kingdom in thought with the 
church. He regards rather the form than the rich spiritual con- 
tent of the kingdom as the principle of the Christian life. That 
he holds the conception somewhat loosely, retaining little trace 
of the primitive meanings, is evident from the various definitions 
of the kingdom which he sets forth, in one passage giving three 
alternative meanings. The Catena supplies a few references. 

Stephen the deacon, the first to wear the martyr’s crown, 
would be less in the kingdom of heaven than many bishops, if 
rank determined the reward (Agaznst Jovianus, 1.35). The sheep 
which stand on the right hand will be brought into the kingdom 
of heaven; the goats will be thrust down to hell (2.25). The 
place and the mansions are of course in the Father’s house, that 
is, in the kingdom of heaven, not on earth, etc. (28). No man 
is happier than the Christian, for to him is promised the kingdom 
of heaven (Zfzst/e 125.1). Abraham and other rich men in the 
Old Testament, though rich, entered the kingdom of heaven, for 
they were rich for others (Against the Pelagians, 1.10). He appar- 
ently thinks of Paradise in two senses, for in Epzstle 51.5 he says: 
‘‘ Paradise was on earth, for Adam and Eve were made to dwell 
over against Paradise ;" and in Epistle 60.3: ‘‘ Even if Lazarus 
is seen in Abraham’s bosom, still the lower regions cannot be 
compared with the kingdom of heaven. Before Christ’s coming 
Abraham is in the lower regions ; after Christ’s coming the rob- 
ber isin, Pagadise: ). ich = This [reward] is promised us in the 
resurrection, for as many of us as do not live after the flesh have 
our citizenship in heaven, and while still here on earth we are 
told that the kingdom of heaven is within us.” In Epistle 51.5 
he has a characteristic reference to Origen: ‘‘He teaches that 
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the devil will return to his former dignity and rise again to the 
kingdom of heaven. Apostles and prophets co-heirs of the 
devil in the kingdom of heaven!” 

“Thy kingdom come”’ is either a general prayer for the 
kingdom of the whole world that the reign of the devil may 
cease, or for the kingdom in each of us that God may reign 
there, and that sin may not reign in our mortal body (Catena). 
In Epistle 46. 10, in speaking of the advantage of pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem: We do not mean to deny that the kingdom of God 
is within us, or to say that there are no holy men elsewhere. 
In 58. 3: Access to the courts of heaven is as easy from Britain 
as itis from Jerusalem, for the kingdom of God is within you. 
In 118. 4 occurs one of the rare instances in which the kingdom 
is personified: “The rich find it hard to enter the kingdom of 
heaven, a kingdom which desires for its citizens souls that soar 
aloft free from all ties and hindrances.’’ In this quotation, and 
in the two following, is the nearest approach to the idea of the 
kingdom as the Christian society: Against the Luciferians, 4, he 
quotes Rev. 1:6: ‘‘Made us to be a kingdom,” etc.; and in 
Epistle 22. 40, on Matt. 11: 12, ‘‘The kingdom suffereth violence,” 
he says: ‘Still, unless you use violence you will never seize the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

The following quotations indicate the wide range of ideas 
which he groups under the kingdom: ‘‘ The kingdom of God 
denotes either Himself, of whom it is written in another place, 
‘The kingdom of God is within you,’* and, ‘There standeth one 
in the midst of you whom ye know not;’ or surely that kingdom 
which both John and the Lord himself had preached, ‘Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ There is also a third king- 
dom, of holy Scripture, which shall be taken from the Jews,” etc. 
( Catena on Matt. 12.28). Again, from the Catena: ‘The kingdom 
of heaven is the preaching of the gospel, and the knowledge of 
the Scriptures which leads to life, concerning which it is said to 
the Jews, ‘The kingdom of God shall be taken from you.’ ... . 


tIn this passage the Cafena is erroneously translated, “‘The kingdom of God is 
among you;” the original reads zm¢ra vos as usual, with the meaning “ within you,” 
as in all the Fathers who quote the verse. 
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‘His Father’s kingdom,’ Matt. 26:29, I suppose to mean the 
faith of believers. When the Jews shall receive his Father’s 
kingdom, then the Lord will drink of their vine.” 

2. RuFINus seems to regard the kingdom as eschatological, 
celestial, and eternal. In his Preface to the Translation of Origen’s 
first Principles: ‘By our belief in the coming kingdom, by the 
assurance of the resurrection from the dead,” etc. On the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, 14: Christ when he came brought three kingdoms at 
once into subjection under his sway, referred to in Phil. 2:10, 
and conquered all of them by his death. In 34 and 39 he dis- 
cusses the clause, ‘‘Of his kingdom there shall be no end.” He 
has an interesting comment in sec. 7 on Matt. 13: 33, 47, where 
the kingdom is likened to leaven and to a net: ‘‘Are we to ima- 
gine that the kingdom of heaven is in all respects like leaven ? 
Obviously the illustration was employed simply for this: to 
show how, through the preaching of God’s Word, which seems so 
small a thing, men’s minds could be imbued with the leaven of 
faith. So likewise in 13: 47—are we to suppose that the sub- 
stance of the kingdom of heaven is like twine ? The sole object 
of the comparison is to show that, as a net brings fishes to the 
shore from the depths of the sea, so by the preaching of the 
kingdom of heaven men’s souls are liberated from the depth of 
the error of this world.” Insec.6: ‘Jesus conducted the people, 
who had been brought forth from the darkness of ignorance, 
and recalled from the errors of the world, into the kingdom of 
heaven.” Here the lack of a note of time makes the reference 
indefinite. 

3. To SuLpitius SEVERUs the kingdom is ordinarily the celes- 
tial reward. In Lfiséle 1.6 (a doubtful letter): The Son of 
God will say in the judgment, ‘I promised you the kingdom of 
heaven; I also placed in Paradise the robber as an example of 
escape from punishment,’ etc. In Epzstle 2. 4 he speaks of the 
reward and glory to be obtained in the kingdom of heaven, 
which no one can obtain who does not deserve eternal life by 
keeping the commandments. Inthe Sacred History, Book 2, chap. 
3: The Messiah promised by Daniel will reduce to nothing that 
world in which exist earthly kingdoms, and will establish another 
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kingdom, incorruptible and everlasting, that is, the future world, 
which is prepared for the saints. The faith of some still hesi- 
tates about this point only, while they do not believe about 
things yet to come, though they are convinced of the things that 
are past. In the preface to Desiderius in his Life of St. Martin; 
‘The kingdom of God consists, not of eloquence, but faith,’ — 
evidently in the sense of the gospel or the Christian life. 

4. In VINcENTIUS OF LERINs the “children of the kingdom” 
are contrasted with those who ‘will have their portion in hell” 
(A Comminitory, 6), and in 26 the expression ‘the inheritance 
of the kingdom of heaven” occurs, both indicating the celestial 
conception. 
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CHAPTER, XVIII, 
AUGUSTINE. 


Tue chief works of AuGUSTINE have about 1,300 references 
to the kingdom, nearly one-third of the whole number in the 
patristic writings under consideration. In the vast range of his 
works nearly every phase of the kingdom may be repeatedly met 
with; but the evangelical view, of the kingdom as the community 
of souls born anew through the gospel, is ever dominant. In 
Augustine this view takes its most characteristic form, however, 
in his explicit, though carefully modified, identification of the 
kingdom with the church, which is found in several of his treatises, 
but most fully expressed in De Civitate Dei and in his Tvactates on 
the Gospel of John. This view, occasionally traceable in patristic 
thought from the time of Hermas, is nevertheless found even in 
Augustine in close connection with a clear distinction between 
the church and the kingdom; showing that the kingdom is ge- 
neric and the church only its distinctive organized form. He 
thinks also of the kingdom as the celestial abode ; but time and 
place are incidental and uncertain; to be ina state of salvation 
is to be in the kingdom of God. The reign of God in the soul 
is always assumed of the members of the kingdom, but the social 
idea receives the greater emphasis. A certain progress of his 
thought of the kingdom may be traced in his writings, and these 
have therefore been arranged in seven groups, as far as possible 
with reference to the chronological order of composition of each 
treatise. 

1. Early general writings.—In his earliest Christian compo- 
sition, the Solzloguies, the single reference he makes to the king- 
dom is prophetic of the sweep of his vision: ‘‘God, whose 
kingdom is that whole world of which sense has no ken; God, 
from whose kingdom a law is even derived down upon these 
lower realms” (1.3). In the Confessions, Book 11. 2: Let me 
confess unto thee whatsoever I shall find in thy books,.... 
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even from the beginning, wherein thou madest the heaven and 
the earth, unto the everlasting kingdom [or reign] of thy holy 
city with thee. 

‘“They are peacemakers who, by controlling all the motions 
of the soul, become a kingdom of God, . . . . subject to Christ. 
From a kingdom of this sort brought to peace, the prince of this 
world is cast out”? (Sermon on the Mount, Book 1. 2). In the king- 
dom of him who came to fulfil the law, one will bring benevo- 
lence to perfection when he loves an enemy (21). ‘ Thy kingdom 
come,” that is, be manifested to men. As a light which is pres- 
ent is absent to the blind, or to those that close their eyes, so 
the kingdom of God, though it never departs from the earth, is 
yet absent to those who are ignorant of it. But no one will be 
allowed to be ignorant of the kingdom of God, when the Son 
shall come from heaven visibly to judgment. The coming of 
his kingdom will be manifested, not after, but in the end of the 
world. Let us ask that his kingdom may come, whether it be 
over ourselves, that we may become meek, or from heaven to 
earth in the splendor of the Lord’s advent (Book 2. 6, Io, Liye 
It is evident that in saying above that the kingdom is invisible to 
some, although never departing from the earth, he did not have 
the visible church in mind. 

In a notable passage in his treatise On Holy Virginity, 24, he 
speaks thus of the present and future of the kingdom: ‘What 
else remains for these [who misinterpret Matt. 19:12] save to 
assert that the kingdom of heaven itself pertains unto this tem- 
poral life, in which we now are? For why should not blind pre- 
sumption advance even to this madness? And what more full 
of frenzy than this assertion? For although at times the church, 
even that which now is, is called the kingdom of heaven, cer- 
tainly it is so called for this end, because it is being gathered 
together for a future and eternal life. Although, therefore, it has 
the promise of the present and of a future life, yet in all its good 
works it looks not to the things that are seen, etc. (2 Cor. 4:18; 
1 Tim. 4:8).” ‘*Why contend you that the kingdom of heaven 
is to be understood in this life only ?” (25). In chap. 9 of the 
same work occurs a unique designation of the church: ‘‘ Now, out 
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of every race and nation, members of Christ may be gathered 
unto the people of God, and city of the kingdom of heaven.” 
In this first group, generally, the church is distinguished from 
the kingdom, and the latter is often future or celestial. On the 
Faith of Things Not Seen,g: The church, which we discern from 
the toilsome beginning of faith even unto the eternal blessed- 
ness of the kingdom. In Christian Doctrine, 37: Christ is the 
head of the church, which is his body, destined to be with him 
in his eternal kingdom and glory. On the Work of Monks, 8: 
Working only spiritual works in the preaching of the kingdom 
of heaven and edifying of the peace of the church. In the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, 1. 15: In that eternal kingdom there are no 
temporal relationships (as of father and mother). In 1.8: He 
that is called least in Matt. 5:19 will perhaps not be in the 
kingdom at all; the one called great is also in the kingdom. 
In 1. 4 is another conception of the kingdom: ‘In the beati- 
tudes the one reward, which is the kingdom of heaven, is vari- 
ously named. In the first .... itis the perfect wisdom of 
the soul,” etc. 

2. Against the Manicheans.—In this group the kingdom has 
two distinct meanings, corresponding to present and future time: 
“For you are not instructed in the kingdom of heaven, that is, in 
the true catholic church of Christ, as the Lord said, Matt. 13: 52. 
. .. . In the kingdom of heaven there are those who, that they 
may be perfect, sell or leave all, and follow Christ,” etc. (Reply 
to Faustus, 4.1; 5.9). On the other hand, in 19. 30: I do not 
find in the Old Testament the expression “the kingdom of 
heaven.” This expression belongs properly to the revelation of 
the New Testament, because in the resurrection our bodies shall 
be spiritual bodies, and so heavenly, that thus we may possess 
the kingdom of heaven. In 11. 8: Weno longer in New Testa- 
ment times expect a temporal or carnal kingdom of God; and 
all things are become new, making the promise of the kingdom 
of heaven, where there shall be no death or corruption, the 
ground of our confidence. . . . Inthe hope of spiritual things, that 
is, of the kingdom of heaven, where the body itself will be, by 
the change in the resurrection, a spiritual body. In 22.76: The 
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doctrine of the New Testament is that we must serve God, not 
for temporal happiness in this life, but for eternal felicity here- 
after. 

The church and the kingdom are distinguished from each 
other in the work Ox the Nature of Good, 48: The keys of the 
kingdom of heaven in thy holy church. In the Reply to Faustus, 
22. 67, occurs one of the rare instances in Augustine of the king- 
dom in the soul: “The kingdom of heaven is within us, Luke 
17:21; and we must worship God from our inmost feelings 
instead of honoring him with our lips.” With this may be placed 
his comment on Rom. 14:17 from the Catena: Wisdom is justi- 
fied of her children, for the holy apostles understood that the 
kingdom-of God was not in meat and drink, but in patient 
enduring. 

3. Against the Donatists.— The Catholics, says Neander, in their 
controversy with the Donatists, distinguished the church on 
earth, in which genuine and spurious members are mixed 
together, from the purified church of heaven; but, failing to dis- 
tinguish the conceptions of the visible and the invisible church, 
they gave occasion to the Donatists of charging them with sup- 
posing the existence of two churches ; but they were extremely 
uneasy under this accusation, and would allow of no other dis- 
tinction than that of two different conditions, mortal and immor- 
tal, of one and the same church?. Thus, although the idea of the 
invisible church is at the center of this controversy, it was neither 
fully grasped nor consistently carried out, and it was only by 
Zwingli in 1531 that the phrase ‘the invisible church” was first 
used. 

In the writings of this group the kingdom is regarded as the 
inheritance in heaven, of which only those are heirs who are 
really members of the church. In the Correction of the Donaists, 
2, he speaks of ‘‘the heavenly Jerusalem, that is to say, the true 
church of God.” From this expression it is evident how easy 
is the transition from the conception of the kingdom to that of 
the church, whether on earth or in heaven. In similar vein, 
apparently, is the remark Agadnst the Epistles of Petilianus, Book 2. 

See NEANDER, History of the Church, Vol. 11, pp. 246 ff. 
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55: ‘Many belong to the kingdom of God who do not cast out 
devils.’’ Also in 2.85: The words of Christ, ‘‘ Beginning at 
Jerusalem,” etc., Luke 24:47, show forth the glory which he 
received from his Father in the wideness of his kingdom. The 
trend of the argument may be seen in the following quotations: 
“Bad men may have baptism but do not belong to the holy church 
of God, though they seem to be within it. Neither does the 
avaricious man, baptized within the church, become the temple 
of God, unless he depart from his avarice; for they who become 
the temple of God certainly inherit the kingdom of God”’ (On Bap- 
tism, against the Donatists, 6.3; 4.4). ‘The sacrament of chrism 
can exist even among the worst of men, wasting their life in 
the works of the flesh, and destined never to possess the king- 
dom of heaven. Such men are not in the body of Christ, which 
is the church, nor within the constitution of the church, which 
increases in the increase of God in its members through connec- 
tion and contact with Christ” (Against the Epp. of Petil. 2. 105, 
109). 

4. Against the Pelagians.—In this group, which contains his 
chief controversial writings, his strenuous contention is that 
only through the new birth by water and Spirit can any soul, 
infant or adult, enter the kingdom of God, that is, be saved. He 
constantly quotes John 3:3 and 5, referring to the latter verse 
as ‘‘sententia illa principalis,” meaning perhaps the chief Scriptural 
utterance concerning the kingdom. The kingdom is therefore 
the state of salvation, and time and place are secondary, although 
the references are usually cast in the celestial form. Butin this 
group the present existence of the kingdom is made especially 
prominent by the repeated quotation of Col. 1: 13 : ‘Who deliv- 
ered us .... and translated us into the kingdom of his Son.”’ 
We are therefore already in the kingdom, even if this obvious 
result is not always consistently adhered to. The church, now 
in process of cleansing, is to remain in purity for ever in the king- 
dom; Augustine does not say in this connection whether it is 
already in the kingdom, nor further define its relation to the 
kingdom. The Pelagians held that infants were baptized, not 
for sin, but in order to enter the kingdom of heaven, which was 
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either ‘‘Paradise”’ or some of the mansions of the Father’s 
house, not strictly within the kingdom of God. Augustine 
insists that the Father’s house must not be thus divided; that 
outside the kingdom of God there is no place of salvation. 

In the prayer, “‘Thy kingdom come,” that is called the king- 
dom of God in which his whole family shall reign with him in 
happiness and forever. He now reigns over all. Therefore, 
what is in“*Thy kingdom come” but that we may deserve to 
reign with him? The lost will be under his power, but will they 
be in the kingdom of God? It is one thing to be honored with 
the gifts and privileges of the kingdom of God, and another 
thing to be restrained and punished by the laws of the same. It 
is not necessary now to raise and discuss the question whether 
the kingdom of God and the kingdom of heaven have the same 
meaning. It is enough to find (John 3:3, 5) that no one can 
enter into the kingdom of God except he be washed in the laver 
of regeneration. Separate not then from the kingdom of God 
any mansions that are placed in the house of God (On the Soul 
and ws Origin, 3.17). The kingdom of the Most High in 
Daniel is, of course, none other than the kingdom of God; other- 
wise anyone might boldly contend that the kingdom of God is 
one thing and the kingdom of heaven another (Acts of Pelagius, 
15). In 28: Between the laver and the kingdom, where the 
church will remain forever without any spot or wrinkle, there is 
this intermediate time of prayer, during which her cry must of 
necessity be, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts.”” The church, now in pro- 
cess of cleaning, shall continue in the kingdom of heaven for- 
ever in a sinless state. 

Exsufflation (at baptism) is intended to show that souls were 
not removed into the kingdom of Christ without first being 
delivered from the power of darkness (On Marriage and Concu- 
piscence, 2.50). There is a curious circling of ideas in the work 
On Forgiveness of Sins and Baptism, 1.15, where he says that 
original sin ‘‘not only excludes from the kingdom of God, but 
also alienates from salvation and everlasting life, which cannot 
be anything else than the kingdom of God.” In the Gift of Per- 
severance, 5:“‘Thy kingdom come,’ that is, to us, which will 
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come to all saints. The kingdom of God will come only to 
those who persevere to the end.”” In chap. 6 occurs a thought 
common in Chrysostom: ‘“ ‘Thy will be done on earth,’” may be 
for a beginning, that is, that earth may imitate heaven, man the 
angel, the disbeliever the believer. Or, it may bea prayer for 
perseverance.” 

5. Lhe City of God.—As noted in the Introduction, this 
work, sometimes reckoned the greatest monument of the 
patristic age, is a philosophy of history, a treatise on the divine 
government, with the church as the central fact of both. It 
treats of God’s kingdom in its distinctive form of organization. 
The civitas is two-sided, the two sides being the rvegnum and the 
ecclesia. The church is called the kingdom, not merely in 
anticipation, but because it is already, on earth and in heaven, 
an important, if not the essential, part of the kingdom of God. 
The church is the embodiment of the coming kingdom. In De 
Civitate Det the great thoughts of the patristic age concerning 
the kingdom are focalized. To live after the Spirit, to love God 
rather than self and one’s neighbor as himself, is the character 
of the citizen of the kingdom; ‘for the life of the czvifas is a 
social life.” Nowhere is the social element of the kingdom 
more eloquently urged, and the effect is not weakened, even 
though the writer’s vision is broad and clear enough to compass 
both the present life and the life beyond. 

We may cite first a sentiment which reminds of Hermas; 
‘‘A house is being built to the Lord in all the earth, even the 
city of God, which is the holy church. Men through faith are 
living stones in the house” (8. 24). It is good to draw near to 
God. And those who have this good in common have, both 
with him to whom they draw near, and with one another, a holy 
fellowship, and form one city of God: his living sacrifice, and 
his living temple. There are no more than two kinds of human 
society, which we may justly call two cities: the one of those 
who wish to live after the flesh, the other of those who wish to 
live after the spirit. This is the great difference which distin- 
guishes the two cities: the one is the society of the godly, the 
other of the ungodly; each associated with the angels that 
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adhere to their party; and the one guided and fashioned by 
fave of self, the other by love of God (12.9; 14. 1, 13).: The 
life of the wise man must be social. For how could the city of 
God either take a beginning or be developed or attain its proper 
destiny, if the life of the saints were not a social life? But who 
can enumerate all the great grievances with which human 
society abounds in the misery of this mortal state? Who can 
weigh them? The heavenly city, or rather the part of it which 
sojourns on earth and lives by faith, makes use of peace. It 
lives like a captive and a stranger in the earthly city, obeying 
the laws, calling citizens out of all nations. It avails itself of 
the peace of earth and makes it bear upon the peace of heaven. 
In its pilgrim state it possesses this peace by faith, and by this 
faith it lives righteously when it refers to the attainment of the 
peace of heaven every good action toward God and man; for 
the life of the city is a social life (19. 5, 17). 

The ninth chapter of Book 31 contains some of his most sig- 
nificant utterances on the subject. While the devil is bound, 
the saints reign with Christ during the thousand years, which is 
the time between his first and second coming. They shall 
gather out of his kingdom all offenses (Matt. 13:41). Can he 
mean out of that kingdom in which are no offenses? Then it 
must be out of his present kingdom, the church, that they are 
gathered. In Matt. 5:19 he speaks of both great and least as 
being in the kingdom of heaven, and immediately adds, 
“‘Except your righteousness exceed, ye shall not enter.” We 
must understand in one sense the kingdom of heaven in which 
the least and the great exist together, and in another sense the 
kingdom of heaven into which shall enter he who does what he 
teaches. Consequently, where both classes exist it is the 
church as it now is, but where only the one shall exist it is the 
church as it is destined to be when no wicked person shall be 
therein. Therefore the church even now is the kingdom of 
Christ and the kingdom of heaven. His saints, but not ‘the 
tares,’”’ reign with him in a sense even now, who are in his king- 
dom in such a way that they are themselves his kingdom. 

The following points are important as bearing upon his view 
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of the future life: The souls of the pious dead reign with 
Christ and are not separated from the church, though not as 
yet restored to their bodies (31.9). The thousand years is the 
whole interval during which the first resurrection is going on. 
He that heareth hath everlasting life; that is, by having part in 
the first resurrection, by which a transition from death to life is 
made in this present time (31. 9; 20. 6).. The city of whem 
21:2 is said to come down out of heaven, because the grace 
with which God formed it is of heaven. There are many obscure 
passages in the Apocalypse, but that he shall wipe away all 
tears is plain and refers to the future world (31. 17). This 
world shall pass away by transmutation, not by absolute 
destruction; the fashion of this world passeth away (1 Cor. 7: 
31) (14). In the great conflagration the world is renewed to 
some better thing, as we ourselves also (16). 

6. On the Psalms.—It is significant of the way in which the 
kingdom entered into the fiber of his thought that even his 
voluminous discourses on the Psalms abound in references to it, 
containing indeed a larger proportion of references to the king- 
dom than his other writings. In this work the kingdom has 
usually the meaning of the future celestial reward; but nearly 
all the other conceptions occur along with it. The kingdom in 
the soul is thus beautifully described in 78. 29: ‘Translated 
into the kingdom, Col. 1:13. This cometh to pass to so much 
the greater good, as it is a more inward thing, wherein being 
delivered from the power of darkness, we are in mind translated 
into the kingdom of God, as God’s sheep in spiritual pastures, 
our faith observable to none, our life hid with Christ in God.” 
Here it is evident that to have the kingdom within is to be 
within the kingdom. In 149.3: True Zion or Jerusalem is 
the church of the saints, in part a pilgrim, in part abiding in the 
heavens. In 126, 2: Man was a citizen of Jerusalem; jue 
sold under sin he became a pilgrim. This whole life of human 
affairs is confusion, which belongeth not unto God. In 129. 3: 
How great evils do we endure, how great are the scandals that 
every day thicken, as the wicked enter into the church and we 
have to endure them! 
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But the kingdom is coming. In 145.11: ‘Thy kingdom 
come. For that kingdom which we desire may come, that 
kingdom the saints proclaim to be coming.” Thus the king- 
dom is a coming kingdom, 

« .... till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful seat.” 
In 72. 17 occurs a thought from Cyprian: ‘Thy kingdom come. 
That for which we pray is perhaps concerning Christ himself. 
For Christ’s coming shall make present to believers the king- 
dom of God.”” Weare again reminded of Hermas, and perhaps 
in turn of Zech. 9: 12, ‘Turn ye to the stronghold, ye prisoners 
pehope!” in 61. 4: “Christ himself is:the tower, .. « . also 
the rock whereon hath been builded the church. Before thee is 
the tower: call to mind and go into the tower.” A reference 
to the intermediate state is found in 37. 10: Come, inherit the 
kingdom. Thou shalt not be there at once, but laid in that 
place of rest (as Lazarus in Luke 16) thou waitest in security 
for the day of judgment, when thou art to receive again a body 
and be made equal to an angel. 

The following illustrate the use of the kingdom in the sense 
of heaven. In 69.2: The passing both of Christ and of our- 
selves is hence to the Father, from this world to the kingdom of 
heaven. In 78.3: The land of promise is nothing in com- 
parison with the kingdom of heaven, whereunto the Christian 
people is being led. In 104. 36: If thou fearest hell, and 
lovest the kingdom of God, watch. In 147. 8: Within these 
walls are more than will be in the kingdom of God, in the 
heavenly Jerusalem. The kingdom is used for the state of sal- 
vation in 112. 3: Zaccheus bought the kingdom of heaven for 
half his goods and the widow for two mites, each possessing 
an equal share. The same kingdom is worth treasures to the 
rich man and a cup of cold water to the poor. 

The church is probably the same as the kingdom in the two 
following: In57.12: The kingdom of Christ we see: where 
is the kingdom of the Jews? In 45.12: The martyrs have 
suffered; and the kingdom of God has made much progress 
from thence, and advanced throughout all nations. The two 
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are distinguished in 109. 1: To the church as a whole he gave 
the keys of the kingdom. On'Ps. 110::2: “The Lord shall 
send the rod of thy power out of Zion,” he says: ‘The prophet 
is not speaking of that kingdom of Christ in which he reigneth 
for ever with his Father, for when doth not God the Word reign, 
who is in the beginning with God? But that reign of temporal 
government, by which, through the mediation of his flesh, he 
called us into eternity, beginneth with Christians; of his reign 
there shall be no end.” 

7. Later miscellaneous writings.— As already stated, the most 
important of these as bearing on the kingdom is the commentary 
onthe gospel of John, in a series of Zractates. Ofthe more than 
four hundred references to the kingdom in this last group of 
Augustine’s works, about two-thirds are in Scriptural quotations. 
The general tenor of the group is similar to that of his other writ- 
ings, with many supplementary thoughts rather than essentially 
different ideas. He frequently recognizes two or more inter- 
pretations of a passage of Scripture, notably of ‘Thy kingdom 
come.” 

‘“‘He is in a certain sense preparing the dwellings by preparing 
for them the dwellers. Ye are God’s temple. This is also the 
kingdom of God which the Son is to deliver up to the Father. 
The kingdom will shine forth in the kingdom when the kingdom 
shall have reached the kingdom. But the realm is not yet 
reigning. Accordingly it is already so far a kingdom that when 
all offenses shall have been gathered out of it, it shall then 
attain to sovereignty, so as to possess, not merely the name of 
kingdom, but also the power of government. For it is to this 
kingdom, standing then at the right hand, that it shall be said 
in the end, ‘Come, receive the kingdom ;’ that is, ye who were 
a kingdom, but without the power to rule, come and reign; that 
what you formerly were only in hope, you may now have the 
power to be in reality. This house of God, therefore, this 
temple of God, this kingdom of God and kingdom of heaven, is 
as yet in the process of building, of construction, of prepara- 
tion, of assembling’”’ ( Zvactate on John, 68. 2). 

If this brilliant passage, with its thoroughly evangelical tone, 
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andthe many similar utterances of Augustine, were not over- 
looked, it is probable that the modern vogue of belittling the 
Fathers’ view of the kingdom would have less currency. It 
may readily be granted that Augustine was unduly influenced 
both by his view of the visible church and by the somewhat 
disheartening spectacle of an empire falling to pieces; but to 
blame him too severely for his characteristic views of the king- 
dom, to charge him with despairing of the renewal of society, 
and with ‘‘turning away from the task of elaborating an ideal of 
a social state influenced by Christian principles,” is not only to 
do him injustice, but to direct attention to the feebleness of the 
attempts to improve upon him. To say that ‘‘the great Fathers 
at the end of the fourth century had little influence on society”’ 
is to run serious risk of being challenged to produce three men 
of any age whose social influence was more direct and pungent 
than that of Ambrose, Chrysostom, and Augustine. 

“What is his kingdom save those who believe in him, to 
whom he says, ‘Ye are not of this world’? . . . . Of the world 
are all mankind, created indeed by the true God, but generated 
from Adam as a vitiated and condemned stock; the regenerated 
in Christ are made into a kingdom no longer of the world” 
(115. 1,2). He ever reigns, indeed, with the Father. But the 
prophets? foretold his kingdom according to that wherein he is 
Christ made man, and has made his faithful ones Christians. 
As if he had answered the question in Acts 1:6: ‘You wish 
that I should manifest the kingdom now: let me first gather 
what I may manifest” (25,2). The first three petitions in the 
Lord’s Prayer ask for blessings that are to be enjoyed for ever; 
which are indeed begun in the world, and grow in us as we grow 
in grace (Enchiridion, 115). We pray that his kingdom may 
come in us; that we may be found in it. We ought to be in his 
kingdom always, to do his will always (Sermons on New TLesta- 
ment Lessons, 6. 7,19). In 81.6: The church at present is an 
inn; it will be a home whence we shall never remove, when in 


tSee FREMANTLE, pp. 146 f., 329 f. 


2This indicates that Augustine regarded their prophecies of the kingdom as 
spiritual rather than external and eschatological. 
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perfect health we shall have reached the kingdom of heaven. 
On John, 7.21: Christ perceived Nathaniel to belong to His 
church. In Epzstle 130.2: While he was still on earth he 
brought Zaccheus, though rich, into His kingdom. 

He deplores the corruption in the church: ‘‘ For whence 
exist in the church the great evils under which we groan, save 
tor the impossibility of withstanding the enormous multitude 
which, almost to the entire subversion of discipline, gain an 
entrance, with their morals so utterly at variance with the path- 
way of the saints? .... Hethat is least in the kingdom of 
heaven, as the church now exists, shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, asthe church shall be hereafter, Matt. 5: 19, 20” 
(On John, 122. 7,9). But the church itself is not corrupted. 
In pistle 91.3: Now the churches which are multiplying 
throughout the world are, as it were, seminaries of public instruc- 
tion for morality and above all for the worship of God, who 
commands, and gives grace to perform, all those things by which 
the soul of man is furnished and fitted for fellowship with God, 
and for dwelling in the eternal heavenly kingdom. In Sermons 
on New Testament Lessons, 30. 8: Troublous times! such as we are, 
such are the times. But what can we do? We cannot, it may 
be, convert the mass of men to agood life. But let the few who 
do give ear live well, and endure the many who live ill. The 
corn in the floor has the chaff, but will not have it in the barn. 
Evils abound in the world, in order that the world may not 
engage our love. The world itself is good: evil men make it 
evil. When the Winnower comes, there will be a bodily separa- 
tion, which a spiritual separation now precedes. In 7. 6: ‘Thy 
will be done’ may be understood inmany ways. We wish well 
for our enemies, that they, too, may believe and become Chris- 
tians.”” It is sometimes forgotten that this last is a sentiment of 
Augustine. 

In regard to some of the Last Things, he says: All the dead 
are sleeping; but the good, in joy; the evil, in torments. The 
church possesses the faithful dead in peaceful sleep (On John, 
49. 122). The saints shall succeed to the place of the fallen 
angels, and shall dwell forever in that peaceful abode from which 
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they fell. After the resurrection and final judgment there will 
be two kingdoms, Christ’s and the devil’s, each with its own dis- 
tinct boundaries, both consisting of angels and of men (Eachiri- 
dion, 30.111.) Here Origen’s speculation as to universal restora- 
tion is excluded. 

With all his learning, Augustine remained a learner. In the 
Sermons on New Testament Lessons, 35.9, he says: An end there 
will be to all earthly kingdoms. If the end be now, God know- 
eth. In the Epistle to Optatus, 8: ‘I would rather know when 
the desire of all nations shall come and when the kingdom of 
the saints will be, than how my soul came to its earthly abode, 
much as I desire to know this.” 
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CASSIAN. 


In this monk of Bethlehem and of Marseilles we meet with 
some of the most definite statements concerning the spiritual 
nature of the kingdom. He was also a leader of the Semi-Pela- 
gians, holding that ‘‘the good that we do depends partly on 
grace and partly on free-will.” Ina tour of seven years with a 
friend, Germanus, among the monasteries of Egypt he diligently 
conferred with their abbots, and many years later wrote his 
book of twenty-four Conferences, which may be in part ideal com- 
positions of Cassian himself. These display an exceptional 
insight into the kingdom regarded as God’s rule in men’s souls. 
While the stress is laid upon the individual side, the primary 
view of the kingdom as the company of those who have this 
divine life within them is recognized. His concrete view, usu- 
ally, however, takes the kingdom as the reward in heaven. In 
his Justitutes of Monks, Book 12.15: ‘‘ Fixing their gaze on those 
whom they knew to be really free from sin and already in the 
enjoyment of eternal bliss in the kingdom of heaven.” On the 
Incarnation, against Nestorius, Book 1. 3: ‘‘ The Pelagians say that 
men can reach the heavenly kingdom by their own exertions.” 
In Book 3. 12: “It is clear that none can enter the gate of the 
kingdom save one to whom the key bestowed on the churches is 
revealed by you (Peter).” In comparison with the church the 
monastery and convent have naturally a high estimate in 
Cassian. As generally in the Fathers whose spiritual view of 
the kingdom is conspicuous, regarding it as an ethical fact and 
force of eternal validity, there is an almost imperceptible transi- 
tion to and from the idea of reward in a state of bliss. Alterna- 
tive meanings are often recognized. The following references 
are from the Conferences. 

In the First Conference of the Abbot Moses,3: ‘The end of 
our profession is the kingdom of God or the kingdom of heaven ; 
but the immediate aim or goal is purity of heart.” In chap. 5: 
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“The end indeed is eternal life as the apostle declares, Rom. 
6. 22: but the immediate goal is purity of heart, which he calls 
sanctification,’ etc. In chap. 9 certain notes of a true Christian 
society are well indicated : ‘‘The Lord promises the reward of the 
kingdom of heaven to these works of mercy, etc., when he says, 
‘Come, ye blessed,’ in Matt. 25:34. How, then, shall these 
works be taken away, which admit the doers of them into 
the kingdom of heaven?” The abbot answers: ‘Not the 
reward, but the doing of these things will come to an end. 
For what you call works of religion and mercy are needful 
in this life, while these inequalities and differences of con- 
dition still prevail; but even here we should not look for 
them to be performed, unless such a large proportion of poor, 
needy, and sick folk abounded, which is brought about by 
the wickedness of men, viz.: of those who have grasped and kept 
for their own use, without however using them, those things 
which were granted to all by the Creator of all alike. .... In 
the life to come this will give way to the love of God and con- 
templation, where equality will reign,” etc. And that sucha 
“life to come” is conceivable on earth seems to follow from 
such passages as the following, from chap. 13, on The King- 
dom of God and the Kingdom of the Devil: “ For everything 
depends on the inward frame of mind, and when the devil has 
been expelled from this, and sins no longer reign in it, it follows 
that the kingdom of God is founded in us, as the evangelist says, 
Luke 17:20,21. But nothing else can be ‘within you’ but 
knowledge or ignorance of truth, and delight either in vice or in 
virtue, through which we prepare a kingdom for the devil or for 
Christ in our heart; and of this the apostle describes the charac- 
ter, when he says, Rom. 14:17, ‘The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink,’ etc. And so, if the kingdom is within us, and 
the actual kingdom of God is righteousness and peace and joy, 
then the man who abides in these is most certainly in the king- 
dom of God, and, on the contrary, those who live in unright- 
eousness have their place in the kingdom of the devil, and in hell 
and death. For by these tokens the kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of the devil are distinguished.” 
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There follows in the same chapter a shading off of the 
thought of the kingdom from this vivid sense of it as a present 
reality, first to the celestial view, then to a threefold aspect of 
the kingdom in the abstract or formal sense of dominion. ‘The 
apostle does not say that every joy is the kingdom of God, but 


that joy alone which is in the Holy Ghost... .. The heavenly 
powers on high, who are truly in the kingdom of God, are in 
perpetual joy. . 857. In fact the kingdom of heaven must be 


taken in a threefold sense: either that the heavens shall reign, 
that is, the saints over other things subdued, according to Luke 
19:17 and Matt. 19:28; or the heavens themselves shall begin 
to be reigned over by Christ, when all things are subdued unto 
him and God begins to be all in all; or else that the saints shall 
reign in heaven with the Lord.” 

“Thy kingdom come.” The pure heart desires that the king- 
dom of its Father may come at once, namely: either that 
whereby Christ reigns day by day in the saints, which comes to 
pass when the devil’s rule is cast out of our hearts and God 
begins to hold sway by virtues; or else that which is promised 
in due time to all who are perfect, when Christ will say, ‘‘ Come, 
ye blessed of my Father’’ (First Conf. of Isaac, 9. 19). Those 
cannot see Christ coming in his kingdom who are still in a state 
of Jewish weakness, not able to say, ‘‘ Now we know him” 
(2 Cor. 5:16), but only those who are able to look on him with 
pure eyes of the soul (Second Conf. of Isaac, 6.10). Those who 
show a splendid violence, not to others, but to their own soul, 
by a laudable violence seize upon the kingdom of heaven (of 
Abraham 26. 24). Inthe First of Cheremon, 6. 11, the kingdom 
is regarded as the reward of virtue, and thus naturally placed 
lower than virtue itself, God’s kingdom in the soul. ‘ Three 
things enable men to control their faults: (1), a fear of hell or 
of the laws; (2), the hope and desire of the kingdom of heaven ; 
(39); a liking for goodness itself and the love of virtue.” 

A passage of singular beauty and significance, recognizing the 
inherent weakness of the monastic idea, is found in Pramun, 
16.18: ‘Unless our mind is strengthened by the power of his 
protection who says in the gospel, ‘The kingdom of God is 
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within you,’ in vain do we fancy that we can defeat the plots of 
our airy foe by the aid of men who are living with us, or that 
we can avoid them by distance of place, or exclude them by the 
protection of walls..... For just as ‘The kingdom of God is 
within you,’ so ‘A man’s foes are they of his own household.’ 
For no one is more my enemy than my own heart, which is truly 
the one of my household closest to me. Where those of our 
own household are not opposed to us, there also the kingdom of 
God is secured in peace of heart.” 
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LEO THE GREAT AND GREGORY THE GREAT 


1. THe references of Leo to the kingdom, in the selection of 
letters and sermons here considered, are for the most part celes- 
tial. He does not apparently think of the church as the king- 
dom. In £fpzistle 162: ‘The Catholic faith, that solid rock on 
which the city of God is built.” In Sermon 3.3: Peter is the 
doorkeeper of the kingdom of heaven. In 73.2: To Peter 
beyond the rest the care of the Lord’s flock is intrusted, in addi- 
tion to the keys of the kingdom. In 33.5: Whoso lives reli- 
giously in the church is like the heavenly light. Help one 
another, that in the kingdom of God, which is reached by right 
faith and good works, you may shine as the sons of light. In 
54.7: He opens the way to heaven, and by the punishment of 
the cross prepares for you the steps of ascent to the kingdom. 
In 95. 5: “They shall inherit the earth.” This is not distmier 
from our heavenly dwelling, since it is no other than these who 
are understood to enter the kingdom of heaven. The “earth” 
is the flesh of the saints, which will be changed in the resurrec- 
tion, so as to be in complete harmony with the soul, etc. 

In certain passages the kingdom of Christ and of God is 
regarded as a present reality, but evidently more in the sense of 
dominion than of the subjects who compose the realm. In 
Sermon 21. 3: ‘Thou wert rescued from the power of darkness 
and brought out into God’s light and kingdom. Do not again 
subject thyself to the devil’s thraldom.” In 66.7: “Christ, the 
true light, rescues from the power of darkness and transfers us 
into the kingdom of the Son of God (Col. %:13).” In genase 
“«Thy kingdom come:’ z. e. that God may subdue those whom he 
has not subdued, and make men on earth ministers of his will. 
In seeking this we love God and also our neighbor: our love 
has but one object, that the servant may serve and the Lord 
have rule.”’ 
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2. Generally reckoned as the last of the Latin Fathers, 
GreGorY is a century and a half later than Leo. With him the 
kingdom almost uniformly means heaven, the usual designation 
being ‘‘ heavenly kingdom.” In £pzstle 5. 20, on Matt. 16:19: 
“He received the keys of the heavenly kingdom, and power to 
bind and loose is given him; the care and principality of the 
whole church is committed to him, and yet he is not called the 
universal apostle.” In the Efzstle to Leander, 1.43: ‘‘Keep watch 
over King Reccared (a Visigoth in Spain), that he may show by 
his works that he is a citizen of the eternal kingdom, to the end 
that after a course of many years he may pass from kingdom to 
kingdom.” A similar thought often recurs in the epistles. In 
the Pastoral Rule, Part 3. 15: ‘‘In the judgment those who have 
not wrought good works will sue in vain for entrance into the 
kingdom.” 

In the Catena, however, occur a number of references which 
show that he regarded the kingdom as the present church, 
usually in alternative interpretation, thus: “ Or, by the king- 
dom of heaven is to be understood the present church.” In 
another place: ‘‘ Or otherwise, the holy church is likened to a 
net, by which each man is drawn into the heavenly kingdom out 
of the waves of this present world; the reprobate having lost 
the light of the inward kingdom are cast forth into the outer 
darkness. The shore signifies the end of the world; the shore 
shall discover what the net of the church has brought to land.” 
Here his thought seems to be influenced by Augustine. Per- 
haps his ‘inward kingdom” points to God’s reign within; but 
the meaning is somewhat uncertain, as also in Epzstle 47, to 
Dominicus: ‘‘We look to the returning of the Master of the 
house, after receiving his kingdom, to take account of us.” 
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ADDITIONAL REFERENCES FROM THE CATENA AUREA. 
A. PATRISTIC. 


1. CyRIL OF ALEXANDRIA (d. 444). ‘The kingdom of God 
is within you; that is, it rests with you and your own hearts to 
receive it.” 

2. Victor oF Antiocu (early in the fifth century). One 
evangelist simply says ‘‘to preach,” the other added ‘the king- 
dom of God,” which is Christ himself. 

3. Pseupo-Curysostom. The floor is the church, the barn is 
the kingdom of heaven, the field is the world. ‘Thine is the 
kingdom’”’ has reference to ‘‘Thy kingdom come;” that none 
should therefore say, ‘‘God has no kingdom on earth.” 

The kingdom of God is that in which God reigns; it is clear 
that the kingdom of God is confined neither by place nor by 
time. 

4. PsEuDO-JEROME. ‘The kingdom of God is the church, 
which is ruled by God, and herself rules over men, and treads 
down the powers which are contrary to her,” etc. 

‘‘For he must repent, who would keep close to eternal good, 
that is, to the kingdom of God.” 

5. PsEupo-AuGusTINE. ‘For then cometh the kingdom of 
God, when we have obtained his grace. For he himself says, 
‘The kingdom of God is within you.’”’ 


B. POST-PATRISTIC, AS USUALLY RECKONED. 


1. BepE (d. 735). ‘Or else the present church is called the 
kingdom of God; and some of the disciples were to see the 
church built up,” etc. (on Mark g: 1). 

“The kingdom of God, that is, the doctrine of the gospel.” 

“Or the kingdom of God means that he himself is placed in 
the midst of them, Luke 17: 21, that is, reigning in their hearts 
by faith.” (In his Church History Bede constantly speaks of the 
kingdom in the sense of heaven.) 
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2. Rasanus Maurus (d. 856). On Matt. 21:43: “Yet the 
kingdom of God may be understood by the gentiles, or of the 
present church, in which the gentiles go before the Jews, because 
they are more ready to believe.” 

3. Remicius oF AUXERRE (fl. 880). On Matt. 3:2: The 
kingdom of heaven has a fourfold meaning: (1) It is said of 
Christ, as, “The kingdom of God is within you;” (2) of Holy 
Scripture, as, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven shall be taken from you, 
and given to a nation,” etc.; (3) of the holy church, as, ‘The 
kingdom of heaven is likened unto ten virgins;” (4) of the 


abode above, as, ‘‘ Many shall come . . . . and sit down in the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ And all these significations may be here 
understood. 


He calls the Son of God himself the kingdom of heaven, for 
he saith: ‘“‘The kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that sowed 
good seed.” 

aePeHEOPHYLACT (dcr. 1107). “As: if*he)said; Markir:15, 
‘From this time the kingdom of God will work,’ that is, a con- 
versation according to the gospel, which is with reason likened 
to the kingdom of heaven. For when you see a man living 
according to the gospel, do you not say that he has the kingdom 
of heaven, which is not meat and drink, but righteousness, etc. 
(Rom. 14:17)?” 

‘“‘When they are healed in their soul, the kingdom of God 
comes nigh unto them.” 

Besides these there are many quotations in the Catena which 
give the celestial sense tothe kingdom. Together they make it 
clear that in the transition period between the patristic and 
scholastic ages, while the general social force of the term is rare, 
the identification of the kingdom with the church is almost as 
much in evidence as the conception of it as something inner 
and spiritual. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


In the preceding chapters the Fathers have told the story of 
their views of the kingdom of God. In the present chapter we 
may group around the leading conceptions the names of those 
who held them, and finally attempt to answer the questions with — 
which we set out in the Introduction. 

These conceptions may be considered in the following order: 

I. The conception of the kingdom as the Christian society 
on earth. 

II. The eschatological conception: the kingdom as future, to 
be set up at the second coming of Christ: (a) the millennium; 
(6) indefinite—without the millennial idea. 

III. The kingdom as celestial. 

IV. The kingdom as the church. 

V. The kingdom as God’s reign in the soul. 

VI. The kingdom as the chief good, or some element of it. 

I. THE KINGDOM AS THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY ON EARTH. 

IrEN&uS: Unbelievers are outside the kingdom of God. The 
heavenly kingdom is honorable to those who have known the 
earthly one. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA: The ‘‘violent” take the kingdom 
by prayer and a good life. The least in the kingdom, z.¢., 
Christ’s disciple, is greater than John. 

ORIGEN: One is made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven 
when he becomes a Christian. Christ himself instructs his dis- 
ciples, and forms them into a kingdom worthy to deliver up to 
God. 

[THe Aposrotic Constitutions: Having given the kingdom 
to you, he expects the fruits of your gratitude and piety. | 

THE CLEMENTINE REcoGNITIONS: From the oneness of mind 
of the beloved the peaceful kingdom of God is constructed.’ 


From the context in the Recogzitions it is doubtful whether the social sense is 
in mind. See p. 32 above. 
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TERTULLIAN: It is written, ‘‘A kingdom also and priests to 
his God and Father hath he made us.”’ He awards the kingdom 
to his disciples as he says it had been appointed to himself 
by the Father. There is an earthly and a heavenly dispensa- 
tion. 

Vicrorinus: He made us a kingdom, 2. ¢., a church of all 
believers. The kingdom of Christ is now eternal in the saints, 
although the glory of the saints shall be manifested after the 
resurrection. 


EPHRAEM Syrus: Mary says to the magi: ‘‘When my 
Son’s kingdom shall arise, may he plant his standard in your 
country.” 


Grecory NAZIANZEN: Baptism is the key of the kingdom of 
heaven. He is not within the kingdom who merely desires to 
attain to it (neglecting baptism, etc.). 

GreEGORY OF Nyssa: To disciples of the Word come the glad 
tidings that man is no longer outlawed, nor cast out of the king- 
dom of God, but is once more a son, etc. 

Curysostom: When the heathen behold in us a good life, 
they will look upon the very face of the kingdom of heaven, 
and they too will be reformed. Thus will the kingdom be per- 
fected; earth being transformed into heaven, the kingdom may 
be already in possession here. 

Joun oF Damascus: The state of those who live according 
to the divine laws is to be declared the kingdom of God. 

HiLary: We are the kingdom which Christ is to deliver 
up to the Father. The young man was ‘not far from the king- 
dom,” not yet within it, because he had not confessed Christ as 
Lord. 

AMBROSE: Christ came to earth to prepare a kingdom from 
among us. We are the kingdom, first of Christ, then of the 
Father. But they reign together. Where Christ is, there is his 
kingdom. 

AucusTINE: That kingdom which we desire may come, the 
saints proclaim to be coming. We ought to be in his kingdom 
always, to do his will always. While the devil is bound, the 
saints reign with Christ during the thousand years between 
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the first and second coming. What is his kingdom, save those 
who believe in him? The kingdom of God, though it never 
departs from the earth, is absent to those who are ignorant of it. 
The church even now is the kingdom of Christ and the kingdom 
of heaven, in process of being gathered together. 

Cass1an: ‘That kingdom whereby Christ reigns day by day 
in the saints, when the devil is cast out and God reigns in our 
hearts. If the kingdom of God is within us, and the actual 
kingdom of God is righteousness and peace and joy, then the 
man who abides in these is most certainly in the kingdom of 
God, etc. 

[Leo THE GREAT: Thou wert rescued from the power of dark- 
ness, and brought out into God’s light and kingdom. | 


II. THE KINGDOM TO BE SET UP OR INAUGURATED AT THE SECOND COMING 
OF CHRIST. 

1. The Millennium.— Until the middle of the third century mil- 
lennial views prevailed apparently unchallenged, while frequently, 
no doubt, existing side by side with the less definite views (see 
2 below). The Apocalypse (see above, p. 12) gave a basis for 
this doctrine, which was first treated in detail by Papras, only a 
few fragments of his writings having survived. He taught the 
Jewish tradition of a millennium, saying that after the resurrec- 
tion Christ would set up a material kingdom on earth, and reign 
in the flesh with the saints. The pleasures of sense were to be 
enjoyed, as in the Moslem Paradise, with marvelous vines, each 
twig bearing ten thousand clusters, etc. This period was to be 
of long duration; Lightfoot, p. 529, reads ten thousand years. 
The heretic Cerinruus, who left no writings, taught similar views 
earlier, perhaps, than Papias. 

We find the millennial expectation in Justin Martyr, IRE- 
N@uS, Hippo_ytus, the APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS, TERTULLIAN, in 
whom the doctrine is most fully given,? and in Lacrantius. The 
first opponent of the traditional view of the Apocalypse was 
Dionysius OF ALEXANDRIA. He vigorously combated the mil- 
lennial views as taught by Cerinthus, as did also Carus and Vic- 


* Tertullian makes the millennium a prelude to heaven. See p. 38 f. above. 
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TORINUS. These views were gradually disavowed by the Fathers, 
and finally AuGusTINE threw the case out of court by making 
the millennium the period between Christ’s first and second 
coming. 

2. Indefinite — without the millennial idea.— This general escha- 
tological view, which we have seen to be the prevailing view of 
the apostles, was common among the Fathers. While the estab- 
lishment or at least the consummation of the kingdom is looked 
for at the end of the present dispensation, it is often left an open 
question whether the kingdom will then continue on earth or be 
removed to another stage. This view is thus evidently transi- 
tional to that which makes the kingdom definitely celestial, or 
even now existent in heaven, whither the believer enters at death. 
A remarkable blending of the two is found in the apocryphal 
Vision of John: ‘The whole world and Paradise shall be made 
one, and the righteous shall be on the face of all the earth with 
my angels, as in Ps. 37: 29.” 

Here we find certain utterances of CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 
MeEtuopivs, the AposToLic CONSTITUTIONS, the CLEMENTINES, 
CypRIAN, VICTORINUS, COMMODIANUS, APHRAHAT and AUGUSTINE. 

Others of the Fathers without doubt held similar opinions ; 
and, as usual, these views are frequently expressed with others 
more definite or even at variance with them. 


Ill. THE KINGDOM AS CELESTIAL. 


Where the kingdom of God is regarded simply as heaven, 
the present celestial world, it marks a departure from the New 
Testament conception, in both the social and eschatological 
forms, in that the kingdom is taken away from the earth. But 
the later epistles probably supply a point of departure even for 
fis view, as 2 Pet. 1:11; 2 Tim. 4:18. Moreover, it is com- 
monly the case that several distinct conceptions of the kingdom 
are held together, so that the view of it as celestial may be 
only additional or supplementary to the writer’s prevailing 
view. 

The thought of the kingdom as the state of bliss in heaven 
is much more general than any other single opinion about it in 
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the Fathers. It occurs with greater or less emphasis in all the 
important writers, and in some of them is conspicuous, as in sev- 
eral of the apostolic Fathers, the Liturgies as a whole, CyrRiL, 
Eusesius, and GREGORY THE GREAT. The scriptural reference 
most often quoted is Matt. 25: 34,‘ being commonly understood 
as a summons to the righteous to enter and enjoy the felicity of 
heaven. Asa rule, those who regard most highly the spiritual 
and ethical elements of the kingdom think the less about it as a 
celestial reward. This is noticeable in CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 
CyprIAN, ATHANASIUS, GREGORY NAZIANZEN, AMBROSE, CHRYSOS- 
TOM, AUGUSTINE, and others. 


IV. THE KINGDOM AS THE CHURCH. 


The Shepherd of Hermas, while not expressly identifying the 
kingdom of God with the church, seems in some instances to 
use the terms interchangeably. His influence can be traced in 
the patristic age through the Clementine Recognitions, H1Lary, 
and perhaps others, to AUGUSTINE himself, by whom the identi- 
fication of church and kingdom is elaborately wrought out. It 
is well known what a vast influence this conception has exerted, 
especially in the church of Rome. It has, no doubt, a point of 
attachment in the great commission to Peter (cf Introduction, 
11). The relation of the church to the kingdom is very differ- 
ently expressed in different Fathers, and in the same writer the 
two are sometimes distinguished from each other in one pas- 
sage and made substantially identical in another. There is no 
uniform usage. 

A few citations will recall the various points of view. 
OrIGEN: We are even in the present life placed in the church, 
in which is the form of that kingdom which is to come. 
Cyprian: He cannot be a martyr who is not in the church; he 
cannot attain unto the kingdom who forsakes that which shall 
reign there. Curysostom: In Egypt Christ’s kingdom shines 
forth in its brightness. AmBRosE: The kingdom of the church 
shall remain forever, because its faith is undivided in one body. 
AueustINnE: Although at times the church, even that which now 


* Cf. tables on p. 107. 
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is, is called the kingdom of heaven, it is because it is being 
gathered together for a future and eternal life. 


Vv. THE KINGDOM AS GOD’S REIGN IN THE SOUL. 


This important conception centers in Luke 17:21, ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God is within you.” It is thus uniformly rendered 
in the Fathers, and often associated with Deut. 30: 11-13. In 
modern times it has occasionally been translated, “The king- 
dom of God is among you,” partly on the ground that the words 
were addressed to the Pharisees; partly on the ground that the 
great thought involved is’ not definitely found elsewhere in Christ's 
teaching about the kingdom. But the reference of the words is 
general, not applied especially to the Pharisees: the Fathers seem 
rightly to understand them as addressed ‘‘to the apostles,” ‘‘to 
us.’ Among the Fathers who quote and treat this passage are 
ORIGEN, TERTULLIAN, CYPRIAN, ATHANASIUS, BASIL, GREGORY OF 
Nyssa, Hizary, AMBROSE, JEROME, AUGUSTINE, and CassIAN. 

It is of great significance that such marked stress is laid upon 
this inner, spiritual phase of the kingdom. As the kingdom 
depends directly upon the divine life in renewed souls, it is 
hardly conceivable that a just, well-balanced idea of the king- 
dom could have existed without such a word of Christ. That it 
has prevented one-sided views of the kingdom as the church, or 
as heaven, from becoming too prevalent, seems evident. 


VI. THE KINGDOM AS THE CHIEF GOOD, OR SOME ELEMENT OF IT. 


Not only has the prayer ‘Thy kingdom come’ been inter- 
preted as a petition for all blessings and rewards, present and 
_ future, but there is hardly a good thing within the gift of God 
which has failed of being identified, or at least named, with the 
kingdom. Thus Christ himself is identified with the kingdom 
by TERTULLIAN, CYPRIAN, HiLary, JEROME, AUGUSTINE, VICTOR 
or Antiocu, and essentially by several others. METHODIUS 
calls the kingdom eternal life; CHrysostom, love; AMBROSE, 
redemption; Grecory NazIANZEN, the vision of God uniting 
himself with the soul; the CLemENTINES, ‘‘God has concealed 
the kingdom, as a hid treasure”’ ; PsEUDO-JEROME, eternal good. 
The kingdom is thought of as in a sense the state of salvation, 
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by IRENzUS, CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA, the Clementine Recognt- 
tions, and AuGusTINE. Cf. also Cyrit. These definitions, it may 
be noted, are quite in the spirit of Rom. 14:17 and 1 Cor. 4:20, 
and are as a rule, with many others cited in the preceding pages, 
referable to a Scriptural source. 


We may now recur to the questions at the beginning: To 
the first, What was understood by the ‘kingdom of God” in the 
early Christian centuries ? the Fathers of the church have been 
summoned to give answer in their own words. The second, To 
what extent was the New Testament usage followed, and wherein 
was it departed from? may be partly answered by referring to 
the tables of Scriptural quotations at the end ; partly by bearing 
in mind the general tenor of interpretation on the subject by 
the Fathers. Is there not, on the whole, considering the 
extreme complexity of the conception, the kingdom of God, a 
surprising conformity to the teaching of Scripture? There may 
be vagaries of a Tertullian, a Lactantius, an Origen, in their 
speculations; but it may be questioned whether any great Chris- 
tian doctrine has suffered less in its transmission through the 
age of the Fathers. And the impression grows rather than less- 
ens, that where the New Testament usage was departed from 
by the Fathers on this theme, it was more a development of 
doctrine, in the light of Providence and the Spirit’s guidance, 
than a perversion of the truth. 

This leads to the final question: Did the Fathers on the 
whole preserve the great idea and hand it down, or did they lose 
it? The former of these alternatives seems the correct one. 
When we remember that whether Christ himself changed his 
view of the kingdom during his ministry, in any case his teach- 
ing about it not only varied widely, but emphasized “the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven;”’ that the apostles’ view already 
indicates that distinct progress in the conception had been made; 
that in the vicissitudes of the centuries following, the Fathers 
adhere, to an extent somewhat remarkable, to the language and 
spirit of the New Testament; we can hardly charge them with 
having lost the great idea of the kingdom of God. 
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THE 1,410 Scriptural references to the kingdom which are made by the 
Fathers in their writings under consideration are distributed in 26 books, 


including three of the Apocrypha, 86 chapters, and 143 verses. 


Of the 


verses 118 are in the New Testament, 21 in the Old Testament, and 4 in 


the Apocrypha. 
cent. are from Matthew. 
each, as follows: 


Times 
Matt. 25:34 - - - - 95 Dan.7:14 - 
John 3:5 - - - - - 68 Matt. 13:52 - 
Matt. 6:10 - - - - 54 1 Gor. 6-9) - - 
Matt. 6:33. - - - - = 40) ) Matt, 3:2 - 
mecorn 25:50. - : - - 40 Mati-s)10N 7) = 
1 Cor.6:10 - - - - - 41 Matt. 19:24 - 
Tacor.. 57 24 - - - - 39 Rom.14:17 - - 
Matt. 5:3 - - - - =“) 305 Matt cry - 
Matt. 19:12 - - - - Bye METH fey) - 
Gal. 5:21 - - - - =) 932) Matt. 191-07 - 
Cols Ti 13 - - . 325 SE ph. 5\:15 - 
Matt. 5:20 - - - - - 31 Luke 1:33 
John 18:36 - - - - 27. Luke og:62 - 
Matt. 8:11 - - . = 26 bs. 22528 
Matt. 16:19 - . - - 25, Matti2is0 = - 
Matt. 5:19 - - - - = 24) Acts) 1:16 - 
Matt. 11:12 - - - - 2a) Matt. rr: 11 i - 
Math s2r = - - - = 235 os Matta ra 25 - 
Matt. 13:43 - - - - 22) Matt. 1625) - 
Luke 17:21 - - - = 23 Mattie toiss - 
Bsa536 = - - - - 237) John 3:3 - 


The following twenty-six verses are quoted once each: 


Numb. 24:7 Mark 1:15 
Ps. 145: 11 Mark 4:30 
Dan. 4:3 Mark 10:24 
Dan. 4:25 Mark I1I:10 
Dan. 6:26 Luke 8:1 

1 Esdr. 4: 40 Luke 9:11 
Wisd. 5:17, Luke 10:9 
2 Macc. 7:9 Luke 10:11 
Matt. 4:23 Luke 18:17 
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Of the whole number of quotations, 745, or nearly 53 per 
Forty-two verses are quoted ten times or more 


Times 


Luke 19:11 
Luke 22:16 
Acts 8:12 

Acts 20:25 
Acts 28:23 
2 Peters 
Rev. 5:10 

Rev. 11:15 


23 
19 
19 
18 
17 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
II 
eH 
II 
II 
II 
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Ante-Nicene Fathers whose” writings, largely fragmentary, contain no 
reference to the kingdom. of God. 


Alexander of Cappadocia Pamphilus 

Alexander of Lycopolis Pantzenus 

Anatolius Phileas 

Apollonius Pierius 

Aristo of Pella Polycrates of Ephesus 
Arnobius Quadratus of Athens 
Asterius Urbanus Rhodon 

Bardesan Serapion of Antioch 
Callistus Theognostus 
Claudius Apollinaris Theonas 

Dionysius of Corinth Theophilus of Czsarea 
Malchion Urban I. 

Maximus of Jerusalem Zephyrinus 
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INDEX OF REFERENCES* TO THE KINGDOM IN THE WORKS OF 
THE FATHERS UNDER CONSIDERATION. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, 
(Total, 57.) 

CLEMENT OF ROME: Ep. to the Corinthians, ch. 42, 50, (54)—3. 

THE “SECOND EPISTLE OF CLEMENT,” ch. 5, 6, 9, II, 12,? (17)—7. 

EPISTLE OF BARNABAS, ch. 4, 7, 8,2 2I—5. 

THE DIDACHE, ch. 8, 9, Io—3. 

THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHsS: Judah, 22, 24; Joseph, 19; Benja- 
min, 9—4. 

THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS, Similitude, 9, ch. 12,4 13, 15,5 20,? 29, 312—1I5. 

IGNATIUS: Ep. to the Ephesians, 16; to the Philippians, 3; Martyrdom, 2; Spurious 
Ep. to the Tarsians, 7; to the Antiochians, 14: to Hero, Introd.—6, 

PoLycaRP: Ep. to the Philippians, 2, 5—2. 

Papias, Fragments: In Euseb., Ch. Hist., 3, 39, 12; in Irenzeus, Heresies, B. 5, ch. 
33; in Photius (Lightfoot, Apos. F., p. 534). Cf Maximus the Confessor in Lightf., 
p- 534, and Jerome, Illus. Men, 18—3. 

ARISTIDES: Apology, 16—1. 

EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS, ch. 9, I0O—2. 

MARTYRDOM OF POLYCARP (Ep. of the Smyrnzans), ch. 20, 22?—3. 

RELIQUES OF THE ELDERS IN IREN£US: In B. 4, ch. 27, 1—28, I. 


THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS AFTER THE APOSTOLIC. 


GREEK. 
Justin MARTYR—Total, 36. 


First Apology, ch. I1, 15,3 16, 32, 61. Dialogue with Trypho, ch. 31,4 32, 34, 38, 
39, 45, 51,7 56, 63, 68, 76,3 (79), 105, 116, 117, 118, 120,3 139, 140.2 Fragment 
from Methodius on the Resurrection, in Photius. 

IREN ©£US—Total, 106. 
Against Heresies, B. 1, ch. 6, sec. 3; ch. 8, 3;? ch. 30, 13; B. 2, ch. 28, 3; ch. 32, 
Beaeees.ich.0, 05 sch, 9,,2; che 10,185, ch. 125 113;)ch))f6,4sich, 2t, 4:ich. 20 .0;ebaa\, 
ebo. 14 ch. O, ms .ch. 53, ls ich. 16, 2; chs) 58,/6; Ch; 20,75, .10;2 ht,3 127sch. 21.17 
Ghu22..2° ch. oA) O:ich., 25, 3: ch. 27,/1, (21453 1cb. 28, 12; ch..20. T-3ch.a350r. 
eh a4a-ueh. 38, 0:7 ch. 37, 1752 «ch. 40, 2;4 B55, ch. GO; 0,24353) 455 chealO.h.2;-1ch. 
Me oo chwl2, 3; ch. 1s) 2, 55) Ch. i4yit, 40uch. 26, 3°ich.20,s12) 2:4chis27eel-weli. 
201 chy 30; 4-7 ch. 32, 1; ch. 33, 1,,2,3;71Ch. 345.257 135 eb. 35,. 2,7 252°cn130,2..3:3 
Fragments: Frag. 9, 34, 36,7 (42, repetition of 9), 50, 54, 55.? 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA—Total, 78. 
Exhortation to the Heathen, ch. 1, 9,3 10,2 11.3 The Instructor, B. 1, ch. 5;4 B. 2, 
chai 2.3411, 13) B.3)ch. 4,.7.> LL," 12.) Miscellamies) baa, schwnt- eb. 2ach. 
tg2 20; B93. ch. 4,° 6,3 7, 18:7 B.'4, ich: '2;.6,,5,, 17, 196; Bo 5 ehak sce: 
6, ch. 11, 15; B. 7, ch. 12, 14, 16,17. Who is the Rich Man that is Saved? sec. 
25/31) 4,3)5,, 10; 17% 15, 19, 21,2 24, 20,20, 30; 315> 32742.) Hidements, ain) Viol a4, 
pp- 156, 169. 


* When not otherwise described, references to pages are to the Clark and Christian Literature 
Company translations. 
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HiproLytus—Total, 51. 

_ Refutation of All Heresies, B. 5, ch. 2, 3.64; B.'8, ch. 33) B. 0, ch..4; Ba tonene 
30. On Christ and Anti-Christ, 5, 22, 26, 44, 59, 65. Against the Jews, 7. 
Against the Greeks, 1, 3. Against Noetus, 6. Fragments: On Genesis, p. 415, 
422,? Vol. 6 (in Jerome, Ep. 36). (On Song of Sol., 440.) On Daniel, 446, 447, 
460, 461,?7 467,3 468, 473, 474, 483, sec. 4.3 From a Homily quoted in Theodoret, 
Vol. 9, Pt. 2, p. 90. Disputed Writings, p. 104, 116, 122, 125,? 126,4 127.? 


ORIGEN—Total, 195. 
On) First Principles, B.' 1, che 3; 6;2 ‘ch: (6; 2:2 ch.7, 533 Bz, ch. 35.1.) 3) 73) Coummas 
3:2 ch. II, 2, 6; B. 3 (ch. 1, 16, Lat.); ch. 6,9; B. 4 (ch. 1, 2, Lat.)) (3)zqnege 
Lat.). From the Commentary on John, B. I, ch. 10, 23, 37,7 40,7 41; B. 10, ch. 
1,7 8, 9, 10,2 II, 15, 16,2 28. From the Commentary on Matthew, B. 10, ch. 1,4 
214'3.37445.2'16:4°7, 8, Die 12,403, 145.7 15,* 10, 235) B. 10, Chi4, 10; eens 
1T.2 54,391,332" (33),34,4.35;° B.a3, ch. 9; 14, 15,° 16, 17, 18,5 104 25cm 
14, ch. 7,7 8, (12), 13,414. Against Celsus, B. 1, ch. 6, 39, 56,3 (60), 66;3 B. 2, ch. 
5, 38, 63, 78:7 B. 3, ch. 40, 47, 59; B. 4, ch. 3,3 10, 42;° 'B. 5, ch. 19, 58; Bb. Oycun 
TO2175(.30),403) Duy chw23, sB.tO che 5h rors Sey1 Are (0). 

MeETHOopIUS—Total, 20. 
Banquet of the Ten Virgins, Dis. 1, ch. 1; Dis. 2, ch. 7; Dis. 6, ch. 3; Dis. 7, ch. 
3, 5, 8; Dis. 8, ch. 4; Dis. 9, ch. 2. . On the Resurrection, (ch. 37), 13.3 In Sum- 
mary by Photius, 5? (63 is repetition). Oration on Simeon and Anna, ch, 13.7 
Oration on the Palms, ch. 5.3 


THE APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS—Total, 30. 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, ch. 9. History of Joseph the Carpenter, ch. 8, 
26. Gospel of Nicodemus, Pt. 1. The Acts of Pilate, first Gk. form, ch. 3, 10, II 
(the same three in Lat. form); second Gk. form, ch. 3,? (ch. 9,7 11, Czesar’s King- 
dom); Lat. form, ch. 14, Pt. 2. The Descent of Christ into Hades, first Lat. 
form, ch. 10 (second Lat. form, ch. 4). Narrative of Joseph of Arimathea, ch. 
3,7 5- 


Nore.—The remainder of the references in the Apocryphal Writings, being without sectional 
divisions, are given according to the pages in Vol. 16 of the Clark edition of the Fathers. 


The Avenging of the Savior, 254; The Acts of Peter and Paul, (260), 272, 275; 
Acts of Philip, 313; Acts and Martyrdom of Andrew, 339;? Acts of Andrew and 
Matthias, 352; Acts of Peter and Andrew, 371; (Acts and Martyrdom of Matthew, 
374); Acts of Thomas, 402,? 410; Martyrdom of Bartholomew, 434; Acts of Thad- 
deus, 442; Acts of John, (448), 449; (Revelation of Moses, 465); Revelation of Paul, 
479, 492; Revelation of John, 496 (502). 


THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS—Total, 34. 
Bins chs 138. 2y.chy 6) 355,555 0-435 C Os eer Os. 55 chee, 4.14 lO: nOmGEe 
R205 920M ya CH 2An 25.020,218 22135. 38, Al.2 Ass) se) Os CUl.7.) LO, m2. ne pac 

THE CLEMENTINES—Total, 86. 
A.—The Homilies (in Vol. 17): Hom. 1, ch.6; Hom. 2, ch. 19,7 40; Hom. 3, ch. 
5, 8, 18,2 19, 26, 28, (62); Hom. 8, ch. 21, 23; Hom. 9, ch. 3, 4, 6;? Hom. 10, ch. 
13, 25; Hom. 11, ch. 26; Hom. 13, ch. 8, 14, 20, 21;2 Hom. 15, ch. 7; Hom. 18, 
ch. 15, 16, 17;2 Hom. 19, ch. 20; Hom. 20, ch. 23 The so-called Epistles: To 
James, ch. 11, (13), 14, 17; On Virginity (in Vol. 14), ch. 1, 2,3 3,? 4, 9. 
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B.—The Recognitions (in Vol. 3), B. 1, ch. 6, 11, 24,7 42, 45, 49, 51,2 52,? 54,? 

63, 69;? B. 2, ch. 20,3 21,? 22, 28, 30, 46; B. 3, ch. 20, 28, 29, 38, 53, 54,2 67; B. 

5, ch. 8, 9,7. 10, 11, 12, 18; B. 6, ch. 9; B. 8, ch. 5; (B. 9, ch. 3); B. 10, ch. 2, 44, 45. 
THE LirurGIEs—Total, 20. 


Of James, 36, 38, 43, 44, 49; of Mark, 4, 5,2 15,2 17, 18; of the Holy Apostles, 
13, 16, 18,7 19, 20.3 


MINOR ANTE-NICENE GREEK FATHERS, 


(Total, 50.) 
MELITO: Frag. on Faith, p. 127. 


HEGEsIPPus (in Eusebius, Ch. Hist., 3, 20, 6): On the Relatives of Christ. 

THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH (in Vol. 3): To Autolycus, 1, ch. 3. 

Catus (in Eusebius, Ch. Hist., 3, 28, 2): Against Proclus. 

Dionysius OF ALEXANDRIA: On the Promises, 1, 3,4; Ep. to Fabius, 5, 10. 

JuLtus AFRICANUs: On Persian Chronology, p. 198. 

GREGORY THAUMATURGUS: Among the dubious writings, Twelve Topics on the 
Faith, Topic 12;? First Homily, p. 118, 119; Hom. 2, p. 128; Hom. 4, p. 147, 148. 

ARCHELAUs: Disputation with Manes, ch. 13,7 21, 23,? 24,° 25,? 33, 37, 40, 49. 

PETER OF ALEXANDRIA: Canonical Epistle, Canon 5, 8,? 9. 

ATHENAGORAS: Plea for the Christians, ch. 18. 

“Selections from the Prophetic Scriptures” (Anon,). (In Vol. 24.) Sec. 12, p. 120. 


Syriac Documents: Teaching of Addzeus, p. 30. Epistle, 132. Hom. by Mar Jacob, 
pp. 116, 120, 125. Martyrdom of the Holy Confessors, p. 145. 


LATIN. 
TERTULLIAN—Total, 161. 

A.—Catholic Writings (before 202 A. D.): A Prescription Against Heretics, 13, 
22. On Prayer, 5,4 6,29. OnBaptism, 13, 20. On Spectacular Shows, 30. On 
Patience, II, 13. On Idolatry, 9, (12), 18. On Woman’s Dress, 9.2. To his 
Wife, 6, 8. 

B.—Montanistic Writings: Against Marcion, B. 3, ch. 4, 7,? 20, 21,7 23, 24;7 B. 
4, ch. 8, 14,5 18? (uv. footnote, p. 249 f.), 21, 23,7 24,3 25, 26,3 29,3 30,8 33,6 35,7 398 
(v. footnote, p. 365). B. 5, ch.9, 10,514. Against Praxeas, 4,2? 13, 26. On the 
Scorpion’s Bite, 6, 9, (10), 13. Exhortation to Chastity, 7. Answer to the 
Jews, 6,7 14.2, On the Soul, 39,55. On Flight in Persecution, 12. On the Flesh 
of Christ, 4. On the Resurrection of the Flesh, 26,? 27, 32, 33,4 36, 41, 48, 40,7 
50,9 51.3 On Fasting, 15.2 On Monogamy, 3, 7, 8. On Modesty, 1, 14, 16,3 17,7 
2S 

CyPRIAN—Total, 142. 

(His Life and Passion, by Pontius the Deacon, p. xxiv, Vol. 8.)—Epistles: Ep. 6, 
Bs pas 750 Ps 255 39143 Lp. 26; 13) Ep) 51,275) 1p. 54.) 43) ps 55, 9l0;.E paor, 
By Eps 62,197 14; Ep. 60,7; Ep. 71,1; Ep. 72, (11))16; 21,223 fips 73)9-. Bip: 
76, 2, 6;7 73; Ep. 78, 2; Ep. 80, 2, 4. On the Dress of Virgins; 4, 5, 21,23. On 
the Lapsed, 12. On the Unity of the Church, 4, 6, 14,315, 19,27. On the Lord’s 
Brayer, £5.75) 12, 13,4 10, 19; 21,7 24,30, 30). Lo, Demetrianus,,20:/25-.0mOn the 
Pestilence, 2,7 18,2 22,2 26.2, On Works and Alms, 4, 7, 8, 9,3 13, 21, 22, 23, 26. 
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On the Advantage of Patience, 8, 15. On Jealousy and Envy, 12, 15, 18.? 
Exhortation to Martyrdom, 6, 7, II, 12,? 13.2 Testimony Against the Jews. 
Topic'23, B. 1, ch. 12, (157), 23;3 B. 2, ch. 6, 10, (227), :15,'26,29,7 30; B.gyen. 
I,? I1,7 16,2 25, 69; B. 4, ch. 19,? 20, 25,7 32, 44, 52, 60, 64, 65, 69, 96.2 On the 
Glory of Martyrdom, 16, 18, 22, 24. On Chastity, 1,6. Exhortation to Repent- 
ance, p.269. Seventh Council of Carthage, 256 A. D., pp. 202, 203, 206. Vol. 13. 


VICTORINUS—Total, Io. 
Commentary on the Apocalypse: (On1:5.) On1:6. On1:16. On5:8,9. On 
7:2) (Ont4:05. (‘On 15:2. Oni 1o:1t.. ‘On 20:8-10, On 21:16. (Cites 
dom of Anti-Christ” passim.) 

LACTANTIUS—Total 28. 
The Divine Institutes, B. 1, ch. 5, 7, 11; B. 2, ch. 11; B. 4, ch. 4, 7, 12,4 13,3 20;3 
B:.5, ch. 3; (6;'7, 8); B. 7, .ch..6, 19, 23, 26. Epitome, 42) 47;7'167, 72.2 ) Onnthe 
Way in which Persecutors Died, 16. 

MINOR ANTE-NICENE LATIN FATHERS. 
(Total, 12.) 

MINUCIUS FELIX: Octavius, 18. 

CoMMODIANUs: Instructions in favor of Christian Discipline. To the Gentiles, 33. 
To the Jews, 38, 73. 


NoOvVATIAN: On the Trinity, 10. On Jewish Meats, 5. 
Treatise on Rebaptism (Anon.), 3, 9.? 


By the Pseudo-Isodorus: Of Pontianus, p. 239. Of Anterus, 246. Of Fabian, 261. 


THE NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS. 


GREEK. 
EusEBIus—Total, 46. 


(Prolog., p.72.) Church History, B. 1, ch. 2, sec. 26;? ch. 3, 14; B. 2, ch. 14, 6; ch. 
22.5+)2Bs 13, Ch.420,10;ich. 245,33 ch. 28,2554, 55 ich. 370% .ch: 99, 0220. Oscar 
2: Ch 4le tas) CheA2..5:) Big, ch. 24.55 ch. 25,)2:7 Tie B. 8. ch4. os scheeheemlee 
The Martyrs of Palestine, ch. 7, 1; ch. 11, 23. The Life of Constantine, ch. 3, 
sec. 15. (Cf 4, 48.) (Oration of Constantine, ch. 19.) Oration of Eusebius on the 
Thirtieth Anniversary of Constantine’s Reign, ch. 1, 6; ch. 2, 1,3 4;* ch. 3, 2;? ch. 
Areicsioh ase, Sst achiO. Ds; 1Chn T2045 ech. 17.03, Lo. 
ATHANASIUS—Total, 68. 
(Prolog. 21, 33, 36, 44, 62, 69, 74.) Against the Heathen, Pt. 2, ch. 30, 1, 2; ch. 
37,4. On the Incarnation of the Word, ch. 56, 3; ch. 57,3. (Statement of 
Faith, 1.) On Luke 10:22, sec. 6. Defense Against the Arians, ch. 3, 47.? 
Defense of the Nicene Definition, ch. 4,17. On the Opinion of Dionysius, Io. 
Life of Antony, 17,7? 20,3 45, 94. Defense of his Flight, 1. History of the 
Arians, 79. Four Discourses Against the Arians: Dis. 1, 12, 46,3 47,7 48, 49,7 61; 
Dis.-2, 13,7 18, 52,2 61, 70, 76. (Pref. to Dis. 4.)? On the Synods, 25) (263 492 
Letter to the Church at Antioch, 7. To the Bishops of Africa, 11. Letters, 
Basten of A.1D390,)25)7-40(Of 3325.4, 3-) VOL 3335 5,.3,10: (OL 384, i0.m anne 
Of 335,.7, 62 to. (Of 238))10, 4.15.) Of sg0.7, 1,16. Of Sar, 13,4:7eOinene, 
14, 5. Of 368 (Ep: 40).2 Of 371 (Ep. 43). Second to Lucifer(Ep:51)) Bo 
Serapion (Ep. 54). 
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EPHRAEM Syrus—Total, 21. 
From his Testament, p. 134. Nisibene Hymns, 36, 15 and 58, 9. On the 
Nativity, 1, 2, 4,2 7; 13, 3; 17,1, 14. Hymns for the Feast of Epiphany, sec. 
I, 8; sec. 5, 8, 9; sec. 7, 25; sec. 10, 9, 10; sec. 15, II, 42, 52. Hymn on the 
Pearl (of the Faith), sec. 1, 1; sec. 4, 4. Homilies: On our Lord, 1,3 51, 54. 
On Admonition and Repentance, 7. On the Sinful Woman, 5, 8, 15. 


APHRAHAT—Total, 43. 
Demonstrations: Of Faith, 20. Of Wars, 6,2 10, 14,3 (16), 21,3 22,7 23,° 24.9 
Of Monks, 1,7 6,18. On the Resurrection, 18, 21,7 22.2. On Persecution, 21.2 Of 
Death and the Latter Times, 24.3 


Basi_L—Total, 26. 
Prolog. (26, 34), 51, 56, 57,364. On the Spirit, ch. 15, 36 (v. notes, pp. 22, 28), 
ch. 29, 72.2 Letters: To the Czsareans, sec. 7,° 8, 123(v. note, p. 122). To 
Macarius and John, Ep. 18. Toa Lapsed Monk, Ep. 44. To the Deaconesses, 
Ep. 105. To the Alexandrians, Ep. 139. To Bishops of the Sea Coast, Ep. 203. 
To Amphilochius, Ep. 226, 3. To Bishops of Italy and Gaul, Ep. 243, 3 (v. 
notes, pp. 195, 250). 

CYRIL OF JERUSALEM—Total, 53. 
(Prolog. 16, 22, 32, 33, 47, 48, 60.) Procatachesis, 16. Catechetical Lectures, 1, 
2; 2, 19;? 3, 4,2 8,2 10 (v. note, p. 20); 4, 15;7 6, 7; 7, 16; 8, 5? (v. note, p. 58); 
II, 16;? 12, 18,? (23), 24;? 13, 30, 31; 14, 26; 15, 1? (v. note, p. 104), 2, 8, 17, 23, 
6.2 27.5 28, 31, 32,7 33;2 16, 20; 17, 11, 15, 273 18, 285 21, 2; 23, 13.4 

GREGORY NAZIANZEN—Total, 17. 
In Defense of his Flight to Pontus, 70. On his Father’s Silence, 9, 19. On the 
Son, 17. Second on the Son, 4.7 On the Holy Spirit, 28. Onthe Words of the 
Gospel, 20, 21 (v. note, p. 345). Oration on the Holy Lights, 16. On Holy 
Baptism, 3, 22,7 24, 45. The Last Farewell, 14. Epistle 4, Div. 2 (in answer to 
Ep. 14 of Basil}. 

GREGORY OF NyssAa—Total, 28. 
Against Eunomius, B.1, 42; B. 2, 11; B. 3, 2; B. 4, 2, 3, 9; B. 6, 4;3 B.9, 3; B. 11, 
3,2 5; B. 12,1. Answer toEunomius, B. 2, p. 296? (v. note, p. 256). On the Holy 
Spirit, pp. 321, 329.3 On Virginity, 12. On the Early Deaths of Infants, p. 374.? 
On Pilgrimages, p. 382.2, On the Making of Man, (17, 2); 18, 9; 21, 4. On the 
Baptism of Christ, p. 519. 


CuHRYSOSTOM—Total, 694. 

On the Priesthood, B. 3, 5. Letter to the Fallen Theodore, Ep. 1, 9,4 12,7 15, 16, 19 
Letter to a Young Widow, 3, 7. Homily on Ignatius, 4. Instructions to Catechu- 
mens, I, I,4 3, 4; 2, I. On Resisting the Temptations of the Devil, Hom. 3, 2, 3.? 
Against Marcionists and Manichzans, 2, 4.2 On the Paralytic, 3. Second 
Homily on Eutropius, 6,3 12, 15,7 16.3 Letter to Olympias, 3.2 On the Statues, 
Hom. 2, 17, 24; 5, 35 9, 12;? 6, 737> (3), 4339, I1; 12, 17; 15, 2, LO;) LO; 14.0 Liysc 
7 05s LQ, 15>) 20, 24; 21, 20. 

On Matthew: Hom. 1, (8, 12); 3, 93 4, 16, 17;7 6, I, (2), 9; 8,6; 9, 8,7 10; I0, 2, 
3;? 5,2 6; II, 3, 73 13, 6, 8; 14, 2,7 43 15, 2, 5, 7,3 8; 16, 5,5 6,3 10,3 173? 18, 953 19, 
7, 10;4 22, 2, 43? 23,93 24, 1, 333 26, 2,4 4,? 5,5 633 27, 6;7 28, 6; 30, 6; 32, 2, 3, 6;3 
33, 737 35s 73 375 357 45 55 38, I; 40, 3,7 4, 53 41, (13), 254 4, 6; 43, 3) 73 45s 1,7 33 
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46, 1, 2,3 3; 47, 1,7 2,7 3,” Be 48, 9; 54, 3,79; 55, 8; 56, 1,3 3, 9;7 57, 6;3 58, 3,4 4; 
60, 2; 61, I, 2;7 62, 3,? 4,7 6; 635'253'4s?1GA, 10,7. 35143 105, T5250 (3), 5; '66,3,7 5; 67, 
3; 68, 1, 3,2 5; 69, 1, (2), 43 70, 25 71, 133 73, 15°76, 5; 78, 1,3 43 79) 1:9 23° Segane 
(3); 86, 1; 87, 2; 88, 1,2 3; 90,4. On John: Hom. 3, 3, 6; 7, 2; 13, 4; 21, 1; 23, 
33 24, 2,4 3;7 25, 1,4 3; 26, 1; 28, 2; 31, 1; 33, 3; 36, 2; 38,4, 55 42, 337 4ane, 
44, I, 2; 45, 2, 33? 48, 33 49,35 51, 333 54, 2, 457 59, 3, 43 60, 4, 6; 63, 333 64, 4; 
65, 3; 66, 2;? 67, 1; 70,1; 77, 1; 78, 45 79, I, 2, 5;7 83, 4;4 84, 1,3 2, 3; 85, 153 87, 
3;2 88, 3. OnActs: Hom. 1,4 2,9 4, 6,7 (v. note, p. 46), 9, 13, 15, 16,? 17, 18,? 19, 23,? 
24,7 29, 30, 31,7 (v. note, p. 202), 36,7 40, 41,7 43, 44, 45,3 55,4 (v. note, p. 326). On 
Romans: Hom, 1, 3,4 5,? 7, 9,4 I1,? 12,7 14,5 15,° 163 (v. note, p. 478), 18,? 21, 23,3 
25,3 26,5 29, 30, 31 (v. notes, pp. 539, 543, 549, 561). Oni Cor: Hom. 
2, 9,2 (v. note, p. 8); 2, 11; 3, 5,593 4,11; 5, 5, 6, 11; 7, 2; 9,1, 10; 12, 5yiaa, 
3,7 5:72.15, 5; 6, 10,11, 15;2 16, 8,5 11; 18, 1;7 19, 7; (21, 4); 23, 0; (wv notesymp: 
139, 140); 27, 6, 7; 30, 9, (v. note, p. 196); 35, 11; 37, 3, 6; 39, 5, 6,3 8,3 9,? 1155 
40, I, 533 41, 4; 42, 2,3 3, 53 43, 6;* 44, 7. On 2 Cor.: Hom. 3, 4, (5); 
4, 73 7, 83 8, 43 9, 2,7 43 10, 2, 4, 5; II, 4, 5, 6;? 13, 433 19, 4;? 23, I, 8; 26, 2, 45 
5; 29, 6;7 30, 4. On Gal., ch. 2; ch. 5.3 . On Eph.: Hom. 1,7 4y4eeee 
8,2 13, 16,7 18,7 20, 21, 24. On Philip.: Introd., 4; Hom., 1, 2,? 3, 4,3 6,5 7, 9, 10, 
12, 13, 15.3 On Coloss.: Hom. 2,%3 3, 8,? 10, 11.5 Ont Thess.: Hom. I,? 2, 3,5 
10, 11.2, On 2 Thess.: Hom. 2,7 4. On 1 Tim.: Hom. 6, 10, 11, 13,2 15,217. On 
2 Tim.: Hom. 3, 5, 6, 9,3 10.7%° On Titus: Hom. 2,? 5,6. On Philemon: Hom. 1, 
3.. ‘On Hebrews: Hom. 1, 4; 3; 2,73, 6; 4, 6;7 16, 1, 2,7, 85 7; 11; 8, 10; Oy 7smuns 
9; 13, 10; 15,9; 18, 5,? 6;3 19, 457 23, 3, 45 24, 9; 25, 8; 28, 9; 30, 3; 31, 8; 32, 
2, 6; 33, I, 9.7 
SocraTEs—Total, 7. 
Church Hist. (Introd., p. 212), B. 1, ch. 26; B. 2, ch. 18, 19,4 30. 


SozOMEN—Total, 3. 
Church Hist., B. 2, ch. 27, 33; B. 3, ch. 14. 


THEODORET—Total, 26. 
Prolog., p. 15, 17,(19), 30. Church Hist., B. 1,32; B. 2, 2,6;7 B. 4, 8;? B. 5, a0. 
Dialogues, pp. 170, 171, 173, 179, 202, 224.27, Letters, 14, 21,7? 60, 74, OI, 120, 
(145), 146.7 

Joun oF Damascus—Total, 24. 
On the Orthodox Faith, which is Div.3 of his Fountain of Knowledge. B.1. On 
the Trinity, ch. 8? (cf original); B. 2, ch. (11), 11, 29; B. 4, ch. 15, (20), 25. 
Additional, from the Sacred Parallels, under the title, The Kingdom of Heaven, 
18 references. See original. Of these, 14 are verses cited which are not included 
in the list of Scriptural quotations from the Fathers given above. 

LATIN. 

HILARY—Total, 74. 
On the Trinity, B. 2, 33; B. 4, 35:7 B. 6, 20, 33,. 37,7:387 (v. original); Baga. 
B. 8, 23, 25; B. 9, 25,7 26,3 75; B. 10, 33, 34,567; B. 11, 21,3 22, 25,4 29, 32,3 37,7 
38,5 39;17 B. 12, 47. On the Synods, or, On the Faith of the Orientals, 34, 38. 
On the Psalms, Ps. 1, sec. 14. Additional, see on Matt. 12, 32; on Ps. 2, note 
42; on Ps. 147, 15; on Ps. 148; cf also on Matt. 5, 34, and Ps. 125. See the 
article De Regno Christia Regno Dei Patris Distincioin the Benedictine Preface, 
pp. lxi-Ixviii, ed. Paris, 1693. 
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AMBROSE—Total, 124. 
Duties of the Clergy, B. 1, 13, 15, 16,7 21, 26, 30, 48, (49), 49; B. 2, 4, 6,277. On 
the Holy Spirit, B. 1, 3, 11; B. 2, 2, 7; B. 3, 10,717,3 20,7 21. On the Decease of 
Satyrus, B. 1, 51; B. 2, 94, 101,2 105, 116. Of the Christian Faith, B. 1, 1,3 2, 4, 
Rea oO ut2:-ob. sng. Th, 12707. note, pr 259) subs Ay 5550 be 5s 55) h2sc 9. Ly 
On the Mysteries, 2, 4,6. On Repentance, B. 1, 7,215; B. 2, 3,(4),7,11. Con- 
cerning Virgins, B. 1, sec. 6, 7,11, 12. Concerning Widows, 8, 13.2 Letters: Ep. 
63, sec. II, 93, 97,7 109. 

JEROME—Total, 102. 
Wetters:| Ep: 3, 5; 12;2°14, 1, 5;6).8; 16,2; 22, 30) 325) 35; 40;7 43; 33) 455 65 
46, 10; 48, 14; 51, 5;7 52, 12; 58, 3; 60, 3;5 66, 8; 69, 6; 71, 3; 79, 3;7 80, 3; 92; 
IIo, 4:7 122, 3; 123, II, 14; 125; 133, 3; 144, 8 Against the Luciferians, 4: 
Perpetual Virginity of Mary, 6. Against Jovianus, B. 1, 3, 4, 12,5 26,? 35, 377, 40; 
B, 2, 16,? 18, 19, 25, 27,4 28,7 33, 37. To Pammachius against John of Jerusalem, 
25, 34,2 364. Against the Pelagians (Argument, p. 448), B. 1. 10,4 16, 31;° B. 2, 
24, 25 (p. 471); B. 3, (67), 15, 193 (v. note, p. 497). Illustrious Men, 5, (18). 
Apology,_B. 1, 31; B. 2, 18.° 

RuFINus—Total, 23. 
Epilogue to Pamphilus’s Apology for Origen, pp. 423, 427. Pref. to Trans. of Ori- 
gen’s First Prins., 428. Apology (Introd., 434), B. 1, sec. 8, 16, 32, 34. On 
the Apos. Creed, 6, 7,7 (14), 34° (v. note, p. 556), 39, 46. 


SULPITIUS SEVERUS—Total, 12. 
Life of St. Martin: Pref. to Desiderius, p. 3. Sacred Hist., B. 2, ch. 3. Letters: 
Ep. 1 (disputed), ch. 2, 6; Ep. 2, ch. 2, 4,4 5, 8.? 

AUGUSTINE—Total, 1,310. 

1. Early General Writings (174 references): 

Salloquies, B. 1, 3.7 Confessions, B. 1, 16; B. 2,2; B. 8,1, 6; B. 11,237 B. 13, 
12,21. Christian Doctrine, B. 1, 19; B. 3, 3, 12, 17, 18, 25, 37; B. 4,18. Onthe 
Catechising of the Uninstructed, 7, 17, 19, 20, 22, 24, 25. On the Creed, to 
Catechumens, 12.2, On the Sermon on the Mount (in Vol. 6) (v. notes, pp. 3, 5, 6), 
B. I, 1,32, 3,° 4,° 6, 8,73 9,° 10, 12, 15,° 17, 18,719, 21, 23; B. 2, 4(v. note, p. 38), 6,5 
7,2 10,? 11,3 15,4 16, 17,5 25.2 On the Faith of Things not Seen, 5, 7, 9. On 
Lying, 36. On the Work of Monks, 2, 6,3 8,7 9, 13, 35, 36, 40. On Continence, 
9, 20. Onthe Good of Marriage, 24,7 35. On Holy Virginity, 7, 9, 13, 14,? 19, 
21, 22,3 23,3 24,5 25,7 26, 27, 29, 32,7 36,7 38, 47. 


2. Anti-Manichean (111 references): 
On the Profit of Believing, 36. Morals of the Catholic Church, 17, 35. Morals 
of the Manichzans, (3), 5, 9, 12, 14. Faith and the Creed: In Retractations, ch. 
10. On Two Souls, 12. Against Fortunatus, I, 3,37, 17, 19,21. Against the 
Ep. of Manichzus called Fundamental, 9,? 13, 24,° 25.2, On the Nature of Good, 
22, 48. Reply to Faustus, B. 2, 1, 6; B. 4, 1, 2,4 3;5 B. 5,9, 10; B. 6, 8;? B. 7, 2; 
Boe 2:2 bb. 10) 1.1334 B12. 35, 7525553 b; £2, (122)520; 325,335 4214452) beta 
Bat6} 20, 22, 24,320) B. 17,434 B. 18, 7; Bs 10; 95/24, 275 3034). 20,1 75s 20, 
$42); B. 22, 14, 17,7 41, 54,7 67, 76,2 So; B. 24, 1;7 B. 28,5; B30,4:\ 8, 33, a 22 
3. Anti-Donatist (79 references): 
(Introd., pp. 383, 385, 392.) On Baptism, B. 2, 14;? B. 4, 4,35, 9,? 17,7 18,7 19,9 
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21,2 25; B. 5, 23; B. 6, 12,® 25, 43; B. 7, 54. Against the Letters of Petilian, 


B, 2, 8,? 23,4 43, 53, 55, 59, 61,5 63, 72, 73, 853 (v. note, p. 584), 97, 105,3 109; B. 
3, 7, 56.4 Correction of the Donatists, 1, (2). 


Anti-Pelagian (243 references): 

Introd., p. 61. On Forgiveness of Sins and Baptism, B. 1, 15,7 21,? 24,3 26,4 30,5 
33,2 36,2 30, 42, 47, 55,7 58;7° B. 2, 1,7 41,° 43, 57; B. 3, 6,721. On the Spirit 
and the Letter, 48. On Nature and Grace, 9,7? 26. On Man’s Perfection in 
Righteousness, 15. On the Proceedings of Pelagius, 11, 13,3 14,7 15,7 23,? 24, 
28,3 57,2 62,3 65.2, Onthe Grace of Christ, B. 1, ch. 11, 32, 54. On Original Sin, 
B. 2, sec. 5, 12,7 19,3 20, 21,7 23,29, 45. On Marriage and Concupiscence, B. 1, 
22,3 38; B. 2, 5,2 8, 33,2 50, 51. On the Soul and its Origin, B.1, 10,° 13, 33, 34; 
B. 2, 14,2 16,5 17,418; B. 3, 15,? 16,77 17,7 19,73 22;3 B. 4, 16, 38.27, Against Two 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. THE facts concerning Tatian’s Diatessaron, so far as they have been 
discovered, are well known to scholars. Since Th. Zahn’s work (pub- 
lished in 1881) upon Ephraem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron, and 
especially since Ciasca’s publication of the Arabic Déatessaron (1888), 
much labor has been expended upon the problems connected with this 
important work of Tatian’s. The latest, and perhaps the most com- 
plete, summary of results in the investigation of the literary notices of 
Tatian and his work, and as regards questions arising from such study, 
is to be found in Hjelt’s work (see Hj.). Though this work is appar- 
ently indebted, to a great degree, to the earlier publication of Zahn, it 
is briefer than the latter and brings the discussion down to the present 
time. This recent statement makes it unnecessary to repeat the facts 
readily accessible in it. It will suffice to say that scholars have 
reached quite general agreement on a number of points,’ which, so 
far as we need mention them, are these:’ Tatian wrote a gospel 
(probably 173-75 A. D.), called Diatessaron, because compiled from 
our four canonical gospels. We have trustworthy remains of his work 
in Ephraem’s Commentary, edited by Moesinger, and in the quotations 
of some of the Syrian Fathers, especially in those of Aphraates. 
Ephraem’s Commentary is accessible only in a Latin translation of an 
Armenian version of it. Aphraates’s quotations are consultable in 
Graffin’s splendid new edition of that Syrian Father’s Homilies It is 
in these quotations alone that we have remains of the original Syriac 
Diatessaron Both Aphraates and Ephraem wrote in Syriac during 
the fourth century, the latter about 350 A. D., the former a little 
earlier. In addition to these fragmentary remains of Tatian’s gospel, 
there is the harmony of the gospels preserved in Codex Fuldensis, 
which is really a Latin adaptation of the Dzatessaron made by arran- 
ging the Vulgate text in the order indicated by Tatian’s gospel, but 
with considerable modification of that order. This Latin harmony was 
known as early as the first part of the sixth century, and was compiled 


t The contention of W. R. Cassels (Ca.) adverse to the items here mentioned requires little attention, 
in view of the reply of J. R. Harris (Har.b). 


2Hrk.c, I, pp. 486-96; also Hrk.a, pp. 213-18; and, for wider limits of date than are suggested 
above, cf. Hrk.c, II, p. 289. See also, upon all the facts mentioned, Hill, Hjelt, Zahn, and others, of, c7?. 


3 Patrologia Syriaca, Pars Prima, Tomus Primus, 


4That the Diatessaron was originally written in Syriac seems now to be generally believed. Har- 
nack (Hrk.b) followed by W. R. Cassels (Ca.), however, dissents. 
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probably somewhat earlier (ca. 400, according to Hj., p. 58). Still 
further, in the Arabic Diatessaron published by Ciasca we have a quite 
skilful and faithful eleventh-century translation of Tatian’s work, made 
from a ninth-century Syriac manuscript, by the quite well-known Ara- 
bic writer Abu ’] Faraj ‘Abdulla ibn-at-Tayib.6 This version is, with 
some limitations, a trustworthy representation of Tatian’s gospel.® 
These facts, generally assented to by those scholars who have given 
them consideration, give a solid basis and distinct point of departure 
for this dissertation. 

2. The purpose of this paper is to investigate the relation of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron to the four canonical gospels, which indisputably 
constitute the chief, if not the only, source of that work, with a view to 
determining how far this relation resembles that which, on a docu- 
mentary theory of the origin of the synoptic gospels, is proved to 
exist between the resultant gospels and their sources, and whether this 
resemblance is such as to support or discredit that theory.? We have 
in Tatian’s work an attempt, made probably within one hundred, or at 
most one hundred and ten, years after the completion of our latest 
synoptic gospel, to compile from written sources an account of the life 
of Jesus—a gospel, if you please.’ It would seem, therefore, that we 
might expect this gospel to show phenomena that are likely to occur 
in gospels which are based on written sources. The degree of sim- 
ilarity between these phenomena and those which appear in a compar- 
ison of the synoptic gospels with their alleged sources ought, 
therefore, to give a helpful basis for determining the probability or 
improbability of the documentary theory as a sufficient explanation 
of the phenomena of the first three gospels. 

3. This task necessitates as a preliminary matter the finding of sure 


5 For a brief, yet satisfactory, presentation and discussion of available information concerning the 
Arabic Diatessaron see Hogg’s treatment (Hg.). 


6 For a contrary view see Hrk.c, I, p. 495. The whole matter is discussed below. 


7 The documentary hypothesis is often alleged to be insufficient to account for the supposed deviations 
of the gospels from their alleged sources. The import of this objection is stated with commendable 
brevity by V. H. Sranron in his article on the gospels in HastinGs’s Dzctzonary of the Bible: ‘‘Itis 
said that the oral theory alone will account for the differences between the gospels.’’ This objection, 
moreover, is the basis of the entire argument of one of the most recent attempts to support the oral-tradi- 
tion theory. K,. Vert, in the second part of his Dze synoptischen Parallelen, devotes his first chapter 
to a review of the present situation in regard to the synoptic problem, and also to an unfavorable criticism 
of every Kombinationshypothese. We assumes throughout his discussion in this chapter (see in partic- 
ular pp. 6, 9, 10) that the differences of the several gospels from one another must, each and every one of 
them, have some specific explanation; and that, if the explanations which have been made by some on the 
basis of the ‘‘ tendencies”’ of the several evangelists fail at any point, then some other than a documentary 
theory must be called in to solve the problem. The results of this investigation will have a direct bear- 
ing upon the weight which should be allowed this objection. 


8 Syrian church fathers were wont to refer to the Diatessaron asa gospel, For the notices see Hj., 
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textual ground. The twoterms to be compared in order to determine 
the relation of the Diatessaron to its sources are (a) the text of the gospels 
possessed by T° and employed by him in the work of constructing D, 
and (4) the text which from these sources he constructed. If we pos- 
sessed these, the one precisely as T had it, and the other precisely as T 
made it, all differences between them would be referable to T and would 
illustrate his method. But, in fact, neither of them is directly and 
exactly given in any existing document. In any comparison between 
the original text of the gospels, as this is presumably restored today, 
and the text of D, as we have it, allowance must be made, on the one 
side, for the possibility that T used a text of the gospels other than 
that which is today accepted as approximately original; and, on the 
other, for possible corruption of the text of the Déatessaron in trans- 
mission. ‘The materials of which account must be taken, because of 
our uncertainty respecting the two elements of the comparison, are as 
follows : 


I. THE GosPEL TEXT II. THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE DIATESSARON. 


EMPLOYED BY TATIAN. 


Possible sources: 1. Extant witnesses (ar- 2. Possible sources of cor- 
a) The Greek gospels ranged in the order of ruption : 
(and their variants), their respective ages) : a) Later Syriac ver- 
6) The Sinaitic and a) Quotations in the sions : 
Curetonian Syriac Homilies of Aphra- a) Peshitta. 
versions. ates. B) Philoxeniana. 


6) Quotations in Eph- 
raem’s Commentary. 

c) The gospel harmony 
in Codex Fuldensts. 

d@d) The Arabic version 
of the Diatessaron. 


9The following abbreviations will be used from this point on: 


A=the Arabic Diatessaron. 


E=Ephraem’s Commentary. 


D =the Diatessaron (without reference to any particular witness). 


F =the gospel harmony in Codex Fuldensis, 
Aph.= quotations in the Homz7ies of Aphraates. 


T = Tatian, 


M = Moesinger’s edition of Ephraem’s Commentary. 


P= Peshitta Syriac version. 
Ss = Sinaitic Syriac Version. 


Sc =Curetonian Syriac version, 


S?— Philoxenian Syriac version, 
S6 = Harklensian Syriac version. 
For the symbols for the Syriac versions I am indebted to NESTLE’s article ‘“ Syriac Versions,”’ in 


Hastincs’s Dictionary, 
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y) Harklensiana. 
6) Arabic readings (due 
to): 
a) Arabic translator. 
B) Arabic versions of 
canonical gospels. 
y) Errors of scribes 
of the Arabic Dia- 
tessaron. 
c) Variants of the text 
of the Greek gospels. 
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From the nature of these materials it is impossible to reconstruct 
either the precise text of the gospels as employed by T, or a complete 
and exact text of the Diatessaron as it left T’s hands; nor is this neces- 
sary. If from the list of passages in which D differs from a standard 
Greek text we eliminate all passages of D whose variation from a 
standard text of the gospels may be due to a) or 4) of Column I, or 
whose phenomena may be due to any of the sources mentioned in 
Column II, 2, the remaining peculiarities” of D may be confidently 
ascribed to T’s literary method. The construction of such a list, how- 
ever, requires a comparative evaluation of the several extant witnesses 
of D. We will for convenience consider, first, what witness may be 
safely used for the determination of the general order of D, and then, 
how details of the text may be used with certainty. 

@) The general order of D can be ascertained by a comparison of 
A and E. The other witnesses give but little help. In the nature of 
their evidence, the quotations in Aphraates’s Homilies can give but 
supplementary testimony. Such as it is, it has been taken into account 
by Zahn in his reconstruction of D from E, and since that reconstruc- 
tion has been used in this study, the said evidence of Aph. has 
been given sufficient consideration by us. F is the only other witness. 
Its general character all but excludes it from consideration as a chief 
witness, though at points it serves to corroborate Eand A. When Fis 
compared with E and A, it is clear that its author changed D by omitting 
and adding (e. g., the section on the woman taken in adultery) para- 
graphs and by rearranging its order.” The suspicion against F, 
aroused by these facts, is enhanced by a comparison of the order in 
the pracfatio with that of the actual extant text of F (see R.). Not only 
have the chapters of the text been differently numbered, but, if the 
praefatio really represents an older order of the text (Z.*, p. 301), addi- 
tions (viz., chaps. 21, 69 of the text), substitutions (chaps. 106, 107 of 
the text in the place of the repetition of chaps. 95 and 96 of the praefatio 
—a repetition probably due, however, to the error of a scribe in copy- 
ing the praefatio, in which case these chapters 106 and 107 are really 

10 The terms ‘‘ peculiarities,’”? ‘‘ deviations,’ ‘ variants,” used with reference to passages in D, 


connote throughout this discussion a comparison of such passages with the Greek gospels, unless some 
statement to the contrary is made. 


11 For a verification of the statements made in this paragraph, Appendix I of H.a will be found most 
useful. I have verified the references there made, and with one exception there is no inaccuracy that 
affects thisstudy. The exception is the attribution of A 6: 23-24 (marginal number in Hg.) to F, chap. 80 
(according to the chapter numbers of the text, not those of the A7aefatzo), whereas F, chap. 80, is par- 
allel to A 18: 1-20 ff. The first-mentioned passage of A is omitted by F. 
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additions), and changes of order (cf. praefatio, chaps. 102—4, with the 
text, chaps. 103-5) have been made. Accordingly, both by such a 
comparison and by that of F with E and A, F is proved to be, as a 
whole, untrustworthy for the determination of the general order of D. 
Where it agrees with E and A—and this is the case in large part — it 
may be used as corroborative of them. If its evidence is opposed by 
E and A, combined or independent, it is generally to be rejected. 
E and F never, except possibly in one case (cf. pp. 10-14), combine 
against A. There are a few instances in which F corroborates A at 
least against the inferences drawn from E by Zahn (see discussion 
below). There are also some cases of differences between A and F, 
which have no corroboration in E for one or the other, because of E’s 
generally fragmentary testimony to D. The quite invariable unrelia- 
bility of the order of F, in contrast to the almost constant trustworthi- 
ness of that of A, is alone enough to give the preference to A rather 
than to F. But there are some other considerations that lead to the 
same conclusion. The passages involved are (1) A 6: 25-35 = F, chap. 
Ba (2) AG: 46-54 = Ff, chaps. 20, 49, 51 ;:(3) A 7:47—53=—F, chap: 
7oy(4) Ars: 27-32 = F, chap. 66; (5)A44: 10= F, chap. 155. If these 
passages are examined, it will appear that all except the last are in con- 
texts of F which also present material in a different order from that of 
A, yet for the position of this contextual material A has the support of 
E. It would accordingly seem reasonable to suppose that, if Ephraem 
had seen fit to quote from the passages noted above (1~—4), the position 
of these in A would have been supported by E just as the position of 
the material of their contexts is. An examination of the passages 
reveals also that the order of A is less probably due to a superficial 
worker than that of F. For example, it is easier to suppose A 44:10 
is in an original position and has been changed to that of F, chap. 
155, than to explain the reverse process. The examination of these 
passages, therefore, added to the consideration of the general character 
of A and F respectively, leads inevitably to the rejection of F rather than 
A. A similar confidence in A is reached with regard to passages 
omitted by both E and F, but retained in A.% At first sight, it might 
be supposed that the silence of both E and F is evidence against A, 
but the fragmentary character of E is in every case sufficient to account 


12 The numbers referring to A are those which appear in the left-hand margin of Hg. On the same 
side of the page Hg. has printed references to the corresponding pages of Csc, References to F are to the 
chapter numbering of the text. The sign = indicates throughout this paper parallel material, though in 
some citations the full limits of the parallels are not shown. 


13 There are but three such passages ; c4. footnote above, p. 12, and H.a, App. I. 
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for its silence, and omission is characteristic of F. Moreover, A’s 
inclusion of the passages is difficult to explain on the ground of scribal 
error, for few scribes would have selected such unexpected positions. 
F therefore is to be allowed no independent weight against A, no 
matter which of the above classes of passages are considered. If this 
be true, then, any further comparison of F with other witnesses is unnec- 
essary. This leaves us—since, as already stated, Aph. is practically 
taken into account below through our use of Z.*— with only E and A 
to be compared. 

In the comparison of these two it will be found most convenient 
to use Zahn’s reconstruction of D as the summation of E’s evidence. 
With such a method of procedure, the first fact that attracts attention 
is the remarkable agreement in order between E and A—a fact which 
at once, especially when the corroboration of F is remembered, estab- 
lishes the validity of the general order of both. ‘There are really only 
six passages where there is disagreement. ‘To make this statement 
good, however, there must be taken into account, first, those passages 
to which Zahn has given, but on inference alone, a different position 
from that which they occupy in A. Zahn had for his placings no evi- 
dence in E, since the passages in question do not occur in E. He 
was led to arrange the passages as he did, because in our gospels they 
stand in connection with other passages which are quoted in E, but, as 
quoted are in no disagreement with A. Zahn’s inference was natural 
in the absence of evidence from A, but is now not to be admitted to 
have any weight, especially since A is supported by F in its positions 
for some of these passages. There are, in all, seven sections in which 
Zahn’s order rests solely on the inference referred to. These are: 
(1) A 5:33-41 = Luke 4:146-22a= Zahn, § 32=M., pp. 128-31; 
(2) WA) 7246 Mark: 3121 == Zahn, /§ '27—M. pp. tr1—-13 3 (ge 
132 36/037=- Mark. 6¢ 12,13 Zahn, $24 = M., pp: 9o-985) (qin 
Tc4s 44 Mark 6: 20,32 Zahn, § 34 —=\M.,. pp: 132-36; Vig 
20: 12-16 = 12-16 = Luke 11: 37-41 = Zahn, § 77 = M., pp. 211-13; 
(6) A 27224, 25 = Luke 12: 47,48 = Zahn, § 79 = M., pp: 2134088 
(7) A 28 33-47 = Luke 12: 43-29 = Zahn, § 54 = M., pp: 17 4f. 1s 
these passages, concerning which, let us remember, E is entirely silent, 
five— (1), (3), (4), (5), and (7) —are given the same position by A and 
F. This agreement without any adverse testimony of E, is conclusive 
against the mere inference of Zahn. Of the remaining passages one 

14 For aconvincing discussion of this section see H.a, App. 1X, All references to Zahn’s sections 


throughout our investigation refer to his reconstruction of D in Forsch., 1, pp. 112-219. 
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—(2)—is entirely omitted by F, and therefore is to be classed and 
disposed of together with the passages discussed above, in which A is 
to be accepted where E and F are silent. The only other passage — 
(6)—is differently placed by A and F, though the difference is not 
great (cf. A 26: 43-45 and 27: 24, 25 with F, chaps. 1og ff.) But, in so 
far as there is difference, A is to be accepted rather than F, on the 
principles determined in the preceding paragraph. We may, therefore, 
accept the testimony of A as to all seven of these passages rather than 
the inference of Zahn.* But there is still another passage, not noted 
above, which needs separate treatment, because it rests on slightly 
more than inference. This is A 31:36—52—Luke 19: 11-27= Zahn, 
§80=M.,pp. 218 f. From the fact that Aphraates brings this passage 
into connection with the similar parable of the ten talents, and that F 
gives the passage in the same connection, Zahn concludes that, there- 
fore, it had this position in the original Dratessaron. E is silent. F 
is to be given no more than its usual value. In regard to Aphraates 
it may fairly be urged that it would be natural to expect these parables 
to be combined in a homily even more than in a work like F, though, 
in the latter, the tendency to bring similar material together is marked. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to see why a scribe should separate the 
parables if they stood together in D, or why he should have put this 
one of the pounds at the particular point at which it occurs in A. A 
more reasonable explanation of all the evidence than that which Zahn 
gave to a part of it is that A correctly represents D, while Aph. and F 
are derived from such an order as that of A, and are due to the ten- 
dency to associate similar material. The conclusion is, therefore, to 
be accepted that Zahn’s inferences, in all eight instances, are untrust- 
worthy because of the lack of evidence. ‘There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Zahn would have drawn such conclusions as he did, if he 
had had access to A. We may, accordingly, conclude that A correctly 
represents the order of D in the above passages. 

We may, therefore, proceed to discuss the six passages mentioned 
above as raising real difficulties. 

I. A 3-1—4.-30, Luke 2: 40-3 :6+ Matt. 3 :1-3 (f. A} :24-44), 
Zahn, § 7; M., pp. 36-go.°—The respective order of E and A is as 
follows : 

15 Zahn has acknowledged the limitations of his work done before the publication of A. See Z.b, 


pp. 618, 623. 


16 Only those parts of the parallel passages of material are indicated which are needed for the 
investigation, C/. footnote, p. 13. 
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E (1) Matt. 2:15. (3) John 1:17; 1:14; 1:19-28 (partly). 
A (1) Matt. 2:16-23. (2) Luke 2:40—3:6 (3) John 1: 7-28. 
+ Matt. 3:1-3. 
E (4) Matt, 3:10. (5) Luke 2: 47-49. (6) Matt. 3:4, 9. (7) John 1:29. 
A (4) Matt. 3:4-10-+ (6) See (4). (7) John 1:20 ff. 
Luke 3: 10-28. 


The chief point of difference is the position of A (2) and E (5s), 
which are the same in regard to subject-matter. If E’s (5) agreed 
with A’s (2), there would be no difficulty, for (6) would then follow (4) 
immediately, and the transposition of Matt. 3:10 would be of very 
little significance, since all of E’s quotations in (4) and (6) come from 
the same general section of Matthew. That E’s position for (5) is 
correct is impossible to believe; for how could T have been led to 
insert the account of Jesus’ visit to Jerusalem at twelve years of age, 
in the midst of the account of John the Baptist’s ministry, and this, too, 
in such an order that John is made to begin his address to the Phari- 
sees (Matt. 3:10), then this is broken by the account of Jesus’ journey 
(Luke 2:47—49), then a description of John’s raiment (Matt. 3: 4) is 
introduced, and finally the words of John are resumed (Matt. 3:9 and 
John 1:29), at a point (Matt. 3:9) before the break above noted occurs 
(Matt. 3:10)? No explanation of such an order is possible. On 
the other hand, the order of the narrative in A is natural, and is sup- 
ported by that of F. The only reasonable conclusion is that Ephraem’s 
brief comment on Luke 2:47—49(M., p. 40) has been displaced. The 
displacement is easily explained, if it be true, as has been suggested by 
Zahn (Z.*, p. 51), that E represents, in its extant form, notes taken by 
some student as he listened to Ephraem’s lectures. At any rate, it is 
impossible to accept E’s order as original, and therefore the natural 
order of A, supported by that of F, seems to represent D correctly. 

Il. A 5: 49—6:4 = Luke 5:1-11 = Zahn, §14=M,, p. 59.— 
Here, too, there is a real difference between E and A. The latter 
has the account of the miraculous draught of fishes in connection with 
the call of the first four disciples, before the account of Jesus’ disciples’ 
baptizing in Judea. In other words, A represents T as having brought 
Luke’s account of the call of the four into connection with the account 
of Mark and Matthew, but without interweaving, and as having put 
the combined accounts before that of John 3: 22—4:3a. Onthe other 
hand, the order of the quotations in E indicates that the accounts 
from the synoptic gospels followed that from John 3:22—4:3a@. ButE 
omits a considerable part of D here, and it is difficult to reconstruct, on 
the basis of its testimony at this point. Zahn says, referring to this por- 
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tion of E (§ 13, p. 128): “Der springende Charakter des Commentars 
macht die Wiederherstellung der Ordnung fast unmoglich.” On the 
other hand, A gives the accounts just where we might expect them, 
and, so far as the material mentioned is concerned, is supported by F 
in sodoing. This would lead to the conclusion that A is again correct. 

Bid 7420 (fA 8347) = Luke 16217 = Zahn, §.17 (cf. § 20) 
= M., p. 65.— The difference here is not very serious. Zahn recog- 
nizes the possibility that Ephraem may have quoted here Luke 16:17 
as a substitute for Matt. 5:18, which was in D at this point, and is so 
preserved by A(8:47). It isnot at all clear even that E represents his 
quotation of Luke 16:17 asa part of the text of D. The passage is 
not quoted to be commented upon, but is introduced as illustrative 
material._ It is certainly not violent, therefore, to suppose that Ephraem 
used in his lecture this quotation, which came to him more readily than 
Matt. 5:18, even though he was discussing the context of the latter. 
The probability that this is true is strengthened by recalling that the 
verses are not greatly, though, on close study, distinctly different. 
It is still further strengthened by the difficulty of supposing that T, 
working with written sources, should have made this substitution when, 
in a considerable part of the context of A 8:47 going either back- 
ward or forward, he was relying entirely upon Matthew (except for two 
small items not occurring at all in the first gospel). Again, F supports 
A at this point. Furthermore, there is some corroboration of A by 
Aph. While it is not a settled fact that Aph. used only D, it is certain 
that he quoted his gospel texts largely from it. It is, accordingly, 
significant that, while he has quoted or made recognizable allusions to 
the fifth chapter of Matthew fifty-nine times, and has quoted our very 
verse (18) twice, he never quotes nor alludes to Luke 16:17 in all his 
homilies.” This is somewhat surprising if Luke 16:17 stood in his 
text of D where Matt. 5:18 now stands in A, and if Matt. 5:18 was 
thus entirely omitted from D. But, whatever conclusion we reach as 
to whether A is correct at 8:47 in having Matt. 5:18 rather than 
Luke 16:17, there is no evidence to raise a question of the validity of 
A in giving Luke 16:17 at A 14:9. The only question to be 
answered, therefore, is: Did T use Luke 16:17 twice, substituting it 
in the first instance for Matt. 5:18? A negative answer is probable 
in view of the above considerations. It was in all probability Ephraem 
who made the substitution, not Tatian. 


17 The facts concerning Aphraates which are used in this paper have been ascertained by the present 
writer through an investigation of the marginal notes in Graffin’s edition, 
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IV. A 15:17-26 (cf. A 12:40 ff.) = Luke 10: 3-12 = Zahn, § 24 
= M., pp. 90-98.— The problem in this case is as follows: In the 
midst of a comment on Matthew, chap. 1o—the speech of instructions 
to the Twelve as they are about to be sent out by Jesus—Ephraem 
quotes what is, at least apparently, Luke 10: 5, and that, too, as a part 
of the text of D (M., p. 92). This would suggest that T had inter- 
woven with this speech the similar instructions to the Seventy recorded 
in Luke 10:3-12. This suggestion, adopted by Zahn, is further sup- 
ported, according to Hill (Appendix IX), by some traces of con- 
flation still to be found in A itself (viz., “two and two,” A 12: 43; 
Luke 10:1; and “lambs,” A 13:1; Luke 10:3); and especially by 
the fact that F has still more of the interweaving at this point and 
omits Luke 10: 3-12 at the place where A (15 : 17-26) includes it. If 
A isto be preferred here, this array of evidence, which at least seems 
strong, must be disposed of. Yet the case against A is not so strong 
as it may at first seem. All of the items of evidence, when scrutinized 
separately, are found to have little, and some of them no, weight. 

It is not at all clear that the quotation in E really represents a use 
of Luke 10:5 by T. To determine this, the following columns will 
be found useful: 


PARALLEL ACCOUNTS OF E ACCOUNT OF SENDING THE 
THE SENDING OF THE SEVENTY. 
TWELVE. 


(Matt.10:12.) eloepydue- (M., p. 92.) In quamcum- (Luke 10:5.) els qv 6’ av 
vo. 5€ els Thy olklay dowd- que domum intraveritis pri- eloé\@nre olklay mp@ror dé- 
cacbe airyy. mum salutate domum (cited vere elpjvn TG olkw TovTy. 

as text of D). 
(Luke 9: 4a.) kal els Hp 
av olxlay elcédOnre. (M., p. 63.) In quamcum- 
que domum intraveritis pri- 
mum dicite, pax huic domui 
(cited as an illustration). 
If we suppose that T used only the parallel accounts of the sending 
of the Twelve, we must conclude that he employed Matt. 10:12; 
modified its first member, under the influence of Luke 9: 4a, from a 
participial to a finite construction ; added primum (if E correctly repre- 
sents the text of D), either according to a characteristic of his general 
literary method, or under the influence of the similar saying in Luke 
10:5; and substituted domum for airnv. If we suppose T used here 
Luke 10:5, we must note carefully that he changed the position of 
oixtav in the first member, and omitted rovrw and substituted sa/ucate 
for A€yere cipyvy in the second. On neither supposition do we get an 
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exact quotation. ‘Taking the two members of the verse separately, ij 
is to be noted that the first agrees with Luke 10:5, excepting the 
inexplicable change of order (unless appeal to T’s literary habits is 
made); but it may also be assigned to Luke 9: 4a, and that, too, with 
no unexplained element. The latter assignment is, accordingly, 
slightly more probable, because nothing remains to be explained. As 
regards the second member, if we assign it to Matthew, we must sup- 
pose either that E’s text is unreliable, or that T added primum and 
substituted domum for airnv. If we assign it to Luke 10:5, we must 
conclude that Tatian was influenced by Matt. 10:12 in substituting 
Aéeyere cipyvyn for dordacacGe and in the omission of rovrw. Accordingly, 
it is all but impossible to determine which assignment of the second 
member is least beset with difficulties. On account of its greater 
general similarity to Matthew, however, the assignment in this direc- 
tion is slightly more probable. ‘Therefore, both the members, if con- 
sidered separately, are more probably to be assigned to the parallel 
accounts of the sending of the Twelve (the first column above). 
Really, the only difficult element in such an assignment is primum, 
which occurs only in Luke 10:5 (account of the sending out of the 
Seventy). It is certainly precarious to conclude from the presence of 
this one word that the entire passage Luke 10: 3-12 was conflated here 
in the text of D which E used. And this word, in this one verse, is 
the only testimony to such interweaving that E offers; for the quota- 
tion of Luke 10:6, which Zahn includes in this section, occurs in such 
a connection as to give no indication of the order of Ephraem’s exem- 
plar, being quoted (M., p. 105), as Zahn himself says, decidedly ausser 
Zusammenhang. But not only is E’s positive evidence precarious; it 
is all but entirely negatived by a consideration growing out of the fact 
that E quotes Luke 10:5 in another form at a different point (M., p. 
63; cf p. 18). The exact quotation of this verse as illustrative mate- 
rial indicates that when Ephraem referred to the idea expressed in 
it, this idea was apt to occur to his mind in the form of Luke 10:5. 
Therefore, it is not unreasonable to suppose that this verse has influ- 
enced him in quoting D at the point under discussion. Such a 
supposition will remove every difficulty in the way of trusting A, 2z. ¢., 
so far as E awakens distrust. The supposition is supported, more- 
over, not only by this double quotation of Luke 10:5, but also by 
Ephraem’s notoriously general looseness in quoting (cf. H.°, pp. 18-25). 


18No appeal to T’s literary habits can be made in this discussion either for one assignment or the 
other, since on this ground a case could be made out for either. 
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Besides this ground, E itself gives further evidence for distrusting it 
as a basis for a reconstruction of D at this point. Ephraem quotes 
Matt. 10: 84 (‘gratis accepistis, gratis date”), both in connection with 
his comments on the sending out of the Twelve (M., p. 91) and with 
those on the sending out of the Seventy (M., p.115). This assignment 
of the quotations is indisputable. Analogously to the position of Zahn, 
it must be granted that this evidence proves a conflation at both points 
in D. But it is distinctly improbable that T harmonized and conflated 
these two sets of instructions, and then used the conflated passage 
twice. But the only other alternative is that E is not to be accepted 
as truly representing the text of D at this point. Though we have not 
been able with entire certainty to determine the source of the quotation 
which has been discussed at length, we have nevertheless, by these 
considerations, shown that it is improbable that E is at this place 
trustworthy. In this way, therefore, we have disposed of that part, at 
least, of the array of evidence against A which is supposed to be sup- 
plied by E. 

The testimony of F, which is held to corroborate E, consists in the 
inclusion, amid the instructions to the Twelve, of Luke 10:7, and of 
the omission of Luke 10: 3-12 where A presents it as a part of D. It 
is to be particularly noted that F does not support E in its quotation 
discussed above, upon which Zahn’s reconstruction is chiefly based. 
On the other hand, in one point F agrees with A against E in quoting 
Luke 10:16 in connection with the instructions to the Seventy. E 
quotes it (M., p. 94, “qui vos spernit, me spernit”’), but rather, it may 
be argued, as illustrative material than as a part of the text to be com- 
mented upon. If the quotation be held to be from Ephraem’s exem- 
plar at the point where he is expounding, there is certainly present the 
disagreement alluded to. The question, therefore, arises as to whether 
the phenomena of F really corroborate the evidence of E, if there be 
any, or are only examples of certain characteristics of the compiler of 
F. It is certainly characteristic of him to make additions and omis- 
sions of this kind. Moreover, the conclusion drawn from the omission 
of Luke 10:3-12 is greatly weakened, if not entirely invalidated, by 
the fact that not only these verses, which, on the view of Zahn and 
Hill, ought not to appear, but also verses 13-15, are omitted. E 
shows no indication that these latter were conflated with the instruc- 
tions to the Twelve, but A gives their Matthean parallel after Luke 
10:12 (A 15:28-30). Now, F agrees with A at this point in the use 
of the parallel from Matthew rather than the Lukan version, though it 
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has this material from Matthew in a different position. (This position, 
differing from that of A, agrees in no way with that of E.) Therefore, 
since the author of F habitually adds and omits, and since at this 
particular point he is proved to be altering D, without any possible 
agreement with E, in that he omits vss. 13-15, as A does, and gives 
the Matthean material in an unacceptable position, the phenomena of 
F should probably be reckoned as due to the compiler, and not to his 
text of D. We might conclude, accordingly, without further discus- 
sion, that, in view of F’s partial support of A, and since the alleged 
evidence of F fails E at the critical point of the latter’s quotation, 
therefore F does not corroborate E. But there are two other consid- 
erations. First, F’s order has an intrinsic improbability. It repre- 
sents T as having divided, if Zahn and Hill are correct, the speech 
containing the instructions to the Seventy; as having conflated one 
part with the similar speech to the Twelve in Matthew; as having 
changed another part to a position entirely out of its canonical con- 
nection; and as having left the mere end of this discourse (Luke 
t0:16f.) at the point where A gives the whole speech. Such a pro- 
cedure is inexplicable whether we view it independently or in the light 
of Tatian’s method. Considered independently, no further remark is 
needed. On the other hand, Tatian has never elsewhere, so far as can 
be determined, proceeded so clumsily as the arrangement of F would 
indicate he had done. Second, F cannot be said to have at this point 
any thoroughgoing conflation, such as Hill seems to imply, and such 
as Tatian very often made, since its conflation consists simply in the 
addition of the one verse, Luke 10:7. Other material from the 
instructions to the Seventy might have been used, and, according to 
the general methods of T, evidence of which is still preserved in A, is 
to be expected in the conflation. These two considerations—the 
clumsiness and incompleteness of the work of the author of F upon 
the passages under discussion—strengthen the conclusion already 
reached, that the phenomena of F are due to the methods of the com- 
piler of F. We have, therefore, no evidence with which to support E, 
even if the testimony of the latter be given weight. 

There still remains the evidence of A, with reference to the con- 
flation of the two discourses under discussion. The force of any 
allegation based on A, disappears as soon as the supposed testimony is 
examined. The use of “lambs” (Luke 10: 3) as over against ‘“‘ sheep” 
(Matt. 10:16) is of little significance, since “sheep,” not ‘‘ lambs,” is 
supported by E (M., p. 91, oves), and since the difference is but 
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slight in any case. The touch “two and two” is not due to Luke 
10:1 as Hill apparently supposed, but to the Markan parallel account 
of the sending out of the Twelve (Mark 6:7). Both of these traces are 
absent from F. The evidence of A in favor of the alleged conflation 
is, therefore, 7722. 

Taken singly, the witnesses against the order suggested by A, one 
and all, may be disposed of. In combination, the evidence amounts 
to the united force of several rather remote possibilities. The evidence 
of E, which may quite reasonably be explained away by an appeal to 
Ephraem’s looseness in quoting amounts to little more, even when this 
appeal be waived, than the presence of one word from Luke, chap. 1o. 
The testimony of F, which is derived from the occurrence of phenomena 
very probably due to the compiler of the Latin harmony, does not 
corroborate E at the critical point, though the phenomena upon which 
it is based may be interpreted so as to give some plausibility to the 
conclusion drawn from the testimony of E. There can hardly be said 
to be any corroboration by A of any particular point of E or F, and 
only the most meager sort in any general way, viz., the possible signi- 
ficance of the use of “‘lambs.” On the other hand, over against these 
remote possibilities of corroboration there are the slight disagreements 
of E and F, and the more pronounced difference between A and F, 
which were mentioned above. ‘Therefore, even when we combine the 
evidence of the several witnesses, their corroboration is weakened by 
mutual disagreement, and the opinion of Zahn and Hill can be regarded 
as no more than possibly correct. Independently considered, the 
witnesses fall to the ground. The probable conclusion of the whole 
matter is this: The general excellence of A as a witness for the order 
of D—at most this is the only passage where A does not correctly 
represent D — makes it probable, in view of the weakness of the evidence 
of the other witnesses here that at this point as well as elsewhere A is 
to be trusted. 

Whatever may be concluded, the extreme limit to be regarded in 
any appeal to these sections of A is this: We must not draw conclusions 
from the presence of Luke 10: 3-12 in its present position in A. If 
this limitation be observed, we shall be safe in any other use of A. 
The only use of the section in this paper is that on p. 60, which is not 
invalidated by the above conclusion but would be made even more 
valuable, were the view just opposed correct. 

V. A, chaps. 25-27 = Matt., chap. 18 = Zahn, §§ 45-50=M., pp. 
162-65.—It was impossible for Zahn to reconstruct, from Ephraem’s 
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fragmentary quotations, an order of T’s distribution of Matt., chap. 18 
which would have been compatible with the orderin A. He recognized 
the difficulty of his situation when he says (zz /oco): “Die Zusammen- 
setzung dieser Perikope ist nicht mit Sicherheit anzugeben.” Had he 
had access to A, he would have seen that the quotations in E, though few, 
are in precisely the order which these texts occupy in A, though that 
order is quite remarkable. Instead, therefore, of conflicting with A, 
E gives to it peculiarly strong corroboration. Furthermore, so far as 
Matt. 18:10, 11 is concerned, with which Zahn had such great diffi- 
culty (véde in loco), F also supports A’s arrangement. These facts have 
only to be stated and it will be concluded that A is correct here. 

VI. A 33-41-17 = Mark 11:19-26 = Zahn, § 61=M.,, pp. 182- 
&69.—In the arrangement of material here, E, A, and F each give a 
different order : 


E. Ne F. 
1. The cursing of the fig 1. The cursing of the fig 2. The visit of Nicodemus. 
tree. tree. I. The cursing of the fig 
3. The lesson. 2. The visit of Nicodemus. tree. 


2. The visit of Nicodemus. 3. The lesson from the tree. The lesson. 
4. The parable of the un- 4. The parable of the un- 4. The parable of the un- 
just judge. just judge. just judge. 


ee 


The three witnesses agree in presenting Tatian as having brought 
together passages widely separated in our gospels and, therefore, in a 
general way A is supported as correct. The representation of A is that 
the fig tree was cursed (1) on a certain day in the evening of which 
Nicodemus made his visit (2). The next morning, as the disciples 
passed the tree on their way to the city and noticed its condition, Jesus 
drew the lesson (3) from it. To this lesson is attached the parable of 
the unjust judge (4). This order of events may easily be supposed to 
have been suggested to Tatian by his Markan source, in which 1 and 3 
occur on successive days. A’s order is, therefore, by no means 
impossible in the light of T’s sources. Moreover, if A be supposed to 
preserve the original order, that of E and F may be explained as deri- 
vations. ‘There would be the constant temptation to change the order 
of A by bringing together the separated elements 1 and 3. On the 
hypothesis that Mark was used by the author of the first gospel, pre- 
cisely this change has been made by him. Ephraenr and the author of 
F fell into this temptation. Ephraem made the combination of sepa- 
rated elements by putting 3 before 2; the author of F, by placing 2 
before 1. The temptation in the case of Ephraem was especially strong, 
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since in lecturing it would be most logical and convenient to conclude 
the comments on both 1 and 3 before passing to the remainder of the 
passage. In the case of the not over-keen compiler of F the temptation 
was likely to be yielded to at once—possibly under the influence of 
Matthew— because of his inability to see the superior order which is 
preserved by A. In contrast to this ready derivation of E and F from 
A is the difficulty of supposing either E or F to be the original from 
which the other orders are derived. Indeed, there is an incongruity in 
E’s arrangement, since it separates 3 and 4, though the presence of 4 
in this part of D can be explained alone by its fitness immediately to 
follow 3. Besides these considerations, there is the evidence deduced 
by combining the several witnesses in groups of two. E and A agree 
against F in giving 2 some position after 1. A and F agree against E 
for the placing of 3 immediately before 4 and after 2. Thus for each 
of the elements of its order, save the separation of 1 and 3, A has the 
support of one of the other witnesses, while these other witnesses dis- 
agree as to all elements except 4, as to which all the witnesses agree. 
Therefore, since A is shown to be correct by its combinations with now 
E, now F, for the just-mentioned relations of items, and since E and F 
mutually disagree as well as differ from A as regards 1 and 3, and since 
A’s order is intrinsically superior, while at the same time giving rise to 
the above-mentioned temptation to alter it, we are forced to conclude in 
favor of A in the whole arrangement.” Whether, therefore, we examine 
A on its own merits, or group the witnesses, we are brought to the 
same result, viz., A’s order correctly presents that of D. 

We have now considered all of the six passages wherein the recon- 
structed text of D, made by Zahn, differs in order from A. On 
thorough investigation, it develops that there are few real differences, 
and, with one possible exception (IV, above), A is everywhere to be 
trusted as correctly preserving the order of D. We have, therefore, 
certain ground in A’s order of sections. 

6) We may, accordingly, turn our attention to the details of the 
text. Of the extant witnesses to the text of D A is the only one that 
can be used as a satisfactory basis for our study. The remains in E 
and Aph.” are too fragmentary for such use. F™ is in no sense a 


39 For an extended, but not always convincing, discussion of all the differences between A and E see 
H.a, App. IX, to which the above examination is much indebted. 

20 The quotations of D in Syrian Fathers other than Aphraates have not yet been made accessible to 
any considerable extent. Zahn has made some references in his notes, and these have been considered 
herein, J. R. Harris (Har.c) has collected from the writings of Ishodad quotations of E in which there 
aresome remains of D. These quotations, however, hardly suggest that the results of this investigation 
would be appreciably affected by further discoveries in Syrian patristic literature. 


2t The view of F now commonly held is that which was suggested above, viz., it is a secondary com- 
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translation of T’s gospel, and is entirely untrustworthy for the recovery 
of details of text. The very fact that its author did not translate the 
text of D, but used the corresponding passages of the Vulgate Latin 
text, is enough to deprive this witness of any decisive weight in esti- 
mating the value of any particular reading. The additional fact of the 
undisputed incompleteness of F, when taken together with the fore- 
going, makes it quite impossible to regard F as either a satisfactory or 
complete basis for investigation (cf Hj., p. 58). This conclusion 
leaves A as the only remaining extant witness which we can use for this 
purpose. This witness is a translation made directly from the original 
language of D, and preserves D, so far as can be determined, without 
any large omission. It is sufficiently satisfactory and complete, there- 
fore, to serve as a basis with which to compare whatever evidence 
Aph. and E have to offer in determining the reliability of any given 
passage. In such a comparison, however, Aph. and E are generally to 
be regarded as better witnesses than A. There are two reasons for 
such an estimate: (1) both Aph. and E are much older than A; (2) 
their readings, together and independently, show themselves less influ- 
enced than those of A by the known sources of the transmissional cor- 
ruption of D. Accordingly, if the testimony of E or Aph. for a given 
passage is contrary to that of A, the latter must be rejected, unless 
there is some specific reason for setting aside the former. Such rea- 
sons are sometimes to be appealed to; for example, the testimony of 
E or Aph. should be rejected when it, rather than that of A, has been 
influenced by known tendencies of transmissional corruption. We 
may, therefore, use A as our basic text, but we must give due con- 
sideration to Aph. and E. 

But we must go further if we are to have perfect confidence in our 
text. A study of the text of D, whether as represented by E or A,” 
in comparison with the text of Syriac and Arabic versions, and with 
variants of the Greek gospels; the consideration of the possible 
unfaithfulness of the Arabic translator; and the possibility of corrup- 
tion in the transmission of A itself, create the necessity of considering 
how far the text of D, as we possess it, may be trusted. 


pilation made by arranging sections of the Vulgate Latin text of the gospels, in the order in which the 
corresponding material stands in D. But the work was clumsily done and T’s order has not always been 
followed with fidelity. Indeed, there are many serious departures. (See H.4, pp. 17-203; Z.4, pp. 298-313.) 
Later writers have not agreed with Zahn (p. 310) that ‘‘ innerhalb einzelner Perikopen ist selbst die 
feinere Mosaikarbeit des Originals, wenn auch unvollkommen, in F wiederzuerkennen.’’ Zahn’s 
opinion is based upon a fragmentary comparison of E and F, Had he been able to use A, his conclusions 
could scarcely have been different from that of scholars who have written since Ciasca’s publication of A 
(cf. Hj., p. 58). 
22 For an investigation with E as the basis, see Z.a, I, pp. 220-38; with A as the basis, see Sel. 
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Such consideration leads at once to an estimation of the amount of 
influence exerted upon the text of D by Syriac versions which are 
admittedly later than D. ‘There has been noted a marked tendency 
to harmonize the text of D with these versions, in particular P. It 
follows, therefore, that any passage whose phenomena— deviations 
from our gospel text—are the same as those of the corresponding 
passages of these versions must be set aside, so far as our study is con- 
cerned, since any deviation from the Greek gospels which may appear 
in such a passage may be due to the influence of these later versions, 
not to Tatian. I have collated all the passages used in this paper, 
and their variations from the gospels can in no case be referred to the 
influence under discussion. For collation with P, I have used the 
Syriac text of Pusey. A comparison with S? is impossible, since there is 
no certainly attested witness for the gospels of this version. The only 
information of such a witness that we possess may be stated in two 
sentences. First, Bernstein (Das Evangelium des Johannes, 1853, 
referred to by Nestle in the article “Syriac Versions” in Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible) claims that the text of this version exists in 
Cod. A, of the Bibliotheca Angelica at Rome. Second, Isaac N. Hall 
published in 1884 a work, Syriac Manuscript Gospels of a Pre-Hark- 
lensian Version, etc., maintaining® that there were manuscripts in this 
country that contain the gospels of S* Such information, however, 
furnishes no accessible text of S® for the gospels. In spite of the con- 
sequent impossibility of a comparison with this version, however, no 
great uncertainty will attend our results. S* never exerted a large 
influence in any direction, so far as the gospels are concerned. 
Witness its failure to be preserved, and the fact that the Harklensian 
revision of it entirely usurped its place. Moreover, by the sixth cen- 
tury, in which S* had its origin, and probably its brief life, D had 
probably been driven from public use, at least in other than Nestorian 
churches (cf. Hj., pp. 25-49 passim) and, since in this case D would be 
less often copied, there would be relatively small chance of any cor- 
ruption of D. Still furtherimprobability of any considerable influence 
of S* upon D may be inferred by analogy from the very small 
influence of S®, of which mention is made below. There is, therefore, 
almost no probability, not to say possibility, that S? affected D in 
transmission to any appreciable extent. We need not, accordingly, 
be deeply concerned at our inability to make use of it. With 

23C. R. Grecory, Textkritik des Neuen Testaments, II, 501-5, does not commit himself with 


reference to Hall’s view, but implies that he thinks it is plausible. 
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respect to S® Sellin (Sel., p. 237) says that its influence may be 
detected “wenn auch nur in geringem Grade.” In his treatment 
of the matter, he presents only twenty passages (Tabelle III) from 
the whole range of D in which there may be an influence of S®.** None 
of these passages will be found among those which we use below in 
illustrating T’s method. Our results have been still further guarded 
by an examination of.all passages in the light of the variants of 
S® which are noted in Tisch.** Accordingly, in the passages which 
are used below to indicate T’s literary habits we may be sure there are 
no traces of the influence of S?. With regard, therefore, to the har- 
monization of D with all three of the later Syriac versions, our results 
have been safeguarded. 

But besides the tendency to harmonize in this way, there has been 
noted another—the filling in of words, phrases, and sentences origi- 
nally omitted in D, and the excising of words, phrases, and sentences 
originally contained in D to conform in both cases to the Syriac 
separate gospels. The knowledge of this, however, can affect our 
results in only one direction. It cannot shake our confidence in the 
passages, which we have used, for these passages present, not agree- 
ments, but disagreements with the text of the separate gospels. It can 
lead only to the very obvious conclusion that where D differs from 
the text of the Greek gospels either by omission or addition, and such 
differences cannot be explained as due to any specific textual influ- 
ence, they are to be ascribed to Tatian, for it is contrary to the 
tendency of the scribes to let such differences remain. We are aided, 
then, rather than limited, in our work by the knowledge of this 
tendency. We may pass on, therefore, at least without any fear that 
it can vitiate our results. Indeed, we may feel confident that our 
results are not invalidated by any corrupting influences proceeding 
from the later Syriac versions. 

There is ever present, however, the possibility that A has been 
corrupted by influences to which it is liable as an Arabic version of D. 
As a translation A is but one remove from the original, for, as noted 
above, recent scholars of prominence, with the exception of Harnack, 
agree that T composed D in Syriac.” Moreover, the faithfulness of 


24Sellin refers to the Harklensian version as the Philoxenian, apparently following the suggestion of 
the title of WHITE’s edition of S@._ He nowhere states that he is using White, but seems to reveal it in 
this note: ‘‘ P=Phil. ; wo die Uebersetzung White’s falsch ist’? (p, 240). 

25 Tischendorf designates S@ in the edition of his work which I have used as syrP., but cf, GREGORY, 
Prolegomena, p. 824, footnote. 

26** Es darf hiernach als bewiesen angesehen werden, dass das dem Tatian zugeshriebene Diates- 
saron von Haus aus ein syrisches Buch war” (Z.a, p. 238; c/. Hj., pp. 22, 23). 
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this direct translation is attested by those who have investigated the 
subject thoroughly. Harnack, to be sure, throws suspicion upon this 
faithfulness. He describes A, along with two other elaborations of D 
(see Hrk.‘, I, pp. 495 f.)—the Latin, viz., F, and the alleged Greek 
fragments which are supposed, but without warrant, to have been the 
basis of Nachtigall’s translation—as sehr frez. It is quite impos- 
sible, however, to believe that this opinion rests upon such thor- 
ough investigation as the great Berlin scholar is wont to prosecute 
before reaching his conclusions. How he could arrive at such a 
conclusion as that just stated, when there is no Greek witness” to D, 
which on his theory would be the original, is certainly difficult to 
conceive. ‘The mere fact that he classes A with F without any distinc- 
tion— not to mention the association of A with Nachtigall’s work — 
and estimates their value as translations in the same generalizing 
terms, will show at once to anyone who studies the subject that his 
statements are based on no thorough digestion of the facts gained by 
such investigation. Sellin says (Sel., p. 243) of the Arabic trans- 
lator: “Der Uebersetzer verfaihrt also nicht knechtisch aber fre.” In 
this judgment Hjelt concurs (Hj., pp. 65-70). Moreover, in addition 
to the opinion of scholars, further confidence is given by a considera- 
tion of the excellent abilities of the well-known translator, Ibn-at- 
Tayib. This confidence, and the fact that each passage used below 
has been examined to determine that its peculiarities are not due to 
the exigencies of the Arabic language, free our conclusions from un- 
certainty with regard to the possibility that the text has been corrupted 
by translation. But the possibility of a corruption of the text of 
A under the influence of Arabic versions has still to be considered. 
The variant readings of the two manuscripts of A show no marked 
tendency to harmonize A with the Arabic versions.” Indeed, no 
specific similarity between the text of A and the peculiar readings of 
these versions has been pointed out by scholars. But whatever the 
possibility of such harmonization, its effect has been eliminated for us 
by a comparison of our passages with Arabic variants noted in Tisch. 
As in the comparison with the Syriac versions, the principle has been 
adopted here also, that a possible influence of the version is enough to 
exclude passages agreeing with it in any of its peculiarities. As con- 
cerns the transmission of A, as affected by other influences than the 


27 The translation — published by Orrmar NACHTIGALL (1523) —of alleged Greek fragments can 
scarcely be used as such. Harnack himself implies doubt as to the character of this work (see Hrk.c, I, 
PP. 495, 496). For a full discussion see Z.a, pp. 313-28. 





28 But cf. the adverse, but unsupported statement of Hj,, p. 61. 
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Arabic versions of the separate gospels, it seems to have been free 
from any considerable impurity. To be sure, the two manuscripts 
of A, when compared with each other, show some different readings, 
but these are quite unimportant in character, since they can generally 
be explained by appealing to the simplest kinds of scribal error and 
affect only a very few of the passages used below. Such as they are, 
they are consultable in Csc., and in every passage which we consider 
their bearing upon our conclusions may be estimated. Whether, 
therefore, we consider the value of A as a translation, or the trans- 
mission of A under the possible influence of Arabic versions and 
other sources of corruption, we are able to proceed, with proper 
limitations, free from any appreciable uncertainty because of the 
possibility. of corruptions in A from such influences as might have 
been exerted upon it as an Arabic translation. 

Now that we have considered Syriac versions and Arabic influ- 
ences, there remains in Column II, 2, above, (p. 11) but one item— 
Greek variants. ‘There is always the possibility, though this is often 
slight, that any extant variation of the Greek gospels may have influenced 
the transmission of D in any or all of its witnesses. This has made 
it necessary to compare every passage with the variants to the text 
of the Greek gospels in Tisch., and to exclude all whose peculiarities 
agree with any of these variants. 

The conclusion that we may now draw with reference to the influ- 
ence of the transmission of the texts of D upon our results is this: A 
has preserved a text which must be limited, if results based upon it are 
to be recived with confidence. But it is possible to make every limita- 
tion that safety demands, and such limitations have been made in this 
investigation. The portions of text which have been used below are in 
all probability absolutely free from every kind of influence which can be 
proved or inferred to have corrupted D in transmission. 

But if the certainty that our text is pure is to be paralleled by a 
similar certainty as to the conclusions derived in our study of that 
text, we must give some consideration to the items of Column I above. 
The larger part of our work is to determine what phenomena in our 
text are due to T’s literary method. It can be accomplished only 
when we have eliminated all the phenomena due to the possible influ- 
ence of the other two sources —the variants of the Greek gospels, and of 
the Sinaitic and Curetonian Syriac versions— upon the texts which 
Tatian used as a source. A comparison of the text of D with the cor- 
responding portions of the Greek gospels will reveal how far T 
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deviates from his sources, provided these deviations cannot be attributed 
to some outside influence such as those discussed above. In such a 
comparison, however, we cannot confine ourselves to any particular 
form of the Greek text, but must take into account every extant 
variation of any given passage ; for we cannot be absolutely sure that 
any such variant was not in T’s exemplars.” Any deviations that 
remain after taking into account these variants must be admitted not 
to be due to T’s Greek sources. There is, nevertheless, one further 
consideration. The four gospels differed from each other. This fact 
makes it impossible to decide in some instances whether certain devia- 
tions of D from the text of a gospel, which at a given point is his chief 
source, are really due to T, or are to be attributed to another of the gospels. 
In such a case we cannot tell whether T has changed his one source, 
or has simply mixed material from two or more. It is necessary, 
therefore, to proceed on the basis that every passage in D that is like 
any one of the sources must be assigned to that source. This may 
eliminate true examples of T’s method of alteration — with our method 
of procedure we still have illustrations of conflation— but it is the 
safest course to pursue. This is the last limitation with regard to T’s 
Greek exemplars that we need to make. 

We may pass on, then, to consider those passages of D in which 
there is agreement with the text of the S* and S* The chrono- 
logical relation of these versions to D is still swé judice.’ But what- 
ever the outcome of the investigation of this relation may prove to be, 
it cannot affect our discussion. If we suppose D later than S* and S‘, 
and that T used them for his work, we must exclude all variations of D 
which agree with these versions as not due to T’s literary method but 
to his exemplars. Or, if we suppose D to be older than S* and S‘, we 
have to reckon the agreeing passages as at least possibly harmonized 
with later versions and so for the sake of certainty exclude them, as 
illustrations of T’s method. In other words, these versions must be 
viewed, on our second supposition, as bearing the same relation to D 
as do P,S%, and S°; and must be treated accordingly. We are there- 
fore in either supposition under the necessity of excluding these pas- 
sages. Accordingly, the quotations from D used below have been col- 


29 On this ground it makes no practical difference what edition of the Greek texts is quoted below, 
since only those passages have been used that have no variants for the words affecting the illustration. 
Tischendorf’s text has as a matter of fact been quoted as the logical accompaniment of the use of his 
apparatus. (See, however, note, p. 60.) 


3° The latest statement on this question is that of Hjelt, who concludes that the text of D indicates 
that it originated after Ss, but before Sc, Fora summary of opinions see N, 
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lated with S* and S*°, and the necessary exclusions have been made.* 
This limitation made, we have left in our text only phenomena due to 
T’s literary method. 

The results of the entire discussion of the text of D, as regards 
detailed readings, may be summarized in the statement of a few prin- 
ciples to be applied in the use of each passage cited below. In every 
case the testimony of all the witnesses —save that of F, which “hat 

. natiirlich so gut wie nichts zu bieten” (Hj., p. 58)— must be 
considered and the limitations discussed above applied. A, however, 
is the basis. The other documents are to be used as corroborative or 
as checks. Where A is supported by E and Aph. we are on quite 
certain ground. The reading is almost equally certain where A is 
supported by either of the other two when the non-corroborating wit- 
ness is silent. A unsupported is trustworty if E and Aph. are silent, 
and if the limitations noted above are diligently applied. The com- 
bined testimony of A and Aph., and sometimes the independent 
evidence of A, if unquestioned on other grounds, cannot be rejected 
because opposed to E, for Ephraem’s looseness in quoting is notori- 
ous (H.°, pp. 18-25), and because E sometimes shows corrupting 
transmissional influences where the others do not. Thus any reading 
may be confidently accepted if it has the support of A, Aph., and E; 
or of A with either E or Aph.in the absence of adverse testimony 
from one or the other; or of A alone in the absence of contrary evi- 
dence; or of A and Aph. against E; or sometimes of A against E. 
The application of these principles leaves almost no margin for error 
in the details of the text. We may be sure, therefore, that we have as 
great certainty in our use of details as in that of general order. 

4. The method of procedure to be followed in our discussion has 
been, for the most part, already incidentally indicated in the preceding 
investigation of our text. Some further notes will be useful. The Greek 
quotations herein used are from Tischendorf’s Ed. VI/7., Critica Major 
(cf. footnote, p. 30). No Arabic or Syriac texts have been printed. 
The passages quoted from A are taken from Hogg’s translation, which 
is better than either Ciasca’s Latin or Hill’s English rendering — Hill’s 
is directly dependent upon Ciasca’s— and is therefore the best existing 
translation of A in an easily accessible language. The translation in 
each of the passages quoted has been verified, and but slight and few 
changes have been found necessary. References to Syriac texts may be 
tested, by any who do not use the Syriac itself, by examining the Latin 


3% The texts used in this collation are (1) Cur., (2) Ben., and (3) Lew. 
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translation of P accompanying the edition of that version, which is 
mentioned above in a footnote and in the bibliography ; the English 
rendering of Cureton accompanying his edition of the Old Syriac; 
and the English translation of S °, which has been made by Mrs. Lewis, 
and which accompanies her retranscription of some of the pages of this 
version. The reference numbers to A have been explained above. 
In the right-hand margin of the pages of Hogg’s work are printed 
the numbers assigning the portions of text to the several gospels, 
which numbers appear in the Arabic text as printed by Ciasca. Cau- 
tion is necessary, however, for these references are not always exact in 
details. Examination is in every case necessary to determine the 
correctness of the assignment. 
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CHAPTER I. 


TATIAN’S PREFERENCE FOR ONE SOURCE OR ANOTHER. 


WE are now in a position to proceed with the investigation of the 
manner in which T treated his sources in composing D, and on the 
basis of such an investigation to determine the degree of similarity 
between his method and that which according to the documentary 
theory of the relation of the synoptic gospels to one another, was 
employed by the authors of the resultant gospels. The bulk of our 
work will be concerned with T’s method. This must be determined first. 
A comparison of it with that ascribed to the synoptists will be reserved 
for the last chapter. 

The first step in our investigation will be to discover whether Tatian 
gave primary authority to one of his sources or to another, and if so, 
to which one. Zahn (Z.*, pp. 260-63) favors the view that he followed 
John most closely, and this opinion is concurred in, but apparently 
without independent investigation, by Hill and B. W. Bacon (see H..*, 
p- 27, and Ba.). On the other hand, G. F. Moore claims that this opin- 
ion is not correct, but rather Tatian follows Matt. (see Mo.). Zahn’s 
view has been overstated by Hill and Bacon, and apparently misappre- 
hended by Moore. Zahn says: “Er hat seine Schema vom Gang der 
Offentlichen Wirksamkeit Jesu, wie gezeigt wurde und eigentlich selbst- 
verstaindlich ist, sowie Jemand den Versuch einer Verarbeitung aller vier 
Evangelien macht, hauptsdchlich aus Johannes gewonnen”’ (p. 261). 
But the context shows quite clearly that Zahn hardly meant more than 
that Tatian got from John his chronological data for the construction 
of his work. He implies this quite distinctly by the statement, which 
occurs a few lines below the passage quoted above, viz.: “Also mit einem 
Wort das ganze chronologische Fachwerk hat er aus Johannes.” Out- 
side of these data, according to Zahn, preference was given no more to 
John than to the other evangelists. ‘‘Aber dem Johannes wie den 
Synoptikern gegentiber geht er von der Voraussetzung aus, dass jeder 
Evangelist sei es aus Unkenntnis des geschichtlichen Sachverhalts, sei 
es in Riicksicht auf sachliche Verwandtschaft, und lehrhafte Zweckmas- 
sigkeit vielfach eine andere Anordnung als die der zeitlichen Abfolge 
der Ereignisse gewahlt habe.” Yet these passages (and perhaps simi- 
lar remarks) have been interpreted to mean that, not only in the gen- 
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eral chronological scheme based on the data of the feasts, but in details 
of arrangement as well, T followed John quite rigidly. On this under- 
standing of Zahn — or rather misunderstanding— Bacon has maintained 
that the apparent changes in the order of Johannine material in D are 
not changes at all, but reflect the order of John in T’s exemplar. He 
contends that in this order there is external evidence for that arrange- 
ment of the fourth gospel which, on internal evidence, certain modern 
scholars have proposed as original for the fourth gospel. Such are the 
views which have been held with respect to Tatian’s attitude toward his 
several sources. 

To arrive at a correct conclusion as to whether T preferred one 
source consistently, it will be necessary to set forth the evidence and 
let the foregoing opinions, or any others, stand or fall in the light of 
it. The gospel of John, on account of the views connected with it, will 
be treated separately. Thesynoptic gospels may be considered together. 

The evidence regarding these latter is abundant and clear. Only 
samples of it need be cited. Mark is preferred to Matthew in A 
20:17-37. Thus we have Matthew subordinated. Matt. 8:14-17 
(= A 6: 48-52) is brought in D to the same position which is given 
to the parallel material in Mark and Luke, and the Matthean account 
of the healing of the paralytic, who was borne by four, is similarly 
subordinated, since it has the same position asin Mark and Luke. On 
the other hand, Matthew's testimony controls the placing (A 11: 24— 
12:32) of Matt. 8:18—9:26= Mark 4:35—5:43=Luke 8:22- 
56+ Luke 9: 574, 59-62 (this last being introduced in a striking way), 
since all this material is given before Mark 3: 31— 4:20 and its Lukan 
parallel. Thus Mark and Luke are subordinated to Matthew. Luke 
alone is likewise subordinated to Matthew in the internal structure of 
the account of the temptation. Al] three synoptics are subordinated 
to T’s general plan by his giving to (Matt. 8: 2-4 =)* Mark 1: 41- 
45a=— Luke 5: 12-16, a position (A 22: 1-8) quite original with himself. 
Other examples of this variety of preference and subordination could 
be given, but it is unnecessary. It is clear enough from these that no 
one of the synoptists is given constant preference. A graphic idea of 
T’s treatment of the gospels in this respect can be gotten, almost at a 
glance from H.*, Appendix II, where he has printed in ¢¢adzcs the num- 
bers referring to gospel material which is represented by parallels 
only (especially if Appendix I be compared). If some of the passages 
there given be examined along with those presented above, it will be 


32 Not used in T’s conflation. 
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found that T’s preferences now for one gospel, now for another, extend 
both to details within sections and to the order of the sections. Since 
this is true of the subordination of Matthew as well as of that of Mark 
and Luke, G. F. Moore’s view must be pronouneed incorrect. Tatian 
prefers Matthew no more than Mark or Luke as his constantly pre- 
eminent source. The result of a consideration of the synoptic gospels 
is, therefore, quite clear. 

To determine T’s attitude toward Johannine material, a much 
more detailed investigation is necessary. It will be conducive to 
clearness to prosecute the study in two stages, the first in regard to 
the order, and the second in regard to the inner composition of sec- 
tions. With respect to order, Zahn is correct in saying that T got his 
chronological data from John. But such a statement has no more 
significance than to say that Tatian accepted the historical validity of 
John’s statements concerning the feasts. It is difficult to see from 
which other of his sources T would have derived these items if he 
wanted to use them. But even this small amount of accuracy, which 
attaches to the statements of Zahn and those who follow him, must be 
granted only with a modification. As is shown by the analytical out- 
line of D given in the next chapter, the scheme of feasts is recon- 
structed by T. The Passover of John 2:13 is not the first Passover 
in Jesus’ career, but the second. Accordingly, it must be said that, 
though T does draw the items concerning the feasts from the only 
one of his sources which contained them, nevertheless he subordi- 
nates even these to a plan which he himself has conceived after a study 
of the gospel history. Furthermore, even in their reconstructed order 
T does not use these items as the articulations of the parts of his 
gospel. The language of Zahn, therefore, even when interpreted in 
the least rigid way, conveys an impression, as it apparently did to Hill 
and Bacon, not supported by the evidence of D itself. It is scarcely 
true that ‘das ganze chronologische Fachwerk hat er aus Johannes.” 
Zabn’s opinion, therefore, must be modified, and even when modified, 
scarcely approaches an exact expression of the truth concerning T’s 
attitude toward his sources. 

Yet, in spite of this, Bacon has used Zahn’s statements as the basis 
of his own supplementary view. Assuming that he had correctly 
understood Zahn’s language, and that, so interpreted, it was correct, 
he has proceeded without any detailed support of his general ground 
to draw his conclusion. This conclusion assumes that T was not 
skilful enough to see the fitness of the order which he gives to the 
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several sections, and therefore the order given must be that of his 
exemplar. But such an assumption, even when flanked hy Bacon’s 
argument that no other church father ever perceived this fitness, is 
scarcely permissible. Tatian’s acuteness with regard to the only 
specific passage concerned will be discussed below, but here it is to be 
noted that in many other directions as well it is quite remarkable. He 
has succeeded quite as well as most modern harmonists (cf H.*, App. 
I), and better than many. He may not have solved his problems to 
the satisfaction of everyone any more than harmonists usually do, but 
that he in general perceived the problems, no one who reads the 
Diatessaron can deny. It is not enough to show, as Bacon thinks he 
has done, and as indeed is here and there true,® that Tatian was not 
as acute as some modern scholars in regard to this point or that. Such 
procedure does not prove inherent incapacity. To be sure, T was not 
omniscient, but does this prove that he was unable to see what, save 
for Bacon’s assumption, the arrangement of Johannine material in D 
shows that he did see? If a man’s acuteness is to be judged by his 
ability to see everything, and if he is to be condemned without further 
hearing because he fails here and there, what modern scholar’s acumen 
will stand unimpeached under the test? If T was dull, this must be 
proved, not assumed. Such evidence as Bacon produces is insufficient 
against that which meets one on nearly every page of D, and which 
can be seen, almost at a glance, from the outline in the next chapter. 
But, aside from this lack of positive evidence for the support 
of the assumption that T was dull, there are difficulties which lead 
to a negation of Bacon’s proposition which he bases on Zahn’s 
statements. These difficulties are entirely overlooked by Professor 
Bacon, yet, in the light of the evidence, are quite insuperable. For 
his theory to be valid, the order of Johannine material in D, the 
“external evidence,’ must agree with the reconstructed order of 
John supported by the internal evidence of the fourth gospel. This 
agreement must be complete, else the theory will fall to the ground, 
since, if it be incomplete, there is no way of determining where Tatian 
changed the order of his exemplar, and where he did not. Admit 
that he changed any passages, and you must admit more than the 
possibility of his having changed others. Since this is true, the 
difficulties mentioned above show two things: first, that in one 
direction the ‘‘external evidence,’’ which Bacon claims, proves too 


33 Note in particular Tatian’s failure to perceive the difficulty which exists between the synoptic and 
Johannine accounts as to the date of the crucifixion. 
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much ; second, that in another direction it does not prove enough. 
It proves too much, for Tatian’s arrangement differs at many points 
from an order which might be expected from the internal evidence of 
the fourth gospel. And not only does the order presented by D 
differ from the modern scholars’ reconstructed arrangement of John, 
but this order of D has in it phenomena (abruptness and lack of 
transition) which, according to modern critical science, would lead 
immediately to a reconstruction of it. For example, how can we 
grant the presence in the original John of such abruptness, such lack 
of transition, as, on the hypothesis that D preserves the original 
Johannine order, exists between John 6:71 and 4:4?% How could 
John 4:454 have connected John 5:47 and John 7:1? How could 
we explain the presence of John 5:1 (A 30:31) between John 7:31 
(A 28:32) and the repetition of this verse at A 34:48, or even its 
presence between the first occurrence of 7:31 and the next Johannine 
verse (7:32) of A, in case we were able to satisfy ourselves as to the 
repetition? Or, even if we eliminate John 5:1 by supposing that this 
verse of A (30:31) is to be assigned to John 2:13,> nevertheless the 
presence of any such statement would raise the same difficulty. Or, 
if we could take an additional step— which, however, we cannot——and 
rid our text of any statement such as this which implies a journey 
from and a return to Jerusalem between the utterances of two closely 
connected verses (John 7:31 and 7:32), how could we explain the 
still remaining difficulty of the connection of John 7:31 (A 28:32) 
and John 2:14 (A 32:1)? As we look at this cumulative pyramid 
of impossibilities connected with this one point— not to speak of the 
other occurrences of abruptness— we are brought face to face with the 
insuperableness of the difficulties in the way of Bacon’s view. But 
even were we able to give satisfactory explanation to these matters, 
we would still have to face the quite impossible task of explaining 
how the original order of John in T’s exemplar, got into its present 
arrangement in our fourth gospel. Many a modern scholar has been 
staggered by his inability to give explanation of how the material 
of the fourth gospel became disarranged from the order of John 
reconstructed by critics, and got into that of our extant gospel. But 


34D presents Johannine material in the following order. John 1 :1-5-+ (1: 6 omitted) x : 7-28 
+1 :29-31-+ 1 : 32-34 + 1 235-51 + 2: 1-11-++ 3: 22—4: 34-4 4 : 46-54 + 2 : 236-25 + 6: 1-71 ( with 
this section synoptic material is conflated) +4 : 4-45@-++ 5 :1-47-+4:456+7 :1+7:2-10a+7 : 106— 
gr+s5:1 (?)+2 :14-22-+4 3 : 1-21 +7: 31-52 ( note the repetition of vs. 31 ). From this point on 
there is no difference between T’s order and that of our fourth gospel, The- sign indicates intervening 
synoptic material, 


35 For a full discussion of this matter see chap, vii, below. 
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in the case of a change from the order presented by D, the problem is 
far more difficult. Bacon attempts no explanation. Whether, there- 
fore, we consider simply the existence of the deviations of D’s order, 
which are not paralleled in that made on the internal evidence of John, 
or the nature of these deviations in themselves and in relation to 
the present order of the fourth gospel, we reach the irresistible con- 
clusion that Bacon’s hypothesis will not stand. And not only is 
this true. The lack in the “external” evidence prevents it from 
proving enough. In all the points involved, save one, viz., the 
transposition of John, chaps. 5 and 6, the order preserved in D 
differs from that constructed on the internal evidence of the fourth 
gospel. In the face of this fact, therefore, as well as before the 
consideration of the number and nature of D’s deviations, the view 
which we are opposing falls. 

But against this conclusion it may be argued that in the transposi- 
tion of chaps. 5 and 6 at least we have “external” corroboration of 
the view of some modern scholars. But the validity of this objection 
cannot be maintained. If it is shown that T changed his exemplar 
constantly, then it is certainly probable that in this one place the 
transposition is due to his conception of the fitness of the order, not 
to his exemplar. As said above, ex hypothest, no changes are to be 
admitted, or all differences of order are to be attributed to T’s 
alterations. This general argument, moreover, is strengthened by 
several examples of Tatian’s acuteness. The first is his clear recogni- 
tion that the agreement of much of the discourse material in Matthew 
and Luke was significant. Such passages T assigned to the same 
occasion ; not, as many do, to different connections. He brings 
together the Matthean and Lukan versions of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and much other material as well. (Cf H.*, App. I and II.) 
In this matter, at least, he antedates many moderns; and this fact 
disposes of Bacon’s general argument against T’s acuteness. In 
addition to this, however, Tatian shows himself keenly alert at pre- 
cisely the time when he is determining the position which he will give 
to chap. 5. The visit to Jerusalem of John, chap. 5, has been deter- 
mined by Tatian to have preceded that of John 2:13. He therefore 
is compelled to transpose the clause, John 4:454, to a position after 
chap. 5, because until this latter has been presented there has been 
given no account of Jesus’ being at Jerusalem. In placing chap. 6 he 
has done precisely what we should expect of him. He has conflated 
it with the parallel synoptic material and, having done this, has given 
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to the whole account a position suggested by his synoptic sources. 
Therefore, in the light of his treatment of these two chapters, there 
is no more ground for Bacon’s view than in the case of any part of 
John. The transposition just discussed falls into line with all the rest 
of the evidence, and if it did not, it would hardly be sufficient ground 
for the theory that Bacon has advanced. 

The sum of the whole matter is that Bacon has assumed too much 
on the basis of a misunderstanding of Zahn’s language. ‘The facts* 
brought out in our discussion are too considerable and important to 
allow the acceptance of his theory. They clearly show that Tatian 
reconstructed his Johannine material, rather than that he persistently 
followed the order of the fourth gospel. 

This conclusion with reference to general order is paralleled by that 
which is to be drawn from the evidence concerning T’s use of Johan- 
nine material in the inner composition of sections. An investigation 
of the passages of A where T has identified John’s accounts with those of 
the synoptists will at once reveal the subordination of the former to the 
latter. These passages are as follows: the account of John the Baptist’s 
ministry (A 3:37—4:27; cf A 4: 28-41 and 5: 4-20); the feeding of 
five thousand (A 18: 21-43); the triumphal entry (A 39: 18-45); the 
anointing at Bethany (A 39:1-17), the Last Supper (and connected 
events and speeches, A 44:10—47: 44); the arrest of Jesus (A 48: 22- 
43); events immediately following the arrest (A 48:44—49:18); the 
trial before Pilate (A 49: 43-—51 :6) ; the crucifixion (A 51: 15—52:13); 
and the burial (A 52:21~—44). In every case, save one, there is not the 
slightest trace of a complete preference for John, and in almost all of 
the instances there is decisive evidence of a subordination of Johan- 
nine to synoptic material or to T’s own general plan. The usual 
method of procedure was to use one of the synoptics for the frame- 
work of a narrative or discourse, to fit other material into this, and to 
employ from John in this process only such as is peculiar to the fourth 
gospel. The evidence leads us to a conclusion precisely the reverse of 
the proposition that T preferred John to the other gospels. 

The above views concerning T’s attitude toward his sources, as 
regards both the general order and inner composition of sections, 
must therefore be pronounced incorrect, or modified according to the 
evidence which has now been presented. 

The result of the investigation with which this chapter began has, 
for the most part, been incidentally shown in the foregoing refutation 


36 Bacon nowhere presents the facts, and that he had them before him is hard to believe. 
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of current views. We may here notice the specific phenomena of T’s 
method in choosing material from his several sources. ‘T followed no 
gospel constantly as his primary source. But, on the basis of a study of 
all four gospels, he adopted a general plan to which he subordinated the 
material furnished by each of his sources. This subordination extends 
to both the general order and the inner composition of sections. As 
regards his use of the synoptic gospels, it is to be said that sometimes 
he used a given source without alteration, excepting a few expressions 
here and there; in some other passages, he added to his preferred 
source from his rejected source only such material as was not in the 
former ;*” and in still other cases he simply substituted one account for 
the other, with little or no change; vzde, ec. g., the last two items of the 
account of the temptation (A 4: 43—5: 3), where Matthew is the source 
for one and Luke for the other ; or consider the substitution (A 13: 39— 
14:14) of Luke 7: 18-35 for Matt. 11: 2-19, with almost no Matthean 
influence, save in the addition of Matt. 11:12—15, which is peculiar to 
the first gospel. The gospel of John is treated in general in precisely 
the same way as those of the synoptists. In both the choice of material 
and its arrangement T is guided by his own historical judgment as to 
what is correct. His choice of Johannine material illustrates, for the 
most part, the phenomenon of the addition of material peculiar to one 
source, which addition is made to that source which is being generally 
followed at any given point. Almost any conflation of John with the 
other gospels will illustrate this; ¢. g., A 39:1-17. There is also the 
phenomenon of introducing long, unbroken sections from a single 
source. Such are the characteristics of Tatian’s preferences in the use 
of his sources. 


37 Examples of this and the other phenomena mentioned may be seen in the passages of the synop- 
tists referred to above in the discussion of order (p. 34), as well as in almost any conflation of A, 
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THE PLAN OF THE DIATESSARON. 


THE results of the investigation of the preceding chapter serve as a 
basis for the determination of what Tatian’s plan was. Until we had 
reached some conclusion as to what general attitude toward his sources 
he assumed, we were in no position to present the scheme of his work, 
as D itself reveals it. Now, however, we may proceed without fear of 
being confronted with conclusions drawn from any of the views pre- 
sented above. The apparent plan of T’s gospel is as follows: 


I. INTRODUCTORY - - - - - - . - A TI:I—3:36 
I. The eternal Logos” - - - - - - - - I:I-5 

2. Birth and childhood of John the Baptist - - - - 1:6-81 

3. Birth and childhood of Jesus - - - - - 2:I1—3:36 
a) Annunciation to Joseph” - - - : - - 2:1-8 

6) Infancy of Jesus - - - - . - - - 2:9-47 

a) Birth - - - - - - - = | 2:9-28 

8) Circumcision - - - - - - - = | 2329 

vy) Presentation inthe temple - - - - - 2:30-47 

¢) Childhood of Jesus - - - - - - - 3:1-36 

a) Visit of the magi - - - : : - -  3:1-12 

8) Flight into Egypt and return to Nazareth - - 3213-23 

y) Life of Nazareth - : - - - - - Pe | 

5) Visit to Jerusalem - - - - - - 3225-35 

e) Growth of Jesus - - - - - - - 3:36 

II. EVENTS INTRODUCTORY TO THE CAREER OF JESUS - - 3:37—5:20 
I. John the Baptist’s advent and preaching - - 3:37—4:27 

2. Baptism of Jesus - - - - - - - 4:28-41 
3. Temptation of Jesus - - - - - - 4:42—5:3 
4. Call of the first disciples - - : - - = - 5:4-20 
III. Jesus’ PuBLic MINISTRY - - - - - - 5§:21—38:47 


(The account in this section gives a series of journeys each of which 
follows a period of activity at the place from which Jesus starts and to 
which he returns.) 


1. Journeys with Cana as headquarters - - = 5 :21—6: 35 
PERIOD I. 

a) Jesus’ arrival at Cana, and first miracle - - 5: 21-32 

4) His widespread fame - - - - - Came Rem peti He ee 

¢) Visit to Nazareth - - - - - - - 5:35-41 
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d@) Beginning to preach - - - . - - §:42-43 
e) Call of the four = u = - - - §5:44—6:4 
Ff) Continuation of tour in Judea - - - - - 6: 5-I9 
PERIOD II, 
a) Return from Judea to Cana, and performance of second 
miracle - - - - - : - . 6: 20-34 
6) Preaching tour in Galilee’ - - - - - - 6:35 
. Journeys with Capernaum as headquarters” - - 6:36—27:47 
PERIOD I. 
a) Removal to Capernaum, performance of miracles, call 
of Matthew” - - - - : - - 6: 36-54 
6) Tour of Galilee - . - - : - - 7:1-10 
PERIOD II. 
a) Return to Capernaum, and curing of the paralytic borne 
by four - : - - - - - - - 7311-24 
6) Call of Levi and feast at his house - - - -  -7:25-36 
c) Sabbath controversies - - . - - - 7:37-53 
@) Withdrawal from Capernaum - - - - - 8:1-17 
e) Call of the Twelve - . - - - - 8: 18-25 
f) Sermon on the Mount - - - - - 8: 26—11:2 
g) Descent from the mount - - - . - 1134 
PERIOD III. 
a) Return to Capernaum, the centurion’s servant, the 
widow of Nain’s son - - - - - -  I1:4-23 
6) Pressing call for disciples - - - . - 11: 24-30 
c) Departure to the other side of Galilee, and stilling of 
the tempest - - - - - - - - I1:31-37 
@) The Gadarene demoniac - . - - - 11:38-52 
PERIOD IV. 
a) Return from Gadarato Capernaum - - - =|) I[201=g2 
6) Blind men and a dumb demoniac cured - - 12:33-39 
c) Sending out of the Twelve - ; : - 12:40—13:29 
@) Visit to Mary and Martha - - - - - 13: 30-35 
e) Visit of John the Baptist’s messengers - - - 13:36-43 
J) Discourse on John the Baptist - - - 13: 44—I14:14 
g) Warnings to scribes and Pharisees - - - - 14:15-42 
hk) Returnof the Twelve - - - - - - 14:43, 44 
z) Jesus at Simon the Pharisee’s - - : - 14:45—I15:11 
7) Widespread belief in Jesus - - - - - 15:12-14 
#) Sending out of the Seventy - - - - I5:15—16:12 
7) Effort of Jesus’ mother and brothers to see him - 16:13-18 
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m) Tour of Galilee 
n) Parables by the seaside 

0) Rejection at Nazareth - 
~) Death of John the Baptist 
g) Retreat of Jesus from Herod’s power 
r) Feeding of the five thousand 
s) Jesus’ walking on the sea 
#) General healing activity 


16 


18 


PERIOD V. 


a) Return to Capernaum and rebuke of sign-seeking 
6) Jesus at dinner, unwashed hands 
c) Withdrawal toward Tyre and Sidon, the Syro-Phceni- 
cian Woman 
d@)~Journey through the Decapolis - 
e) Continuation of this journey through Samaria; the 
Samaritan woman*® 
J) Return to Galilee (but not to Capernaum) 
g) Healing of a leper in a Galilean village 
Ah) Journey to Jerusalem; the infirm man at Bethesda 
z) Return to Galilee; a mountain miracle - 
Jj) Feeding of the four thousand - 
k) Pharisees and Sadducees demanding a sign - 
7) Blind man at Bethsaida 
m) Peter’s confession at Czesarea-Philippi - 
m) The transfiguration - 
0) Descent from the mount, and reception of warning 
concerning Herod 
~) Demoniac boy - ; 
g) Jesus’ forecast of his death and resurrection - 


19 


PERIOD VI. 


a) Return to Capernaum; ambition of the Twelve 
6) The stater in the fish’s mouth 
c) Jesus questioned as to the relative greatness of the 
Twelve; discourse on humility 3 
@) Journey into Perea; question about divorce 
e) Jesus and the children 
Ff) Parables of Grace 
g) Parable of the Unjust Steward; parable of the Tal- 
ents 26 


38 Zahn designates this thus: ‘* Reise durch Samarien [nach Jerusalem]’’ (Z.a, p. 258). 


a journey from the Sidonian region to Galilee. 


39 The arrangement of these sections is interesting. Item a) brings Jesus and the 
Galilee, while 4) is strikingly inserted between @) and c), 
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43 


16:19-21 


:22—17:35 


17: 36-53 
18:1I-20 
18:21—24 
18:25-46 


:47—19:13 


19:14, 15 


‘16—20: 01 
20: 12-45 


20:46-58 
21:1-7 


21:8-46 
21: 47-49 
22:1-8 
22:9-55 
23: 1-4 
23:5-12 
23:13-25 
23:26-30 
31—24:1 
24:2-24 


24:25-29 
24:30-47 
24:48-52 


25:1-3 
25:4-7 


25:8-26 
25:27-42 
25:43-46 

26: 1-33 


:34—27:29 


But this is 


Twelve back to 
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hk) Return to Galilee (not to Capernaum; cf 27: 40), and 


discourses on the slain Galileans and the fig tree - 27: 30-39 
z) The woman healed on the sabbath . - - 27:40-47 
3. Journeys to and fro between Perea and Jerusalem - 28: 1—38:47 


PERIOD I. JOURNEY TO ATTEND A FEAST. 


a) Jesus’ colloquy with his brothers - - - - 28:1-8 
6) Journey through Perea to feast at Jerusalem - - 28: 9-41 
c) Return to Perea; rich young man; discourse on 

riches - - - - - - - - 28:42—29: 42 
@) Jesus at the chief Pharisee’s house : - 29:43—30: 30 


PERIOD II. JOURNEY TO ATTEND FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD. 


a) The journey - - . - - - -  30:31—31:52 
a) The start - - - - - - - 30:31 
8) Cleansing the lepers - - - - - - 30:32-39 
v) Jesus’ forecast of his death” - - - - 30: 40-45 
5) Request of the sons of Zebedee - - - - | 30:46-52 
e) Consequent anger of the Ten - - - - 31:1-14 
¢) Jesus and Zaccheus at Jericho” - - - - 31:15-24 
n) Blind Bartimeus~ - - - - - - 31:25-35 
6) Parable of the Ten Shares - - - - - 31:36-52 
6) At Jerusalem (during and subsequent to the feast) 32:I—37:42 
a) First day of the feast - - - - - 32 11-23 


Cleansing of the temple; widow’s two mites; parable of 
the Pharisee and Publican; retirement to Bethany. 


B) Second day - . - - - - - 32:24—33:1 

Cursing the fig tree; visit of Nicodemus; retirement to 
Bethany. 

y) Third day - - - - - - 33:2—34:45 


Lesson of the fig tree; challenge of Jesus’ authority; his 
reply; plots; questions of Pharisees and Sadducees. 

5) Teaching of subsequent days; its results - - 34:46-53 

e) Seventh day - - . - - - -  35:1—37:24 

Attempt to arrest Jesus; question of Jesus to Pharisees; 

discourse on light; man born blind; discourse on the Good 


Shepherd. 

¢) Discourse of Jesus at the Feast of Dedication - 37:25-42 

c) Journey from Jerusalem to Perea; raising of 
Lazarus - - - - - - -  37:43—38:41 
PERIOD III. THE LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM - - 38:42-47 
IV. CLOSING EVENTS OF JESUS’ CAREER - - - 39:I—55:17 
I. Passion Week - - - . - - - 39:1—52:44 
a) Anointing at Bethany - - : . - -  39:I-17 
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6) Triumphal entry - - - - - - - 39:18-45 
c) Jesus in the temple - - - - . - - 40:1-4 
@) Visit of Greeks - - - - - - - 40:5-23 
e) Jesus’ daily retirement to Bethany - - - =, 40:24, 25 
J) Jesus’ arraignment of the Pharisees - - 40:26—41:15 
g) Beginning of plots - - - - - - 41: 16-26 
A) Saying concerning the destruction of the temple, and 
its consequences - - - - - - - 41:27-32 
z) Discourse on the destruction of Jerusalem = - 41:33—43:58 
7) Jesus’ prediction of death; plots; Judas’s complicity 44:1-9 
k) Washing of the feet of the disciples = - - - 44: 10-33 
7) Passover supper and farewell discourses - - 44:34—47:44 
m) Betrayal and arrest of Jesus - - - - 48: 1-43 
mn) Flight of the disciples’ - - - - - - 48:44-48 
0) Peter’s first denial - - - -'  - - 48:47-55 
~) Examination before Annas - - - - - 49: 1-6 
g) Peter’s second denial - - - - - : 49:7-18 
vr) Trials before Caiaphas, Pilate, Herod, and Pilate 
again - - - - . - - - 49:19—51:6 
s) Judas’s remorse - - - - - - - 51:7-14 
#) Crucifixion - - - “ . - - 51:15 —52:23 
#) Burial - - - : - - - - - 52:24-39 
v) The guard - - - - - - - - 52:40-44 
2. Life after death - - - - - - - §2:45-——55:17 
a) Resurrection - - - - - - 52:45—53:3! 
6) Subsequent appearances - - . : - 53:32—54:48 
c) Ascension - - - - - - - - 55:1-17 


Such is the schematic conception of Jesus’ life which T seems to 
have had. He seems to have followed his sources for the main stages 
of the gospel history, allowing rearrangement only within the larger 
divisions. But he deviates from them in one remarkable instance. 
After omitting all account of a distinct early Judean ministry, he 
creates a later one, which consists in a non-canonical Passover week 
and an implied sojourn in Jerusalem through the following winter 
(A 30: 31—37: 42). 
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CHAPTER III: 


ALTERATIONS IN ORDER. 


A PERUSAL of the plan in the preceding chapter reveals at once the 
truth of Zahn’s remark, already quoted, but which will bear repetition 
here: ‘Aber dem Johannes wie den Synoptikern gegeniiber geht er 
[T] von der Voraussetzung aus, dass jeder Evangelist, sei es aus 
Unkenntnis des geschichtlichen Sachverhalts, sei es in Riicksicht auf 
sachliche Verwandtschaft und lehrhafte Zweckmassigkeit vielfach 
einer andere Anorduung als die der zeitliche Abfolge der Ereignisse 
gewahlt habe” (Z.*, p. 261). Indeed, the extent to which T, on the 
basis of his conception of the evangelists’ method of dealing with their 
material, modified the order of his sources is probably even greater 
than Zahn supposed. There may be produced examples of every 
possible kind of deviation from the order of our gospels—changes 
in the order of paragraphs, of sentences and clauses, and of words and 
phrases. 

There are numerous alterations in the order of paragraphs. A 
most striking example is the distribution of Matt., chap. 18, through 
A 25:8—27:29. The following will indicate this: Matt. 18:1= 
Mm 25:8; Matt. 18:3=A 25:10; Matt. 18:6-8=A 25: 73-18; Matt 
13:9@—A' 25:20; Matt. 18:13=A 26:5; Matt.18:14=A 2o39e 
Matt. 18: 23-35=A 27:1-13; Matt. 18: 15-22—A 27: 16-23; Matt. 
18:10, 11=A 27:28, 29. The remainder of the sections, which are 
involved here, is partly made up from material parallel to the omitted 
parts of Matt., chap. 18, but the great mass of remaining narrative is 
not thus from parallel sources, and this material gives to the several 
parts of Matt., chap. 18, an entirely different setting from that which 
they have in the first gospel. Another remarkable instance of altera- 
tion of order is found in A 22: 1-7. Here is put the account of the 
healing of a leper just after that of the journey through Samaria (which 
ends with John 4: 45a) and just before the journey to Jerusalem 
recorded in John 5: 1. The last synoptic material used by T preceding 
this account, which is taken from Mark, chap. 1, and Luke, chap. 5, is 
Mark 7: 31-37, and the next following is Matt. 15 : 29-38, the last part 
of which is parallel to the Markan material immediately following Mark 
7: 31-37. This arrangement gives the incident a position different from 
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that in any of the sources, viz., between Mark 7: 37 and 8:1. Again, 
the addition of John 1: 35/ to the end of the account of the tempta- 
tion (A 5: 4) gives an impression of the sequence of events not gained 
by the independent consideration of John 1:35, 43; 2:1. Another 
change is that of the position of the visit of Jesus to Mary and Martha. 
From its collocation in D with events transpiring in Galilee, and from 
the absence of any indication that Jesus left Galilee to make this visit, 
the conclusion is naturally drawn that T thought of Martha and Mary 
as living in Galilee, or, at least, that he failed to see this implication 
of his arrangement. Just why T inserted this account here it is diffi- 
cult to say; but this much is quite certain: the procedure is in line 
with the subordination of Luke’s Perean section to Mark and Matthew, 
generally characteristic of T. As already indicated in the previous 
chapter, T has made the journey through Samaria (A 21: 8ff.) to be, 
not from Judea to Galilee, but from Tyre and Sidon, through the 
Decapolis. The general direction and the destination of the journey 
are not changed, but the point of its departure and the period of 
Jesus’ activity in which it was made are altered. The warning given 
Jesus concerning Herod (A 24: 27-29), put by Luke in the Perean 
period (Luke 13: 3rff.), is introduced just after the account of the 
descent from the mount of transfiguration, and just before that of the 
healing of the demoniac boy. Perhaps the most remarkable instance 
of the phenomenon now being illustrated is the displacement already 
referred to, viz., the bringing together of the synoptic and Johannine 
accounts of the cleansing of the temple, of the visit of Nicodemus, and 
also of much of the material which our gospels present in connection 
with the Passion Week; and the making of this combined matter into 
an account of a week of activity and of a long sojourn at Jerusalem — 
the beginning of this account being connected with a Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, the second in the career of Jesus as conceived by 
T.° Still another illustration, and one almost incapable of explana- 
tion, is found in T’s position for the Johannine account of the washing 
of the disciples’ feet, viz., before the account of the preparation for the 
paschal supper (A 44: 10-33). Other examples need not be given. 
These will suffice to show the freedom with which T treated his sources 
with respect to the arrangement of sections. 

These disarrangements of paragraphs, in the nature of the case, 
and as has incidentally appeared, cause differences in the order of 
events. But there are also alterations in the order of events not so 


40 See chap, vii, the discussion of A 30: 31. 
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caused. For example, the omission of the first part of Matt. 2:1 
(A 3:1), and the substitution for it of the simple “And after that,” 
give a unique sequence of events. By this change the visit of the 
magi is represented as having taken place after the return to Nazareth 
(and yet the visit is paid at Bethlehem). This would seem to imply 
that T held the view afterwards maintained by Ephraem and other 
Syrian Fathers, possibly, at least in part, on the basis of precisely this 
passage in D, that the visit of the magi occurred when Jesus was two 
years old (see Har.°, pp. 37-39). Only by attributing to T such a 
view can there be explained what otherwise is a very crude and incon- 
gruous collocation of material, one not paralleled for crudity elsewhere 
in D. Yet, at the same time, there should probably be ascribed to T, 
on this hypothesis, the idea that Jesus’ parents returned to Bethlehem. 
Another alteration in order not to be accounted for merely by the 
rearrangement of sections is to be seen in A 6:46. The isolation of 
this verse is due to T’s failure to identify Matthew and Levi. The 
order of these events, irrespective of changes in the order of sections, 
deviates from that of the gospels. This shows quite clearly that T 
felt free to rearrange as he saw fit both sections of material and the 
sequence of events. 

There is a similar freedom in the treatment of sentences and clauses. 
In A 5:43 Markan material is put into Matthean order. Examine the 
following : 


MARK I:15. AMSA: MATT. 4:176. 
8rt mwemAjpwrar 6 Kalpods “Repent ye and believe peravoeire* iyyicev yap 7 


kal Hyyixev 7) Baoirela Too inthe gospel. The time is Baovdela THv ovpavar. 
Geod: weravoetre kalmiorevere fulfilled and the kingdom 
év T@ evayyerly. of heaven has come near.” 


A comparison of these three columns quickly reveals the alteration 
in D. Again, A 14:41, 42 shows Matt. 12:22, 23 to have been trans- 
posed to a position after Matt. 12: 37 (=A 14:36). This transposi- 
tion is supported by the testimony of E, for Ephraem quotes (M., 
p. 112) Matt. 12':32°(=A 14:31) before he mentions (M.) pyri) 
Matt. 12:22. Matt. 18:10, 11 are transposed to a position after all 
the remaining material of this chapter of the first gospel (A 27:28, 
29). This transposition also is supported by E (see M., pp. 164, 165). 
John 12: 16 (=A 39:25) is transposed to a position before John 12: 12 
(=A 39: 34), and John 12: 9-11 are put between John 12:2 and 12:3 
(=A 39:2-6). The latter transposition is supported by E, in which 
John 12:10 precedes 12:5 (M., p. 205). In A 49:9 a part of Matt. 
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26:73 is inserted between Matt. 26:71 and 26:72. Matt. 26: 59-68 
(=A 49: 21-41) and its parallels are transposed and made to follow 
Matt. 27: 14 (which is used rather than Mark 15:1). The order of the 
several items of Mark 11:12-19, as it appears in D (A 32: 1-27), 
is as follows: Mark 11: 16 (+ insertion of Mark 12: 41-44)-+ 11:192 
+ 11: 12-152. 

Definitely attested examples of altered order of words are com- 
paratively less numerous. Almost all the possibilities in the different 
orders for words are exhausted by either T’s sources, as we possess 
them, or by the variants of their transmitted texts. The limitations 
which we have placed upon our text for the sake of certainty preclude, 
therefore, all but a few instances. Under the circumstances, however, 
it is surprising that there are any. Those of which we may be certain 
are as follows: 

4 Luke 1: 50, els yeveds xal yeveds Tots poBovpévors adréy, 

A 1:51, ‘them who fear him through the ages and the times.” 

Luke 9: 110, kat rods ypelav €xovras Oeparetas iaro. 

A 18:26, “And he healed those having need of healing.” 

NoTE.—This example is especially interesting, since Luke 9: 11 is repeated 

with the order of the Greek (cf A 32:23). 

Mark 10: 46, 6 vids Tiualou Bapriuaios, rupdds mpocarhs, éxdOnro mapa Thy dddv. 

3+, A 31:26, “And there was a blind man sitting by the wayside begging, 

.... Limzus, son of Timzus. 

Notre.—The order of A is supported by E (M., p. 181). 

Luke 18:11, dprayes, &dtkor, porxol, 

: A 32:18, “the unjust, the profligate, the extortioners.” 

These passages show that Tatian was capable of changing the order 
of words, and had we more of the certainly original text of D, there 
would in all probability be a great many more such passages. 

The foregoing discussion reveals that there are in the Deatessaron 
examples of every kind of change in order. T has quite freely altered 
the order of paragraphs, events, sentences and clauses, and words and 
phrases. 
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CHAPTER. AV. 
ADDITIONS AND OMISSIONS. 


As WE take up the consideration of additions and omissions, we 
should remember what was said above concerning the tendency of cor- 
ruption, in the transmission of D, to delete additions and supply 
omissions. It was concluded that, unless there was some specific 
evidence against the passages that present such phenomena, all addi- 
tions and omissions must @ friort be ascribed to T. The following 
examples have been put to the test in every way that was suggested 
in our introductory discussion of the text, and they stand approved : 

Additions of words and phrases are: 

I) AO: 53 = Mark 1733, “of Jesus.” 

2, A 18:12 = Mark 6: 22, “of the company,” 

3. A 20:40= Mark 7: 19, “entereth” (second occurrence). 

4. A 28:45 = Matt. 1g: 18, “commandments” (after the relative pronominal 
adjective). 
A 30:13 = Luke 14: 18, “ The first said unto them, Say to him.” 


wm 


NotTe.—The words z¢alicized constitute the addition. 
6. A 29: 31 = Matt. 20:5, ‘‘And sent them” (one word in Arabic). 
7 49319 — Luke 22-66, “all the servants.” 
$. A500: 42 = Matt. 27 : 30,,“'from his hand.” 
9g. A 51:6=John Ig: 16, “according to their wish.” 
GO, AS r 9 = Matt, 27:5, and died.” 

NotTEe.—E supports this (M., p. 240). This addition has fallen away from A. 
11. A 52:4 = John Ig: 30, “everything.” 
12. A 52:36= Mark 15:47, “that was related to.” 

NoTE.—This is possibly an interpretation of the Greek article. 

13. A 55:16 = Mark 16: 20, “from thence,” 


There is no need to carry the list farther, though this might be 
done.** The number is sufficient for our purpose. 


Added clauses and sentences are: 
Y. A 14217 = Matt. 12: 24, “which 1s in’ him.” 


41 Here, as in some of the other lists, no attempt has been made to be exhaustive. The completeness 
of each list will be indicated as it is presented. The present writer has himself collected numerous other 
examples, and still others may be gotten by the study of Appendices I-III of H.a These illustrations, 
however, must, if they are to be accepted as valid, be sifted by the processes used inthis discussion, The 
lists which have been printed herein give a sufficient number of examples to determine T’s literary 
methods. 
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A 16:23 = Matt. 13:2, “‘and when the press of the people was great 
upon him.” 

A 20:14 = Luke 11:39, ‘‘and ye think ye are cleansed.” 

A 20:20= Mark 7: 4, “what was bought.” 

A 20: 52=Matt. 15:25, “have mercy upon me.” 

A 23:25 = Matt. 16: 12, ‘‘which he called leaven.” 


Note.—This is a mere interpretative addition. 

7. A 25:6 = Matt.17: 26, ‘Simon said unto him, Yea. Jesus said unto him, 
Give thou also unto them like the stranger.” 
Note.—E supports this by direct quotation (M., p. 161). 

8. A 26:7 = Matt. 18:14, “that have strayed and for whom he seeketh 
repentance.” 

Note.—Aph. (column 354)4? supports this. The Arabic is, word for word, 
like the Syriac, except that it has instead of the Syriac participle a finite verb 
(“he seeketh’’). 

g. A 29:23 = Luke 16: 28, “lest they also sin.” 
Nore.—Aph. supports this reading (column 907). 
Io. A 31:26 = Mark Io: 46, “his name was.” 
Nore.—tThis has the support of E (M., p. 181). 
11. A 48:51 = John 18:17, ‘I mean Jesus of Nazareth.” 
12. A 48:55 = Matt. 26: 58, ‘‘of what would happen.” 
13. A 49:7 = John 18:25, ‘when Jesus went out.” 


There might be added here at least ten more examples, but this will 
suffice. It is plain that T added both words and sentences. 

When we pass from these varieties of addition to that of material, 
we are on different ground. On the whole, T seems to have regarded 
the four gospels as furnishing all the material that should be used. 
Indeed, he may not have had any other extensive accounts of Jesus’ 
life. And yet there are indications that he added some items from 
sources outside of his four main documents. If E gives a more origi- 
nal reading (M., p. 240) than A 51:9, then Acts 1:18 probably influ- 
enced D at this point. Again, at a point corresponding to A 45: 16,: 
1 Cor. 11:33 was used by T, if the reading supported by Aph. (column 
518) is correct. There is also evidence that T used an apocryphal 
saying at a point corresponding to A 20:23. The evidence consists 
in the addition in E (M., pp. 137, 138) of these words, ‘‘et qui blas- 
phemat Deum, crucifigatur.” Zahn thinks (Z.*, p. 241) this is apocry- 
phal, and there is no reason for saying that it is not. The added 
words may be an invention of T’s, but, if so, they are unlike most of 


42 All citations of Aph, refer to the numbers of the Latin columns of Graffin’s edition. 
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his additions,** which are usually interpretative, or at least may be 
explained as not unnatural expansions of his text. Zahn’s suggestion 
may, therefore, be correct. But if this view is not correct, that con- 
cerning another passage in E certainly has probability. The passage 
is “ex lumine super aquas exorto et ex voce de caelo delapsa cogno- 
visset” (M., p. 43; of Z.*, p. 241). It seems to indicate quite clearly 
that there was in Ephraem’s exemplar of D some reference to the 
apocryphal story concerning the light which appeared on the waters 
of the Jordan when Jesus was baptized. The sanction of the story 
for T’s mind is suggested and, at the same time, the whole hypothesis 
is strengthened by the fact that Justin Martyr, whose pupil T was, 
knew and used this story.** Hill doubted the correctness of Zahn’s 
suggestion that there was such an item in D (H..*, pp. 36, 37), but J. R. 
Harris (Har.°, p. 43) has produced evidence of quite decisive value for 
the settlement of the question. Ishodad, a Syrian Father, directly 
ascribes the story to D. Zahn’s view, based alone upon E, is thus 
supported from this unexpected quarter. To this example of the use 
of extra-canonical material we might add T’s use of Mark 16: 9—20, if 
we could be sure that it was not in his exemplar —assuming that this 
section is unauthentic. But whether the inclusion of this material 
from Mark be regarded as an addition or not, it is quite certain that 
there are traces of material supplied by other sources than our four 
gospels. 

But Tatian not only added, he also omitted, material. Omissions 
of words and phrases occur as follows : 
1, A 1:42, 60; 2:9; 4:35; 8:9. These passages correspond respectively 

to Luke I: 41, 59; 2:1; 3:21; 6:12. In all five of these passages there 

is omitted éyévero. 


Notr.—It should perhaps be said that some late manuscripts also omit this 
at Luke 2:1, but the chance of such a reading being the source of the phenomena 
of A at this point is so remote that the example has been allowed to stand, though, 
strictly, this is contrary to our usual method of procedure. 


2. Ar:45 = Luke 1:44, l6od ydp, 
A 2:1 = Matt. 1:18, Maplas. 


NotTe.— But E has this word (M., p. 20), and this fact throws suspicion upon 
the omission, though this suspicion may be dispelled. Ephraem’s tendency to 
quote loosely and under the influence of the separate gospels, as well as the textual 
43 A 25:6 presents another saying that might on this same ground be assigned to an apocryphal 

source. Cf. p. 51. 


44 Fu. gives the following as containing the story: ‘‘ the Gospel of the Ebionites,”’ ‘‘ the Preaching 
of Paul [or Peter],”’ ‘‘ the Pseudo-Cyprianic De Baptismata,”’ 


45 See Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 88. 
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principle stated at the beginning of this chapter, argue strongly for the correctness 
of A. E, not A, seems to present at this point a text which has fallen in with the 
general transmissional tendency to fill in omissions. 

A 2:42 = Luke 2: 34, év r@ Iopayn., 

NotTre.—The evidence for this omission is derived from E (M., p. 23). Ephraem 
gives a turn to his comments on this passage which would be difficult to under- 
stand, were we to suppose these words stood in his text. This fact is quite 
decisive. Some manuscripts omit év, but none the entire phrase. 

A 4:12 = Matt. 3:4, epi rhv dopdy adrod.~ 
A 4:35 = Luke 3:21, kal rpocevxopévov. 
A 7:37 = Matt. 12:1 and Luke 6:14, &r\o», 

NoTe.— The latter part of this verse is certainly from Luke, for there is no 
reference in Matthew to rubbing. The omission is, therefore, as indicated. E 
again throws suspicion upon this example by quoting “‘coeperunt spicas evellere 
et fricare et edere” (M., p. 61). But, again, this may be transmissional corrup- 
tion, particularly since P, which Ephraem undoubtedly knew, has this reading. 

A 21:48 = John 4: 44, atrés. 

A 53:26= Matt. 28:11, ropevouévwy 5é abray idov, 

NotTe.—P omits /do¥, but none of the remainder. 

Omissions of clauses and sentences are: 

A 8:53-56 = Luke 12:57, ri d€ kal dp’ éavrdv od xplvere rd Sikauov. 

NotE.—S% and S¢ both omit 7/, but nothing else. 

A 9:30 = Luke 11:1, xat éyévero év 7@ elvar adrov év rbry Tint mpocevxdsuevoy ws 
éravoaro, 

Nore.—SS and S° omit éyévero only. 

A 24:6= Luke 9: 314, of 6pévres év 55k. 

A 30:32 = Luke 17:1 1a, c, kal éyévero . . . . kal abrds dujpxero Sia pécov 
Zapuaplas cal Tadidalas, 

A 32:1-27 = Mark 11:18, cat. . . . adrod, 

Note.—This verse is entirely omitted in the rearrangement of Mark 11:12-19, 
and the distribution of it through the section of A indicated. It should be noted 
that the parallel of the verse is used at an entirely different point (A 34:46). The 
omission here is, nevertheless, a true example of the excision of a verse from the 
source which was in use, for it can scarcely be shown that T regarded Luke 19: 47 
as parallel. Indeed, just the opposite conclusion is implied by the position of 
Luke 19:47 (A 34:46) relative to other contextual Markan matter. 

A 32:13 = Mark 12: 420, 6 éorw kodpdvrys. 
A 32:26= Matt. 21:19, kal é&npdvy rapaxpjua 7 ovKh. 

Note.—E refers to the withering of the fig tree, but does not quote (M., p. 
183). This may not signify more than that Ephraem knew the separate gospels. 
A 39:15, 16 = Mark 14: 8a, 6 écxev érotncev, 


g. A 46:53 = John 16:10, kai ovxérs Oewpetré pe, 
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This list might be prolonged. But of the omissions of longer 
sections of material there is only one certain example, viz., the omis- 
sion of the genealogies. The evidence that these did not appear 
originally in D is conclusive. There is (1) the express testimony of 
Theodoret (Ad Her., 1:20, written in 453 A.D.). (2) There is no 
comment upon them in E. (3) The genealogies are given in the 
Borgian manuscript of A after A 55:17 (the end of D proper) and 
with the title Zhe Book of the Generations of Jesus (H.*, pp. 3-5; Hg., 
n. 55:17). Another omission besides this might be claimed, viz., of 
the pericope upon the adulterous woman, if it were not for the proba- 
bility that this section was not in T’s exemplar (cf its absence from 
Syriac versions. 

But if there are no other long sections than those mentioned which 
are omitted entire, yet attention must be called to the mass of unused 
parallels. In this connection, the dropping out of items of material, 
not elsewhere included in D, which are due to these omissions of paral- 
lels, are of peculiar interest. Examples of the omission of items due 
to this and other causes are as follows: 

1, A 7:13-17. The fact that it was four men who bore the paralytic drops 
out through the use of the Lukan rather than the Markan account. 

2. A8:1. Matt. 12:14 is used instead of Mark 3:6, and thereby is omitted 
the fact that the Pharisees consulted the Herodians in their attempt to do 
away with Jesus. 

3. Ar4:44=Luke 9:10. There is neglected here the fact that it was to 
Bethsaida that Jesus withdrew. 

4. A 24:26 drops out the entire verse, Mark 9:16, the question of Jesus. 

5. A 33:52-55=Luke 20:164. The reply (and its introduction) of those 
listening to Jesus is omitted. 

6. A 39:26—28a omits the reference of Mark 11: 4 to the colt’s being tied to 
a door in the street. 


These examples (the list might be lengthened) might have been 
included in the other lists of omissions. ‘They have been separated to 
show that, even where parallel material had been used, items of infor- 
mation are involved in T’s omissions. We have, therefore, found that 
T omitted words and phrases, clauses and sentences, at least one long 
section, and a mass of parallel material, in all of which omissions 
neglect of substance was involved. 


46 Further examples may be found, as suggested above, in H.a, App. II and marginal notes to the 
text (cf, e. g., pp. 178,179). The following may be profitably examined: A 45: 19-22 (= John 13: 33-36) 
and A 49:44 (= John 18: 284). See also footnote, p. 50. 
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CONFLATIONS. 


WE may now take up the consideration of phenomena which are 
quite inevitable where an author desires to preserve the language of his 
sources fully and, at the same time, not to lose any of the differing 
items. ‘T has shown himself quite skilful in the intricate interweaving 
of elements drawn from his several sources. ‘The following passages 
will show this :* 


A 12:6-10.—(Mark 5:21a.)* ‘And when Jesus had crossed in the ship 
to that side, a great multitude received him | (Luke 8: 40d, 41a) and they 
were all looking for him. And aman named Jairus, the chief of the syna- 
gogue, fell down at Jesus’ feet and besought him | (Mark 5:23@) much and 
said unto him, | (Luke 8: 42a) ‘I have an only daughter and she is come nigh 
unto death; | (Matt. g: 184, 19) but come and lay thy hand upon her and she 
shall live.’ And Jesus arose, and his disciples and they followed him. | 
(Mark 5:24.) And there joined him a great multitude and they pressed 
him.” 

A 17: 8-18.—(Matt. 13: 31a) ‘And he set forth to them another par- 
able, | (Mark 4: 30a) and said, (Luke 13:18) ‘To what is the kingdom of God 
like and to what shall I liken it | (Mark 4:30) and in what parable shall I 
set it forth? | (Luke 13: 19a) It is like a grain of mustard seed which a man 
took | (Matt. 13: 314) and planted in his field | (Mark 4: 314) and, of the num- 
ber of things that are sown in the earth, it is smaller than all of the things that 
are sown, which are upon the earth, | (Matt. 13: 324) but when it is grown it is 
greater than all the herbs | (Mark 4:324) and produceth large branches | 
(Matt. 13:32c) so that the birds of heaven make their nests in its branches.’” 

NoTeE.—Attention should be constantly paid to the bringing over of material 
from Luke’s Perean sections to another connection. 

A 11: 38-45.—(Luke 8:26, 27a) ‘And they departed and came to the 
country of the Gadarenes, which is on the other side, opposite the land of 
Galilee. And when he went out of the ship to the land there met him | (Mark 
5:26) from the tombs a man | (Luke 8: 27c) who had a devil for a long time 
and wore no clothes, neither dwelt in a house but among the tombs. | (Mark 

47 All assignments to the gospels have been made after an examination of each passage. The refer- 
ences in Ciasca’s edition of A (which are followed by Hill and Hogg) are not always to be trusted. No 
detailed consideration has been given to the text of A in the following examples, because the possible cor- 


ruptions of text could not affect the result aimed at in presenting the illustrations, A difference of reading 
here and there would not have any effect upon the general result, 


48 The assignments include all material that follows until the next reference number is reached, 
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5:30, 4a) And no man was able to bind him with chains, because any time 
that he was bound with chains and fetters, he cut the chains and loosened the 
fetters. | (Luke 8:29c) And he was snatched away of the devil into the 
desert | (Mark 5:44, 5a) and no one was able to quiet him. And at all times, 
in the night and in the day, he would be among the tombs and in the moun- 
tains; | (Matt. 8: 284) and no one was able to pass by that way; | (Mark 
5 :54-7a) and he would cry out and wound himself with stones. And when 
he saw Jesus at a distance, he hastened and worshipped him and cried with 
a loud voice and said, | (Luke 8 : 284) ‘What have we to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of the Most High God? | (Mark 5:7c) I adjure thee by God, tor- 
ment me not.’ | (Luke 8:29@) And Jesus commanded the unclean spirit to 
come out of the man, etc., etc.” 

Note.—This passage illustrates the conflation of all three synoptic gospels. 

The examples thus far given will suffice to show how the text of D 
reads where there is intricate conflation. The intricacy is shown also 
by the following arrangement of reference numbers without the actual 
quotation of the text: 

A 39: 13-15 is made up of material from Matthew, Mark and John, 
arranged in the following order: Matt. 26:9; Mark 14:54, Matt. 26: 
10a; Mark 14:64, John 12:74, Mark 14:7; Matt. 26:12; Mark 14: 
8d. 

A 41:33-41.—Here we have material from the three synoptics: 
Mark 13:3@; Matt. 24:30; Luke 21:76; Matt. 24: 3c; Matt. 24:4¢; 
Luke 17: 224; Matt. 24:46, 52; Luke 21: 84, Mark 13: 64 (or Matt. 
24:56); Luke 21:8c; Mark 13: 7a; Luke 21:94, Matt. 24: 6c; Luke 
21:10, 11. The intricacy here is remarkable. A number of the pas- 
sages designated contribute only one or two words. Note, in particular, 
the unexpected introduction of Luke 17: 224 (Perean section). The 
dislocation of this single item is suggestive as to limits to which a 
compiler will go in bringing small details from afar to serve in the 
composition of any section. 

A 45: 23-28 gives a conflation of material from all four gospels: 
Matt. 26: 31, 32; John 13: 36a, Matt. 26: 33¢,; Luke 22: 334 (Lord), (or 
John 13: 37a); Matt. 26: 336; Luke 22: 33¢c,; John 13: 374, 38a, Mark 
14:30, Luke 22: 346; Mark 14:31a; Matt. 26:35@,; Mark 14:31; 
Matt. 26:35. Here, also, some of the passages referred to contribute 
but one or two words. 

Sufficient variety is given by these examples“ to show that the degree 
of intricacy in conflating, and the remoteness of the conflated elements 
from each other in the written sources, are practically unlimited except 


49 Others may easily be had by examining almost any page of D, 
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by T’s desire to present a tolerably smooth reading. This limit even 
is removed sometimes by the use of connectives.® 

There are, however, a number of passages which contain scenes very 
strikingly placed. They will yield additional evidence as to the dis- 
tance from which minute items may be brought, and at the same time 
will show how little one source may contribute at any given point. 
Luke 4 : 14a is inserted (A 5: 21), into Johannine material (between John 
I:51 and 2:1), and is put to good service in getting Jesus from Judea 
to Galilee. In the light of the sources, this is noteworthy. Tatian 
identifies the return to Galilee after which, according to John, Jesus 
performed his first miracle at Cana, with the return immediately after 
which, according to Luke, the Galilean ministry began, and he 
obviates the difficulty which is thus raised by the consideration of the 
Johannine Judean ministry, by postponing the use of all the material 
relating to this. By making this identification, it was possible to use 
Luke 4: 14@ as an excellent transition from John 1:51 to John 2:1 
and the rest of what follows in D. But such use of this verse separates 
it completely from its Lukan context. In Luke the verse forms the 
transition from the accounts of the baptism and temptation of Jesus to 
the general summary of his widespread work and fame at the beginning 
of the Galilean ministry. In D it constitutes the transition from the 
account of the interview between Jesus, Philip, and Nathaniel to that 
of the wedding incident at Cana, and in so doing it raises a difficulty 
in regard to the point of departure for the reckoning of the chrono- 
logical significance of “the third day” (John 2:1). The verse in its 
present situation is, therefore, quite noteworthy. Another passage 
Woercuny Of remark is A’6:22-25. After giving in) A’6; 20; 21; the 
Johannine version of the occasion, and in A 6: 22 the statement of the 
fact of Jesus’ withdrawal from Judea, T omits the last item of John 4:3 
(‘and departed again info Galilee”), postponing the information as to 
Jesus’ destination. ‘T apparently decided to use the synoptic statement 
concerning the destination, and this use all but compelled the inclusion 
of the synoptic introduction to this statement, viz., the synoptic version 
of the occasion of the withdrawal. As a result, we have this order: 
the Johannine statement of the occasion and fact of departure, then 
the synoptic statement of the occasion, fact, and destination of the 
withdrawal. This arrangement preserves all of the material, but it is 
rather repetitious. I’ has gone quite far in his effort to preserve the 
items from the several sources. Another striking sentence is A 6: 46. 


5° Cf. Hill’s marginal notes to his text, 
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His failure to identify Matthew and Levi probably led T to isolate 
Matt. 9:94 as he has done here. In so doing he has given the verse a 
position unlike that which it has in the first gospel. An illustration of 
the phenomenon to which attention was called (p. 55), viz., of the 
introduction into Matthean and Markan material of items from Luke’s 
Perean section, is given in A 16:38 (Luke 10: 236). John 4: 454, 
(A 23:3), which assigns the cause of the reception of Jesus by the 
Galileans (John 4:45@) is postponed not only to a point after the 
addition of much synoptic material, but also to a position after the 
introduction of the whole of John chap. 5 (cf above, p. 37). This 
postponement, therefore, amounts really to the introduction of a 
remotely situated item of one source into material from another, 
especially since this verse is connected in D with Matthean matter. 
Finally, note the insertion of Mark 16: 124 into the otherwise unbroken 
Johannine account (A 54:36). Tatian, accordingly, was wont to 
transfer, from one account to another, the smallest of items, and that, 
too, no matter how remote these items were, in the orginal sources, 
from the material into which they were to be inserted. 

The variety of combinations of larger sections of material is as great 
as that of the intricate interweaving of smaller items. There are 
instances of every possible combination of the gospels with one another. 
The following list includes not only comb:nations of parallel passages, 
but also the collocation of passages, one after the other, which concern 
different events or contain different discourses. 

Combinations of two gospels are : 

I. Matthew and Mark (A5:42-48; 4. Mark and Luke (A_ 14: 43-48; 


24 : 20-24; 25: 27-46). 32: 12-26). 

2. Matthew and John (A 41:1-15; 5. Mark and John (A 19:14-16ff.; 
28: 1-143 51: 1-14). 54: 25-38). 

3. Matthew and Luke (A 4:45-52; 6. Luke and John (A 5:21-41; 
II: 1-23; 14:37—-42). 28: 15-41 ; 34: 46-53; 41: 16-26). 


Combinations of three gospels are : 
1. Matthew, Mark, and Luke(A 7:1-36; 3. Matthew, Luke, and John (A 4: 1-26; 
13: 27-43; 14: 2-30). 6: 25-35). 
2. Matthew, Mark,andJohn(A1g:1-13). 4. Mark, Luke, and John (A 44: 41-50). 
There are instances also of the combination of the four gospels 
(e. g., A 4: 28-52 ;18: 22-50:32:1-21). Thenumber of illustrations 
may be increased, for the several kinds of combination, from H.’, 
App. I. The variety of combination is sufficiently indicated by those 
given. 
T’s method in combining and conflating so variously was generally 
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to identify material in his several sources as referring to the same 
occasion, and then to interweave if he thought it possible, and, if not, 
to put the passages in juxtaposition to one another. He carried out 
this procedure, preserving material even at the cost of repetition and 
contextual inconsistency. Take, for example, the account of John the 
Baptist’s ministry (A 3:37—4:27). The narrative begins with Luke 
3: 1-6, with which Matt. 3:1d—-3@ is interwoven. This carries the 
account through the announcement of the advent and preaching of John 
and the identification of him according to the synoptists. Then is 
added John 1:7~—28, after which the synoptic account is resumed 
without any attempt to harmonize A 4: 2-11 and 4:24-26. This 
failure to harmonize is probably due to the fact that, in the Johannine 
account, the Baptist addresses the representatives from Jerusalem, but 
in the synoptic narrative his words are directed to the people. Again, 
Matthew’s account of the call of the four disciples is followed by that of 
Luke without any attempt to harmonize the two narratives(A 5: 44—6: 4). 
Attention may also be called again to A 6: 20-25, where T gives both the 
Johannine and the synoptic version of Jesus’ withdrawal from Judea. 
Another striking combination without harmonization is to be found in 
A 44:11-40f. Here we have John 13: 1—20 followed by the synoptic 
account of the preparation for and of the actual progress of the paschal 
supper (the parallel Johannine material is connected with the latter 
element). The result is that we have a partial account of the supper in 
the incident of the feet-washing, and then follows the account proper 
of the passover meal.** This and the preceding examples make T’s 
method clear. He combined and conflated as he saw fit, attempting to 
preserve as much material as possible, even though such preservation 
involved lack of harmonization, repetition, and incongruities (cf chap. 
vii). 

In addition to the above, there is another characteristic of T’s method 
which should be indicated. ‘This is the enrichment of discourses found 
in one source with material occurring in more distributed connections 
in another. Especially important and instructive are the quite numer- 
ous cases in which he has enriched Matthean discourses with matter 
from Luke’s Perean section. Moreover, it is to be noted that in some 
instances this enrichmentis so extensive that not only the discourses which 
appear in the sources (e. g., Matthew) are greatly lengthened, but new 

51 T may have been led to this arrangement by the phrase, ‘‘ before the Feast of the Passover,’’ and 


by interpreting ‘‘ at the time of the feast’? to mean the general period rather than the actual time of the 
supper, 
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ones are created by the combination of less extended passages. Exam- 
ine the following : 

1. A 8: 26—10 : 48, the Sermon on the Mount.—The material from the 
several sources is arranged as follows : Matt. 5: 3-10; Luke6: 22@ ,; Matt. 
5 :116,12; Luke6: 24-27; Matt. 5:13-16; Luke 8: 17 (or Mark4: 22 ?); 
Mark 4:23; Matt. 5: 17-25@, Luke 12: 58d (Perean); Matt. 5: 25c— 
42; Luke 6: 304, 31; Matt 5: 43-46; Luke 6: 325-36; Matt. 5:47, 
48; Matt.6: 1-8; Luke 11: 14, 2a (Perean material; note this remark- 
able introduction of the narrative setting for the Lord’s Prayer) ; Matt. 
6: 9-18; Luke 12: 32, 33@ (Perean); Matt. 6: 19-23; Luke 11:35, 
36 (Perean material ; note T’s acuteness in these Matthean and Lukan 
passages); Matt. 6: 24-27; Luke 12: 26 (Perean); Matt. 6: 28-31; 
Luke 12: 294 (Perean); Matt. 6 : 32-34; Matt.7:1; Luke 6: 37d, 38; 
Mark 4: 246 (note, with reference to the use of Mark here, and also in 
respect to the preceding instance of such use, that the material intro- 
duced is that which is not included in Matthew’s version of the parables 
by the sea); Luke 18: 86 (or Mark 4: 25?); Luke 6: 39-42; Matt. 7: 6; 
Luke 11 : 5-13 (Perean); Matt. 7: 12-16@ (note the repetition of the 
“golden rule” in the same discourse; cf A g: 11); Luke 6: 44; Matt. 
4:27, 18; Luke 6: 45; Matt. 7 : 19-23; Luke 6: 47, 48; Matt. 7 225— 
27. Some of the material added to Matthew is parallel to the rejected 
portions of the first gospels, but most of it is not such. 

2. A 12:44—13 : 29, discourse to the Twelve.—Here there is intro- 
duced material, not only from the parallels to Matthew in Markand Luke, 
but also from Luke’s Perean section, viz., Luke 12: 36, 4a (A 13:12, 
D3); Luke r2':'5¢,.¢ (A 13 :)94);“Luke’ 291-53 (Al 13,2 20-22) eee 
the view of Zahn and Hillis correct, that T conflated with this discourse 
the similar instructions to the Seventy (Luke ro: 3-12), then this addi- 
tional Perean material must be reckoned with at this point. 

3. A 13+44—14: 40, the discourse on John the Baptist—There is 
introduced here, beside parallel material, the following from Luke’s 
Perean section : Luke 16: 16(A 14:5); Luke 16:17(A 14:19). There 
is also used Luke 6: 45a (A 14: 34) from Luke’s version of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. ‘There is, moreover, added at the end of the dis- 
course Luke 12 : 54, 55(Perean); Matt. 16: 26, 3a; Luke 12: 56(Perean, 
with possibly the conflation of Matt. 16: 34).* Other examples are not 
necessary, as an examination of the other discourses taken from Matthew 
reveals that they have been enriched in the same way as those discussed. 


52 The material is difficult to assign here on occount of the condition of the Greek text. Our assign- 
ment has been made on the basis of Westcott and Hort’s text. In allofthe assignments in this chapter this 
edition has been used in conjunction with that of Weiss (in part), 
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Examples of discourses which have been very greatly extended and 
of those which have been created almost entirely are: 

1. A 29.:14-42.—Here is quite an extended discourse made by 
bringing together Luke 16: 19-31 and Matt. 20: 1-16. It is tobe noted, 
in addition, that T apparently considered this speech to be a continu- 
ation of the discourse on riches that precedes itin D. Thus, were it 
not for the narrative parenthesis of A 29:12, 13 (only two verses; 
cf. introduction of narrative setting of the Lord’s Prayer, p. 60), we 
should have a continuous discourse extending from A 28: 42 to A 29: 
42, in which T has gathered a considerable part of Jesus’ teaching on 
riches. If this be the case—and it probably is—we have here an illus- 
tration of the bringing together of more or less isolated teachings to 
make a single formal discourse. 

2. A 29 :4}3— 30 :-30.—The discourse at the table of one of the 
chief Pharisees is greatly lengthened by the conflation of Luke 14: 1- 
24 with Matt. 22: 1-14. 

3. A 26: 34—27 :- 29.—A discourse to the disciples is constructed 
by adding to Luke 16: 1-12 the following: Matt. 18: 23-35; Luke 
Bee 4; Matt. 18:15-22: Luke 12: 47—50; Matt. 18: 10, 11. Note 
the way in which T has manipulated the material of Matt., chap. 18. 
Note also that he has broken up this discourse in Matt., chap. 18, and 
distributed its material in two of the sections of D (A 25: 8-25 and A 
26:1—27:9). T seems to work both by integration and disinte- 
gration. 

4. A 33: 1-25.—Here T has constructed a discourse on prayer, and 
has included, in the following order, these passages: Mark 11: 19, 20; 
Matt. 21:205; Mark 11: 21-23; Matt. 21: 21d, 22; Luke.17:5—ro 
(Perean); Mark 11: 24-26; Luke 18: 1-8. 

The above examples are a striking commentary upon the possibili- 
ties of conflation of written sources. Nothing that has been alleged of 
our gospels will go beyond the limit here indicated. 
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REWRITING. 


In this chapter we are to take a step farther and consider phenom- 
ena which are occasioned by an attitude of mind precisely the opposite 
of that which is everywhere present in the making of conflations such 
as have just been discussed. In the latter case there is constantly pres- 
ent the desire to preserve as much of the material as possible just as the 
sources offer it. In the case of the phenomena about to be considered 
there is a disregard for the exact literary form ofthe material. These 
phenomena are to be described by the term “rewriting.” 

We will first present examples of rewritten words. These are of 
two kinds—those which show change in the grammatical forms of 
words, and those which illustrate the substitution of synonymous expres- 
sions. The following list presents examples of the alteration of gram- 
matical forms of words: 


1. A 13:41, Luke 7: 21, “Spirit” for rvevparwv is used. 


NotTE.—The only evidence which is adverse to the use of this example is the 
omission in SS of the diacritical mark for the plural. But the manuscript is defect- 
ive here, and therefore little force can be given to the omission. 


A 39: 22, “send them hither” (Arab. 2d pers. dual imperat.). 

Matt. 21: 3, dmoorede?. Mood, person, and number are affected. 

A 30: 52, ‘“‘ My Father hath prepared.” 

Mark 10: 40, #roluacrae (Matt. 20:23), brd warpbs wou. The conflate 
reading of A has a change of voice. 

A 4:51 has a subjunctive clause of purpose for dléwu: (Luke 4: 6). 
Change of mood. 


: 
1 A 51: 34, “ Hath been written.” 


3 


4 


: John Ig: 22, yéypaga. Change of voice and person. 


A 28: 28, “Truly this man has been known,” 

John 7:27, rodrov oféauev, Voice, number, and person are affected. 

A 46:14, “that I should be reckoned.” 

Luke 22:37, éAoylc6m. Person and probably the tense have been 
changed, for the Arabic imperfect refers to the future, z. ¢., from the 
standpoint of the writing of the Scripture referred to. This change 
may be due, however, to a misreading of the equivalent Syriac verb on 
the part either of the Arabic translator or some previous scribe of D. 
Such a misreading would not be unlikely. Indeed, some scribe has been 
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guilty of this confusion in writing his manuscript of P. We can allow 
this example, therefore, only conditionally. 

3 | A 46:48, “I go.” 
John 16:5, Urdyes. Person is changed. 

1 A 10:14, ‘‘Give that ye may be given.” 

Luke 6:370, dldore kai doOjcera tuiv. The mood is changed by subor- 
dinating the second verb of the Greek, in a subjunctive clause of purpose. 
This instance is noteworthy, for in the preceding clause, “release and 
ye shall be released,” no such change is made, 

a A 17:9, “shall I set it forth.” 
Mark 4:30, @@uev. Change in number. 


NoTE.—A suggestion of this change is found in several late MSS. of the Latin 
version of our gospels. That they could have influenced D in transmission is 
a possibility almost too remote for notice. 


A 18:26, “healed” (Arab. imperfect of past customary action). 

Luke 9:11, aro (variant idcaro). Whichever reading be adopted for 
the Greek text, the resultant text is hardly the same as that of A. The 
significance of the Arabic reading is enhanced ‘by the fact that in the 
rendering of Luke g:11 at A 32:23 Ibn-at-Tayib has used the perfect 
tense. 


II 


—_——~ 


This list shows the remarkable variety in the alterations of gram- 
matical forms. 

We may now present examples of the substitution of synonymous 
words and phrases: 


: Reege 23, “F0." 
Luke 16:28, drws diauapripyrat abrois. 


Norr.— Aph. is not to be accepted as testimony against A at this point (cf. 
column 907 of Aph.), for the quotation in the homilies is quite clearly influenced 
by P.  Itis difficult to explain the derivation of the reading of A from that of Aph. 
(supposing the latter to be the original). The similarity of the reading of Aph. 
to that of P (for Luke 16:28) is enough to show how the text of Aph. reached its 
present form. Either Aphraates himself in quoting from, or some later scribe in 
copying, the homilies was influenced by P. 


m A 39:41, “take possession of” (= Vat. MSS.), “drag” (= Borgian MS.). 
Luke 19: 44, ¢dapuodou. 


Norte.—The difference in the Arabic manuscripts does not affect the point, 
unless Hogg is right in his suggestion that the reading of the Borgian manu- 
script, “drag,” could easily have arisen from the change of a single diacritical 
mark in the Arabic word for “destroy.” If this is true, our example is not valid. 
But Hogg does not indicate what Arabic word he refers to, and the only one 
which I could conjecture as possible from the change of the diacritical point 
(chrr) does not mean “destroy,” if the authorities I have used are correct. 
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1 Alas? 8,." judge: 
Matt. 24:51, dcxorouyjoe, 


Notre.—E reads, “Eum abscindet medium et separabit eum (M., p. 218). 
This reading can hardly be accepted as original so far as adscindet is concerned, 
since the tendency would be to harmonize the reading presented by A with that 
of the separate gospels. The addition of e¢ separabit eum may well be accounted 
original, and, if so, is one of T’s additions. 


” 


ri A 43:48, “ye cared for; A 43:51, “we cared for.” 
Matt. 25 : 36, #A@are; Matt. 25 : 39, #\Oomev. 


NotEe.—The testimony of Aph. (column 902), which is adverse to A at this 
point, cannot be allowed decisive force. Either Aphraates is using the separate 
gospel (of: P) for his quotation of this passage, or the text of his homily has been 
influenced by P. A’s reading cannot be derived from that of Aph. Besides, it 
is T’s habit to make such interpretative changes, not only in such a passage as 
this, but also in others. 


A 45:23, “ye shall deal treacherously” (Hogg renders “ desert”). 


: Matt 26:31, cxavdadiobjoecbe, 


A 1:51, ‘‘embraceth.” 
Luke 1:50, a copula is to be supplied. 


} 
Ajs 28, “his place.” 
} 


6 


NI 


John 1 :39, mod péver, 

Axg:t, “to God.” 

Matt. 5 : 33, T@ Kuply. 

A 1:51, ‘throughout the ages and times.’ 
Luke 1:50, els yeveds xai yeveds. 


oo 


9 


NoTe.—The Syriac versions are unlike the Greek here, but A’s reading could 
scarcely have arisen from their influence. 


5 1 A 9:16, 17, ‘‘where is your superiority ?”’ 
Luke 6: 33, 34, mola duiv xdpis éorly, 

Note.—There is possibly here a trace of the influence of Matt. 5 : 47 (rl mepia- 
gov toveire), especially in the form presented by P, where the Syriac equivalent 
of “superiority” appears. Such an influence, however, could not be appealed 
to, to explain “ where,” and therefore the change in this word is due to T. 


A 15:40, “if he is not able.” 
Luke 14: 32, ed d€ wyye. 


II 


i A 17:47, ‘Naaman, the Nabathaean.”’ 
Luke 4:27, Naar 6 Zupos. 

13 1 AY2n =20, seduce. 
Matt. 18:9 (or Mark 9: 47), cxavdanrife. 


A 25:38, ‘‘hath exposed to adultery.” 


14 
Mark Io: II, mouxara, 
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15. A 4:13 (Matt. 3:4). We know, on the express testimony of Ishodad, 
whose statement has influenced that of Bar Salibi and Bar Hebrzus, 
that the reading of D was “honey and milk of the mountains,’’ which 
is not preserved in A. This is a substitute for dxplées kai wéd dypiov, T 
seems to have allowed his Encratite views to influence him here.*3 


This list does not exhaust the number of examples, but shows clearly 
enough T’s literary methods with respect to rewritten words. 
Examples of rewritten sentences are : 


; A 3:1, “After that.” 
Matt, 2:1, Tod dé Inood yevynbévros év BnOdeeu THs Iovdalas év nucpas ‘Hpwdou rob 
Baciréws ldov, 
Nore.— The purpose and significance of this change has already been dis- 
cussed (p. 48). 


A 4:51, “which is delivered unto me that I may give it to whomsoever I 
2 will.” 


Luke 4:6, 87c éuol rapadédorac kal @ dav Oéd\w Sldwue adrjy. 

(A 7:37, “And while Jesus was walking on the sabbath day among the 
sown fields, his disciples hungered,and they were rubbing the ears with 
their hands and eating.” 

Matt. 12:1, Ev éxelyw 7@ xaip@ éropetOn 6 Inoots Tots c4BBacw did TOV oropluwy, 
of 6é pabnral adrod érelvacay Kal jAptavTo Ti\NeLv oTdxvas Kal éoOlev, 


Luke 6:14, kat jofiov Wwxovres Tats xepoly. 


Notre.— Tatian has here both conflated and rewritten his material. Some, 
but not all, of his variations may be due to S*%. Compare S° for Matt. 12:1: 
“And at that time Jesus was walking on the sabbath among the corn, and his 
disciples were hungry and began plucking ears and rubbing them in their hands 
and eating.” If S°is later than D in origin, it may have been influenced here 
by T’s gospel. 
A 15:50, “So shall every man of you consider, that desireth to be a 
disciple to me, for, if he renounceth not all that he hath, he can not be 
4 my disciple.”” (The words italicized may be due to P, but no others.) 
Luke 14: 33, olrws ob mas é& budy ds ok dwordocera mao Tois EavTod Urdpxou- 
ow ov dUvarac elvai wou uabnT7s. 
A 16:17, “And he beckoned with his hand, stretching it out toward his 
5 disciples and said.” 
{| Matt. 12:40, kal éxrelvas riv xelpa ért rods uabnrds avrod elev, 
A 19:9, “And when Jesus came near he went up unto them into the 
boat, he and Simon, and immediately the wind ceased.”’ 
Mark 6:51 (cf Matt. 14:32), xal dvé8n mpods adrovs els 7d motov Kal éxdracev 6 
dveuos. 


53For a suggestive discussion of this passage, and for the quotation from Ishodad, see Har.c, pp. 
17, 18, 
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Note.—E gives a reading for this verse of D according to which it seems to 
have been even more recast by T than appears from a consideration of A’s text 
alone: “‘Cum venisset Dominus et cum Petro navem ascendissit, ventus cessavit 
et quievit ” (M., p. 136). 

(A 24:6, “And they thought [the disciples] that the time of his decease 
TA haved eas (eEQMeL 
[ Luke 9: 31, @\eyor [“Hyelas kal Mwvojs] rhv eodov adrod. 
8 A 39:22, ‘‘Weseek them for our Lord and straightway send them hither.” 
Matt. 21 : 30,6 xépws abrdv xpelav éxer- edOds droorehet abrovs (Mark 11: 3) @de. 


A 51:6. “Then Pilate commanded to grant their request and delivered 
9 up Jesus to be crucified.” 
Luke 23:24, kat IleNGros éréxpwev yevéoOar 75 alrnua airdv (John 19: 16) rére 


ody mapédwkev adroy abrois tva cTraupwO7. 


A 51:31, ‘And Pilate wrote on a tablet the cause of his death and put it 
on the wood of the cross abovehis head. And there was written upon 

104 it,” etc. The words italicized may be due to P. 

| 19:19, €ypavev 5é kal rirdov 6 IeNGros kal €Onxev éwi rot oravpod: Hv de 





Yeypaupevor 
Matt. 27:37, xal éré@nxev érdvw rhs Kepads abrod Thy alrlay avrod yeypaypéevny. 
In this final example we have a striking instance of the employ- 
ment of both conflation and rewriting: 
A 24:3, 4 (Luke g: 29a) “And while they were praying, Jesus | (Matt. 
17: 2a) changed | (Luke 9:29) and became after the fashion of another 
| person | (Matt. 17:24), and his face shone like the sun and his raiment 
| was | (Mark 9: 3a) very white | (Luke 9:26 according to the Syriac 
| versions) like snow | (Matt. 17:2c) and as the light of the lightning 
| | (Mark 9:30) so that zofhing on earth can whiten like it.” The 
| passages italicized are without exact equivalents in the Greek, but 
w are somewhat like the verses to which they are assigned. 
Luke 9:29, xal éyévero é€v 7@ mpocetxerBar abrdv 76 eldos To mpocwmrou abrod 
| érepov Kal 6 iuatiopos. 
Matt. 17:2, avrod Neukds eEaorpamrrwr, Kal werenoppwOn Eumpocber abr ay 
kal €\apev 76 mpbcwmov avrov ws 6 Hrs, Ta 5é iudria adrod éyévero devKd, 
Mark 9:3, &s 76 pds. kal Td iudria abrov éyévero ori\Bovra devka lav, ola 


yvadeds érl Tis yijs ov Sbvarar oUTws AevKGvat, 


This last example is a fitting climax to the others which precede. 
No matter how many more we should add—there are other examples 
—they could not show any more clearly than those above how freely 
T rewrote some of his sentences. 

There are in D, strictly speaking, no rewritten paragraphs. T’s 
regard for his sources was apparently too great to allow him to reject 
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the literary form of an entire paragraph and to give its substance a 
new dress. ‘The nearest approach to a rewritten section is found in 
those where the interweaving, conflation, and rewritten sentences (the 
last more or less scattered) give the sections an entirely different form 
from that which the same material had in any one of the sources (e. g., 
A 24:1-16, and 39:1-17). Yet it must be said that such sections do 
not present precisely the phenomenon of rewritten paragraphs, such as 
are alleged to be present in the synoptic gospels. We must, therefore, 
be content with noting the near approach just indicated, and with 
stating the absence of the real phenomenon. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


INCONGRUITIES AND REPETITIONS. 


A PHENOMENON which is usually given considerable weight by 
critics in determining whether a literary work is a compilation or not, 
consists in the occurrence in the work of contextual incongruities; 2. ¢., 
the occurrence of statements which are, to a greater or less degree, 
inconsistent with other statements in the context. T’s gospel offers a 
good opportunity, since we possess his sources, for testing whether 
such a phenomenon is to be expected in compilations. It will be 
reassuring to those critics who have used this phenomenon as a 
criterion to find that in even so skilful a compilation as D there are 
a number of instances of incongruity. 

1. A 4:10, ¢f. 25.—In 4:10 John the Baptist is made to say, 
‘This is he who, / sazd, cometh after me and was before me,” etc. No 
such saying, however, has been given before in D. ‘Then in 4:25 is 
presented the saying which is apparently referred toin 4:10. The 
incongruity arises from the juxtaposition of two unharmonized sec- 
tions from different sources.™ 

2. A 4:42; of.5:4,21.—In 4:42 Jesus is declared to have 
returned from the Jordan, and in 4:43 the account of the temptation 
begins. Yetin 5:4 ff. Jesus is still represented as in the company 
of the Baptist, and in 5:21 the statement of his return to Galilee is 
made. This statement suggests to the reader of D that “the third 
day” of 5:22 is not to be reckoned from the baptism. Probably T 
had some reason for supposing that Luke 4:1 (A 4:42) did not refer 
to a return to Galilee, as the source of A 5:21 is Luke 4:14; but the 
assumption that Jesus was still with John, though possible, is hardly 
suggested by the sources, and it produces an incongruity in the narra- 
tive, since there is no statement of a movement on the part of Jesus 
from the place of temptation to the Jordan. 

3. A 6:20-25.—The awkwardness of this passage has been dis- 
cussed above, p. 57. 

4. A 18-+1-5, of. 20.— Herod, marveling at what he had heard of 
Jesus, joins in the opinion, according to this passage, that John the 
Baptist had risen from the dead (18:1-5). Yet in 18:20 Herod is still 
undecided as to who Jesus is and desires to see him. A comparison 


54 1f T’s text of John agreed with that of W. H., this incongruity is due to the corruption of D, 
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with the sources at once reveals the cause of the incongruity, viz., 
incompletely harmonized juxtaposition. 

5. A 44:10—34.— Reference has already been made to the peculiari- 
ties of this passage (p. 59, above). It suffices here to note that the 
account of the Last Supper begins at 44:10, is then diverted immedi- 
ately to the account of a meal apparently preceding the paschal sup- 
per; then the account begun in 44:10 is resumed again. 

6. A 49:44.—Tatian failed to see the chronological incongruity 
between John 18:28 and the synoptic account of Jesus’ trial and cruci- 
fixion. The difficulty is made more outstanding by the combination 
of the two narratives. 

4. A 54:23, 24.—Again T has failed to perceive what is now gen- 
erally held to be an incongruity in the unified development of the 
entire fourth gospel, viz., the indication, in John 20:30, 31, of the 
close of the book.® 

These incongruities could be discovered, for the most part, even if 
we did not possess T’s sources, and they, therefore, illustrate exactly 
the incongruities usually alleged to be present in works which are sup- 
posed to be compilations. 

The presence of incongruities in D suggests that there will be found 
in it also that other phenomenon so generally found in works alleged 
to be compilations, viz., repetition. The list below will illustrate the 
number and variety of the occurrences of this phenomenon: 

1. A 4:10, cf. 25.—We have in these two passages really the same 
saying from different sources, though T has given it a different setting 
in the two passages. Indeed, the accounts 4:2-11 and 4:24, 25 seem 
to refer to the same facts, but T is no duller in keeping the narratives 
separated than almost all modern harmonists. 

2. A 5:33, 34; f.7:8—The statement concerning the widespread 
fame of Jesus is twice used, and in both cases seems to be derived from 
Luke 4:144, 15. (Luke 4:37 is also similar, though its parallel (Mark 
1:28) is not,and may be the source for one of the occurrences, though 
this is not likely.) 

3. A 6:22; cf. 25.—The fact of withdrawal from Judea to Galilee 
is used twice. In the first, the point of departure is emphasized; in 
the second, the point of destination is expressed. Cf. p. 57. 

4. A 6:36; cf. 7:25.—The call of Matthew and that of Levi are 
not identified, as it is now usual to do. 


55 Fora discussion, from a somewhat different standpoint from that taken here, of some of the pas- 
sages in this list and one other, see pp. 57. above. 
56 For two additional examples of incongruity see footnotes, p. 72 and p. 73. 
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5. 47:09; of. 25.—The call of Levi is given twice, once from Mark 
2:14 and once from Luke 5:27. There is possibly a hint as to how 
this repetition arose in E, whose reference to Jesus’ choice of /acobum 
publicanum (M., p. 58) may indicate that this was the reading in D at 
a point corresponding to A 7:9. There is authority (especially the 
“western’”’ text) for such a reading in Mark 2:14, and it is more than 
possible that such a reading was present in T’s exemplar of Mark, since 
the text of D shows a decided affinity to “western” readings. The 
fact that F omits the material of A 7:9 may be explained by supposing 
its author, knowing the better reading for Mark 2:14, perceived the 
repetition. If the reading of his exemplar of D was “Levi,” the per- 
ception of this was easy. If, on the other hand, his exemplar had not 
become corrupted, as A has (assuming the correctness of our supposi- 
tion), and read ‘“‘Jacob,” his Latin text of the separate gospels would 
correct this reading. Yet, over against the whole supposition is the 
fact that the reference in E is not a direct quotation, and its reading 
may be due to Ephraem’s, not to Tatian’s, knowledge of the separate 
gospel texts. 

6. A 8:44; f. 13:11; Gf. 41:19.—In these passages the same say- 
ing is repeated from Mark 4:23; Matt. 10:26, and Luke 12:2, 
respectively. It is alleged that Matthew has repeated sayings from two 
different sources, but T goes even farther in thus using the same say- 
ing from three sources. 

4. A 13:12; of. 41 :20b.— Luke 12:3 is used at both the 
points indicated. E has at a place corresponding to A 13:12 
substituted Matt. 10:27 for Luke 12:34. This is another case 
where E’s text has been influenced by a separate gospel. Either 
Ephraem’s exemplar had already been influenced; or his own knowl- 
edge of the gospel text’? suggested this quotation to his mind; or 
else the text of E has been corrupted. FE gives a reading in line with 
the general harmonizing corruptions in D, while A preserves an 
unharmonized text. 

8. A 18:2; of. 5.— In 18:2 the people are made to say that 
Jesus is John the Baptist risen from the dead, where Luke 6:7 is the 
source. In 18:5 Herod says the same thing, and here the source 
is. Matt. 14-2. 

9. A 18:3; of. 23 :33.— The expression “others, Jeremiah ” 
drawn from Matt. 16 : 144 is used in both the places indicated. 

10. 4 18:26; cf. 32 :23.— At both points Luke g : 114 appears. 


57 For a discussion of such a knowledge on the part of Ephraem see Z.a, pp, 61-63. 
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11. A 22:9; of. 30 :31.— According to the assignment of 
material in Ciasca’s Arabic Diatessaron, which is adopted on the 
margin of the text of both Hogg and Hill, there is a repetition here 
of John 5:1. But the assignment of 30:31 to John 5:1 can hardly 
be correct. The verse in A agrees with John 2:13, which is nowhere 
else used, and differs from John 5:1 in the exact identification of the 
feast mentioned as the Feast of Unleavened Bread. To be sure, there 
is a variant of John 5:1 which makes this identification, and it might 
be said that this was the reading of T’s exemplar. But the use of 
John 5:1 at A 22:9 without such identification disposes of such 
a suggestion at once, for it is quite incredible that T should have 
given John 5:1 in two forms from the same exemplar. Besides, had 
such a reading been in T’s copy of John, it could hardly have failed 
to influence his conception of the chronology of Jesus’ life ; and, 
therefore, how can we think that T would have thus dallied with John 
5:1s0as to give it two very distinct forms ? In the face of these 
considerations, and since we have a reasonably close agreement 
between John 2:13 and A 30:31 (closer than that between John 5:1 
and A), Ciasca’s assignment is without probability. Moreover, the 
comparatively near occurrence in the context of D (A 32:1) of John 
2:14, which is the next following Johannine passage, points to John 
2:13 as the source of A 30:31 rather than to John 5:1. Still 
further there is no explanation, on Ciasca’s assignment, of T’s con- 
struction of the following narrative, which is concerned with what, at 
first sight at least, is an uncanonical Judean ministry. Such an expla- 
nation® is possible if the assignment herein suggested be accepted. 

To support our explanation we may appeal to the larger context. 
Throughout 28:1—38:47 T deals with a period of Jesus’ career 
in which Christ seems to have made a number of journeys to 
and fro between Perea and Jerusalem (cf. the outline, chap. ii). 
In 28 : 42 it is recorded that Jesus returned from Jerusalem, whither 
he had gone, according to A 28:9 ff. From 28:42 on, T describes 
Jesus’ Perean activities, drawing largely upon Matthew and Mark for 
his framework, but weaving into his account Lukan material. In this 
account, two discourses (28 :42— 29:42 on riches, and 29 : 43 — 30: 30 
warnings given at the Pharisee’s table)® were put, when T was 

58 So far as I have been able to discover, there has been no attempt made to explain T’s remarkable 


collocation of the material which follows A 30 :31 (c/. the outline above, chap, ii), The explanation 
here given fully satisfies the demands of probability. 


s9 For the suggestion that the first of these discourses was actually thought of by T asa single 
speech, see above, p. 61. 
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brought in the use of his material to Mark 10:32.° This verse implies 
a visit to Jerusalem. A passage (Luke 17: 11-19) in the section of 
Luke which was being used in the construction of the narrative here 
was naturally connected with this journey, and was used before Mark 
10 : 32, because it did not fit well at any subsequent point. T then 
continued his work with his Markan material. He includes Mark 
10: 32ff. (interweaving Luke 18 : 31-34), which distinctly represents 
Jesus as referring to his passion, which was imminent.* He then 
continued with Markan and Matthean material. Without going into 
detail, we may note that he gives an account of the journey, which, in 
the synoptists, is that which precedes the passion week. ‘The decision 
to use this material in this position then brought T to the considera- 
tion of the accounts of the cleansing of the temple and of the 
triumphal entry. The account of the latter was reserved as the most 
fitting introduction to the narrative of the last Passover, and in 
particular to John 12:17 (cf A 39:18— 40:4). This reservation may 
have been suggested to T, in the first instance, by the fact that the 
fourth gospel separates the account of the triumphal entry from that 
of the cleansing of the temple, and this latter account seemed to T 
to be fittingly identified with that of the synoptists. The identifi- 
cation of the Johannine and synoptic accounts of the cleansing of the 
temple thus resulted, on the one hand, in the separation and post- 
ponement of the account of the triumphal entry. On the other hand, 
it determined for T that the whole of his narrative, beginning 
at a point corresponding to A 30:32 and continuing down to the 
harmonization of these two accounts of the cleansing of the temple, 
must refer to that journey to Jerusalem which is recorded in John 
2:13f., since it was with this journey that John connects the account 
of the cleansing. He, therefore, retraced his steps and inserted John 
2:13 before his first reference to the journey (A 30:32 = Luke 17:11) 
which had yet been made. He added to John 2:13, as a connective 
to what preceded, the words “ And after that.”” Then he co-ordinated 
and conflated, at the proper points, the whole Johannine narrative 
contained in John 2:13—3:21, except the passage John 2: 23-25 
which had already been used, with the significant omission of John 


60 Mark seems to be the starting-point for all of T’s work here. 


6x Yet the passion is a year off, according to the indications in D (cf the continuation of the above 
discussion). This chronological incongruity might be added to the list at the beginning of this chapter. 


62 These are the words which probably led to the assignment of this verse to John 5:1. With this 
explanation of them there is no further need to consider that assignment. 
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2:23@,% at A15:12-14. T then had his co-ordinated and conflated 
account connected with a Passover feast. He continued his narrative 
of the activities of Jesus at this feast by the use of material from the 
synoptics, and at one point in this procedure was led to differentiate 
the Passover here concerned with that of the passion week. At the 
very beginning of the section of D which we are discussing (A 28:1 — 
38:47), T had used a part of John, chap.7 (7 : 2-31), breaking off 
with vs. 31 at A 28:32. He was undoubtedly watching for a good 
Opportunity to resume the use of Johannine material, and such an 
opportunity seemed to him to be offered at the point corresponding 
to A 34:48, for John 7:31 joins well here. Once the Johannine 
narrative was resumed, there did not seem to T that there was any 
suitable place to break it until the end of John, chap. 11 was reached, 
and therefore the entire section (John 7 : 31 — 11: 57) is incorporated, 
with the introduction of only one brief passage of synoptic material 
(Matt. 21:41—46; A 35:17-22), which is inserted zz /ofo. But 
this long passage from the fourth gospel contained John 10:22, 
which refers to Jesus’ presence in Jerusalem during the winter. In 
view of the development of the preceding narrative, this referred 
toptwe winter after the Passover of A 30:31. T was, therefore, 
compelled to regard the Passover, referred to in John 12:1, to which 
he came in his study at the end of John, chap. 11 (included above), as 
one year later than the feast to which he has referred in A 30:31. 
When this conclusion was reached, the material from Luke 9:51~-56 
was inserted before John 12:1 as an introductory statement (A 
38:42-47; cf. 39:1),% and then the account of the passion week 
was compiled. 

Such a procedure as this, which has been suggested, is the only 
one, so far as the present writer has been able to discover, which will 
explain the remarkable arrangement which T has given his material. 
The length of our discussion of this one passage (A 30:31), in which a 
repetition of John 5:1 is alleged to be present, is justified by the im- 
portance of correctly assigning this verse in order to understand T’s 
arrangement of material in A 28:1—-39:17. The result for the subject 
of this chapter is that there are three reasons for assigning A 30:31 to 
John 2:13 rather than to John 5:1. ‘These reasons are (1) the closer 


63 This statement would have been incongruous at A 15:12, since the context here does not 
represent the scene of Jesus’ activities at Jerusalem. 


64 This place would seem to be a better one for Mark 10:32 ff., which really creates an incongruity 
where it stands (A 30: 40 ff.), on account of the postponement of the fulfilment of Jesus’ prediction for a 
whole year, This incongruity might be added to the list above. 
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agreement of A 30:31 with John 2:13; (2) the proximity of John 2:14 
to A 30:31 in the context of D; and (3) the possibility of explaining 
T’s arrangement if John 2:13 be the source. These reasons seem 
conclusive. A 30:31 then is to be assigned to John 2:13. 

We may resume our presentation of doublets in D. 

12. A 28:32; cf. 34 :48—In both places John 7:31 is used. 

13. A 45-27; of. 49 :17.—Here Mark 14: 304 is twice employed. 

14. 4 54:14; Of. 55 -5.—John 20: 210 is used at both points. 

We have thus thirteen illustrations (deducting No. 11) of T’s use 
of the same material more than once. In one instance, he uses the 
same saying three times, and each time it is drawn from a different 
source. On the other hand, he employs passages twice from the same 
source. He also gives double accounts because of incomplete har- 
monization, and this too where the passages, in their entirety, are 
identified as referring to the same event or speech. Both the number 
and variety of our illustrations are, therefore, great. 
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COMPARISON OF THE METHODS OF TATIAN AND THE SYNOPTISTS. 


THE greater part of our investigation has now been completed. 
We have discovered the characteristic of T’s literary methods. It still 
remains for us to compare these characteristics with the phenomena 
which appear in a comparison of the synoptic gospels with one 
another. What degree of similarity is there between the two? This 
is the main question of our problem. We have found in D, which 
is indisputably compiled from written sources, examples of almost 
every sort of phenomenon which are generally alleged to be present in 
works supposed to be compilations. Moreover, these phenomena are 
just such as are alleged to be present in the synoptic gospels. T 
worked out a plan for his gospel, to which he subordinated the 
material of his sources, choosing material now from one document, 
now from another. Likewise the synoptists clearly adopted plans 
for their respective gospels, and exercised discretion in the arrange- 
ment of the material which they drew from their sources. The plan 
adopted by T follows the main divisions of Jesus’ life as represented 
by our gospels, but with the striking difference of the omission of an 
early Judean ministry and the practical creation of a later one. In 
this respect, accordingly, T was freer in his method than the authors 
of Matthew and Luke, who, though adding the infancy sections, follow 
the main divisions of Mark with respect to other material.® 

In the working out of his plan T made alterations affecting the 
order of paragraphs, events, sentences, and words. Here, too, T 
is freer with his sources than the synoptists are with theirs, save 
possibly with reference to the order of words (see below, pp. 77, 78). 
The order of sections and events in Matthew and Luke is much 
nearer to that of Mark® than T’s arrangement is to any one of 
his sources. In the change in the order of sentences, too, T goes 
farther than the synoptists, unless we except Matthew. But with 
regard to the changed order of words the case is, as intimated above, 


65 Note, however, Luke’s lengthening of the Perean journey, which may be considered analogous in 
freedom to the arrangement of T just referred to, unless Luke has merely slipped in a document 7 foto at 
this place. 


66 This statement is made on the supposition that Mark was used in some form by Matthew and 
Luke, but the validity of the comparison with T which is involved would not be affected if we related the 
synoptic gospels in adifferent way, since the general order of all three is so similar, 
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slightly different for there are relatively fewer certainly attested 
examples of this phenomenon in D than in the synoptic gospels. This 
point will be further considered below (pp. 69, 70). For the present 
all we need state is that there are occurrences of this phenomenon in D 
as well as in the synoptic gospels. In this fact we have an important 
datum. It is in reference to the occurrence in the gospels of 
precisely such minute and, as it were, unconscious changes that 
the objection mentioned above (footnote, p. 10) is most vehemently 
urged. Yet here are examples in a document which we know to have 
been compiled from written sources. And we may add to such 
considerations that of the similarity of T’s additions to those of 
the synoptists. They are parallel in variety, and possibly T’s out- 
number those of the authors of the first three gospels. In some 
of T’s additions which are derived from other sources than the four 
evangelists we have an exact analogy to those small items which 
occur here and there in our first gospel, and whose sources are so 
hard to discover. The omissions of D are numerous and varied in 
nature. No sort of omission which can be pointed out in the synop- 
tic gospels fails to find a parallel in D. Words and phrases, sentences 
and clauses, parallel material (which sometimes had a form different 
from that of the material used), items of material in rejected parallel 
accounts, and even one long section (or if both genealogies are 
counted, two), are omitted. In conflating, T goes to much greater 
limits than any of the synoptists. And yet his method is directly 
illustrative of theirs. This is particularly true of that phase of his 
method to which attention was called above (chap. v), viz., the 
enrichment and creation of discourses from more or less scattered 
passages of discourse material. The illustrations of T’s method 
in this respect which have been presented above will be especially 
interesting to those who hold that the authors of the first and third 
gospels had a source which is represented, at least in large part, 
by the Perean section of Luke, and that this source furnished much of 
the enrichment in the discourses of the first gospel. These illustra- 
tions are also just as apt for any who should hold that the author 
of Matthew used Luke directly. In either case, the enriching process 
of the author of the first gospel has been carried one step farther 
by T. He has continued the process by adding more of the Lukan 
material to a substantially Matthean basis. The study of T’s version 
of the Sermon on the Mount, not to consider any other discourses, 
will amply substantiate this statement. When we pass from the 
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consideration of conflations to that of rewriting, we find once more 
in D illustrations of phenomena which are alleged to be present 
in the gospels. Every kind of rewriting is illustrated except that 
of paragraphs rewritten entire.” In particular are to be noticed 
the changes in grammatical forms and the substitution of synonymous 
words and phrases. But in the case of contextual incongruities, 
the number of instances in D is comparatively greater than in the 
synoptic gospels. Indeed, there are few occurrences of such a 
phenomenon in the synoptists. T has, too, a greater variety of 
repetitions than the first three evangelists (cf p. 74, supra). In 
whatever direction we turn, therefore, whatever species of deviation 
from sources we seek, we find in D illustrations of the phenomena 
(saving rewritten paragraphs) which are alleged to occur in the 
first three gospels. Indeed, in some respects T handles his sources 
more freely than the synoptists. Furthermore, the illustrations show 
a similarity between the methods of T and the synoptists, not only in 
including every category of phenomena, but also in that for some of 
these phenomena specific explanations may be found, while others 
can appeal for explanation only to general literary habit. In the case 
of many of T’s characteristics, it can be quite clearly seen how he was 
led to pursue the course adopted. But in others (e. g., the change 
in order and the rewriting of words) no such explanation is forth- 
coming. It is, accordingly, all but impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the similarity of the phenomena in D to those in the synoptic 
gospels is, with the one exception noted, complete. 

But over against this completeness there may be raised an objec- 
tion. The paucity of examples of omitted paragraphs and of altered 
order of words, together with the complete absence of rewritten 
sections, it may be said, makes the similarity incomplete. But the 
paucity alluded to is only relative, and cannot be said to constitute 
a real difference in method. In the case of omitted paragraphs, 
the difference is, at least to a certain extent, only apparent, not real. 
The phenomenon does not occur much more frequently in the 
gospels than in D. So far as we can be certain of their sources, 
our evangelists omit sections rarely. They seem to have had almost, 
if not quite, as great a desire as T not to omit any section found in 
their sources. The fact that the latter omitted the genealogies shows 
that his mind was not immovably set against such a procedure. On 
the other hand, it may be that T altered the order of words less often 


67 See discussion below, pp. 78, 79- 
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than the authors of the first three gospels; but this cannot be proved, 
or even made probable, and it is rather contrary to the trend of the 
evidence. To be sure, the actual number of occurrences of the 
phenomenon is small, but the paucity is due rather to our processes of 
investigation than to T’s literary habits. With such a rigid limitation 
of the text as we have made, there is relatively but a small area left to 
be investigated. This fact must be remembered when judgment 
is rendered upon the number of examples given in any of the lists. 
In the area of text which we have traversed the number of illustrations 
in almost all the lists is great enough to substantiate our contention. 
Judging from the number in this limited sphere, the lists could, 
in every case (except omissions of paragraphs and rewriting of para- 
graphs), be greatly lengthened if we were permitted to use the whole 
text of A unchallenged. In fact, examples of almost every kind 
of phenomena have had to be set aside in the preparation of this 
paper, on account of the limits which, for the sake of certainty, have 
been determined for the use of the text. And what is thus true of 
almost all the lists is particularly so with respect to the occurrences of 
altered order of words. The parallel passages of our gospels and 
the variants of the gospel texts all but exhaust the possibilities in the 
arrangement of words. Wherever there was a possibility of change, 
likely to arise in literary or scribal processes, either the evangelists 
in their use of one anothers’ gospels, or scribes in their transmission 
of the gospel texts, have fallen into the altering tendency. Since, 
then, according to the limitations set for this investigation, these 
conditions almost exclude the possibility of finding instances of order 
not paralleled in one or another of the gospels or in some variant 
of their texts, we should be surprised to find any examples of this 
phenomenon rather than complain of the paucity of occurrences. 
The fact that such do occur, though few, is very significant. If 
our text were not so limited and our use of it so hampered, we might 
expect the number to be greater; indeed, instances of difference 
of order between the text of A and the Westcott and Hort Greek text, 
as well as the instances of other phenomena just referred to, have 
been set aside in our application of our principles. It would seem, 
therefore, that the paucity of occurrences of altered order of words, 
no more than the paucity of instances of omitted paragraphs, is a 
menace to the acceptability of the conclusion that T’s method is 
completely similar to that of the synoptists. 

On the other hand, the absence of entire rewritten paragraphs 
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from D constitutes a real difference between T’s method and that 
of the first three evangelists. Yet this difference is not sufficiently 
serious to shake appreciably the conclusion already reached. T clearly 
did hold the letter of the gospels in sufficiently higher regard than 
the synoptists did their sources, to cause him to refrain from rewriting 
paragraphs, as they sometimes did. Yet this is the only exception to 
the general conclusion as regards the similarity of their methods. 
T’s greater fidelity goes no farther than this, and it would be absurd 
to allow this exception to control our conclusion, reached on the basis 
of otherwise harmonious, extensive, and complete evidence. We 
must go no farther adversely to the conclusion than to note and 
admit the exception. Yet, on the other hand, there is good ground 
for holding that this absence was to be expected. T lived and wrote 
after the entrance into Christian thought of the idea of the canon. 
Indeed, this idea had reached a considerably advanced stage of 
development, and, so far as the supremacy of our four gospels is 
concerned, had progressed as far as it ever did. This idea certainly 
had an effect upon T’s choice of sources, and it could hardly have 
failed to bring about precisely that greater fidelity to them which 
occasioned the exception to his otherwise free treatment. We should 
not, therefore, be surprised at the absence from D of rewritten 
paragraphs. On the other hand, the fact that the canon idea had 
no effect, or at most but little, upon the synoptists, at once explains 
their comparative readiness to rewrite even whole paragraphs. In 
this one respect their method was determined without the limitation 
which beset T. The difference, therefore, which actually exists can 
have little weight in affecting our estimate of the method of the 
synoptists in the light of that of T. But even if we allow it all the 
force it could claim, were it not for the consideration of T’s concep- 
tion of the canon, nevertheless, it could not balance, much less out- 
weigh, the otherwise complete similarity of the two methods. 

The attainment of the conclusion with respect to this great 
similarity puts us in a position to see what bearing the results of our 
study have upon the solution of the synoptic problem. In the first 
place, they completely dispose of the objection to the document- 
ary hypothesis to which reference was made above (footnote, p. Io). 
The objection rests upon two premises: (1) The high regard 
of the synoptists for their gospel accounts would have forbidden 
them to make radical or purposeless changes in the use of these 
sources. (2) Appeal to mere literary habit, without evidence of specif- 
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ically purposed change, is not sufficient to explain such alterations as 
the synoptists are alleged to have made. The first premise is an 
unwarranted assumption, since we do not know that these writers 
regarded their sources with so high a degree of reverence. A consid- 
eration of the history of the idea of the canon, and of the fact that T, 
under the influence of this growing idea, used his sources with greater 
freedom than some today would employ them, clearly shows the direc- 
tion of tendency, and indicates that our evangelists, since the idea of 
the canon probably did not affect them, would allow them- 
selves a large liberty in the use of their sources, which they neverthe- 
less regarded as historically trustworthy and whose historical testimony 
they endeavored substantially to preserve. We may therefore consider 
the first premise as giving no foundation for the objection. The 
second premise is destroyed by the consideration of the phenomena 
presented in this paper and of the conclusion reached in view of them. 
Many of the peculiarities of D can be ascribed only to T’s literary 
habits. This ascription being thus the only possible one, at the same 
time satisfies all reasonable demand for an explanation. No appeal to 
“tendency” can or need be made. Since this is true of the phe- 
nomena of D, there certainly is no good reason for holding that it 
cannot be true of the exactly similar phenomena of the synoptic gos- 
pels. Both of the premises are therefore destroyed. The evidence of 
D is convincing and final in its disposition of this objection which is 
so often made, and which to some seems the only insuperable obstacle 
in the way of the acceptance of the documentary theory of the origin 
of our gospels. 

But this negative conclusion is not the only one which may fairly 
be drawn from the results of our investigation. Over against this as 
the first deduction is a second which is positive. The completeness of 
the similarity between T’s method and that of the synoptists gives 
general corroboration of the documentary theory. There is only one 
consideration which precludes this corroboration from amounting to an 
absolute demonstration. We have no means by which to determine 
with absolute certainty whether such phenomena as appear in D and 
our gospels might or might not arise in a work whose author used 
reasonably rigid oral tradition. Were it possible to put this considera- 
tion to the test —as, e. g., might be the case if we possessed two works 
both of which were certainly known to be independently based upon 
the same cycle of oral tradition—we could then determine whether the 
phenomena of D and those of the synoptic gospels were peculiar to 
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compilations from written sources, or were common to all works which 
use sources either written or oral. The material for such a test we do 
not now possess, and can scarcely hope ever to obtain. It is therefore 
out of the question to do more than note the necessary modification of 
our conclusion. Aside from this qualification which is incapable of 
justification, we are safe, until someone produces evidence to the con- 
trary, in concluding that the almost complete similarity mentioned 
above shows that our synoptists used written sources. If T, a hundred 
years more or less after the writing of the synoptic gospels, could still 
at so late a date write a gospel from written sources by a method all 
but completely similar to that alleged of the synoptists, certainly there 
can be no a griort reason against the documentary theory of the origin 
of our gospels, but rather this fact is a strong corroboration of it. 

The sum total of our work in its relation to the synoptic problem 
is, then, negatively, to dispose of the objection above referred to, and, 
positively, to corroborate, in both its general and particular features, 
the documentary hypothesis. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE purpose of this study is to make a thorough investigation 
of Polybius’ use of the infinitive and compare the results thus 
obtained with the use of the infinitive in biblical Greek, and yet 
not with the whole of biblical Greek as represented in the Old 
Testament, Apocrypha, and New Testament, but with certain 
selected books. 

Polybius, a native Greek who lived during the second century 
B.C., wrote his history in forty books in the common dialect, 
which was then the language, not only of Greece, but of all the 
East. And he wrote, not in a highly refined style, but as an 
educated man of affairs might write of events in which he was 
interested from personal experience. 

It was just because of the widespread use of Greek in the East 
that it became necessary to have a translation of the Hebrew 
sacred writings into Greek for the use of the Hellenistic Jews, 
and that new writings were composed in that language and not 
in Hebrew. 

The purpose, then, is to compare the use of the infinitive in 
Polybius with its use in two books (Genesis and Wisdom of 
Sirach) which were translated from Hebrew, and in two books 
(II and IV Maccabees) which were originally written in Greek. 

“The Use of the Infinitive in Biblical Greek” has already 
been investigated and the results published by Professor Clyde 
W. Votaw, of the University of Chicago. He also very kindly 
provided me with unpublished material on the same subject. 

All of my work on Polybius was done before I discovered that 
“The Articular Infinitive in Polybius” had been studied and the 
results of the study published by E. G. W. Hewlett in the eleventh 
volume of the American Fournal of Philology. When the discovery 
of this admirable piece of work was made, along with the disap- 
pointment there was some satisfaction in the fact that my results 
coincided so exactly with those of Hewlett. 
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The texts used in this study were, for Polybius the edition of 
Hultsch, the first eight books in the second edition, and for 
biblical Greek, Swete'’s edition (Vols. I and II) in the second 
edition, 1895-96; Vol. III, 1894). 

I wish to express my great indebtedness to Professor Ernest 
D. Burton for his assistance and interest in the matter of this 
study, but especially for the inspiration received in past years of 
association with him. 
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By NOPSIS OF THE USES OF THE INFINITIVE IN 


POLY BIUs. 


I. THE ANARTHROUS INFINITIVE. 


Verbal Subject. 
1) Of Impersonal Verbs in general=a. 
2) Of Impersonal Verbs which take Indirect Discourse="i. 


. Verbal Object. 


1) Of Verbs in general=b. 
2) Of Verbs introducing Indirect Discourse=7i. 
3) Of Verbs of Hindering and the like=v. 

a) Followed by the Simple Infinitive. 

6) Followed by the Simple Infinitive with 4. 


3. Apposition=c. 


10. 
303] 


Result. 
1) Actual or Hypothetical. 

a) With dore (as) =f. 

6) With dore (as) dv =Sf. 

c) With &ore in Indirect Discourse=’f. 
2) Epexegetic or Explanatory. 

a) Without Attendant Particle=s. 

6) With acre (cs) —"s, 


. Stipulation. 


1) With dcre=‘f. 
2) With é¢’ ¢, éf’ gre=m. 
Limiting Nouns, Adjectives, Adverbs, and Pronouns. 
1) Nouns. 
a) Simple Infinitive=h, 
6) Infinitive with és=th, 
2) Adjectives=g. 
3) Adverbs="g. 
4) Pronouns=q. 
Prepositional Object (after r\jv)=k. 
Purpose, 
1) a) Distinct and Specific without Attendant Particle=d. 
6) Distinct and Specific with éore=e. 
2) Modified and General without Attendant Particle=o. 
Parenthetic Absolute Infinitive=r. 


Predicate Infinitive=u. 
15 


Il. 


12. 
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With amply, mply 4, mpdrepov 7=x., 
Infinitive with Genitive Absolute=w. 


Infinitive with Accusative Absolute=z. 


I. THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE. 


Verbal Subject. Infinitive with 76 as Subject=a. 
Verbal Object. 
1) a) With 76 as Object=d. 
6) With rot as Object=40, 
c) With 7@ as Object=408, 
2) With Verbs of Hindering, etc.=v. 
a) With 76 as Object. 
6) With ro as Object. 
c) With 70d uy} as Object. 
Apposition=c. 
a) With 76, 
6) With ro. 
c) With 79, 
Purpose. 
Infinitive with rod=e, 
Limiting Nouns and Adjectives. 
a) Infinitive with 7od Limiting Nouns=2. 
6) Infinitive with rod Limiting Adjectives=g. 
Prepositional Object=£, 
1) With rod after Prepositions taking the Genitive. 
2) With 7¢ after Prepositions taking the Dative. 
3) With 76 after Prepositions taking the Accusative. 
Infinitive with 7¢ indicating Cause, Manner, Means, or Instrument=7, 
1) a) Cause. 
6) Ground of Emotion. 
c) Point of Difference. 
2) Means. 
Infinitive with rod after Comparatives. 
a) The Infinitive with rod=¢. 
6) as with the Infinitive with rod="¢ 


Infinitive with 76 as Predicate=z. 


Infinitive with rod in Genitive Absolute=w. 


. Infinitive with Accusative Absolute=z. 


Infinitive with 76 as Accusative of Relation=z. 
Infinitive with 7od as Genitive of Price=x. 
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CHAPTERS. 
USES OF THE ANARTHROUS INFINITIVE IN POLYBIUS. 


I. VERBAL SUBJECT. 

1) Of impersonal verbs in general (=a).**37*—The infininitive, 
with or without a subject accusative, is used as the subject of an 
impersonal verb, finite or infinite. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 
745; Kuhner, Grammatik, 472, a).* 


mapaXrercipOar cvveBawve Tov Exawov. 1.67.6; 1.75. 4. 


pe | 
2.8 é&€orat katavoety. 
3. 7 eder ypadeuv. 
3. 8 dvayxaiov treAaBomev eivar ovvTagac bar. 
14. 5 xpi evAoyety. 
. 14. 9 oKoreiy mdpectw. 

, > A , 
. 9 ovva dew ovdanas dvvarar. 
. 30. 3 edogev BonOeiv. 
. 38. 6 moredoa padiov. 

c 

. 56. I1 ovy oldv Te arododvat. 


. 65. 9 xpyomov eote TapacTnca. 


Lael _ | Le Lal Lo Le | — La | = Le) = 
° ° ° e e 
al 
on 


. 62. 8 emi roiade didrtav elvar Kapyndovios kati “Pwpatos. 3. 22. 4, 24. 33 
ea7o, 5. Ci. G. MT. 750; Kzhk. 474 and b: 
There is one case of this infinitive with av, the infinitive 
having the potential force of the corresponding indicative or 
Gptative. G. MT. 211. 


I. 75.6 é& av ovveBawe To's Kapyndoviovs pi oiov otpatorédw THs Xwpas 
emiBaive, GAG pyd€ Tos Kat’ idiav Oedovras diaTreceiv padiws av divac Fat 


Aabety tovs brevaytiovs. 


2) Of impersonal verbs which take a subject infinitive in indtrect 
discourse (=*i).*—The infinitive in indirect discourse is used as 
the subject of passive verbs of saying or thinking, or of such verbs 
as daivetat or Soxet. Polybius uses doxe? almost to the exclusion 
of any other verb. G. MT. 751. 

* Superior figures indicate the number of instances of each use of the infinitive. 


1 Hereafter cited as G. MT. and A772. 
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. 1. 2 dv dogar kabyxew. 1. 10. 3. 
. 4. 10 vopioréov cvpBadrrAco Oa. 
14. I dokel rou xpyjosov eivac. 

a ‘ > \ / 
21. 8 nv paréov apynyov yevér Oar. 


WwW NHN NHN HS F&F 


30. 4. mdvTws duoroynTeov evAOyws TeToAEUNKEevaL TOV ToOAEMOV TOUS 


Kap xndoviovs. 


2. VERBAL OsjEcT.—The infinitive in Greek is used as the 
object of many verbs which require an infinitive to complete their 
meaning. The infinitive is the accusative object of the verb, or 
is an accusative of kindred meaning. G. MT. 747; Kuh. 473. 

1) Object of verbs in general (=b).3533— 


. I. 4 mponpynpeba ypadeuv. 
. 2. 6 ovd’ éreBadrovro audio Byrteiv. 


26a 2 , 
. 3. 6 eGappynoay extevey. 


~~ = S mt 


. 5.2 duPaivev Sppnoay. 

. 9. 2 BovAdmevos azroXureiv. 

. II, 12 €xpuve duaxivdvvevev. 

. 19. 2 TwapayyeiAas mporopever Gar. 

aon] 

. 54. 6 €racav pvyeirv. 
7 
4 


mpootasas xpnobac. 


x x xX FX + 


‘ \ a > / X / cr 
Tapa /LLKpOV NArAOov arodeoat Ta mpaypata; Ci. 12. 20. 7. 


ee 
oe Op a 


Big iN S a > a ‘ , 
map’ dAtyov HAGov aro\toat Tovs KaTyTLapEVoUS. 


The infinitive as object of verbs of commanding has not been 
placed under a separate head in this study. The infinitive after 
verbs of bidding in salutations does not occur in Polybius, but 
does occur in biblical Greek. 

n for waddov 7 after BotrAoua, Kiih. 540, A. 


bo 


13. 5. 3 wav yap BovAnPnvar tov Pirixrov avad<cLacba 7 katadavyn yever Oat 


ec , ‘\ > 4 3 Le / 
Podiows THY év TOUTOLS A’TOU Tpoaipecty. 


2) Object of verbs introducing indirect discourse (=7i).%47*— 
‘The infinitive is said Zo stand in indirect discourse, and its tenses 
correspond to those of the indicative or optative, when it depends 
on a verb implying thought or the expression of thought (one of 
the class of verba sentiendi et declarandi), and when a/so the thought, 
as originally conceived, would have been expressed by some 
tense of the indicative (with or without av) or optative (with 
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av), so that it can be transferred without change of tense to the 

infinitive.’—G. MT. 684. 

I. 3. 8 dvayxaiov ireAaBopev etvac. 

I. 21. 10 dxovous Tov otdXov aiveyyus elvac. 

I. 23. 2 mvOopevos ropbeiv. 

1.25. 5 vouilovres rerouno Gat. 

I. 29. 4 mereopevor tornoer Oar. 

I. 49. 3 €f7 kaupov Elva. 

8. 13. 8 ovK ay oipar dvvnOqvar Adyov aitov drododvat. 

28. 23. 4 épy py Kwrtvav. G. MT. 685. 

I. 4. 7 Soxodvow ti racxew. 

I. 16. 11 ovros doxel dvoAcAavkévar Tis idtas edBovdLas. 

2.17. 12 Gs Gy wAciorous yew Soxg. 1. 13. 9, 14. 13 3. 7. 2, 116. 7; 
qe 2. 3.7 

I. 32. 7 mereopevovs pndev av rabety deavov. 1. 68. 7. 

I. 59. 3 vrodapBavortes povws dv ovtws répas emOetvar TO TOACUW. 1.70. 5; 
@.113..6, 40. 5. 

Future infinitive with av. G. MT. 208; Kzh. 398. 1, d). 


8. 30. 8 rods dé vouicavtas ay oiknoew otTws apiota KaTa TOV XpnoLOV. 

Infinitive in an indirect-discourse clause introduced by OTL, 
@s, etc., three times. Azh. 550, A. 3. 

12. 23. 7 pot doe? reaOjvar Timaos ds, Kav adtos déwOjvar. 7.15. 4. 
31. 20. 4 tredeikvvev aitd diote KadACTOV civar Kalpov éxipavpvar Tots 
Tpay Lact. 

Also 15. 2. 8, if @s is retained in the text. Vide Schweig- 
haeuser, Lexicon Polybianum, under article @s. 

This infinitive also occurs in relative clauses depending on an 
indirect quotation which has been introduced by an infinitive. 
OiG. MT.755; Kuk. sod, 5. 

5. 67. 6 &dy Kupwratas eivat Kal duxaoTatas KTHCELS, Ka’ Us avTois KaOjKeW 
Ta Kata KoiAnv Supiav. 

20. 31. 8 (py) év tovTw d& dupaptavey Thy ovyKAnTov, év ® THY Spynv 
pepe eri tovs wodXdo’s. Also 11. 34. 5; 12. 5. 87, 9. 4; 18. 3. 8. 

18, 38.8 ed Te kal péve Ere THY cUppaxiav, Sty abtovs Kouiler Oar k.7.Xr. 

In 34. 8. I the infinitive occurs in a relative clause which de- 
pends on a 67-clause: 
dynoiv ote Badravot eior ev tH aitoh. Oaratryn weduTevpevat, Gv Tov Kapmov 

aiTovpevovs Tovs Ovvvovs miaiver Oat. 
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The infinitive with ay occurs twice in indirect discourse after 
ws of comparison: 10. 38. 2; 34. 5. 4. 

3) Object of verbs of hindering, separation, etc. (=v).—The 
infinitive is used as the object of verbs of hindering, separation, 
denial, doubt, mistrust, contradiction, opposition, etc.—verbs 
which contain a negative in themselves. They may take either 
(az) the simple infinitive, or (6) the infinitive with wy, which 
merely repeats the negation inherent inthe verbs. G. MT. 807— 
LO; AWS UA, 2,3; 4,5, and notes: 

a) Simple infinitive.33 
2.7.5 Tis ovk av evtAaBnbein TovTos eyxeipioa, woAW. 2. 32. 8; 8. 12. 

EeeG. 130.000: 


2. 52. 8 dmeizov attad ropever Oar. 
. 69. 137 dudkew Kal cuumAcxerOar Tois moreulos ExwAVTE. 3. 79. 73 3: 
98. 5 and 11 others. 


Ww 


4. 18. 8 ols yriatyoay exe. 

I4. I. 4 ov yap areyivwoxe attov Kopov Exe. 5. 72.7; Cf. 7. 15. 4. 

8. 13. 5 ovdels ay éxéoxe ov Kalpo ToncacGa petaBacw. 9g. 1. 6. 

g. 6.8 ody ddws areAriLovtes aipnoay tiv Popny. 15.25.29; 16. 30. 5. 

12. 5. 47 ovk @kvnoa Kal Eye Kal ypadeuv. 16. 20.5; 16.) 55-0 
21. 23. 12. 


6) Infinitive with wy.? Kh. 514. E. 
1. 78. 15 SunreAnoato pybeva hepery ordAov. 


2. 55-9 ov eikdTws eLapvodvTa pi) Pivar rapa opior. 

4. 20. If dpvnOnval te py ywookew ovdev aicxpov WyovvTat. 
15. 13. 9 éxwAvoe pi) wapadeSacOar. 22. II. 3. 

18. 47. 2 mponyopevov py diaBaiver. 

29.24. 2 ameimato py Xpelav EXEL. 

There are thus thirty-three cases, after eight different verbs 
of the simple infinitive without 7, to seven cases, after six verbs, 
of the infinitive with 7. «@Avw, which has the infinitive seven- 
teen times, has 7 but twice. Cf. below ‘‘Verbs of hindering,” 
etc., with the infinitive with tod and Tod pn. 

3. ApposiTion (=c).*%—The infinitive may stand in apposi- 
tion with a noun or pronoun. G. MT, 745; Awh. 472, c. 

1. 85. 4 dpodoyias éroinoato Towdras, e&etvar Kapyndovios éxréfacbau Seka, 
Tovs d€ Aourovs adrevar. 
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3. 103. 7 alpeow aitd mpovreve Toavtyv, 7) KaTa pepos apxev 7) xpnobar 
Tols oeTEepois KaTA THY adTOU mpoaipectv. 4.15. 1 ff.7; 5. g1. 67, 104. 
TT yb TAGs 2 Sn NOs Ors 12) O. 373) rane) r 7 etc 

Ae Reson? 

1) Actual or hypothetical. 

a) With preceding ove or os (=f).3°3—In classical Greek the 
infinitive with @ore or ws implies no more than that the action or 
state of the principal verb ‘“‘is of such a nature as to be followed 
by another consequence.”’ It seems, however, that in later Greek 
the distinction between ote with the indicative and @ote with 
the infinitive was obscured, and that @ore with the infinitive was 
often used when it was intended to state that the result of the 
action or_state of the principal verb was actually realized. 
eeell, 582 ff.; Kuh. 584; Breef |, p. 43 ff.; Gilderslecve AFL. 
fe tor f£.; XIV, 240 ff:; Burton 360; Blass 60, 3. 

Actual: 


I. 20.15 pds vews Katadpaxtov mporerovons wate éoKeilacav yeveoOat 
Tois ‘Pwpaious troyxe/piov. 

I. 26.15 él pilav wapexteivavtes vadv ws imepteivew e€ ExaTepov Tod péEpovs 
TOUS Tpo €avT@v. 2. 8. 12. 

Hypothetical: 

5. 24. 5 TO xwplov éxiredov éote Wate TOV oTpaTorEdevoavTa év aiT@ Soxeiv 
pev ev aodadre? orpatoredeverv. 

6.52.11 ev d¢ pybev ixavoy extra. onuelov THs TOD TodiTEvpatos oroVdNs, HV 
TOLEeiTaL TEpL TO TOLOVTOUS amroTENEiy avOpus WoTE TAY Lromevely. 

6) #ore with the infinitive with av (=5f).%°—The infinitive 
with ay, not in indirect discourse, may follow éoTe to express a 
consequence in potential form, like the potential indicative or 
optative. G. MT. 592, 211; Kuh. 585, 2. 

I. 37. I TyAiKo’Tw repiererov XELOve Kal TyALKAYTaLs TYUpopais waoTE p79’ 
dv eirety G&iws OvvacGac. 

5.97.6 To aidvidiw Kat rapadosw KkaterAngato Tovs Medutasels, wore padiws 
ay Kparyoat ts woAews.. 1.63.75 §. 104, 11; 65:11. 11, 12.9, 14: 
E2yA0. LO: (8115-035 1013053; Lo. 402,05, 29524. 145)3227- 959 30- 9-0 7 

c) ®ore (@s) with infinitive in indirect discourse (=7f).5— 
@oTte is used five times with the infinitive in indirect discourse. 
GON. 5O4, 505, 008; Ak. 534,-2,\%. 
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2 ‘ ‘ c , , ‘ ‘\ / ‘ LA m” 
I. 15.37 Tov pev ‘Idpwva pyouw peta Tv yevouevnv avuTAoKyy ovtws ew 
yeverOar tod ppoveiv wate pi) ovoy puyeiv vuKTos eis Tas Svpaxovoas, 


GAAG Kal TA Ppovpia TavTa KaTaXdurelv. 3.47. 97; 21. 31.10. 


The infinitive in these five cases is aorist and the negative is 
py. adv is used with three infinitives. 

2) Epexegetic or explanatory infinitive.” 

a) Without attendant particle (—s).*—The infinitive may be 
used as an addition explanatory of the action or state of the verb 
which it limits. zh. 472, c. 

II. 29. 13 mpos d€ Tovs aitiovs axataddAakTws diaKeiwefa, KoAalev adTovs 
agiws. 
36. 3. 6% adda Kay aipécews KaTadrerropevys, 7) Tov ToOAEMOV avadexer Oat 


yevvaiws 7) diddvae tiv émitpomnv rept Tov Kaf’ abrovs And 11. 14. 6%. 


In 1. 62. 85; 3. 22. 4; 3. 24. 43 the simple infinitive is used 
explanatory of the preceding demonstrative pronoun, émt Totode. 
Cf. infra after éf’ 6=m. 

6) With @ore (="s).2 G. MT. 588 end. 


5. 35. 12 tavtnv tHv éemiBornv, wor’ éexréurev avTov peta Xopyyias. 
> A , 9 , , \ A , 
I. 18. 10 eis TovTO GuVHyovTo date woAAdKis BovreverOar epi Tov AveW 
THV woAtopKiav. 2.68. 8; 3.48. 4, 63. 13, 102. 47; 25. 4. 5. 


5. STIPULATION. 

1) @ote with the infinitive (=*f)..3—The infinitive with @o7e 
may express a stipulation, condition, or limitation of the action 
or state expressed in the principal clause. G. MT. 587, 2; Kuh. 
54,0 2),.e: 

5.2.8 6.0 “AreAAns oreirar ovvwpociay wot’ éxetvous eOeA\oKakely Kat 
Avpatverbar Tas Todt PBuciéws xpelas, aitos b€ xwpicHeis eis Xadkida 
hpovrilew iva pndapobev aired xopnyia tapayivyntat mpos Tas émtBodas. 

5. 103. 7 KeXevoas eri Tovtous mporeivery THY eipyvyv Tots AitwAois wot’ 


éxerv dudorépous & viv Exovowv. 21. 30. 2, 3,4; 33- 13. 6. 


Cf. ‘‘Epexegetic infinitive” and ‘Infinitive in apposition.” 

2) éf @ and éf’ wre with the infinitive (=m).8—’E¢ © and 
ép ote, meaning ‘‘on condition that, for the purpose of,’”’ and 
correlated with an ézit tov7@ expressed or understood in the 
principal clause, may take the infinitive. G. MT. 610; Kwh. 584, 
yet 
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I. 16. 9 wounodpevor 6€ ouvOnkas ep © Ta pev aixuardwra arododvar Tov 
Baciréa “Pwpators, dpyvpiov dé rpocbetvan tadayta TovToLs ExaTov. 

7. 9. 13 ovvOnropeba, ef © TE pH eEeivar aitois dpacbar mpods tas 
pnderore 7oXELOV. 

8. 27. 1 édocav rioters emi TovTos, €b’ © Tapavtivovs éAevdepwoeyv Kal pyTE 
popous mpagerGa. (Note the future infinitive.) 

ép’ & te occurs but twice. 7. 9. 4, 13. 

émt TovTw, ép’ @ 5. 67. 107. 

émt Toros, €p’ @ 5. 76. 107; 8.27. 1. 2°. 

éxt TolG OE, ed’ o fle HIG ibs We 

ep’ » with demonstrative omitted, 1. 16. 97; 1. 31. 8, 88. 12; 2. 46. 
GGL. 


In 1. 62. 85; 3. 22. 4, 24. 33, the simple infinitive is found after 
éml Toiade; wide ‘‘Epexegetic infinitive=s.” Kiih. 584, A. 4. 

6. INFINITIVE AFTER Nouns, ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, AND PRO- 
Nouns. —The infinitive may be used after nouns, adjectives, 
adverbs, and pronouns denoting ability, fitness, ease, time, need, 
and their opposites; in fact, all such as express the same rela- 
tions as verbs which take aninfinitive. G. MT. 758; Kuh. 473, 3. 

1) Mouns (=h)."© 

a) Simple infinitive. 

I. 13. I A€yew wpa epi TOV mpoKEmevor. 

I. 15. II dvayKyn ovyxwpeiv Tas dpxas Kal Tas brofécas elvar Wevdetis. 
I. 49. 3 Katpov elvat Aetv. 

. 78.13 pel’ Eavtod cvotpareve eovoiay edwxe. 

. 8. 10 ‘Pwpatous KaAALoTov eOos etl petarropever Oar Kal Bonfeiv. 
25. IL mpoVeow exovres toAopKely TOUs TUuTEpevyoras. 

. 86. 11 rapayyeApa te Sedopevov Av poveve Tods tromimTovTas. 
118. 4 peyadas 8 efyov eAridas THs “Powys aitas éverGar Kvpror. 
. 80. 12 AaBovtes dé cvyXapyya rojcacba THy drodvow. 


ne ww NN H 


28. 4 év als nv wapakAnots Oappeiv Kai weve. 

Also duvapyus, Kupta, 6puy, évToAy, etc. 

6) Infinitive with ws (—"h)'.—Besides the simple infinitive 
after nouns, there is one occurrence of ws with the infinitive in 
‘the same construction. G. MT. 588, 608; Aw. 585, 5. 

3. II. 3 eyeveo Tis Kaipds ads ext Adyov axPjvae Thy tro.Kovpovpevny aToTiav 
éy avtois; cf. 1. 49. 3. 
2) Adjectives (=g).’” 
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I. I. 4 txavov éote tpoxadéoacba Kai rapopynoac. 
I. 54. 3 
POD 
, ‘ ‘\ ec ~ ‘ XN /, > “A > - 

I. 74. 9 ovvynbes wore ev droxwpely wore O€ radi ex petaBodrns eyxetpeiv. 

50. 6 

, n > St ad , 

58. 10 petlovos Tuxelv Hoav aor TYmwpias, 


expvyeiv duvatos wv. 


€rouwor 7oAEMELY NOaY. 

tovs MeyadoroXiras tpobvjmous eivar pepe. 
, a , 

IOL. 3 TpOxElpos Ov TvpTAEKET Oat. 


¥ ‘ 2 és EYyaatg os » a 
- 102. 3 OVTE Yap AVTECAYELY ACLOKPEWS TV OUTE rapa Boney. 


d - 
. 112. 9 Sevol yap “Pwpator kai Geors eErAacacba Kal avOpwrovs. 


www Nn DN 


. 8.10 Kivdvvedoat dvoxpnoro, 
Also ézitydevos, Kvptos, ayabds, evopkos, etc. 


3) averas (=) 


i. Sz. 0 duexrAciv Kal erupaiver Oar advvatws elxov. 


2.50. 4 of MeyadoroNXirat rpoOvpuws Eoxov i€var Kat mapaKadeiv. 21. 22. I. 
4) Pronouns (oios, tds Te and aos (—=q).* 


1. 26. 2 ovyx oiol 7’ Hoav éritpere. 
I. 36. 3 olol 7’ dy dvadéepev. 
é8 bE DIN = LA 8 wie A / / CAD I YP? 
Io. 23. 7 €0€l TUVEULCELY ETL TOTOUTOV WOTE OELVH TH TAXEL TPOTAaYELV, ep ogov 
ovlvyotvtas Kal cvoToxovvtas duapevely. 
39-14. 5 Suad<porro Oe eri rogodtov éf’ doov didaoKew Kat reiGew dmép TOV 


apoio Bytrovpevor. 
In 10. 29. 1; 29. 8. 4 Hultsch corrects olos to olds Te. 





PREPOSITIONAL OBjEcT (==k).?—7rAnv, which is used six times 
as a quasi-preposition with the genitive of the articular infinitive, 
is twice used as an adverb with the anarthrous infinitive. G. MT. 
803 b; Kih. 479. 2. 

6. 32. 6 ovdéev Erepor def voetv ARV Sv0 oTpatias Tvvyppoo bax, 


8. 37. 4 ducaddy oddey rAHv Eroipovs civar Tpds TO TapayyeAACpuEVOV. 


8. Purpose.*® 

1) Distinct and specific. 

a) Without attendant particle (—d)."3—The infinitive is used 
to express the distinct and specific purpose of the action or state 
of the governing verb. G. MT. 770-75; Kuh. 473, 7 and A. 13: 


2.8.12 ws érarocteiAal Tivas TOV TappyoLacdpevov TOV mpecBewv amoKTEtVvaL. 
5- 3. 5 Tovs bE Maxeddvas Edipxe citoAoyetv. 5. 8. 43; 8. 33. 6. 
7.17.9. Tors de Sud THs TANS Adeis etpyetv TOs Tvveyyi€ovTas. 
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5: 14. 11 ws av duateraypevor pev mpos Tov “AmeAARv mdoas ewrroduety Tals 
érBoAais avrov. 

I. 88.9; 6.58. 6; 35. 4.9; 3-70. 7 (vide Hultsch,; Fleckeisen, 1864, p. 4473 
1884, p- 742). 

In Polybius the infinitive is always active or middle, never 
passive. 

6) With preceding @o7te (or ws) (=e).8—éoTe with the infini- 
tive may be used to express a consequence which is aimed at as 
mpuenose. . G. MT.587, 3; Kwk. 534, 2, d. 

3- 92. 6 dvtirapiye Tots Todeulos, Hote py Soxely Tois atTdv cvppdaxols 
exxwpely Tov bralOpwv. 

16. 37.2 €gamreorere Tovs EriAeKTovs, Hote eritpéxey THY AakwviKHV. 3. 43- 
Wane O.1£2°5 TO..40. 1, :46..7; 32. 7. L2. 


2) Modified and general without attendant particle (=o).%>— 
“The infinitive is used to express, with diminished purpose force 
and with a general rather than a specific bearing, that for which, 
or with reference to which, the action or state of the governing 
verb is performed or exists.” Cf. Burton 368. 


PueetonTl av ciety éxou, and 4. 26. 3; 8. 13. 7} 9: 35-53 II. 29. 7; 16. 

ewe. 30. 0. 55 34+ 10. 7. 
I. 7.9 ov pv eixdv ye rovely ovdev, I. 21. 7, 81. 1; 3. 10. 33 16. 20. 7; 

go. 3. 6. 

2. 12. 8 dredcEavro peréxey “Pwpatovs. bP Be Ly yy Alay, Oc 

Peete ©) TO, 26. 25 12. T2..75\ 27. 22.05) 20> O. 7a 

ii iuke 7:40; 12:4; Acts 4:14. 

g. PARENTHETIC ABSOLUTE INFINITIVE (=r).34—This use 
occurs thirty-four times in parenthetic phrases which limit or 
qualify the whole statement or only some word in the sentence. 


G. MT. 776-83; Kish. 585, 3. 


I. I. 2 ws Eos eimeiv.” 
3-49. 7 ws eizreiv.® 
3. 6. 4 moddXod ye Seiv.3 
5. 52- 13 puxpod deiv.* 

Each of the following occurs once. 
4. 2. 3 ds axonv é€ axons ypapev. 
33. 6. 3 ds emol doxeiv. 
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I. 2. 6 ioxvas ciety. 

I. 4. 3 doov ye Kal quads eidévar, 

21. 20. 5 TéAos 8 cimeiv. (drAGs 8 ciwety 8. 11. 13 in a quotation from 
Theopompus.) 


10. PREDICATE INFINITIVE (=u).??—The infinitive may be 
used as a predicate nominative or accusative. G. MT. 745; Kwh. 
472, b. In Polybius, however, it is used only as predicate 
nominative. 

2. 49. I avrae (€vtoAds) 8 Aoav vrodeKvivat Kal Sndodv. 
5. 99- 2 2 yap OAn pdGears Hv ait@ THs oTpateias éLerely Tas OnBas. 
6. 33. 2 6 dpkos éoriv pydey KAeWev, GAA Kav ety TL, TodT’ dvoioew emt 

Teves NUNLAPNOUS. GB. .1S. 77; LO. '38.. 55 LOnQuds 27a 

11. Ipiv,3 mpw 7,33 mpdrepov 7° WITH THE INFINITIVE (=x). 
G. MT. 626-31, 651-54; Azh. 568, 1, d.—Infinitive with mpi: 
Q.,43. 2, (perf. inf.); 11. 25..2 (pres: inf.); 16. 22. 44(4Gbaimie, 
In 9. 43. 2 the mpiv-clause is preceded by a verb compounded 
with zpoe. In each the leading sentence is affirmative. 


9: 43. 2 mpoexdaravarat piv €xBodnv eis Oddatrav rerouoOar, 


Infinitive with wplv 7.—In the leading sentence $@av occurs 
once, I. 66. 3; mpdécev once, 6. 49. 2; mpoTepov six times, 10. 32. 
10; 12. 6°. 9; 14. 2..6, 7; 29. 27.2; 31. I. 1; verb:compounmed 
with mpo once, 12.5.7. In every case, except 4. 85. 6) (pres, 
inf.), wply 7 is used with the aorist infinitive. mptv 7 with the 
infinitive follows a negative clause eleven times: 4. 31. 1, 85. 6; 
Gi4g.2; 10. 45.45.12: 6°. 9; 14. 2:°6,°75 20.27. 2;.30nnegmmee 
2a./12 1, Occurrences not cited above|are: I. 20,12) 4 amuee 
RMOONOR S. 7 aiid 243.45) 28. Ong; 35. hl. Sh Sy kee 
6. 49. 2 py mpocbev Ace THy ToAOpKiay mpiv 7 Edelvy THY Meconvyy. 

Cf. mptv 7 with indicative after negative clause. 

39. II. 6 ov mpdrepoy eAyke mpiv 7 Si€POerpe Ta perpaxca. 

Infinitive with m1 poTepov 7: follows a positive clause four times; 
1.58. 6; 2. 35..6;.6. 23. 11; 15. 18. 1; a, negative clamsenwmice. 
1 Koes ats Rn ec dane 
2. 35. 6 mwdoas eeAdyxwou Tas oerepas eAridas mpdtEpov 7) mapaxwpnoat 

Tivos TOV dvayKaiwv. 
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12. INFINITIVE WITH THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE (=w).%—The 
infinitive is used as the genitive subject of the neuter impersonal 
participle in the genitive in place of the omitted noun or pro- 
noun. Kih. 486, 1, A. 2; Spieker pp. 336 f.; Goetzeler p. 26. 


I. 36. 8° mpoorecdvros 8 aitois eaptiew tov aroAov Tods “Pwuaiovs Kal 
pedAav adGs exit tHv AcBinv roeicPar Tov TAODV. 2. 54. 10; 3. 40. 2; 
eeAeace G5. 4, O2. 4°; 7.3.75. 10.42... 

2. 70. I mpocayyeAGevtos ate Tos “IAAvpiods ropHeiv THY Xwpav. 2. 5. 6; Q. 
Mec S- 20..13 LO. 4i.-4. 

2,20. 7 ddkavros b€ odior xpyoacGa Tois rapotow. Cf. 2. 50.9. 

Cf. Demosthenes (ed. Baiter Kaiser) 17. 28; 23. 169; 23. 143; 24. 80; 

Baebes 50. 185 50.17; 59. 116. 


Polybius has several other ways in which to express the 
same thought. 
(1) A noun may be the subject of a finite verb. 


21.25. 8 mpocerece Hyyy TEpl THS KaTa THY "Aciav pans. 


(2) The infinitive clause may be the subject of an impersonal 
verb. 


24.8. 10 mpooérece mapayevécOar Tovs mperBevtds. 30. 20. 13 31. 27. 6. 


(3) The fact that a previous event was made known could be 
expressed by a genitive absolute. 


2. 8. 13 mpoorerdvTos Tov yeyovdTos eis THY Pwunv. I. 62. I. 
5-48. 17 TovTwy rpoo7ecdvTwv. 

10. 28. 6 eSayyeAGevros aire. 

14. 8.1 dy ducadnbertov. 


(4) The statement in the form of a 6tt-clause may be the 
subject of an infinitive. 
2. 53. 5 dua To mpoorecety ait didtt KaTedppOar cup Baiver tv Tov Apyetwv 
moAw. 
(5) The 67-clause may be in apposition with the noun of the 
genitive absolute. 
37. 2. 5 TOD Adyou mpoorimToVTOS OTL WUKG. 
IO. 49. I yevomevns 8€ THs mpocayyeAias bidTt ovpBatver Tov pev EvOvdnuov 
peta THs Suvapews elvan wept Tarrovpiay. 
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(6) The genitive absolute may be followed by a clause intro- 
duced by a relative pronoun. 


. 61. 2 mpoorecovtwy rapa Ocodorov ypaupatwv év ois avtov exaAe K.T.A. 
3 7) p poppy 


(7) The articular infinitive with Tov may stand in the genitive 
absolute. 


, 3 RA a , s NET , 
I. 60. I Tpoo7TETOVTOS GUTOLS TOV TETAEVKEVOL oToAw TOUS Pwpaiovs. 


(8) A clause introduced by 674 may take the place of the 
genitive subject of the participle. 


3. 40. 14 Tois 8 ev TH ‘Pdyyn zpoorecdvtos Stu ro TETUPTOV oTTpUaTOmeEdoV 

TrepetAnmpmevov td TOV Bolwy woAopkeitar KaTa KpadTos. 3. I12. 6. 

13. INFINITIVE WITH ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE (=z).°—The par- 
ticiple of impersonal verbs in the neuter accusative singular is 
used as an accusative absolute with an infinitive. G. MT. 851- 
54; Kuh. 487; Spieker p. 336. 

2. 2. 8 deov otparnyov Eerepov aipeiofa. 7. 16. 7; 23. 10. 13} 32. 13. 5. 

4. 27. 4 TWapov Tavavtia 7roveiv. 

g. 24. 3 éfov (conjecture) AaPeiv. 

IO. 30. 4 @s yap déov Tovs oAeuiovs roveiobar THY dvaBacw, ovTwS 

TUpPETKEVATAVTO. 

10. 43.9 mporAnpu dé xe ravTwv advvarov. 


12. 20. 7 duvdpevoy ywwoKev THY TOY ToAELLWY Tapovatay. 
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CHAPTER RAM. 
USES OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE IN POLYBIUS. 


I. VERBAL SuBJECT (=a).2°—The infinitive with 70 is used as 
the subject nominative or accusative of a finite verb or infinitive. 
It has either the form of a substantivized infinitive with the 
article, as TO SH (2. 41. 3; 3..O1. 0), Te via (3, 63. 11), orota 
substantivized sentence with 70, the whole being used as the sub- 
ject of a finite verb or infinitive, as (1. 4. 4) vréAaBov avayKaiov 
€lvat TO (1) TapaduiTrely nd’ edcar TrapeAOely aveTIcTAaTWS TO KANK- 
oTOV dpa Kal opedipwrartov éeritHdevpa THS TUXNS. The latter is by 
far the more common usage. G. MT. 790, 806; Kih. 478, 4, a. 


na > = 
I. I. I dvayKatov iv TO mpotperec Oar wavTas. 
I. 35. 2 TO duamiotely TH TYXH Evapyeotatov epavyn Tac”. 
I. 62. 6 Tov yap aiTod vouoréov Wyenovos elvat 70 divacGar BrEre. I. 83. 3, 


Bee 2. 22.51, 26. 5, 29: 5, 50. 6; 51. 6, 63. 53 3. 21..9, 32. 10. 


2. VERBAL OsjEcT.*°—The infinitive with te, Tod, or T@ is 
used as the object of verbs taking an object in the accusative, 
genitive, or dative. G. MT. 791, 793, 798, 799; Kuh. 478, 4, b, 
roma oi : 

1) a) With to as the object of a verb (=d).*—The infinitive 
with 7é is used as the object of verbs governing the accusative. 


3- 63. 6 Tots Eopevors TO Civ. 

4. 61. 6 wept rAcicrov rovovpevor TO KopicacOar Tv “ApBpaxiav rapa Tov 
emma TO. 28. 5, 37. 4; 11. 28. 8; 16. 10. 1 CONj.;. 16. 34. 11; 
Potts 31. 23. 8; 30. 10.8. 


6) With rod as the object of a verb (=00).*—The infinitive 
with Tod is used as the object of such verbs as take a genitive 
object. 


4. 19. 10 oroxalopevor Tod Soxely povov. 21. 28. 9g. 

4. 82. 8 xarexpdrnoe Tod yevéerOar otpatrnyov “Exjpatov, tov de Tipokevov 
éxmrecelv. 28. 13. 13.” 
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3. 32. 10 duadepw; 3. 71. 4; 12. 25%. 6 mpovoew; 5. 100. I1 avTexw; 
7.13. 77 eyyevouor; g. 12. 8 mpoodéouar; g. 32. 2 Gpxw; 10. 23. g 
KpaTéw; II. 30. 3 dmadddoow; 5. 66. 6; 20. 10. 16 dArywpéw; 21. 
23. 3° 6peyw; 23. 10. 10 orepew; 23. 16. 13 perexw; 28. 9. 4 Ehime. 

The following are found for the first time in Polybius: 

I. 45.14 map’ ovdev eAOdvtes Tod racas aroBadeiv Tas TapackKevds. 

2.55. 4? map’ dXCyov AOE Tod pi) povov exrreceiy GANA Kal Tols dros KUVSv- 
PEUTOL,.) SLOTS) DUES. Lo. Os i305 Rep 5a asa: Goals 


II. 7. 1 OTe mapa puxpov €\Po Tod AaBeiv Tov "Arradov. 


Withthese- et). 4a 7a TAH2G.n7., 35. baa: 
c) With 7@ as the object of a verb (060). 5—The infinitive with 
T® is used with such verbs as take an object in the dative case. 


I. 23. 9 muotevovtes 5€ TH TaxvvauTeiv. 2. IO. 6. 

22. 18. 37 adopuy mev Xpopmevos TO pi) olov Tapayeyovévar Tov ‘Ovopacror, 
GAAG pnd’ éxi TOV civeyyus TOTWY yeyovevat, 

30. 8. 8 mpocaveixe TH Cv. 

2) Object of verbs of hindering, separation, etc. (=v).°—The 
infinitive is used as the object of verbs of hindering, separation, 
denial, doubt, mistrust, contradiction, opposition, omission, etc. 
—verbs which contain a negative in themselves. Besides the 
simple infinitive with or without m7, these verbs may take (a) the 
infinitive with 7é, or (4) the infinitive with tod or Tod py. The 
infinitive with 70 pw, To wa ov does not occur in Polybius. 
Gon: So7—145)\ Kah. 5.14, 2,03, 4,5, As O: 

@) Infinitive with 70.4 
I. 44. 4 TO pev diaxwAvew Tov éximXovv aréyvwoav. Also 1. 48.10; 2.65. 

1375 je 2-0, 74.157; Sea- 5,170.23 8. 302) 14. 10. 16 aah ee 
I. 54. 5° To mapaBadrXAcoOar kal mpoodyev amedoxivace. 3. 86. 8,95. 55 6. 
Rone ONeGn 05 EOn 304 Fe slS. AGuOs: Skea Liye 3s 
2. 63. I TO pev xopnyeiv arrodeyer. 
2. 60. 7 ovtws éxAurety TO Cv. 
3. 106. 10 TO TAELwW ypade Tapyooper. 

6) Infinitive with Tod.5? 

I. 29. 5 TOU wey mapapvAdrre Tov éritAovy dréyvwoav. I. 48. 17; 9. 7-9- 
I. 31.5 dwéoxov Tov pérew tals yvdpots. 2. 6. 97, 57- 33 3-8. 113 5- 9+ QO» 
T Aa 13 SONGS. 105 Q.136. 45 TA 40..2P WHahigy Vu 2Opo;ne seer 
6: 23) 23549. 4°3 24: TO.) 03.24. TT. 145 3214.18, 23, 0; 90. th eae 
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I. 39. 7 Tov GOpoile dréornoav. 1.87. 2; 3. 2.5, 19- 43 4. 71. 173 10. 
MeO TAG bathe TOs 3 i. Oe 

2. 68. 3 apeuevor Tov xpyoOar. 5. 104. 57; 11. 14. 6; 15. 29. 77; 16. 6. 73 
fa; 2040. 9; 31. 7.3. 

3. 63. 12 Siawevdw; 4. 11. 4 drodekiaw; 10. 17. 12; 12. 18. 5 Acirw; 
13. 3. 2 dmadAotpiow; 15. 10. 7 dweAmilw; 16. 3. 12 dpapTavw. 


c) Infinitive with rod p7.4 


2. 14.6 Xela Tod pH ovvarrew aio. 

2. 37. If duaAAadTre TOD pH pas TOAEWS OidDeow ExeLv. 

5. 4.10 duerpepay rod py TeAcovorpynoa THY KaTaAnWW THs TOAEWS. 

21. 25. 7 doxov yodaricba ta Kata tHv AitwXtav Tod pydeva Sivacbat 


~ AN / 3 cal . 
Kakorroely THV Xopav avtov. Cf. 18. 3. 3. 


This last example is classified by Hewlett as infinitive of pur- 
pose, but it seems better to explain the sense of the passage to 
classify it as a genitive objective infinitive. Vide Kiih. 478, 4, c; 
Rif, 8. 10, 0. 

3. APPOSITION (=c).4°—The infinitive with the article td, rod, 
or T@ may stand in apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun. 
The infinitive with 7¢ may be in apposition with a nominative or 
accusative. G. MT. 804; Kih. 478, 5. 

a) Infinitive with To. 


3. 4. 9° ov yap 51 Tor’ elvar TéAos troAnTTEov ev TpdypacW, TO ViKRoOL Kal 
moinoacbat ravtas bh’ EavTovs. 

3. 4. 12 Tov’ é€orar TeAEcLOvpynpa, TO yvOvar THY KaTaoTACW Tap’ ExaoToLs. 

3. 70. II els Tpdros éoTiv OvTOS TwTypias, TO TvVEXHS KaLvoToLEly Gel TAS TOV 
ouppaxwv €Amidas. 

3. 84. 77 TovTo ToLovpevor, TO pH Pevyew pode Neiwe Tas TAses. 

4. 57- 11 trokapPavovtes yap TovTo TéAos eclvat Tov Katacyxeiv adAoTpiav 
mod, TO yeverOar TOY wvAWVwV evTds. 3. 20. 43 4. 79. 373 4. 80. 47, 
Pee DE 8 Os, L. 3, WO EL. LOn6f O10 975. OO. 1 OR aa ema 
Reet 25 2, 25°. 75 LS. TA. E32, 33. 2).3304 5 2122. 7 ween One wee. 
Say Pee 


6) Infinitive with ov. 


2. 35. 8 ovre ay Tis drooTtain THs TeAevTalas eAridos Tot Siaywviler bat wept THs 
odetepas xwpas. 
3. 8. 10% roiov rp@yya TovTov diKaidtepoy, Tod éxdodvar mev TOV aitLoy TOV 
GOLKNLAT WV. 
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c) Infinitive with vo. 


4. 29. 4 TO TOV KrertTav PddAov To'THW padLOTA TO TpdTHW ThdAAETAL, TO YH 
movelv aAAHAos TH Sikaua. 

5. 38. 7 TovTw diudepwr, TH woretoOar Thy Siatav ev peiLov. Seopwrypiw. 
3025447. ° : 

2. 37. Il TovTw povw duadrAatreav, TO py TOV adTov mepiBorov brapxeww Tots 


KATOLKOVOLY GUTHV. 


4. PuRposE (=e).”*—The infinitive with Tov is used to denote 
purpose. G. MT. 798; Kuh. 478, 4, c; Hultsch, Flecketsen, Vol. 
CXXIX, pp. 742-44. 


I. 12. 6 dvadpapovtes ETL TOs xpovors TOD pydev aropnua Karadurety. 

2. 34. 1 €orevoay Tov py TvyxopnOjvae THY eipyvnv adTois. 

5. 102. 6 cuvuroKpilets Tod pa Soxeiv Niav Eropos eivar, 5. 31. 3; 7. 16. 73 
18. 35. 3; 28. 8.6; 29.9. 12 (7); 4. 18. 11 (if kee be Omiiteanyem 
36. 1 (if €ws be omitted), 3. 70. 7 (cf. footnote in text). 


All the above have Tov p7. 


12. 28%. 3° abros yoo TyALKavTyV tropewevnKevan Sarravyv Kal KaxoTabeay Tod 
ouvayayeiv Ta rap’ Acovpiwy tropvyjpata Kal toAuTpaypovncat Ta Avyvwv 
€0n. 

Also 10. 46. 3, if tov be read with Aultsch; 4. 74. 8, if Tov 
be read instead of the mpos to of Aultsch. 
5. Limitinc Nouns anp ADJEcTIvES.—The infinitive with rod 

is used as a genitive limiting nouns and adjectives. G. MT. 798; 

Kiih. 478, 4, ¢. 

a) Infinitive with tod after nouns (=/).°—The infinitive with 

Tov is used as a limiting genitive after nouns. 

I. 1.2 povnv didacKadov tod divacba tropéepev. 

I. 49. IO THs TE TOU viKay €Arridos. 

I. 22. 2 pos TapacKevnv TOU vavpaxeiv. 

I. 62. 6? Tov TE TOU viKaY, Gpotws de Kal TOY TOD AEireTGaL KaLpOV. 


There are are thirty-one nouns used with this limiting genitive: 


avvyGea, 2. 20. 8; aitla, 2. 38. 9; apxnyds, 2. 38.9; BeBawrys, 2. 40. 2; 
eEovoia, 3.29. 7; apoppy, 3.69. 8; mpdpacis, 3. 108. 5; xpovos, 3. I12. 
5; TeAOS, 4. 57. 11; éwuBoAry, 5. 62.7; wapaderypa, 5. 111. 73 Kupia, 
6. 15. 67; érueAea, 6. 35. 12; metpa, 8. 9. 6; oivOyua, 8. 27. 3; mpo- 
vo, 11. 2. 107; éros, 12. 16. 12; mapdmtwors, 12. 25*. 10; evvouw, 15. 
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1.127; Opuy, 15. 4. 8; Karapxy, 15. 33. 1; ddvvapia, 15. 34. 5; mpoAnyis, 
16. 32. 4; Adyos, 18. 15. 15; eumddiov, 18. 22. 4; dpxy, 22. 8. 8; onuciov, 
24.13. 1. 
6) Infinitive with tod after adjectives (—g).**—The infinitive 
with Tov is used as a limiting genitive after adjectives. 
GlTLOS, I. 40. 167 altuos eddKer yeyovevar Tod rahi dvabappnoa tas meliKas 
duvdpers Kat Kkparjoa tov braiOpwv. 1. 43. 8, 57. 7°; 9- 3-973 13. 4.8; 
Be (6 ot scral Nek 
21. II. 2 ovK GAAOTpLOs Hv Tod Kow_wwvely. 


2 


é Serate. 10°; 23. 4. 6; 24. 11. 1 
29. 9. Q TOU eveyKeiy TadTa KUpLos trNpxEV. 
39. 9: 12 Greipos Tov veiv. 

Of the four adjectives used with this limiting genitive, 
aNXOTpLOS, KUpLOS, and a7elpos, are each used but once. 

6. PREPOSITIONAL OpjEcT (=£).?3°—The infinitive with the 
article is used, like a noun, as the object of a preposition, the 
article being in the case required by the preposition. G. MT. 
Sop, wh. 478, 4, C3 470, 2. 

The following is a list of the prepositions and quasi-preposi- 
tions used by Polybius: 

With the genitive: yapiv%, epi, brép*9, éx*5, Evexev or Evexats, 
mpo™?, €ws®, mrnv®, xopiss, wéxpu3, €Ew?, avev'. 

With the dative: aa, émis', év74, mpds?. 

With the accusative: dvds, mpos%5°, eis 74, éri3, weTa33, mrept??, 
mTapat. 

The superior numbers refer, not to the number of the occur- 
rences of the preposition to which they are attached, but to the 
number of infinitives which are thus used, two or more infinitives 
sometimes appearing with one preposition. 

Three of these prepositions are used with two cases: zepé with 
genitive and accusative, éw¢ and mpos with the dative and 
accusative. 

1) Prepositions with the genitive.” 

xapw, for the sake of, is prepositive in Polybius. 

I. 39. 8 é&yxovta d€ povov érAnpwoav vats xXdpiv TOU Tas ayopas Kouilew 
Tols OTpaTor cdots. 
3.42. 4 TANGos 7OpoicOn BapBdpwv xdpw Tod Kwvev THY Tov Kapyndoviwv 
dia Bacw. 
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By allowing the infinitive to take a subject accusative Polybius 
uses this construction to express purpose. 


8. 28. 1 ererdpicto oxi as appwortdv, xdpiv Tod pi Oavydlew axovovras 
‘ LS / 
tous Pwuaiovs. 5. 88. 6; 9g. 41- Q, K.T.A. 


Because of the frequent use of this construction the number 
of cases of tva, etc.,to express purpose (see Fassbaender and Brief) 
is comparatively small. 

mep(.—This is a common classical usage — 

a) After verbs of saying, writing, etc., where the preposition 
is necessary. 


I, 18. 10 wore roAAaKis BovrAever Gar wept TOD Ave THY woALOpKiaV. 
~ X\ / > I 4 , ‘ ‘\ > ‘ ‘\ ~ 
24.1.5 Tois d€ huydow éernyyetAato ypaew mpos Tovs “Axalods wept Tod 


~ > \ > ‘ > 4 
KateAGeiv aitovs eis THY oiketav. . 


6) Where the genitive without zepé is admissible and 7repé is 
pleonastic. 


8. 18. 10 wept d& Tod wapeceAOeiv Tov “Apiavov Kal waAw amedOeiv éxeivov 
exeAeve ppovriley. 


30. 22.5 mapaxovoartes of Pddvor repi Tod Tas ppovpas efayayeiv. 


umép.—Used in the same way as Trepi. 
a) Where v7ep is necessary to the sense. 


, c ~ € ~ A \ /, > 5 A ~ a fe 
I. 43. I cvAAaAnoartes avtols Urep TOU THY TOALY EvdovvaL Tots Pwators. 
5. 18.6 trép d& rod ro devov nav eri ohas ovtws d£€ws odde drevoeiro 


s ha 207 
TApaTrav aAvUTWV ovoeis. 


6) Where the genitive without a preposition is admissibleand 
urrép is pleonastic. 


3. 87. 5 exowwdvTo orovdiy Kal mpdvoiav irép Tod éxikoupelv Tots év “IraAta 
mpaypacu. Cf. II. 2. 10’. 
5.94.9 éyévero Talis Te rédeow eAmis brép Tod wy BapvvOnoerIau Tals ciapo- 
pats. (Ch 1. 49.10; (1, 02. -A. 
€x, — 
1) From, of departure. 
2. 21. 2 ex tov Lav ekexdpnoav. 


“4 2 , a , e ‘ See > A A 
23. 16. 13 Tovros érérage Tapaxphuo mavTas adtovs edyew ex Tov Lhv. 
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2. a) From, by, of source of knowledge. 


maT. 3 djAos Ov €& adtod Tod ciuwray Ste dvoapecretrac. 
14. 2.7 0 Nopas éreiaOy €x rod pdvar tors mpeoBes py zpoTepov aradXay?- 


cerbar rpiv 7 AaBely Tas azroKpicets. 
6) From, of source of advantage or disadvantage. 


3-17. 4 ToAAG rpoopwpevos ebypynota mpds TO L€AAoV ek TOD KaTa KpdTos Edeiv 
aitTHy. 


. 62. é eivat 8 €k Tov viKav GOXov, éx dé TOU paYomevous TL mabety. 
3: 93+ 4 0 : [axou 


évexev or évexa.—Used like xdpwv, for the sake of, and like it, 
prepositive in Polybius. 


» ‘\ ~ ~ , > ‘ A »” 4 > ~ A 
3. 4. 10 ovTe yap odenel rols médas ovddels vody exwv Evexev aiTod TOD 
Kataywvicad Gat Tovs avTiTatTomevous. 


I5. 16. 3? tous K Sovious €Onke € v dD LX pea i L 
5: . 3 TOUS APXNOOVLOUS € NKE EVEKGA TOV T POEKAVOAL, AXpeLWwoat, avayKaoael. 


évexev is used for évexa to avoid hiatus. Cf. Hultsch, “Uber 
den hiatus bei Polybius,” Philologus, Vol. XIV (1859), pp. 288— 
319. ‘‘Aehnlich unterscheiden sich évexa und évexev, nur dass 
letzteres nicht ausschliesslich vor vocalen sonden haufig auch vor 
consonanten steht. Hiatus macht évexa nur 2. 36. I, wo es mit 
Benseler)zu elidiren ist” (p. 290). 

apo—Used as a subititute for piv. 


2.63. 2 mpo Tov ovveivar TA TpOTTETTWKOTA Tas SuVapeLs. 
, A“ ¢ Cal \ “~ / ‘ 4 
3. 25. I cvvOyKas roodvtat ‘Pwpaior, rpo Tod cveTtncacOa Tos Kapyxydovious 
/ 
TOV TOAEMOV. 


€ws, until, so far as, which was generally expressed by éws ob 
or €ws with indicative or subjunctive. 


29) Bie iN A , o A a , 
I. 69. Io ovo’ abTo TovTO TEpietvayTEs Ews TOD yv@vat 7OTEpoV K.T.A, 
5. 10. 3 GANG pexpe TovTOV ToACUaY Kal PiAoverKOY, Ews TOD AaBely aoppas. 


TAY, except, same as Yops. 


2. 60. 8 ovdevos érvye dervod AV TOD KaTarovTicOAvaL. 
8.9. 5 éBovretdcavto rdons éAridos reipav AapBavey ANY Tod dia moALop- 


4 c3 ~ ‘\ td 
kias éXely Tas Supaxovoas. 


Cf. wAnv with anarthrous infinitive. 
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yopis.— 
a) Without. 
2.51.6 BonOjoa Xwpis Tod Kopicacba tov “AxpoxdpwOov Kat aBetv dSpy- 
THpLov. 
7. 11. 5 €i wev xwpis Tov rapagrovdjca. Meconviovs dvvy Kpatetv Tod Tomo 
TOUTOV. 
6) Besides, apart from. 
‘ ‘ A“ , > ‘ ec , ~ c ‘ J 
3. 32. 4 Xwpis yap Tov roAAaTAaclous aitas trapxew TOV yMETEepwv Dromvy- 
, poe ~ > Seer ‘4 Doe 1 ae \ > , 
parwv, ovoe kataaBety €€ adtav BeBaiws ovdéev oldv Te TOds avay.WwoKOVTAS. 
6. 46. 6 xwpis Tod wapaBrérew Tas TyALKa’Tas Suadopas, Kal woAtv by Tiva 
Aoyov ev eryerpw duatiGevrac. 
meéeypt, uniil. 
3. 92. 5 DaBios SE wéexpe Tod ovvdiar Tois Toros EorrEvoE. 
37. 1. 6 mporepov pév yap maor meroAcunkevar péxpl TOU KpaTHoaL Kal 
ovyxwpnoa Tos avtTitagapevovs. 
” 
€&@.— 
I. 15. 3 Tov pev lépwvd pyor ovtws ew yevéerGar Tod ppoveiv, 


30. 4. 5 €€w Tov dpoveiv yevouevor, 


é€w is used but twice, as cited, in the phrase=¢o be beside 
oneself. 

” - ° 

avev, without—a common usage which has but one example 
in Polybius. 
22. 13. 8 advvatov eivar TO KuHoal TL TOV DroKELevwY avev TOD TapaBHAvaL 


\ ‘ / ‘\ bere 
Kal Ta dikava Kal TQ OOLO, 
2) With the dative.?” 


dua, at the same time with, together with. A rare construction 
in classical prose, used very frequently by Polybius, second only 
to dua te. The main verb is often modified by a temporal adverb: 
ev0éws, Tapayphua, TapavTixa. 

a) With the present infinitive used thirty-one times, it repre- 
sents an action which began just before the action expressed by 
the main verb, and may continue with it. 


LA ‘ Lal , ~ ‘ , 
I. 23. 5 dua d€ To rAnordlew TvvGewpodvTes TOUS KOpakas. 
¢ SN - , 3 , ec A \ , A , 
2. It. 8 dua b€ TH tpocexev ExaTepas uod Tas Svvapels, Tapaxpnwa maALV 
avnxOnoarv. 
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6) With the aorist infinitive, used eighty-four times, the action 
is represented as taking place immediately before the action 
expressed by the main verb. 

1. 68. 8 dua TO cvyxwphoa Ta TEpl TOV dWwviwy adtois Tots Kapxndovious 
ev0ews ere Zauvov. 
2.57.4 dua yap TO Katacxely TH TOAW "Apatos TapavTixa Tapyyyere, k.T.A. 

c) Present and aorist infinitives may be used in the same 
sentence. 

1.76.7 dpa 8 TH Tors trmeis broorpvar, tiv d€ Aournv SWwapw erdyev, 
evOews Epevyov. 

3. 65. 4 dpa 88 7G wAnoidLew abrois Kat cuvidelv Tov KoviopTov éSarpdpevov 
eVOews GUVETATTOVTO TPOS PAX. 

é7¢.— Used with the articular infinitive to denote (1) purpose, 
but chiefly to denote (2) cause. 

(1) Purpose. 

I. 45. II én’ ait@ rovrw wap’ audotv taxGevtes, of pev emi TO TpepacOas Tos 
emi Tav épywy ot 6 eri TO py TpoerOa TavTa, 

(2) Cause, with verbs expressing emotion. 

2. 4. 6 mepixapis yevoevos ext TO Soxeiv Aitwdods veviKnKévat, 

2. 27. 4 eveAmis yevouevos el TO Soxeiv pécous Kata Topetay dzednpevar TOvs 
KeArovs. 

2. 41. 5 dvoapectycavres ext TO Mi) VOULMws apxeLV. 

3. 78. 5 Svaxepaivovtas émi TO Tov roAEHov Aap Bavew THy TpLByV. 

The perfect infinitive is used sixteen out of fifty-one times. 

I5. 5. 13 ovyxapels éxl 7H mavtas tryxdous reroujoba Tovs mpoTepov Dopake 
mrevOopevous, 
I, 41. I meptyapels Hoav ovx ovtws ézl TH Tovs TorEpLovs HAaTT@TOaL ws emt 
T@ Tovs idiovs TeHappyKevar, 
€v,— 
(1) Local sense. 
I. 51.9 Omep év TO varpaxeiv €oTe TpAKTLK@TATOV. 
1. 62. 4 mdous Tas TOD WKav ev TO ToAEMELY éEArridas. 
2. 29. 3 dmoxexAeerys waons THS év TO Aetrrer Iau ocwrnpias. 
(2) Temporal. 
6. 53. 2 Tas émuterevypevas ev To Liv mpdgeas. 
1. 23. 8 év 8& ro owveyyilew Bewpotvtes 70 cup BeBnKos. 
3. 79. 9 piav mapexopeva xpeiav ev TH Tecely Tots avOpwrrots, 
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mpos.— Nine of the ten occurrences of pos T@ are with ecué or 
yivowat in the sense of being zntent or determined upon, busy with. 





I, 50. I mpos TH vavpaxeiv OvTas. 

4€é be a \ a 5 5 , a 
2. 32. II TpacavTes O€ TUUTA TPOS TH OLAKLVOLVELELY TGV, 
3. 71. 1 éyiveto mpos TO OTpaTyyely TOvs brevayTiovs. 


3. 94. 10 Mapxos pods TO wapaBddrAcoOar Kai TO Saxivdvvevey Hv. 


In 12. 28. 12, where the text is weak, apes is used in the 
ordinary sense, desides: mpos T@ KateYreta Oa Exeivov. 

3) With the accusative.*3 

6:d.—This is the preposition used most frequently by Polybius, 
504 infinitives with 70 occurring after it. The present infinitive 
is used 339, perfect infinitive 124, aorist infinitive 39 times, and 
the future infinitive three times. 

The infinitive generally has a subject accusative, the construc- 
tion being a much-used substitute for the other constructions 
expressing cause. 

Present infinitive: 

I. 10. 3 rdpynoav dia 7d doxeiv E£opOadpov civar THY ddoyiav THs BonOecas. 

I. 10. 8 €seAXov Tas Svpaxovoas eravercoba dia TO Tacns cxedov deorolev 
THs adAns SuKeAias. 

I. 41. 6 dua TO pydepiav apoppnv Katareires ba odiow. 

Io. 8. 4 av with the present infinitive: dxovwy ote payor pev avdpes 
einoay eis xtAiovs Oia TO pydeva pndéror’ av iroAapPBavew OTL exivonoe Tis 


K.T.A, 
Aorist infinitive: 


2.7.6 e€érecov éx THs idias bia TO Tapacrovenaal TOs aiT@Y oiKeEious. 

2. 18.6 ov éroApnoay avregayayeiv “Pwyalor ta oTpatoreda 81a TO TpoKaTa- 
AnbOjvat Kal py Katataxynoat Tas dvvdpecs. 

3. 3. 31 ay with aorist infinitive: ef d€ pydeis Gv ToApnoa TovT’ eiretv 
GvOpwros ay, dua TO, Kav Kata TO TapoV EdTYXH, THY YE TEpL TOD wéAXoVTOS 
€Arida pndéror’ av etAdyws BeBardcacbar pndéva Tov vody éxovTwr, k.T.r. 

With the two cases of dy with infinitive present and aorist 
compare three cases of ova 7é with the future infinitive. 

3. 5. 8? mérecpar pev yap, Kav Te oupPy wept Nuas avOpwmwwov, ok dpyjoew 
THv brdbecw ovd’ aropyoev avdpv a&ioxpewy 51a TO KaAXOVS TOAXOVS 
kateyyunOycerOan Kat orovddcey ért TéeAOs ayayelv adtyy. 
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32. 16. 2 BovAopevos rictw Tapackevalew Tois weAXovor A€yerOar Tept avTod, 
‘\ \ / Cal ‘\ > , ‘\ ‘\ / / /, 
Tpos TO pyTE Siarropeiv Tos axovovtas bia TO wapaddosa Twa pavycerOac 


cal id ‘ cal \ / 
TOV GUpPaLvOvTwY ETA TATA EPL AUTOY. 


Perfect infinitive: 


I. 16. 7 dia 70 wodAHy evdevay yeyovevar TOV émiTydetwv. 
I. 20. 10 dua 7d pndeva Kexpnobar TorovTas oxadeow. 


Py \ \ \ iol Cer a > a] 4 / \ ? > lal 
2. 69. I 01a TO 7EpL THs avTOV EAEvHepias GvVedTAaVaL TOV OAOV ayova., 


™ pos. — 
(1) After verbs, zpos 7é and infinitive signifying the end of 
motion. 


I. 17.9 punoav mpos 76 ouTodoyeiv. 1. 69. 3. 
> / ‘ \ 4 > 4 
4. 32. 6 €tpdryoav pos To BAarTeEW adTors. 


32. 14. 10 mpondAde pos TO pirodo€ety. 


(2) Purpose. 
a) After adjectives and adverbs 


3. 17. 11 mpoOvjortepous 7pos TO Kuvovuvevely, 

3. 64. LI mavtwv exOipws exovTwv mpos TO KvdvveveLy. 

3: 109. I Tovs apxovTas ETOLmovs TapETKEvdKapev TPOS TO pévELY Kal pETEXELY 
TOV a’Tav aywvwr. 

12. 21. 5 ixavov TOmov mpos TO py) TOis TOAEMLOLS UTOTETTWKEVAL, 


6) After nouns. 


3. 63. 6 dua THY mpos TO Lpv érivpiav. 

3. 68. 9 od piv Hropovy ye oKHWEewv Tpds TO pH SoKeiv adtois HrTav elvar Td 
yeyovds. 

3. 69. 3 Setypa Bovdrdpuevos expepew pds TO pa) SedidTas dreAriLev, 


Byeestter verbs. 
1. 48. 5 Tapeckevacpévwv tpods TO padtws eurpnoOnva. Cf. 1. 88. 9. 


I. 62. 5 ovdev kaTeAcireTO pds TO awe. 

1. 88. 11 ddvas diaKe(wevor mpds TO waAw dvarapBave Tv mpds “Pwpacous 
amr éx Oey, 

3. 2.6 ovveBader’ adrois mpds TO put) pdovov dvaxtycacba, er. dé mpoodaPeiv, 


3. 60.13 mparrew Te mpods TO Gappicas Tors Bovdopevous. 
da) In free relation to the whole sentence. 


I. 79. 12 qpadv éyxparh yevéerOar orovddlovta mpos TO py Twas ddAa TavTAS 
Has dua TynwpyoacOar. 
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3. 40. 3 THY TAEvpay HodadiLovtTo, pds TO Trupevery Kal py TapwheicAar 7d 


OAov Epyov. 
(3) With e¢ué and yivowar.—Compare mpos Te. 


I. 26. 3 dvtwy b€ Tov pev pds TO KwAVEY TOV dE pos TO Baer Oa. 


I. 29. 3 €yivovro mpos TO ToXopkely aiTyv. I. 36.5; 1.55.5. 


(4) mpos to with the meaning, as regards, as faras .... 1s 
concerned, is found but once. 


1. 67. 4 mpos pev TO pa) Taxéws ovuppovycavtas aebetv unde SvoKxararAy- 
KTOUS elvat Tos WyovpEvols pHs oToxaCovTat TrovodvTES EK TOAAGY yev@V THY 

, ‘\ be ‘\ 8 5 4é \ “—- \ 6 ~ ‘\ > /, 
dvvapuv, mpos d€ TO didagar Kat mpaddvar Kat petabelvar Tos WyvonKoTas 


dAoTXEpGs aTToXOvCW. 


ee 
(1) After verbs of emotion, indicating the end of motion. 


I. 41. 2 éreppwoOnoay eis TO exmeurrev. 
2. 59. 5 BovAdpevos tapaoricacba Tovs dxovovras cis TO MAaANOV a’TO CUVAya- 
VQKTELV- 
3. 49. 9 emiorwpevov Tod rperBuTépou Kai mapaxadodyTos eis TO Tvmpagau Kal 
CUMTEPLTOLTAL THY ApXnV avTa. 
(2) Purpose. 
a) After adjectives and adverbs. 


“a c \ / / > \ ~ 
2. 40. 3 wacav ikaviv rovovpevous tpodacw eis TO ToAEMELV. 


4. 85. 6 pydev raparureiv tov duvarav eis TO yvOvat THv adAyPear. 


6) After nouns. 


1. 66. 3 Bovdrdpevos dvactpodyy diddvae eis TO POdvav. 4. 61. I. 
2. 48. 5 Opynv mapeotnoe eis TO tpecBeve. 5. 36. 8. 
3. 15. 7 AaBovres tHv Exitporyy eis TO Suaddoa. 
3. 117. 4 THY peyloTHy xpelay eis TO VUKGY. 
4. 49. 2 pirovekiav eis TH Suadtoae THv €xOpar. 
5. 49. 5 Touncapevov orovdny eis TO Suadvew. 5. 67. 2. 
5. 63. 6 édocav adoppas eis TO AaBetv. 3. 50. 4. 
6. 18. 1 Towitrns ovons THs Suvapews cis TO Kal BAaTEWV Kal cvvepyetv GAAHAOLS. 
6. 52. 9 mapéxerar porny eis TO WKGY. 
c) After verbs. 
4. 48. 10 THs TOV yAwV Spuns cvvepyovoys eis TO Siadnua TepiOéo Oat. 


4. 60. 4. ovvedpovyncay dAAnAaLs cis TO py TEAC, CLETHTATOaL, dopartler Oat. 
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d) Independent, limiting the whole expression. 
2. 68. 7 Euevov ert TOV akpwr, os avwTaTw orevdovTes AaBEtv Tors brevavTioUs 
cis TO THV Pvynv Ext TOAD Katapepy Kal Kpnuvwdn yevecOar Tois ToAEuio.s. 
8.17.7 6 Te SwolBos dua pev rpoedidov Tv ypynudrwv eis TO pydev eAAELreV 
eis Tas é7uBodads. 


(3) Result. 
2. 13. 4 evpovtes d€ ohas erixexoyunuevors ev Tois Eumpoobev xpdvois Kal mpoeL- 
pevous eis TO weyaAnv xeipa KatacKevacacbar Kapyndoviovs. 
12. 26°. 4 Tois veors Towdrov évreroKacr Cyrov, cis TO TOV pev HOKaV Kal 
Tpaypatikav Adywv pnde Tiv Tvyodcay értvouwy mroveto au. 
é7t.—The infinitive with él ro is found after verbs of motion 
used in a metaphorical sense. Compare pds and eis. 
I. 20. 7 @pynoav éri 76 ove Baive. 1. 25. 5, 29. 6, 70. 4, Br 7s 2.) 83 
heey ee 
In the majority of cases éwi rd is used after opyae. 
I. 31. 5 dmeoxov Tov pera Tals yvopas el TO roel Te TOY Aeyopevw. 
2. 35. 10 mapwpynOnv ert To rowjoacGa. 
3.6. 7 emi TO kpivar Tapaywopeba. 
II, 20. 7 €mi 70 ovyxpnobae KatyvexOn. 29. 5. 3. 
21, 28. 3 KaTyvrncay eri 76 wetadrAcvew Kal xpnoOa Tots 6pvypacw tro yas. 
33. 18. 11 ovyKatnvexOnoav emi TO ypadev Soypa Towdrov. 
36. 5. 6 mrdvtwv hepomevwv eri TO wabapyxeiv Tois TapayyeAAopevots. 
pera.— Of the thirty-three infinitives used with mera Td, twenty- 
nine are in the aorist tense, the clause expressing the time after 
which something else occurs. 
3.4.12 Toa Tis Hv peTa TO KaTaywvicOjvar Ta Gra Kal wecelv cis THY TOV 
‘Powpatwv éEovoiar. 
3. 10. I peta TO Katadvoacba Kapyndovious Thy mpoepnuevyny Tapaxny. 
Q. 32. 7 ei mev Exvyéyove Te peta 76 GeoOar THY Tvppaxiav bpas. 
pera TO is used, only with the aorist infinitive, as a substitute 
for an aorist participle in genitive absolute or for a temporal 
clause with 6re. 
mepi.—Used with yivouat, wept to with the infinitive means éo 
be busied with something. Cf. mpos TO. 
I. 41. 6 mepi to BonOeiv eyivovto Kal mapaBadAco bau Kat Tay iromevey dep THs 
TOAEws. 
1. 66. 1 éyiveto wept TO wEpaody Tovs OTpaTUWTas eis THY ALBinv. 
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Cf. wepl rod with the infinitive. Polybius uses sept 7d only 
after yivowas except (6. 52. I1; 22. 4. 4) after owovdy, and 
oTrovodtw. 

Tapd.—Trapa 70 with the infinitive occurs but once, and that 
in a causal sense. 


> cal aA 
29. 27. 12 dare Ta Kata TH AXeEdvdpeav Tapa ToiTo Tadw dpOwHjvaL, Tapa TO 


4 / ‘ ‘ \ / / 
pbdoa kpilevra Ta Kata Tov Hepoea tpaypata. 


7, INFINITIVE WITH T@ DENOTING CauSE, MANNER, MEANS, 
or INSTRUMENT (=7).7?—The infinitive with the article 7@ is used 
to indicate the cause, manner, means, or instrument of the action 
or state of the principal verb. G. MT. 799; Kuh. 478, 4, d. 

1) a) Cause. 


“A > A | ~ > ~ “~ /, , \ 
1. 68. 12 Soxodvres ody HKLTTa Ou’ éxelvov dAtywpeioba TO pte per Reve TpOs 
avTovs. 
Cal X X \ ‘\ c XN > ~ A / 3 3 Lol 
I. 79.7 TO OE TOAAOYS Kai woAdv drép aitis rerosoGa AOyov ovK dvayKatov 
Hyodpel? civar TavToAoyeiv. 
> > , “~ ‘\ 4 A , »y Lal , 
2. 39. II OUK EYLVETO TW Py) divac bar povvat TpOOTAaTHV aS.ov TYS TPOALpETEWS. 
8 poe + Lad pO 4 A , > FON / 6 
5. 48. 14 ovdey nrvev TO POdoa Avoyevny cis aitHv rapeoresovTa. 5. g7. 6, 


EO2s S50. 20.045 O. 32: L250. 21g 22 bs Ani 2s 
6) After verbs of emotion, indicating the ground of emotion. 


. 18. 3 Gappotvras TH doxety aitHy dvddwrov imdpxev. 
. 68. 9 eeviLovro TH 76 crpBeByxos civar tapa THY tpoodokiav. 
. 106. 4 evOapoeis TH Boxe. 5.56. 5. 


ld lel ~ 
. 71. 5 Suropovy To rereio Ban. 


nr WwW W 


, cal na 
. 57. 6 dvcaperrovpevat TO Soxeiv. 


c) Point of difference. 


I. 27. Il TO pev Taxvvavtely TOAD TEpLpTav. I. 51. 4. 


See also infinitive with T@ in apposition. 
2) Means. 


e Qs %p/ ° , a , A , \ a 
1. 46. 10 6 8& ‘Podwos ovTws KataveoTtn TOV ToAEuiwy TH TE TOAMH Kal Tw 
TAXVVAUTELY. 
col a , > / ‘A lol , lol > z: 
3. 118. 9 TH TOU wodiTEtpaTos idLoTNTL Kal TO BovAever bar Kad@s avextycayTo. 
OG. pytetes 
ASO NOs she. TOA. Oe 
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8. INFINITIVE WITH TOU AFTER COMPARATIVES.?® 
a) The infinitive with Tod is used after comparatives (=#).%7 
G. MT. 798; Kuh. 478, 4, c 


2.7. 10° ovdev exoujocavTo mpovywitepov tod euBadrciv Kal KaTaoTHou. 
We OO. 25, 6..27. 6. 

2. O1. 3 oiKedTEpov Urapxov TOU erionpaiver Oar. 

3. 81. I Kupwrepov evar TOD yvOvat. 

3. III. 2 Ti peiov rod diaxpiOjvar. g. 14. TO. 

5. 31. 4 ovdev dvayKaidrepov elva TOD pay TvpmEKeELV. 8. 34. 4. 

6. 56. 2 ovdey alox.ov Tod dwpodoxeia Bau. 

18. 53. 3 TO KadX@s arofaveiv tod nv aicxpOs mepl wAElovos moinodpevos. 
2. 64.6 conjecture. 


30. 7. 8. od yap EAaTTOv éoTt TOd Tapa TO KaOjKoVv pirolwetv. 


The comparative with 7 and tov with the infinitive does not 
occur in Polybius. 
6) ws with the infinitive with tod (=*).? 
3. 12. 5 ovdevds padrArov gdpovriew ws Tod py AavOdvev Tas mpoapeces, 
without a preceding otrws, Kuh. 540, A. 5. 


Qg. PREDICATE (=#).%%5—The infinitive with the article 7d is 
used as a predicate noun. 


2. 43. 8 Todro Hv TO Maxeddvas pev éxBareiv. 
8. 2. 6 devrepos av ein rAODs TO TOY KaTA Adyov hpovTicey. 
8. 4. 4 TovTo 8 ort TO b70 piav apxnv ayayeiv. 


II. 17.2 Tovto & hv TO pay Suadvyeivy Tov Maxavidar. 


10. GENITIVE ABSOLUTE (=w).?—The infinitive with Tod is 
used as the genitive subject of the neuter impersonal participle 
in the genitive in place of the omitted noun or pronoun, G. MT. 
798; Kuh. 478, 4, c. 


2 s sen en A , / \ ‘Pp , \ 

I. 60. I? mpoorecovTos avTois Tov memAevKevar oTOAW Tovs Pwpatovs Kat 

maAdw avriroveiobat THs Oadatrys. 

2 > 4 ‘ »” ‘\ n~ ~ A A a) nn 7 ec , 
6. 24. 7? adjAov yap dvTos Kal Tod roujoat Kal TOD mabey TL TOV TyEHLOVE.. 
A A 4 ~ 

10. 36. 17 peydAov yap dvros Tod KatopOodv év mpdypacr Kal mepryiver Oa THY 

€xOpav ev tats érBodais. 
12. 6°. 4 evAdyou yap dvTos Tod tpoorerouna Oa. 
I5. 30. I Kexpymevov Tod Kawvoropelv Tots dvdpacw. 
18. 34. 7 THs dwpodoxias erirodaLovans Kal Tov pndeva pdtv dwpeav mparreuv. 
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This construction, which, according to Spieker (p. 326), is 
‘altogether rare in Attic prose,” is found six times (nine infini- 
tives) in Polybius. 

11, ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE (=2).'—The participle of imper- 
sonal verbs in the neuter accusative singular is used as an accu- 
sative absolute, with an infinitive with to. G. MT. 852; Kiih. 


478; 4; 9;- 497; 3: 


3QOr ‘ ‘\ 3 , , LA ‘ A c 4 > ~ 
2. 61. 3 ovde KATA ToTOY eroLTATO MYnLNV, OoTEP TO TAS apaptias eapiOpel- 
cba Tdv rpakavTwy oikeoTEpov UrapxoV THS LoTopias TOD TA KAA Kal SiKava 


TOV épywv érurnpatver ban. 


12. ACCUSATIVE OF RELATION (=2).7—The infinitive with 70 
may stand in free relation with a whole sentence. Hewlett p.278; 
G. Mio 706., Kah 470; 1 end: 412;3. 


6 \ a vd \ , Ni \ ee) a EN € Lo \ 
Q. 9. 2 TO reipabnvar Ave THY ToALOpKiay, Kal TO ém’ advTHVY Opyunoa THY 
Pp , Xr / 3 x 6 / \ / Ce As , c , 4 
wunv, K.T.A. Tis OVK av Vavpacal TOV TPOELPNMEVOY ETL TOUTOLS 7YEMOVE ; 

\ ’ > , \ A , \ , 2Qn > , 
Sehe Aco & eizapaxoAovbnrov Kai capyn yiverOar Thy dunynow ovdey ava7yKa..o- 


TEepov Wyovpel’ evar TOD pi) TvUTAEKEL GAAHAGLS Tas Tpdkes. 
pov ayoup pa) o} p 


13. GENITIVE OF PRICE (=x).4—The infinitive with Tov is 
used as the genitive of price. Ci. Kwk. 418, 7, b, 8. 


3-96. 12 AaBwv wap’ aitOv xpyjyata Tod yy TopPnoaL THY Xwpay. 
29. 8. 5° 6 pev yap Eiperns qre Tod pev povxiav exe Kal py) TvoTpaTEvoaL 


c , ie: , A ‘\ n~ XV / , / 
Pwpatos revtakdowa TaavTa, Tod de duaddoat Tov TOACMOV XiALA TEVTAKOTU. 
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CHAP TERA Tt: 
USES OF THE INFINITIVE CHARACTERISTIC OF POLYBIUS. 


SIMPLE INFINITIVE.—The simple infinitive is not used by 
Polybius in any new ways, nor does he employ any of the estab- 
lished usages to such an exceptional extent as to make them 
characteristic of his style. 

ARTICULAR INFINITIVE.—Polybius uses the articular infinitive, 
first, in placing the article before a simple infinitive which gives 
him a noun, 70 jv, To wav; and, second, in placing the article 
before a whole sentence, which may then be governed by a prepo- 
sition, thus supplying a new form of clause to indicate time, 
cause, purpose, etc. This substantivized sentence may become 
so involved that an infinitive with the article may be used as the 
subject of another infinitive with the article. 

Polybius uses the articular infinitive very frequently, standing 
second only to Demosthenes, whose use per page is higher, if 
only the prepositions (not the number of infinitives) be counted. 
And yet he has not used the articular infinitive in many ways 
other than those employed by classical writers. 

Polybius’ innovations are (a) the genitive of price; (0) dua 
T@ like peta Td; (c) wpos TO and pos T@ with yivomae and epi; 
and (d@) pos vo in final clauses. 

In regard to frequency of use yapuv Tod largely takes the place 
of &vexa (€vexev) Tod; dia 70, eri T@ Of cause of emotion, Tpos Td 
and pera to are very frequently used. To express purpose 
besides Tod with the infinitive, Polybius uses yapuv Tov, évexa Tod, 


> \ SS > / \ i 
éTl TM, ELS TO aNd Tpos TO. 
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CHAPTER TW. 


TABLES OF THE USES OF THE INFINITIVE IN POLYBIUS AND 
IN BIBLICAL GREEK. 


TABLE I. 
SYMBOLS, DESIGNATING THE VARIOUS USES OF THE ANARTHROUS AND THE 
ARTICULAR INFINITIVE, AND THEIR EQUIVALENTS.? 
a, a =subject—anarth., artic. with 76. 
*j=subject of impersonal verb taking infinitive of indirect discourse as sub- 
ject—anarth. 
b, 4, 66, 666 = object —anarth., artic, with rd, rod, ro respectively. 
1= object, after verbs of bidding — anarth. 
?i=object, after verbs introducing indirect discourse —anarth. 
v, v= object of verbs of hindering, etc.—anarth., artic. 
k, £=object of prepositions—anarth., artic. 
d, e, e=purpose, distinct and specific—anarth., anarth. with ore, artic. 
o= purpose, modified and general —anarth. 
p, f, 5f, 7f, f=result, actual or hypothetical—anarth., anarth. with wore, 
ore av, wore in indirect discourse, artic. with tov. 
s, ™s, s= epexegetic or explanatory — anarth., anarth. with oore, artic. with rov. 
h, th, £=limiting nouns—anarth., anarth. with ds, artic. 
g, g=limiting adjectives—anarth., artic. 
*¢ = limiting adverbs—anarth. 
q = limiting pronouns —anarth, 
c, ¢=in apposition—anarth,, artic. with 70, rod, To. 
*f, m=stipulation—anarth. with wore, with ef’ o, ef’ ore. 
r = parenthetic absolute—anarth. with and without as. 
7y=cause, manner, means =artic. with TO. 
zt, *¢=after comparatives—artic. with rov, artic. with rod and ds. 
u, “= predicate—anarth., artic. with ro. 
w, w=genitive absolute —anarth.,, artic. with rov. 
z, #=accusative absolute—anarth., artic, with ro. 
x= with zpiv, zply 4, tpoTepov 7—Aanarth. 
x= genitive of price—artic. with Tov. 
nm =accusative of relation—artic. with ro. 


t Symbols in roman letters refer to the anarthrous infinitive (abbreviated “ anarth.”); 
those in italics, to the articular infinitive (abbreviated “artic.”). These symbols are 
the same as those used by Votaw where the use of the infinitive in Polybius is the 
same as the use in biblical Greek, other symbols being added for uses of the infinitive 
which are found in Polybius, but not in biblical Greek. 
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THE second column of figures in the following table shows the 
average number of infinitives per page, the count being based on 
Hultsch’s edition of Polybius and Swete’s edition of the Septua- 
gint. Since, however, the pages in these editions are unequal in 
length, these figures require correction to show the actual ratio 
of frequency, the pages of Genesis and II Maccabees containing 
about one-fourth more words, the pages of the Wisdom of Sirach 
about one-fourth fewer, than those of Polybius, and the pages 
of IV Maccabees about the same as those of Polybius. The 
third column gives the figures of the second column corrected 
for these inequalities and reduced to the basis of a page of the 
length of the Polybius page. 


0 TABLE II. 


RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF INFINITIVES IN POLYBIUS AND IN BIBLICAL GREEK. 








Average Number to Page 








Polybius, 1412 pages— 
PSM MMCRMELIANINACLYV|ES:. cise v's) ci's, s.sle,'e1© (ele elereve's sjevent saAal| Tala 7.95 7.95 
PRCMMOM NIGH § ANNES... oys-e) sesecier es a /eus wyale- die icin elaiers are 9,364 6.6 6.6 
USIPMMEGEMEATIN Ces ATER). Syof.0. 5) 4 aj0 sy elo) svetei'e ejepevs ora evattelerciers 1,901 1.35 135 
Genesis, 103 pages— 
PMCWPMRCHMMBEUDAUIIMUCLI VES}. ay 0. o74 joha;8\Sxe ees, via. a, Sf2 6» elas e476 319 3.097 2.32 
PCMMCHEM AINA Te VaITILS). ¢,<. 5 =o) essere s) oe evsrdievs auch eiciseres 187 1.8155 1.36 
PMT EEA DL @ op TAS |< 6.01.6) 01 sis: saya. s sielst's (sian wie cvereisisvsiis Eee 1.2815 .96 
Wisdom of Sirach, 111 pages— 
SMe CHMOD CL VCS 21 Sei ave cir tie) + essays loys syersia(s » aidlie, 85.012 204 1.84 2.30 
RICE MAMACCM. INES cs. 5c coc sss ois as oa w sware ews 164 1.48 1.85 
UCR CUMMAILGs S1LIES:. oo) 0("s/s aree's sacs clsye arte, hiss cites 40 36 45 
IT Maccabees, 46 pages— 
GORI LL VOSS tars)oc!a lve q, eis ais ebjers 2 6 seis odie snare 393 8.543 6.407 
GTO ATI ATEN TLS 5/5. 05,2 oid sc ssic e b\Sle| de cre tels wis sieve 360 7.826 5.869 
RVRCUMALCIGN CANES! 42). 5105 %e.s a1, wle e siele sic arereis a's eleveie 33 AG 538 
LV Maccabees, 33 pages — 
INGMMCHAETTTAN ILLES). << S.5,015:5/ayeraie ie svese)aiaisiei's ole.e sayeraye 187 5.666 5-666 
Nera UN ATEN ANTS 55,055 4 «evens os. «o e.A less ce. silsiiesaisl areieve 171 5-181 5.181 
PCH EME CURE Go) ATES | 5, 50/0/40 = ic) 2 1 = «).e 0 toed oroysteraeleuelo'sial oe 16 .485 485 


Table III shows the total number of occurrences of each tense 
of the infinitive in each of the several uses of the infinitive. 
For the meaning of the symbols, a, 1, b, etc., see Table I. 

Of the whole number of occurrences of the infinitive, 11,265, 
there are 7,074 presents, 2924 aorists, 726 perfects, and 541 
futures. The ordinary grammatical distinction between the differ- 
ent tenses is preserved. The chief use of the future infinitive is 
in indirect discourse 437 times, mainly after verbs of hoping, 
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TABLE III. 
THE TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE IN POLYBIUS AND THEIR USES. 






















































































ANARTHROUS ARTICULAR ARTICULAR 
Pres. | Aor. | Fut. ; Perf. Pres. | Aor. |Fut.] Pref. Pres. | Aor. | Fut.) Perf 
| | 
Dactatele 1344 679 7 107 Big cess 145 98 7 Xapuv 39 49 I I 
LN 76 I4 3 16 (ns Gee 17 3 I Tepl... 16 10 I 2 
b....| 2394 | 1056 65 18 BOs 17 15 umep 12 13 3 I 
2i....| 1399 | 270 | 437 | 365 || 466 3 2 ||| Pe asaee 17 5 3 
Mister 28 9 3 | Wises: 71 7 I EVEKEV, 4 II 
Ghaes 50 27 3 I 6 slege 23 24 I || mwpo.... 4 8 
aoe 260 | tos | 18 | EWS... . 33 5 
Biitocn 5 10 | eae | | wAHY .. 2 3 I 
Oe 5 | xXwpis 2 B 
Sadelcs II 3 | ML eelecces I 6 || expe 3 
a 7 I Pearenie 13 4 |i €&w 2 
4f.. 7 6 le carat ay I | avev [ 
pela 19 18 Ler alae a: apa 31 84 
ieee 124 34 2 5 | AP 47 15 2 2 || ém 28 7 16 
Chua rt | | evinesee TQ 5 
Boa 75 43 2h} 1) ee 14 | 3 I ™pos 8 I I 
Ig... 8 || | dca 338 39 3 | 124 
q.. 43 6 \| | pos g8 | 51 I 
ae I r || 2 705 | 372| 9 152 || es .. 38 | 34 I I 
d’.. 10 an fee: || | emt. 30 9 
Ct 8 } e 5 | 7 META 3 29 I 
Ohne 18 7 | Hi Tept II I 
ante 13 20 | I Padeas 60 | 3 15 || mapa I 
u 2 3.) 2 1 uBes atte esate 3 | 12 
w 10 I i i ee 5 | 2 2 
Ke eyats 3 28 | ss \eehbebee| ze 3 
Zale 6 2 | Wemanccs-\l I 1 
| | —_— | ——_— 
Total.| 5942 | 2350 | 530 542 || Total..| 1132 | 574 | 11 184 || Total..| 7os | 372 g | 152 





promising, swearing, etc., which allow the object infinitive both 
in direct and indirect discourse. It is used with the article but 
II times, 9 of these instances being after prepositions. 

The predominance of the present over the aorist is very 
marked as compared with the use of these tenses in biblical 
Greek. In Polybius for every aorist infinitive there are 2.42 
present infinitives. In biblical Greek, according to Votaw (p. 49) 
there are in all biblical Greek 8,972 infinitives, of which 3,327 
are in the present tense and 5,484 in the aorist tense. Therefore 
in biblical Greek the aorist predominates over the present in the 
ratio of 1.65 to 1. Biblical Greek does not use the future infini- 
tive with the article, a use which is found twice in Polybius 
(3. 48.2; 7.15. 4) after éA7rés, and g times after prepositions: yapuv 
TOU, 4. 9. 5; Tepl TOV, 14. 3. 3; Uméep TOV, 5. 18.6; 5. 94. Q (eArmris 
brép Tov; 24,'11.14; Ova Te, 3. 5. 87; 32. 16. 2y els 76, 1Omomere 

If we compare the uses of the infinitive in Polybius with those 
in biblical Greek (Genesis, Wisdom of Sirach, II and IV Macca- 
bees), we obtain the following statistics (Table IV): 
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gr : apOUer I I : . 7 5 Sa0|fenao\\. es —|/ecm6'l| oona.c ‘OR AT 
cE eeec[errefeneel p |e | azn | x tee DDO I I | ee OOOO SOY) HAI TIL 
oF Rye + ale = z I cece] cee te te . eels . . oe ove etaye' eee . cy porcaoacs SOOSOG TS) “SIMA 
zrl eee gz wee + see € tz . ee . €1 QI sae . wae I eee sete sisaua‘) 
gter zx | €€ | 6€ | +Z | oSz] FoS| ox | tz | 1S | S11 I z € $s 9) ks zi | Sx | Sz | 62 | 62 | 06 | **** *sniqdjog 
ms 
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‘MHAYS) IVOIIAIG GNV SQIAATOg NI SNOILISOGANG WALAV AAILINIANT UVIADILAY *D 

gu 5 g |r| c € ls 7 x |e [ort coe W AT 
€¢€ . Zz Zo rs . nae . eee + ¢ sees “O98 JA] Il 
or * z SAT Sc I z I Sl Sees (Aa Ho my cen “ATS "ST AA 
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bot6 8 z& | gx | gz | ve | Sz |g g | oer] 1 Sor] €+ | Ex | g er | S gt | €gf| 19 | oF |1ZhalEESE) bor |LE1z *smiqAjog 
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Again, comparing the uses of the tenses of the infinitive in 
Polybius and in the whole field of biblical Greek (LXX, Apo- 
crypha, and New Testament), using Votaw’s results, we obtain 
the following statistics, reckoned absolutely and by percentages: 


TABLE V. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF THE INFINITIVE IN POLYBIUS AND BIBLICAL 
GREEK, ACCORDING TO TENSES. 





























Percentage 
INoeso Lyall @intts in We Ol sjctrateitets) srevte cvseereye erator tenes ieenieletes 11,265 
Dy gesy. “B49 bay SOB GU MOooe Hnoe. oe moe Sob oS 7,074 .628 
MOE AOLS | se ML Se LTS pAois eheialo w erehderarehae’ = ahsres vera tay aieve ole 2,924 .26 
Cee TEU Eee R cag Sos ged dav ssa onal Sin y Gane cahexarater s porst shake Mis aaa keh one 541 .064 
De Sag ise 6s iets) Bans Gadd bade oo doondoleaod doKooC 726 .048 
1.00 
INO: Of allisin iss im bis Guar ei oicieterenetelrore siecelavde hems etver 8,972 
FE sayeth io ne ed gO oh a hice Guna crd gl erorOls By a27, . 3708 
CO COT TY a Bee gale eee BPMEE CE Tle acc dic tit Pyar ale Loder te ralaie 5.484 6112 
Reg eS erie teeta Me otek eeg SEO LL ME 7. oy me een 74 0082 
Hee Hoye ig nene | OR EGUE NARS Uh hao a actor anes Sots 87 0098 
I.0000 
INOwot Anarthrousmimtss dnb Ol.tc.is clei elas e titiciee aieieie 9,364 
eS . fies ONS, Te elo cons oocnccane746 5,:942 -635 
Cn bee “s AGT wien, | "eu Recah cysierey Srelavede,euotershs ystexere 2,350 25 
26 Vues sad PUD ae Te ih We Comore cin afenecsrore ferereiace 530 -057 
Se tee ‘s jay Oe a ee CMe cote oct aa aa aeee 542 .058 
I.000 
INosof -Anarthrous ints.) an bib. | Gis, c/s00 + 10/412, <.001 oe 6,197 
com asS se jOneiy, VSS shal Joulloy (ENaodon sooacecoas 2,357 38 
ae a “ OT nye a ees WATE Wine Pcerricte te seyetns 3,708 .60 
Sa) Cb a FPL al Uae ay SOLOS ECE Ay Re ee creer ar 74 OII 
£60 att “ Petinal aikse IP ee shot ac corsysecrowsten tc 58 009 
1.000 
Nos ofeArticulariinisisinie Polisi. steric statene'e cieleve seeVo 1,901 
oA ates : joie, Wah MA Obs HAGo ba dboso Rooms ar Tes -595 
oa Mer 5 DOs lo ES CNSR oest anny ae eran 574 302 
ee Dass ff HUE pe 1a enna Motes ee iG eu depein terior Selec II 006 
Shae i. DOL terme oa hos srarsiuorecrinereiara cies 184 .0907 
1.000 
INO OLeAKticularmnts aim ybiloe Glnee ise percie cietericcsiiete eee 2,775 
ee ss JOM eiisG THN Jor) (Elo Sans ooameougso ce 970 235 
sea es AO Ee ee Be! lc mie soa Meeroinere eves 1,776 -64 
ser ne sf TU (EE a lS ALN ae GLA oor ope OI aR fo) .00 
feud ee a [Didi atta Satie “Cop irene De ckGin e oioes ele 29 -O1 
1.00 
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CHAPTER V- 


COMPARISON OF THE USES OF THE*INFINITIVE IN POLYBIUS 
AND IN BIBLICAL GREEK, 


In looking at the foregoing tables of the average use of the 
infinitive per page in the books under examination, we are struck 
with the fact that Polybius has the highest average of all, and 
that there is a large difference between the averages of the trans- 
lated books (Genesis and Wisdom of Sirach) and the untrans- 
lated books (II and IV Maccabees). We also see that the aver- 
ages of II and IV Maccabees stand much nearer to Polybius than 
they do to Genesis and the Wisdom of Sirach. 

Considering that Polybius does not use the infinitive in any 
unusual ways, and that there existed usages which he did not 
employ, the question arises: What causes the low averages in 
numbers and the comparatively few usages which Genesis and 
Wisdom of Sirach employ, and what is the reason for the high 
averages in II and IV Maccabees and for the large difference in 
the number of occurrences of the infinitive in all four books of 
biblical Greek? 

Looking at the tables, we find 27 uses of the anarthrous infini- 
Repeated. 1, v,.c, t, 1, f,.5,°s, “f, m, h,7h,&, ¢, q, k,d) eo; 
r, u, W, X, z; and 18 uses of the articular infinitive: a, 5, 66, 600, 
eee met, 7, h, 2, ky e, 7, u, Ww, #,2. Of these 45 uses, Genesis 
Employs 20, viz.: a, b,7i,c,s,h, ¢,k,d, €,.0, 00, v7, ¢, 5,2, 2, 8, &, é5 
Wisdom of Sirach employs 18, viz.: a,b, ’i, v, s, h, g, k, d, 0, x, 2, 
bb, v, h, g, 2, e; 11 Maccabees employs 14, viz.: a, b, i, f, s, h, g, 
d, e, x, a, 0, 2, e; and IV Maccabees employs 16, viz.: a, b, *i, v, 
is, cd, c, x, 2, 0, 00, v, kh; k. 
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CHAPTER V1, 


USES OF THE INFINITIVE FOUND IN BIBLICAL GREERSEUs 
NOT “IN' POLYBIUS: 


In Genesis we find the usage s; in Genesis and Wisdom of 
Sirach, the usage f; in Wisdom of Sirach and II Maccabees, the 
usage p; in I] Maccabees, the usage 1; and in IV Maccabees, 
amo Tov with the infinitive, none of which is found in Polybius. 

1. THE INFINITIVE AFTER VERBS OF BIDDING (=1). 

II Macc. 1:10 of év TH “Iovdaia kat 7» yepovoia Kal “Iovdas “ApisroBovAw 
xalpev Kat vyuaiverv. 

9:19 Tors lovdaiors 7oAXG Yalpe Kal byuaive Kal ed rparTew Bacrreds ’Avrioxos. 

11:16 Avoias TO TAGE Tov “Tovdaiwy yaipeuv. 

This use is merely a sub-class of the object infinitive, the verb 
of which the infinitive is the object being omitted. It is the 
stereotyped form of address used in letters, and is not confined 
to biblical Greek, but is found in II Maccabees only because 
several letters are there quoted. It occurs also in I Esdras and 
I Maccabees. If Polybius had quoted letters, the usage would 
have been found in his history. 

2 RESULT. 

1) Actual or hypothetical. 

a) Without attendant particle (=p).—This usage, found in 
Wisdom of Sirach and II Maccabees, does not occur in Polybius 
nor in) Attic Greek. »G: MT: §85).775; Kuk. 473, .7; Se3,0e 
Wis. Sir. 5:5 zept e&Aacpod py adoBos yivov, wpoobeivar duaptiav ed’ 

dpaptias. 
II Macc. 3:24 xatarAayevtas Tiv Tov Geod Svvapuv, eis éxAXvow Kal dediay 


Tpamrnvar. 
ay \ nO aA G \ 3 , > 
12:42 mapexadece TO TANOOS TvvTnpEly aUTOVS avapapTHTOVS. EivaL. 


In the older language (Homer and Hesiod) the simple infini- 
tive is used to express result." The tendency, however, was to 
the use of @o7e with the infinitive as being more exact, and this 
use superseded the former in later Greek, especially Attic. In 

t Karassek, p. 13; Herodotus i. 176 xalec@ac; ii. 7 elvat; iii. 149 vojoa; iv. 79 


palverOar; vil. 194 dmodéoOae after odTw. 
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the use in biblical Greek of the simple infinitive to express result, 
besides the use of ove with the infinitive, we have but a partial 
return to the older construction, which may have been used at 
least in the language of daily speech even when the recognized 
literary form was ®ote with the infinitive. 

6) The infinitive with rob (=/f).—This usage, found three 
times in Genesis and twice in Wisdom of Sirach, does not occur 
in Polybius nor in classic Greek. Kiih. 478, 4, c; Blass 71, 3. 

Actual: 

Gen. 16:2 idod ovvéxAeurey pre Kiipuos rod pip Tikrev. 
Wis. Sir. 44:8 «icity airay of Karédurov ovopya Tod exdinynoacba éxaivovs. 

Hypothetical: 

Gen. 19: 20 Sob H TOds aitn eyyvs TOU Katadvyeiv pe exel. 
Wis. Sir. 42:1 Kat pi AdBys tpdcwrov Tov dpapTavev. 

2) Epexegetic or explanatory infinitives with rod (=s).—The 
infinitive with Tov is employed ‘“‘for epexegesis, where the simple 
infinitive with or without @o7e might have been used, and where 
the meaning of the genitive has been lost in the mixture of con- 
sequence and purpose. This is very common in the LXX, p 
with the infinitive denoting both design and consequence”’ 
(Winer-Moulton, p.410,b). ‘*We must recognize in this usage an 
exaggeration of declining ( Hellenistic) Greek, unless we prefer 
to resort to unnatural interpretations. It would seem that the 
infinitive with tov had come to be regarded by the Hellenists as 
the representative of the Hebrew infinitive with ? in its mani- 
fold relations; and, as usually happens in the case of established 
formulas, the proper signification of the genitive was no longer 
thought of” (zé7d., p. 411); cf. Gildersleeve, AJ.P., Vol. XXVII, 
pp- 105, 106. 

Gen. 3:22 “[dov Ada yéyover ds eis && Yudv, TOD y-waoKev KaAOV Kal TOVNpOV. 
19:19 0 zovets ex’ ee Tod Cyv THY Woxyv pov. 31: 20; 47: 29. 

3. PREPOSITIONAL Opject (=£).—In IV Maccabees the 
infinitive is used once with azo Tod to express source or cause 
where Polybius would have used ék. 

IV Mace. 6: 7 Kat rimtov cis TO €dados, dd Tod pa) Pepe TO TGpa Tas GAyn- 
Sdvas, dpOov elxev Kal axALvn TOV oyiopOVv. 
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CHAPTER Vit. 


CAUSES OF THE PECULIARITIES IN :THE USE. OF THE INEia 
TIVE IN THE BIBLICAL BOOKS; 


WE ask then: 

I. What are the peculiarities of the use of the infinitive in the 
biblical books under discussion? 

II. What are the causes of these peculiarities? 

Each of the four biblical books must be examined separately, 
since no two of them were written by the same person, and dif- 
ferences of style must be taken into consideration, and since two 
of the books, Genesis and Wisdom of Sirach, were translations 
from Hebrew into Greek. Translations differ according to the , 
method and purpose of the translator, and his knowledge of the 
languages with which he has to deal. 

If the purpose is to make an extremely literal translation, 
reproducing each word and construction of the original, the result 
will be a translation which will be worthless from a literary point 
of view—one which may even obscure the thought of the original 
as a result of this literal method. 

If, on the other hand, the purpose be to produce a translation 
which shall be good from a literary point of view, the translator 
may change the thought of the original, because of inability to 
reproduce the thought of the original in the translation. 

Aside from the purpose of the translator, his knowledge of 
either language will play an important part in the result of the 
work; for it can be easily seen that, no matter what the transla- 
tor’s ability may be in other directions, if his knowledge of either 
language is deficient, the resulting translation will be wanting 
in literary value or in the reproduction of the thought of the 
original. 

It is well known that the Hebrew people laid great stress on 
the value of the letter of their sacred writings, so that when it 
became necessary to translate them it was but natural, from their 
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point of view, to endeavor to present the original as closely as 
possible in the translation. Moreover, the translation was made 
for Jews, not for Greeks. The Jews of the Dispersion, for whom 
the translation was made, had so far forgotten the language of 
their nation that even the efforts of the interpreter in the syna- 
gogue, who turned the Scriptures into the spoken Aramaic, were 
of no aid to them in understanding the lessons. The Jews of the 
Dispersion above mentioned were descendants of those Jews who 
had fled or been carried to Egypt and who had grown up under 
Greek influence, chiefly in Alexandria, where they had been given 
a part of the city to themselves and had been granted civil rights. 
The language of these Jews was Greek, and they must have the 
Law in Greek if they were to understand it. Their Greek, how- 
ever, was not the Greek of the educated native Greek, but was 
presumably the language of the Alexandrian streets and markets — 
a composite of the terms of the Egyptian seaport. Alexandria 
was a thriving city, and, situated as it was, with its population 
made up of many different peoples, the one language of inter- 
course between all the inhabitants must certainly feel the effects 
of the mixture of races which spoke it. The speakers would 
naturally be affected by their native idiom, and by their manner 
of life and thought. 

GENESIS.—Turning now to the Book of Genesis, fresh from 
the reading of Polybius, we feel at once that this is not Greek 
such as a Greek would have written or even have spoken in ordi- 
nary life. If it was a spoken or written language, it must have 
been that of persons whose manner of life and thought was very 
different from that of native Greeks. Not to speak of other non- 
Greek aspects of the language (for that would lead away from 
the study of the infinitive), there is here no balancing of sen- 
tences, no subordination of part to part in order to make an 
orderly whole. The narrative is made up of short declarative 
statements connected in groups by the simple connective. Quo- 
tations, instead of being given in the subordinate form of indirect 
discourse, are quoted in the words of the speaker. If Polybius 
had written in this style, the two great groups of subject and 
object infinitives would have been reduced to a minimum, and 
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the whole average number of simple infinitives used would not 
have been any higher than in Genesis. Polybius’ history would 
have become as formless as the Greek of Genesis, and would have 
given no pleasure to the reader. 

Out of 187 simple infinitives, Genesis has used the simple 
infinitive 77 times to express purpose(d), which Polybius has 
used very sparingly, only 13 times in his whole work. In Gene- 
sis there are but 4 occurrences of the infinitive with eés 7d, and 
but 7 of the infinitive with ove to express purpose, and we look 
in vain for the many other ways which Polybius had of express- 
ing it. We see, therefore, why there is such a large use made 
of this infinitive. It is because the translator has used it almost 
to the exclusion of the other ways of expressing purpose. Very 
likely it was the form used most frequently in the dialect which 
he employed in everyday life. It certainly was the simplest 
form he could have used. 

In comparison with its use of the simple infinitive, Genesis 
makes a very large use of the articular infinitive, but this large 
proportion is due rather to the infrequent use of the simple 
infinitive than to an abnormally frequent use of the articular 
infinitive. Nearly all of the uses of the articular infinitive are 
with prepositions in clauses to express time, év T@ while, po TOD 
before, peta TO after, Ews Tod until. 

The usage s has been largely affected by Hebraistic influence, 
though it may not have been due merely to the effort of the 
translator to reproduce Hebrew 5 with the infinitive, but may 
have been used in the speech of the Alexandrian Jews. In 
whatever way it may be viewed, it is but an extension of the 
usage f (Tod c. infinitive = Result). 

The epexegetical character of the articular infinitive may be 
seen in the infinitive with 70, Tod, or T@ in apposition with a pre- 
ceding demonstrative in the accusative, genitive, or dative, the 
fact that it is used with vod, when some other case would be 
expected being due to the influence of the Hebrew particle DE 

Wispom oF S1racH.—The average of infinitives in Wisdom of 
Sirach is almost the same as that in Genesis and the causes of 
this are the same. The translator has shown in his prologue 
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what he might have done in the way of writing better Greek, if 
he had not been hampered by the form in which his translation 
is cast. In the prologue of only 22 lines there are 13 infinitives, 
used as follows: a,b, i, d, o, k—a goodly array for so short a 
bit. But though the translator could write Greek, he did not 
feel at liberty to present the translation in Greek form. He has 
simply turned the writing of his grandfather into Greek words, 
clinging to the parallelism of the Hebrew original. 

Of the 31 occurrences of the articular infinitive 24 are with 
év T® denoting time while, 4 with mera rd of time after which, 2 
with es 7¢ to denote purpose, while the one occurrence of mrpos Td 
is due to the prologue. 

If the translator of Wisdom of Sirach could have brought him- 
self to throw aside the characteristically Hebrew form of the 
original and clothe it entirely in a Greek dress, he might have 
left us a better monument of the Alexandrian dialect. As it 
is, he employs two uses of the infinitive, one of which, f, he 
has in common with Genesis, the other, p, in common with 
II Maccabees. 

II anp IV MaccasBeEes.— Looking at the tables of the uses 
of the infinitive, when we come to II and IV Maccabees we are 
prepared for a different state of things. We see that the average 
of use of the infinitive is high, and the tables tell us the reason. 
There is large use made of all the uses of the infinitive which 
these books have in common with Polybius. Subject and object 
infinitives occur very frequently, the infinitive of purpose drops 
down, @ote with the infinitive appears again, the infinitive of 
indirect discourse is found more frequently, the uses of the articu- 
lar infinitive are scattered, and several prepositions are used with 
the articular infinitive. When we read II and IV Maccabees, we 
see the reason for this. The sentences are balanced, part being 
subordinated to part, in the effort to produce a flowing style so 
that we shall not have a series of statements strung together like 
beads upon a string, but so that the thought shall be expressed 
as a united whole, each link in the chain being necessary to the 
unity of the sentence. The frequent use of the participle in 
all its significations appears again, while subordinate clauses of 
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purpose and result, time and cause, are used, all of which builds 
up the sequence of thought in orderly style. 

The only uses of the infinitives in these two books, which are 
not also found in Polybius, as has been stated above, are 1, p, and 
the use of azo Tov with the infinitive. But each of these might 
have been used by him and do not show Hebraistic influence. 
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From the foregoing we conclude: 

1. That the translators of the books of the Old Testament 
were largely influenced by their desire to keep as close as possible 
to the form of the language of their sacred books. This influ- 
ence was responsible for the style and grammar of the transla- 
tions which they produced. Owing to the simplicity of the 
Hebrew style, which is retained in the translation, the structure 
of the Greek is very simple, so that subordinate sentences are 
few, and the highly developed and varied syntactical structure of 
the Greek language finds no use here. Still, such grammatical 
constructions as are used are in the main Greek, though some are 
found which, while Greek in form, owe their frequency of use to 
the influence of the Hebrew original. 

2. That the authors of those books which are not translations, 
but were originally written in Greek, show a much greater free- 
dom in the use of the language. They are not hampered by the 
effort to preserve as nearly as possible the form of an original, 
the very letters of which were sacred, so that, while the thought 
which they wish to express is foreign to the native Greek and 
colors somewhat the language in which it is expressed, still the 
language is a living one, Greek at heart, though tinged by ele- 
ments which it has absorbed ina foreign land. If the reader will 
ignore the thought and read the language alone, he will feel and 
see that he is reading Greek. 

3. That the same is true of the authors of the books of the 
New Testament, though true of some more than others. Thought 
will color language, and when the thought is foreign to the people 
in whose language the thought is expressed, the language will be 
affected, chiefly, of course, in the new meanings given to words, 
not necessarily in new syntactical uses. The syntax depends 
upon the ability, purpose, and linguistic knowledge of the author 
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or translator. The syntax of the infinitive in the New Testament 
is like that of the books of the Apocrypha originally written in 
Greek. It uses those infinitival constructions (1 5 times, p14 
times, f 3 times, s once) which were found in the four Old Testa- 
ment and apocryphal books, but not in Polybius; and in addition 
the imperative infinitive, a true Greek use (G. MT. 784; Kuh. 
474, a) which is found once (Philippians 3:16). 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


The purpose of this investigation is to determine historically the meaning 
in the New Testament of Meravoew and MerapéAe and their cognates. 

The approximate date, I00 A. D., is arbitrarily chosen to mark the 
limit of the study, which is meant to include all of the New Testament 
instances although some may be later than 100 A. D., and to exclude all 
other Christian writings although there are in the latter a few instances 
which are several years earlier than Ioo A. D. 

Diligent search has been made for all the instances of the words under 
consideration, with a view to including all the works of all the known 
authors in each period. 

A large number of lexicons and concordances, general and special, have 
been consulted. But in the case of many authors, as Plutarch, Philo, 
Josephus, and a considerable number of classical writers, all their extant 
works have been perused by the writer, either because there were no con- 
cordances published or because those existing were found on being tested 
to be incomplete. 

All the passages thus found were translated and studied with enough 
of the context to determine the meaning of the word, and the results thus 
reached were compared with a view to determining the range of usage of 
each word in each period. The meanings thus ascertained are exhibited 
in the analyses of meanings, a full list of examples being given under each 
meaning. Spurious passages and meanings based on them are inclosed 
in brackets. Considerations of expense prevented, what would otherwise 
have been desirable, the printing in full of all the passages collected. After 
each group of cognate words in each period, a few examples are printed 
under the title ‘‘Illustrative Examples,” each such example being indicated 
in the analyses by a figure in brackets corresponding to the number which 
the example bears in the list of Illustrative Examples. 

I am indebted to Dr. Ernest D. Burton for suggesting this subject and 
for most valuable help in the development of it, and to Mr. Martin 
Sprengling for suggestions made in his reading of the proof. 


EFFIE FREEMAN THOMPSON 
CHICAGO, JUNE, 1907 
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CHAPTER I 
ETYMOLOGY: SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ROOTS I'NO, MEA, AND OF 
THE PREPOSITION META 

The root of voéw appears in Sanskrit as gna fo know, and in Greek as 
yvo. yvo appears with e added in stem of Aeolic yvoéw and Attic dpdu- 
yvoéw. Later forms drop y of this stem, hence voe. voéw signifies: (1) 
To perceive; (2) To think, to consider, to have an opinion; (3) To plan, 
to purpose, to decide. 

pera appears in Sanskrit as mithds, with, alternately, turn about. pera 
in composition signifies with, after, reversely, differently. 

Hence peravoéw means, (1) To perceive afterward; (2) To think or 
consider afterward, to think differently, to form a different opinion; (3) To 
plan differently, to change one’s purpose or decision. 

The root of weAw appears in Sanskrit as smar, fo think, and in Greek 
as pep or weA. Greater force is required to produce the sound of p than 
the sound of A. p and A are almost equivalent. péAw, Med. péropar, is 
used in both voices: (1) In a neuter sense, to be an object of thought or 
care; (2) In an active sence, to care for, to take an interest in. 

Hence perapéAe signifies: (1) It is an object of thought or care after- 
ward; (2) It is an object of different thought or care. perapéAomar sig- 
nifies: I think or feel differently. 
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CHAPTER II 
CLASSICAL USAGE OF METANOEQ AND METAMEAEI AND THEIR 
COGNATES 

I. Usage of peravoéo.—An examination of all the instances in which 
petavoew occurs shows that meravoéw in the classical period is purely an 
intellectual term and follows closely its etymological meaning, to think 
over again, or to think differently. The usage in this period may be tabu- 
lated as follows: 

1. To think over again, or consider afterward: Epich. 131 [1]; Ant. 
120. 28; 140.17; Xen. Hell. 1.7.19; Plat. Euthyd. 279 C. 

2. To change one’s opinion: Xen. Cyr. 1. 1. 3 [2]. 

[To change one’s decision: Dem. Aristog. II. 805.] 

II. Usage of perdvoa.—tInvestigation of the instances of perdvow 
shows that it follows closely the thought expressed in peravoéw and indi- 
cates a thinking again or a thinking differently. In the noun, however, 
while the term itself is primarily intellectual, there is apparently implied 
in it a change of feeling. These facts lead to the following classification 
of meaning: 

1. Reconsideration: Ant. 120. 29. 

2. A change of mind, apparently involving change of thought and 
feeling: [Hom. Batrach. 70]; Thuc. 3. 36.4; [Xen. Ep. 1.7]; Soph. Elec. 
581; Phil. Frag. 105 [3]; Menand. Gnom. Monost. gt. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 

[1] Epich. 131: The wise man should think beforehand and not afterward 
(wer avoetv), 

[2] Xen. Cyr. 1. 1. 3: Accordingly, when we thought these things over, we 
were inclined to come to this opinion about them, that for a mere man it is easier 
to rule all the other animals than to rule men. But when we reflected that Cyrus 
had existed, a Persian, who had brought very many men under his sway and 
very many cities and very many nations, in consequence of this, we were forced 
to change our mind (ueravoetv), and think that it might not prove to be among 
the things impossible or difficult to govern men if one should do it skilfully. 

[3] Phil. Frag. 105: He who wills to marry is coming to a change of mind 
(uerdvocav), ; 

Ill. Usage of perapedec.—In considering the passages in which pera- 
peAe occurs it is observed that perapeAe retains its etymological meaning 
viz., it is an object of care afterward, or it is an object of different thought 
or care. The verb has the meaning of causing one to regret, which is com- 
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mon to all the instances. While this is the prevailing and radical thought 
contained in the verb, the context often implies a change of purpose and 
conduct. This implication of the context shows even this early a tendency 
to creep into the meaning of the verb itself; so that in a few passages, 
e. g., Thuc. 3. 4. 4, the meaning of regret seems to be shading into change 
of purpose. 

The feeling rather than the intellect is the potent force and the verb 
is thus sharply distinguished from peravoéw, in which the intellect only is 
operative. Various reasons appear to account for this feeling of regret. 
The antecedent action is felt to be disadvantageous or morally wrong. 
Both of these considerations lead to a change of purpose and a correspond- 
ing change of conduct, but it is not clear that in this period either of these is 
inherentin the verb itself. The construction and usage may be indicated 
as follows: 

MerapeéAe is used in the following impersonal constructions: 

1. The action regretted is in the nominative and the person is in the 
dative. 

2. The action regretted is expressed by a participle agreeing with the 
dative of person. 

3. The action regretted is not expressed, the verb being used absolutely. 
The person is in the dative. ° 

4. The action regretted is in the genitive and the person is in the dative 
(Lys. 186. 12; Xen. Cyr. 5. 1. 22). 

5. The action regretted is expressed by a clause introduced by ote 
and the person is in the dative (Xen. Cyr. 5. 3. 6). 

6. The action regretted is expressed by a neuter participle and the per- 
son is in the dative (Hdt. 6. 63; 9. 1). 

7. The action regretted is expressed by év with the dative (Plat. Prot. 
356 D). 

8. The person is in the dative with €o7 (Ant. 140. 33). 

The meaning of perapéde is: to cause one to regret antecedent action. 
(a) The context implies that the action was not advantageous. Aesch. 
Eum. 771; Hdt. 3. 140[4]; 4. 203; 6.63; 9. 89; Ar. Nub. 1114; Pax 1315; 
men. Anab. 1. 6: 73. 5. Gs 363° 7-05 S$; 7s 1S S450 Conse 22) 5 g2'6; 
8. 3. 32; Dere eques. 6. 13; Isocr. 382 C; Plat. Phaedo 113 E; [Ep. II. 
314 B]; [Demod. 382 D]; Dem. 358. (0) The context implies that the 
action was regarded as morally wrong. Ant. 140. 18 bis; Ar. Plut. 358; 
Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 27; Mem. 1.1.4; Conv. 4. 48; Anab. 2.6.9; Isocr. 383 B. 
(c) The context implies a change of purpose and conduct (1) because the 
antecedent action was not advantageous: Hdt. 1. 130; 3. 36; 7.54; 9. 1; 
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Ant. 140. 33; Thuc. 2. 61. 2 [5]; 3. 4. 4; Lys. 186. 12; Plat. Phaedr. 231 
A; Prot. 356 D; Gorg. 471 B; Andoc. Mys. 149; [Dem. Aristog. II. 803]. 
(2) because the past action was morally wrong: Lys. 97. 7; Xen. Hell. 1.7. 
353 Isocr. 87:A;.314 B;.360 D375 A; 375 C; 385 B; Plat. A fol. 2e0m: 

IV. Usage of petrapéXowar.—The instances of petaperAopar exhibit 
the same meanings as those found under perapyede, the thought being 
expressed in the former verb by the personal and middle or passive form, 
and in the latter by the impersonal and active form. The construction 
and usage may be indicated as follows: 

MerapéAopat is used in the personal construction as follows: 

1. The person is the subject of the verb and the object is (a) not ex- 
pressed, the verb being used absolutely; (b) expressed by a participle 
agreeing with the subject of the verb; (c) expressed by a clause introduced 
by ore. 

2. The verb is used in the participial form agreeing with the noun or 
pronoun supplied from the context which represents (a) the person; or 
(6) the object. 

The meaning of perapéAouor is: to regret antecedent action. (a) 
The context implies that it was not advantageous: Thuc. 4. 27. 2; Xen. 
Mem. 2. 6. 23 [6]. (b) The context implies a change of purpose and sub- 
sequent conduct, (1) because the antecedent action was not advantageous: 
Hig 94.030; Gee) PMC. 5.54, 25 5. 35: 4>-7. 50. 35° 8.92. 10; wATist., Hie 
3. I. 13; (2) because the antecedent action was regarded as morally wrong: 
Xen. Cyr.4..6. 5. 

V. Usage of perapéXeca.—In all the instances, perapéAea has the 
same underlying idea, viz., the sensibility is affected unpleasantly, sorrow 
is experienced. This is manifested in two ways: (1) In regret for one’s 
own past action; (2) In a change of opinion based on either experience of 
suffering unforeseen, e. g., Eur. Frag. 1065; or on awakening to the injus- 
tice of the antecedent action, e. g., Thuc. 3. 37. 1. Hence the following 
analysis of meanings: 

1. Regret for one’s own past action: Thuc. 1. 34. 3; Xen. Hipparch. 
8. 11; Cyr. 5. 3. 7 bis; Plat. Laws 724 C [7]; 866 E; Rep. 577 E; Arist. 
Eth. 3. 1. 13 bis; 3. 1.19; Menand. Frag. 153 bis. 

2. Change of opinion and feeling kerceptenal usage): Thue, 3; 27.5; 
Eur. Frag. 1065 (48) [8]. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 

[4] Hdt. 3. 140: In return for these things, I give you gold and silver 
without measure, that you may never regret (uerauedjon) that you have done 
kindness to Darius, the son of Hystaspes. 
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[5] Thuc. 2. 61. 2: And the Mytileneans, after they had obtained a cessation 
of hostilities, sent to Athens one of the men who had accused them and who now 
regretted it (meréuedev), with others to see if they could by any means persuade 
them to return their ships. 

REMARK.—Merauédee may mean regret or change of purpose, since the man 
had changed to the side of the Mytileneans. The general usage favors the 
former. ‘This passage shows the tendency of merauéde to include in itself what 
is commonly in this period clearly an implication of the context, viz., change of 
purpose. 

[6] Xen. Mem. 2. 6. 23: And they are able not only to settle a dispute harm- 
lessly, but also to be of advantage to one another and to prevent anger from 
advancing to that which will be a matter of regret (uerapednoduevor). 

[7] Plat. Laws 727 C: Whenever he indulges in pleasures contrary to the 
word and approval of the legislator, in that instance he in no way honors her 
(the soul), but dishonors her and fills her with evils and regret (uerapedelas), 

[8] Eur. Frag. 1065: Old age, thou holdest forth such hope of pleasure 
that every man desires to come to thee; but upon making a trial of thee he 
experiences a change of feeling (uerauédeav), on the ground that there is no worse 
period in mortal life. 

REMARK.—Merauédera here indicates a change of feeling, but not regret for 
past action, which is an exceptional usage. 
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CHAPTER III 
USAGE IN THE NON-JEWISH POST-ARISTOTELIAN WRITERS TO 
ABOUT 100 A. D. 

I. Usage oj petavoéw.—The passages containing petavoew show that 
peravoew does not hold to its classical meaning, to change one’s opinion, 
since there is no instance of such purely intellectual action. The change 
is that of feeling or will. The instances embrace: (1) Those in which 
regret seems the fundamental idea. The reason of it is shown to be the 
disadvantage of the antecedent action; (2) Those in which change of pur- 
pose seems to be the fundamental idea. The causes bringing about this 
change are either the disadvantage of the antecedent action or the moral 
evil of it or of the antecedent purpose. The latter is not inherent in the 
verb itself, but only implied in the context; (2) sometimes includes (1) 
and (1) sometimes seems to necessitate (2). Hence the following tabula- 
tion of construction and usage. The construction of peravoew is as follows: 

1. The action regretted is expressed by an aorist participle agreeing 
with the subject: Plut. 748. Phoc. 14. 

2. The action regretted is expressed by a perfect participle, agreeing 
with the subject: Plut. 549. Crass. 11. 

3. The action regretted is expressed by a genitive, modified by a perfect 
passive participle: Plut. 583. Hwmen. 2. 

4. The action regretted is expressed by a neuter participle in the dative: 
Plut. 803 a. Agis. 19 a. 

5. The action regretted is expressed by é¢ with neuter participle in 
the dative: Plut. 803 b. Agis Ig b. 

6. The action regretted is expressed by wept and a neuter participle: 
Plut. 1655: Gal.-6. 

The following presents the usage in respect to meaning: 

1. To regret an antecedent action. The context implies that such 
action was not advantageous: Plut. 549. Crass. 11; 583. Eumen. 2 [9]; 
748. Phoc. 14; 803. Agis 19 bis; 915. Demet. 52; 1023. Artax. 24. Mor. 
of. 

2. To change one’s purpose: (a) To change a purpose which has 
hitherto controlled action. (1) The context implies that the past action 
was not advantageous: Polyb. 23. 12 (24:8); Dio. Sic. 1. 67. 5 [10]; Plut. 
1055. Gal. 6; Mor. 37 E; 163 F; 1128E. (2) Thecontext implies that the 
past action was morally wrong: Plut. 135. Caml. 12 (also under 2. (1)); 
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143. Camill. 29; Mor. 27 A; 74C; 1128D. (6) To change a purpose 
which has not been executed. The context implies that the past purpose 
was morally wrong: Plut. Mor. 26 D [11]. 

II. Usage of perdvoa.—The meanings of the noun are closely analo- 
gous with those of the verb and may be represented by the following ana- 
lysis: 

1. Regret for antecedent action. (a) The context implies that the 
action was not advantageous: Plut. 157. Per. 10 [12]; 238. Timol. 6; 
277. Comp. Timol. cum Paul. Em.2; Mor. 155 C,961 D, 1092 E. (b) The 
context implies that the action was morally wrong: Plut. 428. Cai. Mar. 39. 

2. Change of purpose. (a) The context implies that the past action 
was not advantageous: Plut. 149. Camill. 38; 410. Cai. Mar. 10; 670. 
Alex. 11; Polyb. 4. 66. 7 [13]; 18. 16. 7. (b) The context implies that the 
past action was morally wrong: Plut. 926. Ant. 24; Mor. 56 A, 68 F 
[r4),712:C. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 

[9] Plut. 583. Eumen. 2: He (Alexander) neither accused Eumenes nor accepted 
the money; but ordered his servants to make a fire in the tent of Eumenes, for 
he wished to catch him in his falsehood, when his valuables should be taken 
out. But before that could be done, the tent was consumed, and Alexander 
regretted (uerevdnce) the destruction of his papers. 

[10] Dio. Sic. 1. 67. 5: And when they were proceeding along the Nile and 
were passing by the borders of Egypt, he entreated them to change their purpose 
(ueravofea); and he also reminded them of their temples, their native regions, 
their wives and children. 

[11] Plut. Mor. 26D: And since he was more vexed by this, he drew his 
sword, intending to kill him, which design was not right, either according to 
that which is morally beautiful or according to that which is expedient. Then 
afterward changing his purpose (uetavojcas), he put back his sword into the 
sheath and did not disobey the command of Athena, which was both right and 
virtuous; because, while he was unable to put an end to his anger altogether, 
yet under the influence of reason, he reduced it and brought it under control, 
before it accomplished the fatal deed. 

[12] Plut. 157. Per. ro: And there fell all the friends of Cimon without dis- 
tinction who were accused by Pericles of being in the Lacedaemonian interest; 
and a strong regret (uerdvoa) and longing for Cimon took possession of the 
Athenians. 

[13] Polyb. 4.66. 7: When the Dardanians heard from some Thracian deserters 
of the approach of Philip, they were terrified and instantly dismissed the army. 
. . . . When Philip learned of the change of purpose (uerdvoay) on the part 
of the Dardanians, he sent home all the Macedonians. 

[14] Plut. Mor. 68 F: But when misfortune overthrows and takes away their 
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arrogance, there is present in these acts that which admonishes and causes a 
change of purpose (uerdvoray), 

III. Usage of perayéXe.—From a consideration of the passages in 
which this verb occurs, it is evident that perawéeAe holds strictly to its 
etymological and common classical meaning as follows: To cause one to 
regret a past action. (1) The context implies that the action was not 
advantageous: Plut. 320. Aris. 4; Mor. 125 D bis [15]. (2) The context 
implies that the action was morally wrong: Plut. 1020. Aviax. 18. 

IV. Usage oj petapéAowar.—In considering the passages under this 
verb it is evident that perapéAowa: in many instances retains its classical 
meaning, viz., to regret. This regret is either of one’s own action or of 
that of another. The context often implies a change of purpose. There is 
a marked tendency in this period for this contextual implication to be 
incorporated into the verb itself, giving rise to three classes of passages: 
(x) those in which only regret is expressed by the verb; (2) those in which 
it is difficult to determine whether regret or change of purpose is the domi- 
nant force of the verb; (3) those in which change of purpose seems the 
prevailing idea. Several passages show that there is a distinct moral 
implication in the context but that it is not inherent in the verb itself. The 
usage is further exhibited in the following analysis: 

1. To regret one’s own past action. (a) The context implies that the 
action was not advantageous: Dio. Sic. 15. 9. 4; 17. 42. 6; Plut. 219. 
Coriol. 13; 223. Coriol. 20; 341. Cato Maj. 9 [16]; 527. Nic. 7; 880. Cic. 
38; Mor.178E; 549 C. (6) The context implies that the action was morally 
wrong: Plut. 681. Alex. 30; Mor. 5 A, 1101 D. 

2. To change one’s purpose. (a) The context implies that the past 
action was not advantageous: Polyb. 4. 50. 6 [17]; 24. 9 (25.5) [18]; 
Dio. Sic. 19. 75; Plut. 238. Timol. 6; 762. Cato Min. 7 [19]; Mor. 196 C. 
(b) The context implies that the past action was morally wrong: Plut. 234. 
Comp. Alcib. cum Coriol. 2; 235. Comp. Alcib. cum Cortol. 4; Plut. Mor. 
55 C. 

3. To regret another’s action. (a) The context implies that the action 
was not advantageous: Dio. Sic. 19. 102; Plut. 855. Dem. 21 [20]; (6) the 
context implies that the action was morally wrong: Plut. 1o1g. Artax. 17. 

V. Usage of perapédeva.—The instances of perawéAea in this period 
show that while the etymological and classical meaning appears in some 
cases, this distinctive meaning is not uniformly retained, but change of 
purpose and even one instance of change of opinion appear. Hence the 
following analysis: 

1. Regret of past action. (a) The context implies that the action was 
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not advantageous: Plut. 341. Cato Maj. 9; (b) the context implies that the 
action was morally wrong: Plut. 489. Cim. 17. 

2. Change of opinion: Plut. Mor. 77 D [21]. 

3. Change of purpose. (a) The context implies that the past action 
was not advantageous: Polyb. 1. 39. 14; 2. 53. 6 [22]; () the context 
implies that the past action was morally wrong: Plut. Mor. 592 B. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 


[15] Plut. Mor. 125 D bis: Just as Simonides said that he never regretted 
(uerauedfoac) that he had kept silent but very often that he had spoken, so we 
have not regretted (uereuédnoev) that we refused a rich dish or that we drank 
water instead of Falernian. 

[16] Plut. 341. Cato Maj. 9: And he himself regretted (uerauehnOqva) three 
occasions of regret during his life. One was his having intrusted a secret to a 
woman; another was his having sailed where it was possible to go by land; and 
a third was his remaining one day without making his will. 

[17] Polyb. 4. 50. 6: The commander tried the Byzantines whether they 
might possibly change their purpose (uerauédowro) when they were terrified in 
war. (The context shows that he wanted to frighten the Byzantines into stopping 
the war.) 

[18] Polyb. 24. 9: Those from Pharnaces are at variance in every respect, 
and are not holding to the agreements but are always seeking something addi- 
tional and are changing their minds (uerapedopévwy), 

[19] Plut. 762. Cato Min. 7: When he thought it was time for him to 
marry, . . . . he became engaged to Lepida, who before had been espoused to 
Scipio Metellus; but Scipio had afterward given her up and the engagement having 
been broken, she was free. But Scipio having changed his mind (uerauednbels) 
again before the marriage, and having made every arrangement, took the maiden 
in marriage. 

[20] Plut. 855. Dem. 21: On the contrary, by conferring especial respect and 
honor upon their counselor, they showed that they did not regret (uerapuéderPac) 
what had been planned by him. 

[21] Plut. Mor. 77D: Which gives light to philosophy and clearness from 
difficulty and error and change of views (uerapehecdv) which those who attempt 
to philosophize at first encounter. 

[22] Polyb. 2. 53. 6: And since the Argives zealously warded him off in 
accordance with their change of purpose (merapedelas), .... he returned to 
Sparta. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE HEBREW VERB 5PM 


The Niphal of BM is the only verb-stem which is translated by the 
Septuagint peravoéw and peraueAopat. The verb AW, which is frequently 
used to denote change of purpose, or the turning away of the heart from 
evil to good, is not translated by either of the Greek verbs under considera- 
tion, and hence is not included in this discussion. 

The etymological meaning of DM3, viz., to sigh, appears with greater or 
less distinctness in all the instances of the Niphal in the Old Testament. 

While the meaning of the Hebrew verb OM corresponds to that of 
perapeAouar and not etymologically to that of meravoéw, we find that it is 
more often translated by the latter than by the former. 

The meanings of OM may be tabulated as follows: 

1. To comfort oneself or to be comforted: Gen. 24:67; 38:12; 
HY Sam.53'°30; ‘Jer. 32:14; Ezek. 14222} 33:16; 32:37; Ps. 7772 [2am 

2. To avenge oneself: Isa. 1:24 [24]; 57:6. 

3. To regret a past action, (a) because the past action was not advan- 
tageous: Gen, 6:6; 6:7; Ex. 13:17; I Sam. 15:11 [25]; 15:35:30) 
because of compassion: Judg. 21:6; 21:15; I] Sam. 24:16; I Chron. 21: 
15; Jer. 42:10; Ps. 90:13; 106:45; (c) because the past action is viewed 
as morally wrong: Jer. 8:6; 31:18; Job 42:6. 

4. To change a purpose not yet executed, (a) from worse to better 
because of compassion: Ex. 32:12, 14; Judg. 2:18; I Sam. 15:29 bis [26]; 
Joel-o21¢, 24: Amos 7:3,,6; Jer..4:28; 15:6; 18:8} 20:16; 2bigteme 
19; Ezek. 24:14; Ps.110:4; Jonah 3:9,10; 4:2; Zech. 8:14; (6) from 
better to worse: Jer. 18:10 [27]. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 

[23] Ps. 77:2: My soul refused to be comforted. 

[24] Isa. 1:24: I will avenge myself of my enemies. 

[25] I Sam. 15:11: I regret that I have appointed Saul king. 

[26] I Sam. 15:29 bts: The Confidence of Israel will not lie neither will he 
change his purpose, for he is not a man to change his purpose. 

[27] Jer. 18:10: Then I will change my purpose in regard to the good with 
which I said that I would benefit it. 
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CHAPTER V 
USAGE IN THE CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE SEPTUAGINT 


I. Meravoém and petravow in Septuagint Greek hold to their etymo- 
logical and classical meaning, to think over again, or to change one’s pur pose. 
Only in one instance does the verb mean /o regret, and here the meaning 
may possibly be to change one’s purpose. The noun occurs but once. 
The usage, as shown by instances, is as follows: 

1. To reconsider: Prov. 24:47 [28] or under 3. 

2. To change a purpose not yet executed: I Kings 15:29 bis; Joel 2: 
13, 14; Amos 7:3, 6; Jer. 4:28 [29]; 18:8; Prov. 20:19; 24:24; Jonah 3: 
9; 50; 4:2; Zech. 8:14. From better to worse: Jer. 18:10. 

3. To change a purpose hitherto controlling action: Isa 46:8; Prov. 
24:47 or under 1; Jer. 8:6; 38:19 [30] or possibly under 4. 

4. To regret: a possible meaning in Jer. 38:19. 

II. Merdvove signifies reconsideration: Prov. 14:15 [31]. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 

[28] Prov. 24:47: Afterward I changed my mind or reconsidered (uerevdnea); 
I gave heed to receive instruction. 

[29] Jer. 4:28: Because I have spoken and I will not change my purpose 
(ueravojow), I have sworn and I will not turn from it. 

[30] Jer. 38:19: Because after my captivity, I changed my purpose (uerevdn- 
ga), and after I understood, I sighed deeply on account of the day of shame. 

[31] Prov. 14:15: The simple believeth every word, but the wise cometh to 
a reconsideration or different opinion (uerdvoiay). 

III. In the greater number of instances, possibly in all, peraperAopar 
holds to its common classical meaning, fo regret. The one instance of the 
noun also shows the meaning of regret. Hence the following exhibit of 
meanings: To regret past action: I Kings 15:35; Jer. 20:16; Prov. 5:11; 
25:8[32]; 1 Chron. 21:15; Ezek. 14:22; Zech. 11:5. The following pas- 
sages mean /o regret, or possibly to change one’s purpose. It is impossible to 
determine which meaning was intended by the translators, as they may 
have interpreted all to mean to regret: Ex. 13:17; I Chron. 21:15; 
Fs. 105-45; 109:4. 

IV. MerayzéXea means regret: Hos. 11:8. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE 

[32] Prov. 25:8: Do not hastily go to battle, in order that you may not 
regret it (ueraueAnO7s) at the last when your friend puts you to shame. 
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CHAPTER VI 


USAGE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA AND OTHER 
JEWISH WRITINGS TO ABOUT too A. D. 

I. Alexandrian usage, including Philo and Wisdom, of petavoéw and 
petavoa.—There are a few instances in Philo and Wisdom in which 
Heravoew and peravow. indicate change of opinion; there are also in the verb 
a number of instances in which the meaning is to regret. 

In the large majority of instances, however, both the verb and the 
noun have incorporated in them that ethical idea which in previous periods 
and in some contemporary and subsequent writers is often implied in the 
context. The change of purpose which is clearly the meaning in these 
instances is shown to be: (1) moral; (2) from worse to better; (3) not 
merely external; (4) conduct is included, but the emphasis is on the inter- 
nal change. Hence the following analyses. Meravoéw signifies: 

1. To change the evil purpose which has previously controlled one’s 
conduct, involving a corresponding change of conduct: Philo I. 77; 129; 
139; 274 [33]; 561; 569 bis [34]; 614; II. 5; 54; 160; 247; 248; 250 
bis; 405 bis; 406; 436. Philo I. 283 and Wisdom 5:3 may possibly 
mean, to change one’s opinion. 

2 sLOwegret: ato If, 107; 4a4r; 500; 595. 42 [35]: 505. 42. 

Meravouw. signifies change of evil purpose hitherto governing conduct, 
involving a corresponding change of conduct: Philo I. 80; 108; 129; 189; 
277; 569 ter; 597; 614; II. 3; 5 [36]; 228; 247; 405; 406 [37]; 410; 
411; 500; 672; 676; Wisdom 11. 23; 12. 10; 12. 19. In Philo I. 260, the 
noun signifies change of opinion, but of an opinion that controls moral 
action. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 

[33] Philo I. 274: For we, taking care to have a grateful and reverent attitude 
toward him, should purify ourselves from evil acts, washing away from our life 
those [sins] that defile it in words, in appearances, and in deeds. For it is foolish 
[to say] that it is not lawful to enter into the temple unless one has previously 
cleansed his body by washing, but that it is lawful for one to attempt to pray 
and to offer sacrifices with his thought still polluted and defiled... .. Shall 
anyone endure to come near to God, the most pure, when he himself is impure 
in soul and without the intention to change his purpose (ueravojcer) in regard 
to these impurities ? 
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[34] Philo I. 569 bis: And the person who is a lover of virtue seeks a goat 
with reference to his sins, but he does not find it, for as the oracle points out, it 
has already been burnt. But what is expressed figuratively must be examined. 
Not to sin at all is characteristic of God, while to repent or to change one’s pur- 
pose from evil to good (ueravociv) is characteristic of a wise man... . . And the 
man has lost his reason who, by speaking falsely of the truth, says that he has 
changed his purpose (ueravevonxévac) when he is still doing wrong. 

[35] Philo II. 595: Moreover, Caius was untrustworthy in his character in 
other respects also; so that if he rendered any service, he at once regretted it 
(ueravoeiv), and in such a way sought to make it of no avail as to add greater 
misery and loss. 

[36] Philo II. 5: One ought not to be ignorant of the fact that change of 
purpose (uerdvoa) holds the second place to perfection, just as a change from 
illness to health is second to a body always free from disease. Therefore the 
continuous and perfect in virtue stands nearest to divine power; while improve- 
ment after some time is a characteristic good of a naturally excellent soul which 
does not continue in childish things but by thoughts more mature and really 
manly, it seeks a peaceful stability of soul and strives for it with a vision of the 
things that are excellent. 

REMARK.—The change of purpose here is (a) moral; (b) from worse to better; 
(c) not merely external; (d) conduct may be included but the emphasis is on 
the internal change. 

[37] Philo II. 406: And he has prepared also very excellent directions for 
change of purpose (uerdvoav) by which we are taught to alter our way of living, 
from discord to a change for the better. For he says that this work is not exces- 
sively great nor far out of reach, being neither in the highest air nor in the lowest 
parts of the great sea, thereby making it impossible to attain it; but it is the nearest 
possible, being in the three members which dwell within us, viz., in the mouth, 
in the heart, and in the hands by symbols, that is, in words and purposes and 
deeds; the mouth being the symbol of speech, the heart of purpose, and the 
hands of deeds in which happiness is possible. For when the mind accords with 
the words and the actions with the purposes, then life is praiseworthy and perfect. 
But when these are at variance with one another, life is imperfect and blamable. 
. . . . For which reason this oracle was given with great propriety and in per- 
fect accordance with what has been said above. ‘‘Thou hast this day chosen the 
Lord to be thy God and the Lord has this day chosen thee to be his people.” 
It is a very beautiful exchange and recompense for this choice on the part of man, 
thus displaying anxiety to serve God, when God thus without delay takes the 
suppliant to himself as his own, and goes forth to meet the intentions of the 
man who in a genuine and sincere spirit of piety and truth hastens to do him 
service. 

REMARK.—Merdvoa means change of purpose. The context shows that this 
change is (a) moral; (b) from worse to better; (c) internal; (d) necessarily 
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accompanied by change of conduct, for ‘the conduct follows the giving due honor 
to God as a shadow follows a body in the sun,’ and the genuine spirit of piety 
expresses itself in service to God. 


II. Palestinian usage of petavoéw and petavoia.—tin the Palestinian 
instances, meravoéw and perdvowa do not follow the classical usage, but 
are used to indicate regret and change of purpose. Hence the following 
analyses. Meravoéw signifies: 

1. To change one’s purpose. (a) The context implies that past action 
was not advantageous: Jos. Ant. 2. 15. 3 bis; 6. 7. 4; 12. 6. 2; Life 4. 
(6) The context implies that past action was regarded as morally wrong: 
HOS Anin2. TAG? 4.0.10; 5. 1. 263 5.2.03 7: 7. 339. 13. sO 
10, 4. 2) 10.7.5; ite 22; War4.'3. 14; Sir. 17. 24; 48. 15 [38]. 

2. To regret antecedent action. (a) The context implies that it was 
regarded as morally wrong. Jos. Amt.2.15. 1; 4. 8.3; ‘5.7.33 YoDrowy 
8. 12. 3; 8. 13. 8; 10. 7. 5 or under 1; (b) the context implies that it was 
not regarded as advantageous. Jos. Ant. 6. 13. 6 [39]; 11. 8. 3; Life 23. 

Meravo.a signifies: 

1. Change of purpose: Jos. War 5. 9. 2; Vs. Ap. 1. 29; Lije 66; 
eo tt Bade SAO. 4,0. 10; 9. 8.055 1r. 6. $3 Swiqg: wo 

2. Regret for antecedent action, because it was considered morally 
WLORe- 1 )OS: Av. 52.0.4; 2.16; 'O; 4.8. 25 5.2.12 [48]; 7. 2. 2. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 


[38] Sir. 48. 15: During all these events, the people did not change their 
purpose (uerevinoe), and did not withdraw from their sins. 

[39] Jos. Ant. 6. 13. 6: And he will not regret (ueravojoe) that he has given to 
David. 

[40] Jos. Ant. 3. 1. 5: He calmed them and restrained them from their inten- 
tion to stone him and turned them to a change of purpose (uerdvoav) in regard 
to the things they were about to do. 

[41] Jos. Ant. 5. 2. 12: And regret (uerdvora) took possession of them for the 
misfortune of the Benjaminites. 


III. Alexandrian and Palestinian usage of petapéder, petay€éhopac 
and perapéXeo.—Meropére occurs only in Jos. War 1. 15. 1 [42], and 
signifies regret. 

The instances of perapeAouor exhibit the following meanings: 

To regret past action. The context implies that it was not regarded as 
advantageous. Sir. 30. 28; 35. 19 [43]; J Macc. 11:10. In Jos. Ant. 6. 
7. 4. and Wis. 19. 2, the verb may indicate either fo regret or to change 
one’s purpose. 
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A consideration of the passages containing petapeAea shows that it 
signifies regret: Philo II. 66 [44]; 248; Ps. of Sol. 9. 15; Jos. War 4. 
3. 14. Exceptional usage: In Philo II. 669 bis, the noun clearly means 
change of purpose. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 

[42] Jos. War 1. 15. 1: Because he had heard that Malchus regretted (uera- 
xédew) his offenses against Herod. 

[43] Sir. 35. 19: Do nothing without advice, and when you have done it, 
do not regret it (uerauédov), 

[44] Philo II. 66: And the eldest of the brothers who even at the first had 
opposed the plot of those who were devising it said, “Regrets (uerapédear) 
are useless in reference to the deeds which have been done.” 
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CHAPTER VII 
NEW TESTAMENT USAGE 


I. Meravoéw.—An examination of the instances of peravoéw shows that 
(1) the verb is always used of a change of purpose which the context clearly 
indicates to be moral; (2) this change is from evil to good purpose; (3) it 
is never identified with, and sometimes clearly distinguished from sorrow 
or regret; (4) it is never used when the reference is to change of opinion 
merely; (5) it is always internal, and while it results in external conduct it 
is sometimes distinguished from the latter and its internal nature empha- 
sized; (6) in some instances, it is a change of the purpose which has hitherto 
controlled all thoughts, desires, volitions, and actions, in short, the life 
itself and all its expressions, and so may be called a change of fundamental 
purpose or primary choice; (7) in some instances, the change is not one 
which relates to the life as a whole, but to special expressions of it; it is a 
change of purpose in regard to special sins or deficiencies, or an atomistic 3 
change. 

The usage may be represented by the following analysis: 

1. Tochange one’s fundamental purpose, involving as a necessary con- 
sequent a change in one’s life: Matt. 3:2; 4:17 [45]; 11:20; 11:21; 12: 
Mie Marker fEs O-82*: Luke tost3s) 11:32) 93:3, 55. 15:7 [40lweuae 
fOrs0: Acts 2° 90:..3: 10; 17:30; 20°20; Rev. 2:5 bis. 

2. To change one’s purpose in regard to special sins or deficiencies: 
uke 723s 07342. Acts 8:22 [47]; Il Cor, 12:21; Rev. 2:16; ‘222tabere 
Beasts. ets) Or 20; 19:21; TOO: FO: 11. 

II. Merdvoa.—The instances of perdvoa reveal a meaning analogous 
to that of the verb, and may be expressed by the following analysis: 

1. Change of primary choice, involving, as a consequence, a change in 
lifes Matt. 3:83 g:aa;, Mark 1:4; Luke 3:3; .3:8-(48]; 5:32) sagem, 
24:47; Acts 5:31; 11:18; 13:24; 19:4; 20:21; 26:20; Rom. 2:4; II Cor. 
7: TO(AG); Heb. Gsx5) (0:63 72:19" TD Pet..359;. 11 ‘Tim. 252s. 

2. Change of purpose toward special sins, i. e., volitional abandonment 
of them: II Cor. 7:9. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 


[45] Matt. 4:17: Repent, change your fundamental purpose (meravoetre), for 
the kingdom of heaven is here. 
[46] Luke 15:7: I say unto you that thus there will be joy in heaven over 
one sinner who repents, i. e., changes his primary choice (ueravoodrvt:). 
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[47] Acts 8:22: Therefore repent of, i.e., turn thy will away (ueravbnoov) 
from this thy wickedness, and pray the Lord if perhaps the thought of thy heart 
may be forgiven thee. 

REMARK.—The use of peravoéw with dé indicates a change of purpose 
hitherto controlling action. 

[48] Luke 3:8: Produce, therefore, fruits appropriate to repentance, i.e., a 
change of fundamental purpose (ueravolas). 

REMARK.—This example indicates that merdvoa does not strictly include 
outward conduct or reform of life, since this is here referred to as the product 
of merdvo.a, 

[49] II Cor. 7:10: For sorrow which is acceptable to God produces repent- 
ance, i.e., a change of primary choice (uerdvoay) not to be regretted which results 
in salvation. 

REMARK.—This passage, including vs. 9, shows that Avy is not inherent in 
perdvoa; but that it produces the latter. It also illustrates that fundamental 
Merdvoua, when it becomes executive, results in cwrnpla, 


III. MerapeéAouar.—The instances of this verb show that it retains its 
etymological and classical meaning, viz., to regret. Its occurrences are as 
follows: Matt. 21:30, 32; 27:3; II Cor. 7:8 bis [50]; Heb. 7:21; and 
the form dmerapeAnrov in Rom. 11:29; If Cor. 7:10. In Matt. 21:30 and 
32, it is quite possible that the verb has the exceptional meaning to change 
one’s purpose. . 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE 

[50] II Cor. 7:8 bis: Even if I caused you sadness by my letter, I do not 

regret it (uerauédouac), and if I was on the point of regretting it (uereuedbunr), 
‘T now rejoice. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSION 


I. Extent to which the distinction of the two verbs is maintained in 
different periods—The investigation of the usage of peravoéw and pera- 
#éXa has shown that the distinction between these two verbs with their 
cognates, as shown by their etymology, is maintained to the following 
extent: 

The authors in the classical period make a uniform and definite dis- 
tinction, using peravoew to mean, fo think afterward, or to think differently, 
and perapére, to cause regret. 

In the non-Jewish post-Aristotelian writers, this distinction is not 
always maintained. Meravoéw and perdvow are used to indicate change 
of purpose and also regret. MerauwéXe holds to its etymological and clas- 
sical meaning. MerapeAouar in the majority of cases indicates regret, 
but in a number of instances expresses change of purpose. It should be 
noted, however, that of the latter, only two instances are antecedent to the 
greater part of the New Testament writings. Merayédea indicates regret, 
change of purpose, and in one case change of opinion. In the canonical 
books of the Septuagint, both peravoéw and peravow follow the classical 
usage; likewise werawéAowar and perapedca, 

The Alexandrian usage, including Philo and Wisdom, does not main- 
tain the distinction steadfastly. Though generally using peravoew and 
peravow. to indicate change of opinion and change of purpose, and pera- 
péXouat and perapédeva to indicate regret, these writers sometimes employ 
petravoéew to mean regret and in a few cases use petapéAea to indicate 
change of purpose. 

The Palestinian writers disregard the distinction in the use of peravoéw 
and its cognates, but preserve it in werawéAee and its cognates. 

The New Testament writers maintain the distinction in that they use 
peravoéw and perdvoa to indicate change of purpose and perapéAopor to 
express regret. In two passages, the exceptional meaning of perayéAopae 
to change one’s purpose is possible. 

II. Transition under peravoéw from intellectual to volitional and jrom 
specific to generic choice.—There is a development in the meaning of 
peravoew and peravoa in two directions: 

1. Transition from the intellectual to the volitional sense. 

In the classical writers, the verb peravoéw means to consider afterward, 
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or to change one’s opinion and is purely intellectual in its content. In 
the noun perdvoua we have two meanings: (1) reconsideration, which 
is purely intellectual, and (2) a change of mind which involves a change of 
thought and feeling. Here the facts as they are held in the attention for 
longer consideration make their impress on the sensibility, but the emphasis 
is on the intellectual action. 

In the non-Jewish post-Aristotelian writers, the emphasis has passed 
from the intellectual to the emotional and volitional. The past action 
having been thought of again and thought of differently appears disad- 
vantageous or morally wrong and produces either regret or change of 
purpose. The intellectual action psychologically antecedent is passed over 
and the resultant feeling or willing is the point emphasized in this period. 

In the canonical books of the Septuagint, there are cases in which the 
content shows that the verb is purely intellectual; but in the majority of 
cases, the content shows it to be volitional. 

In Alexandrian writers, there are a very few instances in which the term 
is intellectual in its content; but there are a number in which the action 
of the feelings is emphasized, and by far the greatest number of instances 
refer to the action of the will. 

In Palestinian writers, there is no instance of the intellectual simply; 
but there are abundant instances of both the emotional and volitional action. 

The New Testament writers in no instance employ the term to express 
the action solely of either the intellect or of the sensibility, but use it exclu- 
sively to indicate the action of the will. 

2. Transition from specific to generic choice. 

As stated in the preceding topic peravoéw becomes a volitional term in 
non-Jewish post-Aristotelian Greek. The purpose which has viehte Neds 
trolled action is changed or the purpose which has not yet been executed is 
changed. The action from which the will has turned consists of specific 
deeds, or the will addresses itself to inhibiting certain impulses. Life is 
thought of as made up of impulses and acts, and peravoew is used in 
reference to both. The term is not used to express a change of choice 
which is so radical in its nature as to affect all the purposes, impulses, and 
acts during the whole life. 

In the canonical books of the Septuagint, the term is used of specific 
acts or courses of action. 

The Palestinian writers use peravoéw in reference to specific acts. 

The Alexandrian writers differ in their use. In Wisdom, peravoéw 
refers to specific acts. In Philo, peravoéw refers to change of primary 
choice. The motive power of life and all its expressions are changed. 
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The New Testament writers use petavoém with reference both to 
specific and generic choice, but prevailingly with reference to the latter. 

Ill. The incoming of moral sense.—The earliest intimation of the moral 
element is found in the classical period in the case of merdvo, where the 
change of mind follows the discovery that the antecedent action was morally 
wrong (Thuc. 3. 36. 4). This is, however, a moral implication of the 
context and is not inherent in the term itself, which throughout the classical 
writers is not volitional. So, too, in the case of perapéAXe, the context 
implies a change of purpose and conduct due to the fact that the ante- 
cedent action was morally wrong. 

In non-Jewish post-Aristotelian Greek, in both peravoéw and pera- 
peAouat, the change of purpose is sometimes shown by the context to be 
due to the realization that the antecedent action was morally wrong. The’. 
verbs are both used also without any moral suggestion. 

The writers of the canonical books of the Septuagint use a modifying 
phrase to indicate that from which the will has turned. The term has no 
moral significance; the action mentioned is not always wrong. 

Josephus and Sirach often employ peravoew where the context imparts 
to it moral significance. The term without modifying phrase indicates a 
change of evil purpose which has hitherto controlled action. Josephus, 
however, does not use the term exclusively in this sense. He often employs 
it with modifying phrase where the context indicates that expediency rather 
than moral considerations occasioned the change of purpose. 

In Philo and Wisdom, peravoéw and peravoia are used without modify- 
ing phrase to mean a change of evil purpose which has hitherto controlled 
action, the term itself conveying moral significance. Meravoéw, however, 
is often used to signify regret. 

In the New Testament, peravoéw and perdvow are used always with 
moral signification, sometimes of specific but more often of generic choice. 

IV. Specific character of New Testament usage.—The use of peravoew 
and perdvoa in the New Testament exhibits characteristics peculiar to 


these writings. First, these words are never used to indicate merely Me 


intellectual action. Second, they are never used to indicate emotional 
action. There is no evidence im the use of the verb that sorrow is even 
the antecedent of the change of purpose, still less that it is an element of 
the act or expressed by the verb as a part of its meaning. ‘The use of the 
noun, however, shows that sorrow for past sin is involved as antecedent to, 
but not an element of the act of repentance itself. Third, they are always 
used to express volitional action. Fourth, they are always moral. Fifth, 
the change of purpose is always from evil to good. Sixth, they always 
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express internal change. Seventh, they require change in the outward 
expressions of life as a necessary consequent: but such outward change is 
not expressed in the term itself. Eighth, they are both specific and generic, 
the fullest content being found in the generic use, which expresses that 
radical change in the primary choice by which the whole soul is turned 
away from evil to good. Ninth, peravoéw is distinguished from pera- 
HéXouae which denotes regret. Or if the meaning of change of purpose 
is accepted for merauéAowar in the exceptional cases mentioned, such 
change refers to specific and not to generic choice. 
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PREFACE 


The term &a6yxyn is of special interest from two standpoints—that 
of the student of Greek law, and that of the student of the New 
Testament. Writers on Greek law have discussed the Greek will with 
varying degrees of completeness, but have failed to notice and account 
for the fact that the word used to designate it was also used to desig- 
nate what might be called a solemn agreement or compact. Scholars~—~ 
have long been divided as to the meaning of this word in the New 
Testament, some claiming that it should invariably be translated “will” 
or “‘testament,”’ and others that it always means “‘covenant;” while a 
third class of writers claim that in some instances it should be rendered 
“will” and in others ‘“‘covenant.” With reference to a passage in 
Paul’s writings (Gal. 3:15) there is a threefold division among inter- 
preters.’ 

As no special lexicographical work has been done on this word 
either in classical or in Hellenistic Greek, and the need of such work 
has been recognized by scholars, no apology is needed for the present 
dissertation, the purpose of which is to investigate the use of the term 
in Greek literature, from the earliest times in which it can be found, or 
in which there are traces of an institution that later came to be desig- 
nated by it, through the classical period. As the primary object in 
undertaking this work was to make a contribution to New Testament 
study, it is hoped that it may form a basis for further investigation in 
Hellenistic literature. 

In the lexicographical study the year 300 B.c. has been arbitrarily 
chosen as a limit to the investigation, the aim being simply to carry it 
well through the classical period. In the historical study no sharp line 
of demarkation is observed; but only in a few instances, for obvious 
reasons, has the ordinary imaginary boundary-line been overstepped. 

In the course of the lexicographical study it was found that no 
English term carries with it the exact connotation of daOyxn, and that 
its technical use in Greek law did not correspond with accuracy to our 
terms “will” and “testament.” Accordingly, in order to bring out its 

*“Testament:” The Vulgate, Luther, Erasmus, Olshausen, etc.; ‘ covenant” 
(Bund): Jerome, Beza, Calvin, Flatt, Hilgenfeld, Meyer, Lightfoot, etc.; “ Determina- 


tion” or “ordainment” (Bestimmung, Willensfiigung): Matthias, Lipsius, Hoffmann, 
Schott, etc. 
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essential signification and the relation of its phases of development, it 
was necessary to investigate the origin and development and essential 
character of the institution which it was chiefly used to designate. 
From this necessity arose the second part of the dissertation, the aim 
of which is not to give an exhaustive treatment of the Greek will, but 
to discuss that institution only in so far as it is necessary in order to 
understand the term from a lexicographical standpoint, and to show its 
essential connotation. 

The sources for this investigation are specifically indicated by the 
usual abbreviations, in the notes, which contain also references to 
modern writings which I have found helpful in the way of suggestion or 
comparison. I subjoin a list of books and articles consulted. 

To Professor Ernest D, Burton, head of the Department of Biblical 
and Patristic Greek in The University of Chicago, who suggested the 
need of this investigation, and to whose faithful and inspiring instruc- 
tion I am indebted more than I can tell, I wish to express my deep and 
abiding gratitude. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


CHAPTER. T 
DERIVATION AND LITERAL MEANING 


The noun da6yxn is derived from the verb d&ari@yur, which is com- 
posed of the preposition &a and the verb rin. 

dua is from the root dv, whence also come vo, dvw, Soi-0, di- (in 
comp.), two, Sis for S¢és or Suis, twice; dev-repos for S¢é-repos, second; 
So-n, doubt; 8i-xa, 8i-xOa, in two; d-cods, double; Si-rdoos, twofold; 
dvu-dexa, da-dexa. 

Skt. dud, dvi- (in comp.), “two;” duis “twice;” dva-zds, “twofold;” 
dui-tyas, “second.” Zd. dva, b1-, two; di-tya, “second.” 

Lat. duo, bi- (for aut), dis (for duts), dis-, bt-nt, Umbr. du-r, “two.” 

The fundamental idea is that of duality. That this is retained in 
composition may be seen from a comparison of the following meanings: 

1. From one side or end to the other, through, as in duaBaivw; to the 
end, utterly, as in Siapaxopuat, duapGeipw, etc., and so to denote pre-emt- 
nence, as in dumperu, diadépa, etc. 

2. In two, asunder, at variance, as in diaipéw, Siapwvéew, Siadéepw, etc. 

3. One with another, of simple mutual relation, as in duywrviLouar, 
dacidw, SuadiAoryseouar (all used with tiv). 

4. Between, in part, as in dudAevxos, diuaxpvoos, dudxAwpos, etc. 

The root of ré@mpu is Oe- whence also come Oéous, a placing, deposit, 
position; Oéya, a proposition; Oéopos, something set down or established, a 
rule; O¢us, a law established by custom; Oeuédcov, foundation; Oys, a 
hired laborer, Oyxyn, a place for putting anything in, box, tomb, sheath; 
Onjpa = OyKn. 

Skt. dha, da-dhé-mi, “place, lay, do;” dha-man, “dwelling-place, 
law, way, condition;” dhd-tr , “creator;” dhd-tus, “stuff.” Zd. dé, 
“place, make, produce;” dé-tam, ‘‘creature;” dd-mz, “‘creation.” Lat. 
Jfacio. 

The radical meaning is to put, place, set; hence to dring a thing 
into a place, or sttuation, bring about, cause. 
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With the radical sense of ré6yue and &a in mind, the literal signifi- 
cation of 8a0y«Ky can best be seen from a comparison of other compounds 
of dua; e. g.: 

diaBaors, a going from one side or end 0 the other, a crossing over to 
the other side, Hdt. 1. 186; a ford, Thuc. 7. 74; a bridge, Xen. Anad. 
25350; 

duaBoryn, a throwing from one to another, slander, Hat. 3. 66. 73; a 
guarrel with someone, 7 mpés twa 6., Plut. 479 B; cf. duaBaddrw, to make 
a guarrel between; épe Kat “Aya0wva, Plat. Symp. 222 C, D; 8. ddAnAais, 
AQISt. Fol, Go F ri: 

dudyyedos, a secret messenger, a go-between, Thuc. 7. 73. 

duayvwors, a distinguishing one thing from another, a distinguishing 
between; 8. pwvins kat ovyns, Arist. Cael. 2. 9. 1; diagnosis, Hipp. got. 

diadextwp, one who receives from another, an inheritor, Maneth. 4. 223. 

duadnua, a binding together or around, band, fillet, Xen. Cyr. 8. 3. 13. 

diadixos, one party in a lawsuit, Jo. Chrys.; cf. diaduéw, to contend at 
Jaw, and oi diadiKcotvres, the contending parties, Plut. 2. 196 B; 8aduacpds, 
a lawsutt, 

diddoxis, a cross-beam, Hesych. 

duddoors, a giving from one to another, largess, Dem. 44. 37. 

duadoxy, a taking from another, of a trierarch; 8. vews, Dem. 50. 1; 
succession, ados map’ addAov, Aesch. Agam. 313; relay, Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 17. 

diualLwpa, a girdle, Thuc. 1. 6; an tsthmus, Plut. Phoc. 13. 

diafena, a placing together in a certain order, arrangement of the 
stars in one’s birth, Sext. Amp. 5. 53; cf. duarcOnue. 

duaeows, a putting together, placing one thing with reference to another, 
and so a placing in order, arrangement, diaBeors A€yeTar TOU éxovTos pépy 
Taéis, ) KaTa TOrov } Kata Sivapw 7% Kat’ eidos: Oéow yap dei Tiva Elvar, womEp 
kal Tovvoua Syrot 7 duabeors, Aristot. Aefaph. 4. 19, p. 1022; 8. THs mort 
tetas, Plat. Laws g22 B; tov feviwv, Tim. 27 A; transmitting of property 
dy will, testament=daOyxy, Plat. Laws 922 B; was dav ths diabécews 
Tov TeTEAEvTHKOTOS aweAnoamer, HV exelvos SiMeTO ov Tapavowy ovde yuvatKt 
meobeis; Lys., mpds Tiypwvidynv; transferring by sale, Isoc. 224 B, Plut, 
Sol. 24; cf. SariOnur; cf. also dvabtyn=raéis, Aristot. Wetaph. 1. 48; 
pene aes 

duaberns, an arranger, collector, Damasc. ap. Suid., Hdt. 7. 6; cf. 
SvariOnpn. 

diatpeots, division; ev dvapece Wypwv, in the reckoning of the votes on 
either side, Aesch. Hum. 749. 

diudxovos, a messenger, Aesch. Prom. 942. 
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Sudxpuors, decision, judgment, Plat. Laws 765 A; the space between the 
eyes, Xen. Venat. 4. 1. 

SudAextos, discourse, conversation, Plat. Symp. 203 A; debate, argument, 
Plat. Rep. 454 A. 

duddoyos, dialogue, Plat. Soph. 293 E; td. Prot. 335 D. 

SuAAayy, exchange, commerce; ds dwdrdayas exopev GAAHAoTW dv 
mevoito yn, Eur, Supp. 209; reconciliation, truce, Hdt. 1. 22. 

didddaypa, a substitute, Eur. Hel. 586. 

dudAvors, a loosing from another, divorce, Plut. Sull. 35; treaty, 
Aristot. Pol, 4. 14. 3. 

Sidvdixa, adv., ¢wo ways; diavd.xa peunpilew, to halt between two 
opinions, 1. 1. 189. 

Siavros, a double pipe, channel, or course, Pind. O. 13. 50; ebb and 
flow, Eur. Hec. 29; @ strait, Eur. 7ro. 435. 

diBapos, on two legs, Eur. Rhes, 215. 

diBorta, a double-edged lance, Aristoph. Frag. 401. 
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CHAPTER II 
CHRONOLOGICAL CONCORDANCE 


427. ARISTOPHANES* 
SrabyKy. Vesp. 584: kav drobvyckwv 6 zaryp Tw 86 Katadetrwv maid’ 


érikAnpov, kAde Hwets paxpa THY Kehadyyv eirovTes TH O. 





SiaOyKnv. Vesp. 589: ths 8 emixAnpov THv 8. ddueis dvaxoyyvArdlwv. 
Av. 440: Hv py diaBwvral y’ oid 8. enol jvrep 5 TiOnxos TH yuvaixt di€Bero, 
400. Lystas? 
SrabyHKynv. 32.5: d.aird didwou kal revre rdAavTa dpyupiov rapaxatabyKyv. 
Statkat. 19. 39: 6 yap Kovwvos Odvatos xal ai 8., as duefero ev Kumpw. 





394. ISOCRATES? 
SrabHknv. 109. 3: reOveGros adrod mepatar tHv Te 5. dKvpov 
TOUnoaL. 


c \ ~ , A 
5: O TAaTYpP TOV KaTaALTOVTOS THY 8. 





15: 6 Thy 6. katadirov, 
x \ fe 
47: Tov THv 9, KaTaXuTovTa, 


SuaOykats, 19. 1: Tats 8. als éxetvos karéAurev. 





StaOykas. 19. 12: vidv pw’ éroujoato.... THv odaiav Cdwxev, Kat wor AaB Tas 9. 





lbid.: Kata yap tovtov (Tov vopov) eer roveicAau Tas 9. 
‘ XN > \ A , a“ 
15: Tas pev 0. ad’Tol mpocopoAroyodar OpacvrAoxov Kataduetv, 


Lbid.: Cyrodvor reiBew tpas, ds xpy Tas 8. axvpovs Toupoa, 





34: Tas pev 0. odK amiaTovar, OpacvAoxov KataduTely, 
> ‘ a a Sur » , 
44: € Tas TOV Taidwy 4. ak’pous Ldou yevomevas. 


8 ? Ow eC a De OL c , 
50: 0, rap’ avT@v TOV avTLOLKwy OmoAOyoupLeEVas, 


390. ISAEUS? 
SraOykn. 6. 7: Kai tuty } re 4. abryn dvayvucOnoerar Kai of Tapayivdpevor 
paptupygovor, 
32: @s ovKer’ alto KeorTo 7 O. 
StaOHKy. 2. 44: od Adyw ovde 8. thy rotnow yeyerneenyv, GA’ épyw: 
3. 56: Tols peuaptupyKdow emt rH 5. Tod Lvppov wapayevéc Oar. 
6.7: Kat éypawev ovtus év 6., el py yevorto atT@ madiov ék THS yvvasKds, 
ToUTOV KAnpovopetv Tov éavtod. 
28: Tois yap pice avTod vieow ovdels ovdevi ev 8. ypader door ovdeniay, 
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QA“ \ ‘ 4 ‘\ »” 
cidGou Kal py TapaBaivwor, 8, dé ov. 
lbid.: mas otv ipeis iote Ott avtiypapa éote tov 8, Tov Tlaciwvos Ta ev 


TO Ypappareiw yeypappeva. ; 





SuaOykats. 28. 3: rértapa rdAavra Kai TpiryiAlas . . . . ypadyval 7’ év 
tais 6. 

14: trav’ obrou yeypapnval 7 ev tats 6... . . Kat’ GdAjAwV paptr- 
povor. 


~ ~ , 
41. 16: Tovs TO TeAEvTaiov Tals 8. tapayevopevors * 
45. 22: ovre euaptupnoev exeivos mepi Tov év Tais 6. evovtwv ovdev. 


39: ~aaipOv Exatepos TO papTtupelv Ta év Tals 6. imo TovTOUV yeypap- 





peva, 
, 
StaOyKas. 27. yo: éru 8 dxpiBéorepov eyvwt’ av, él po tas 8. Gs 6 waTHp 
, e 2 a As rans 
KatéAurev, ovToL arrododvar 7O€Anoav. 
28.5: éxpHv, ered Taxior’ EreAevTyTEV 6 TaTHp, cioKaAETAVTAS papTUpas 
‘\ / cal ‘ 
moAXovs Tapacpyvacba Kededoas Tas O. 





36. 8: ef denoe: kata Tas 6. 

41.17: Ore yap IoAvevxtos d€bero Tatra, tapyy pev 7 TovTOV yuvy, Kal 
dnAov Gtt Tas TOU TaTpos 9. avnyyetAcr, 

43. 4: 8. 88 Wevdets jKov katacxevacavtes Datos Te 

5: el Tis audio Byreiv 7) TapaxataBddrdAcw BovAeTar Tov KAypov Tov 

c / Xx ‘ , X \ 
Ayviov 7) kata yevos 7) Kara. 6. 

44. 65: ef pev 6 TeAeuTHKOTOS ErorjoaTOTWa . . . . TUVEXWpOdpeEV Gv atTH, 
Xx > 7 ‘ , x > , 
7 «i 8. KaTeAeAOlreEL, Kal TavTaLs GY evemEtvaper, 


45. 10: mpoxadcicbar Poppiwv’ avotyew tas 4. 





Tbid.: evar 8 Gs aitol pewaptupyxacw 8. avtiypadovs éxeivwr. 
II: odd Tw Aéya, od8 ixép Tod Tas 5. GAnHets ) Wevdeis elvat, 
19: olde 8 TH TpoKAHoe xpnodpevor raparrerdopar, 3. euaptipycay, 
26: TovTo pev yap Hv evar 0. papTupeiv, OrEp Hv rovrous BovAnua, 


37: 6 yap émitporetoa Kata 8. waptupdv, djArov OTe Kal’ droios ay 


> , 
eidein. 
Tbid.: wat 6 émirporevOjvar xara 5. paptupov, dyrov dtu Kad’ Sroias av 
eidecn. 
38: TC obv pabdvres épaptupeiO’ duels ev mpoxAjoe 4. , 
: 5 Se a 2 ® , , Ne , a5 \ 
39: 8. d€ paptupely, év ais xpnudatwv Togovtwv KAoTy, . . . . ovdels 
nOerev, 
41: tas 6€ ovvOyKas Kal Tas 6. Kal TAAN’, . . . . TEeonpacev’ eaoaL 
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SiaOtkas. 45.74: Ti yap atrov oiec@’ cis ras 8. eypdyar, “Kat Tada, 
o > / ? / 818 ”? 
ooa €otiv, Apximmry dow ; 
88: éav pepaptupyKevar Tov pev emitpoTevOnvar Kara 46, 
46. 3: tas dé 8. wn Exar erdeiSar wiO’ ds 6 rarnp d€Oe8 jor, 
8: ovr’ eidas 8. katadimovta Tov TaTépa Huav, 
2 (ae eS ~ a > , > 
13: droGavovra 8. katadumeiv, Gs ob KUpLos HV; 
A ‘. Fe > , a > 25 , oN a 3 
I5: Tov pev vopov axynxdare, Os ovk eG 8. diabecOa, éav raides dor 
yvyjovoe, 
a , a“ ” +” Lg ‘ > » 
19: 7 paptupas Wevdels olecO’ av tapacxéerGar Kai 8, odk ovcas, 


344. ARISTOTLE * 

SiabtjKat. Prod. 950. 3: 8. de wodAal Wevdeis 73y eénArACyXOnoav odoat. 

SiaOykats. did.: dia ri evious Suxaarypious Tois yeveor paAAov 7 Tais 9. 
WndovvTa; 

SuaOtjkas. Sent. Fr. 16; Didot IV, p. 339: 6 év vocw 8. ypapuv, Tapa- 
mAnoia wacxel ToIs XELave Oaratriw eitpemiLe apxowevars TA TIS 
vnos oda, 

324. DINARCHUS? 
StaOtjkas. 1.9: rOpev yap orvedpiov ... . 6 pvddrre Tas doppHrous 


8 5] e x A 4 , a“ 
.» €V als TA THS TOAEWS TwTYpPLA KElTAL, 


323. HYPEREIDES? 


SiaOtjKat. v.17: drov dé ovde [epi] rHv abrod idiwy ai [éyyva]é Kal at 8. 





KUpial eiow,4 
SiabynKav. Jbid.: 6 wepi rH[v] 8. v[opols wap[a]rAynows Tovros eotiv: 
KeXevel t yap eSeiv Jax TH EaUTOVD [ dia. |r/Bec Gal as av | tis BovAnrat, 
StaOtkats. ii. 47. 26: mas od« dromov, ei wey TL exabev TO madiov 7} yeyve- 
pevov 7» Kal totepov, tavras Tais 8. ioxupilerOar av avrovs, év 
ais . 
Siabykas. v.18: éay wey rifs et |s dif otk now 7[G]v airod [yv]vackt reBo- 
/ , My » 
pevos Siabyxals ypa|yy, axvpor eco yrac]- 


t Bonitz, 7xdex in Acad. Reg. Bor., 1870. 
2Forman, /mdex, 1896. 
3Blass, Jzdex, 1894. 
4ai é[yyta]c kal ai, Revillout, editio princeps (in Corpus Papyrorum Aegyptt). 
ai [un S|tkacar, Blass, Teubner ed., 1894. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II 


It is thought advisable, for the sake of completeness, to append to this concor- 
dance a chronological catalogue of authors in whose writings the term does not occur. 
I have made a personal examination in all cases where an index is not named in 
a footnote. The number preceding each name is the “floruit.” 


goo B. C. ?, Homer;? 800 ?, Hesiod;? 800 ?, Homeric Hymns;* 730, Cal- 
linus Ephesius, Eleg.; 700, Archilochus Parius, Iambog.; 700, Asius, Eleg.; 
693, Simonides Amorginus, Lyr.; 650, Aleman, Lyr.; 650, Tyrtaeus, Eleg.; 
647, Pisander Rhodius, Lyr.; 630, Mimnermus, Eleg.; 611, Sappho, Lyr.; 
611, Stesichorus, Lyr.; 610, Erinna, Lyr.; 606, Alcaeus Myrtilenaeus, Lyr.; 
594, Solon, Eleg.; 580, Anaximander Phil.; 575, Acusilaus, Histor.; 570, 
Susario, Com.; 560, Ibycus, Lyr.; 546, Hipponax, lambog.; 544, Anaximenes, 
Phil.; 544, Pherecydes (of Syros), Phil.; 544, Theognis, Eleg.; 540, Anacreon, 
Lyr.; 540, Ananias, Iambog.; 540, Phocylides, Eleg.; 538, Xenophanes, Phil.; 
531, Pythagoras, Phil.; 525, Simonides Ceius, Lyr.; 523, Choerilus Atticus, 
Trag.;3 520, Hecataeus Milesius, Hist.; 513, Heraclitus, Phil.; 510, Telesilla, 
Lyr.; 508, Lasus, Dithyr.; 504, Charon, Hist.; 503, Parmenides, Phil.; 500, 
Corinna, Lyr.; 500, Lamprocles, Dithyr.; 500, Timocreon, Phil.; 499, Prati- 
nas, Lyr.; 490, Pindar, Lyr.;4 489, Panyasis, Epic; 487, Dinolochus, Com.; 
487, Chionides, Com.; 484, Aeschylus, Trag.;5 480, Pherecydes, Hist.; 477, 
Epicharmus, Com.; 475, Phrynichus, Trag.; 470, Bacchylides, Lyr.; 470, Dio- 
cles, Com.;* 468, Sophocles, Trag.;? 466, Hellanicus, Hist.; 464, Zeno Ele- 
aticus; 463, Xanthus, Phil.; 460, Ecphantides, Com.;* 460, Magnes, Com.; 
454, Cratinus Major, Com.;° 451, Ion Chius, Trag.; 450, Anaxagoras, Phil.; 
450 ?, Melanippides, Dithyr.; 450, Praxilla, Lyr.; 450, Aristias, Trag.; 450, 
Sophron, Mimog.;® 449, Crates, Com.;° 444, Melissus, Phil.; 444, Empedo- 
cles, Phil.; 444, Achaeus Eretrieus, Trag.;3 443, Herodotus, Hist.;® 441, 
Euripides, Trag.;*° 440, Antiphon, Orat.;** 440, Teleclides, Com.;° 440, Choe- 
rilus Samius, Epic; 438, Pherecrates, Com.; 434, Lysippus, Com.;° 432, 
Hermippus, Com.; 432, Amipsias,Com.; 432, Alcidamus, Rhet.; 430, Hippo- 
crates, Med.; 430, Democritus, Phil.; 430, Philonides, Com.;° 430, Myrtilus, 
Com,; 429, Phrynicus, Com.; 429, Eupolis,Com.; 427, Plato,Com.; 427, Gor- 
gias, Phil.; 425, Aristomenes, Com.; 424, Callias,Com.; 423, Amipsias, Com.; 
423, Thucydides, Hist.;*3 422, Leucon, Com,; 420, Cantharus, Com.; 420, 


tDunbar, Concord., 1880. 

2 Paulson, /zdex, 1890; Capelle, Zex., 1889. 

3Nauck, Jzdex, 1892. 5 Wellauer, Zex., 1830. 7Ellendt, /xdex, 1872. 

4Rumpel, Zex., 1883. 6 Jacobi, /udex, 1857. ® Kaibel, 7udex, 1899. 

9 Schweighaiiser, Zex., 1824; Sayce, /ndex Eng., I-III, 1883; Macan, /ndex Gr., 
1895. 

10 Beck, /mdex, 1829. 12Nake, /udex, 1817. 

1rVan Cleef, /ndex, 1895. 13 Essen, /udex, 1887. 
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Aristonymus, Com.; 416, Agathon, Trag.; 415, Andocides, Orat.;* 415, 
Archippus, Com.; 413, Hegemon, Com.; 411, Critias, Trag.;? 410, Aristago- 
ras, Com.; 410, Metagenes, Com.; 407, Apollophanes, Com.; 407, Sannyrio, 
Com.; 407, Strattis, Com.; 405, Antimachus, Eleg.; 404, Philistus, Hist.; 
402, Polyzelus, Com.; 402, Cephisodorus, Com.; 4o1, Telestes, Lyr.; 401, 
Ctesias, Hist.; 401, Xenophon, Hist.;3 400 ?, Ocellus Lucanus, Phil.; 400, 
Euthycles, Com.; 400, Nicochares, Com.; 400 ?, Clitodemus, Hist.; 400 ?, 
Archytas, Phil.; 400, Demetrius, Com.; 400, Polyidus, Lyr.; 399, Cebes, Phil.;4 
398, Astydamus, Trag.;? 398, Philoxenus, Lyr.; 398, Timotheus, Dithyr.; 394, 
Epilycus, Com.; 394, Eunicus, Com.; 392, Philyllius,;Com.; 390, Theopompus, 
Com.; 390, Heraclides Ponticus, Pol.; 390, Autocrates,Com.; 388, Nicophon, 
Com ; 388, Alcaeus, Com.; 387, Antiphanes, Com.; 380, Ophelion, Com.; 
380, Philiscus, Com.; 378, Epigenes, Com.; 376, Epicrates, Com.; 376, Anaxi- 
mandres, Com.;5 375, Araros, Com.; 375, Eubulus, Com.;>° 368, Ephippus, 
Com.; 366, Eudoxus, Astron.; 363, Diogenes, Cynic; 362, Aeneas Tacitus; 
356, Alexis, Com.;5 354, Diodorus, Com.; 353, Chion, Hist.; 350, Aristophon, 
Com.; 350, Alexander, Com.; 350, Timotheus, Com; 350, Timocles, Com.; 
350, Scylax, Geog.; 350, Philetaerus, Com.; 350, Nicostratus, Com.; 350, 
Ephorus, Hist.; 350, Calippus, Astron.; 350, Cratinus Minor, Com.; 350, 
Dionysius, Com.; 350, Dromon, Com.; 350 ?, Antidolus, Com.; 350 ?, Nausi- 
crates, Com.; 350 ?, Heniochus, Com.; 350 ?, Eriphus, Com.; 350 ?, Calli- 
crates, Com.; 350 ?, Athenion, Com.; 350 ?, Sophilus, Com.; 350 ?, Eubuli- 
des, Com.; 350, Amphis, Com.; 350, Xenarchus, Com.; 349, Demades, Orat.; 
348, Heraclides, Com.; 347, Speusippus, Phil.; 345, Aeschines, Orat.;° 345, 
Damoxenus, Com.; 340, Anaxilas, Com.; 340, Anaximenes, Rhet.;? 340, 
Axionicus, Com.; 340, Hermesianax, Eleg.; 339, Xenocrates Chalcedonius; 
333, Theopompus, Hist.; 332, Hecataeus Abderita, Hist.; 332, Stephanus, 
Com.; 330, Apollodorus, Com.; 330, Lycurgus, Orat.;* 330, Philemon, Com.,;5 
330, Theophilus, Com.; 327, Eudemus of Rhodes, Phil.; 324, Crobylus, Com.; 
323, Philippides, Com.; 322, Theophrastus, Phil.; 322, Menander, Com.;5 
322, Phanias, Phil.; 321, Philemon Minor, Com.; 320, Diphilus, Com.;5 320, 
Hipparchus, Com.; 320, Dicaearchus, Geog.; 317, Demetrius Phalerius, Rhet.; 
306, Epicurus, Phil.; 303, Anaxippus, Com.; 302, Archedicus, Com.; 300, 
Euhemerus; 300, Hegesippus, Com.; 300?, Herondas; 300, Hieronymus 
Rhodius, Phil.; 300, Lynceus, Com.; 300, Philetas, Eleg. 


tForman, /udex, 1897. 2 Nauck, /nzdex, 1892. 


3Sturtz, Zex., 1801; Azad., Vollbrecht, Zex., 1886; Hell., Thiemann, Zex., 1883; 
Hist. Gr., Keller, Index, 1890; Mem., Crusius, Lex., 1844; Oec., Holden, Zex., 1895. 


4 Praechter, /udex, 1893. 6 Preuss, /zdex, 1896. 
SJacobi, /zdex, 1857. 7Bonitz, Judex, 1870. 
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CHAPTER III 
AIATIOHMI 


The use of the verb duaré6yyu has an important bearing on that of 
the noun d&aOyx«n, its derivative. The verb is often used to include the 
meaning of the noun; e. g., instead of diariPenar diayjxyv we find simply 
diatieuar. The verb has a much wider range of use, and is employed 
by authors in whose writings the noun is not found, 

I. In the active it signifies, according to its derivation’ to put apart 
or in two places, to place separately, and so it comes to mean — 

1. To place in order, distribute, arrange, dispose(Lat. dispono): Hymn 
to Ap. 254, 294 of laying the foundation of a temple: d€6yKe OeneiAua 
PoiBos "ArdAAwy etpéa kal para pakpa dunvexés.” aaa 

Herod. 7. 39, where Xerxes orders the son of aman who had offended 
him to be slain and his body to be divided in two, one half to be placed 
on the right side of the road and the other on the left, while the army 
marched between the parts: atrixa éxédeve Tolar mpoceTerakTo TavTa TpHC- 
cew Tov [vOiov ratdwv eSevpovras Tov mpec Bvtatov pecov duatapeiy, SuatapovTas 
dé Ta Hucroua dSiabeivar TO pev el deka THs 4000, Td 8’ ex’ dpioreEpa, Kal TavTH 
dueEvevan Tov oTparov. 

Thuc, i. 126. 8, of disposing or stationing troops during a siege: 
xpovov de eriyryvomevov oi A Onvaior tpuxdmevor TH Tpocedpeta ax7HOov oi rodAoL, 
eritpawovres Tois évvea apxovor THY PvdaKyy Kal TO Tay avToKpatopar duabetvac 
n av dpiota SuayryvwrKkwor. 

Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 27,in the parable of the choice of Hercules, of the 
gods disposing or arranging affairs so that blessings are the reward of 
virtue: ovx eLaratnow dé ve rpoouptors Wdovns, aAX’ rep ot Deol dudbecav 
Ta ovta Sunyjoopma pet’ dAnGeias. 

Arist. A. WM. 8. 4, of setting out wine in earthen vessels to catch ser- 
pents: Onpovol tives Kal Tods Exes eis doTpaxia diabEvtes oivor eis TAs aipacias. 

Timon in Diog. Laert. 8. 67, of a philosopher se¢ting forth the first 
principles or elements; cf. Diels, Poet. Phil. Fr., p. 194. 

kal “EpsredoxAjs ayopaiwy 
Ants éréewv: doa 8 écbeve Trooadde eirev 
apxwv Os dueOnk’ apxas érdeveas adAwv. 
tSee chap. i. 
2Allen and Sykes, Homeric Hymns (1904), say: “The verb [étarl@nu] is not 


found in Homer or Hesiod, and does not seem to occur elsewhere in serious poetry, 
though common in Attic prose.” But see Eurip. /on. 866. Its use is rave in poetry. 
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2. To dispose or arrange one’s words in discourse, and so /o rectte 
(of rhapsodists, orators, and actors). Plato Legg. 658 D: paywdov de, 
Karas "dda kat "OSicceav 7 Te TOV “Hovodetwy diatievta, Tax’ av npels of 
yépovres Hota dxovcavres. Lad. Charm. 162 D: dpyoOiva atte, domep 
routs troxpiTy Kax@s SiaTiGevre Ta EavTod ToLppara., 

3. With an adverb, Zo dispose or arrange affairs well or ill, to man- 
age, handle, treat. 

a) To manage, of State affairs. Lys. 29. 2: Kax@s dvabeis 7a Tips 
moAews TAOV H} TpLdKOVTA TaAdvTwWY ovoiav éxtyoaTo. Of an estate, Isaeus 
10. 25: ovk ikavov éoT. Eevawérw tov “Apiotouévous oikov katameradepagty- 
Kévat, GANG Kal TovTOV oleTar Seiv Tov adTov Tpdmov diaeivac. 

Of a campaign, Thuc. 6. 15: xpdtwta duadevte Ta TOU roAEuov. 

Of oneself or others, Archytas Afora/. 1. 3: pa povov attavtoy ovTw 
duariBeis, etc. 

b) To handle, or treat a person or thing in a certain manner. Of 
cities, Isoc. 4. (Paneg.) 113: Tas éavTdv wéAEs otTws avdmws diabevres Kat 
THS NMETEpas GOLKWS KATHYOpOdVTES. 

Of persons treating one another ill. Isoc. Philip. (5). 38: émpy 8 
Kakas GAAHAOVS SuabGow, ovdevds Siadrvovros adtoi Suectycav. 

Of a soldier who had cut off his own nose and ears, and otherwise 
ill treated himself, in order to deceive the enemy. Herod. 3. 156: 
obk éort ovTos avip, Ott py OV, TO eat Sivapus ToTaiTy Eue Sy Bde diaGeivar. 
Tbid.: as Sa Tos wodopKeopevors Geavtov avykéotws Siabetva. Cf. Xen, 
Anab, 1. 1. 5 and Plat. Legg. 728 B. ® 

c) The passive is also used in this sense, to be handled, treated. 
Thuc. 6. 57: ov padliws deren, “he was not gently handled.” Isoc. Aig. 
(19). 29: ym pev yap odTw Kaxds duereOnv. 

4. To dispose a person so and so to someone or something (mpos Twa Or 
tt), 20 give one an inclination or tendency to a certain action or sentiment. 

Isoc. Philip. (5). 80: dtav ottw diaGys rods “EXAnvas, domep épas Aaxe- 
Sarmovious Te mpds Tovs abTav Baoitéas. Dem. De cor. (18). 29: odrw 
Siabeis 6 Pidurmos Tas woAES pds GAA7Aas. 





Also in passive ¢o de disposed in a certain manner to someone or 
something (pds Tuva, TL). 

Of Ceres being kindly disposed toward men. Isoc. Paneg. (4). 29: 
Anpytpos . . . . mpos Tos Tpoydvous Hudv cipevOs SiaTeBetons éx TOV Edep- 
yeo.ov; cf. zd. 43. 

Isoc. Epist. 7. 13: mpd woddod ay oixeiws (ce) dcateOnvar zpos pas. 

Plat. Symp. 207 C: ¢o be in love, épwrds. 
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II. Middle: Zo make a disposition for oneself, to dispose of one’s own, 
to arrange according to one’s own desires, to make a disposition, settlement, 
or agreement in one’s own interest. 

1. In general, fo dispose of, arrange or manage to suit oneself. 

Of a daughter, Xen. Cyr. 5. 2. 7: rhv 8€ Ovyarépa tavrnv émitpérw 
SiabcOar, drws av od BovdAy. 

Of beauty and wisdom. Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 13: map’ piv vopilerar tHv 
@pav Kal THY copiay Spwoiws pev Kaddv, dpoiws dé aicxpov diatiPerGar evar. 

Of hopes; i. e., the matter of hope. Eurip. Jon. 866:* potda 3’ 
éArides, as SiabecBan. 

Of the treatment of bodies or persons. Isoc. Panath. (12). 140: pyd’ 
aveovrar poviyy TOv TA pev TwHpaTa TA OEerep’ aiTav érovediorus diadepEevur, 
ovpBovrevev dS Tots GAs G£vowvTwy (“nor endure the voice of those treat- 
ing their -own bodies shamefully, yet planning to give advice to 
others’’). 

To dispose of one’s leisure, Chilo (656 B. c.) in Diog. Laert. 
1. 69: cxodnv ed duabecGar. 

2. Zo dispose oneself in a certain manner toward, act in a certain 
way toward, conduct oneself. 

Of the way in which we conduct ourselves toward, or the attitude 
we assume to beauty and virtue. Isoc. Laud. Hel. (10). 55: yvoin & av 
tis Kaxeilev doov dupepe tv dvtwv, é& dv aitot diatiOeueba mpds exacrov 
avTov. 

3. To display for sale, to dispose of by sale, to sell. 

a) To expose for sale, Herod 1. 1. 1; of the Phoenicians setting out 
their wares for sale on their arrival at Argos: dmuopévous d€ Tods Poivikas 
és 37) TO “Apyos Todro diatiecOar Tov poprov. 

6) To dispose of by sale. Id. 1. t. 194: émedy dv arrikwvtar tAdovTEs és 
tHv BaBvdAdva kat dvabewvrae tov Poprov. Xen. Hellen. 4.5.8: Ta aixudrora 
dueriBero; cf. 4. 6. 6; Xen. Anab. 7. 3. 10; Plat. Legg. 849 D; Xen. 
pimao. 7. 3. 5 and 7.4. 2. 

4. To export. Isoc. Paneg. 42: "Eru 8 rhv xvpav otk atrapky KexTnevov 
exaotwv, d\AG TA pev eAXEiTOVTAY, TA OE TAELwW TOV ikavOv Pepovoay, Kal ToA- 
Ajjs aropias ovans Ta pev Grrov xp7 Siabécba, Ta 8 drobev cicayayér Gan. 

5. Zo dispose of one’s property according to hts will, to make adtspost- 
tions of tt, to devise, to bequeath, to make a will, 


t Bayfield (London, 1889) says: ‘The compound déarl@nu is elsewhere found only 
in prose, excepting Ar. Av. 439.” It is very rare in poetry, but it is found also in 
Hymn Ap.254 and 294, and in Timon Fr. 42. 3 (Diels, Poet. Gr.); cf. Diog. Laert. 
8. 67. 
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a) To bequeath, to leave something by will. Isae. De Vicost. (4). 4: 
rept d€ Tod KAnpov povov diahéepovTo ovder av eer buds oxe~acOar GAN’ el Te due- 
Gero. Ld. De Apollod. (7). 1: & Tus TeXeuTHOEW pédAAw diEHeTO, Et TL md6ou, 
THY ovolav ETépw Kal TadT’ ev ypaypact KateOeTo Tapa Tit onunvamevos. See 
also Isoc. Aig. (19). 43; Plato 922 ff.; and “Concordance” in this 
dissertation. 

6) Tomake a will. Used in this signification with or without 8:a67- 





Knv or dvabyKas. 

Isaeus De Arist. (10). 10: odd’ ei SeVevto tpooHKey aiT@ TovTwv Tov 
xXpnpatwv KAypovoujoat, ‘not evenif they did make wills,” etc. Lys. 19. 
39: Kovwvos Oavaros kat at diabjxar, as dueOero ev Kip. 

Of dying zntestate, Isae. De Apollod. (7). 19: éav adeApds Sporatwp 
dais TeAevTHon Kal pa Siabeuevos; cf. 8. 31; Arist. Pol. 2. 9: Hv arobavy 
pn dia8 €nevos. 


c 


The devisor, testator, 5 Suabéuevos. Isaeus De Cleon, (1). 26: Tas 
diaOyxas aéiodow eivar Kupias Us Sporoyotor pyd’ abrov Tov diaeuevov dpOas 
exew nyeioba. 

See also “Concordance,” chap. ii. 

6. Zo dispose for one’s own interest, to make an arrangement or 
settlement for oneself in which another person or persons are necessarily 
involved, and to which as a consequence the second party agrees (other- 
wise no settlement could be made); and so /o settle the terms of a dispute 
or quarrel, etc., fo make a covenant; not used, like ovvréOeuor, of an 
ordinary contract or bargain, but of a more dignified compact, 
where usually one party /ays down or disposes the terms, and the other 
accepts them with all conditions and binds himself, by an oath or 
solemn promise, to abide by them. 

a) To arrange a settlement with someone, to come toan agreement by 
means of a disposition or arrangement of points in dispute, to sez¢le 
mutually * 

Xen. Alem, 2. 6. 23: Swavrar 8 kai tiv Epwv od povov dAvTus aXXGA Kai 
auppepovtws adAnAos SiatiOécGa. Socrates is here speaking of the 
“beautiful and good” among mankind (or, as we say, the ‘‘elite’’). 
These, because of their excellent character and nobility, can Jay down 
terms which the other party not only accepts without trouble, but 
which are advantageous to both sides. If no more than a simple 
agreement had been meant here, the word ovvriec@a would doubtless 


™Cf. the use of dzspose in Shakespeare: “She had disposed with Caesar;” i.e., 
bargained or made terms with. 
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have been used. Cf. Appian Crv, 2. 8, where the word is used of mak- 
ing an arrangement with tormenting creditors: duabewevos d€ Tods évo- 
xAotvras &s edvvaro. 

Cf. Plat. Zegg. 834 A: duabenevovs ad rept rovtwy vopovs. Cremer 
says that this phrase does not simply correspond with vépuovs tiBevar, to 
institute laws, or vopovs TiWécba, to give laws for oneself or the state. 
He says this is the only recognized passage in classic Greek where it 
occurs, and here it means “0 harmonize laws. 

6) To make a covenant; i.e., a solemn compact in which one party 
lays down the terms and the other agrees to them and binds himself by 
oath. This agreement is mutual, but in a sense one-sided. It may be 
used with or without dadyxnv. 

Aristoph. Av. 440 ff.: TEI. jv pr duaBwvrar y’ otde diabyKnv énoi nvrep 


ec Ae} A“ \ 8 44] < / / oa 4, > ‘\ >) 
0 7UUnKOS TH yvVaLKL OLEHETO, O PaYXaLpOTTOLOS, PTE OAKVELY TOUTOUS EME [LNT 





Opximed’ eAxew pyr’ dpvtrav .... XOP. dvariPepar “yd. TEI. xaro- 
pooov vuv Tudta por. XOP. dpvvp’ ... . ws Tas Grovdas od py) TpPOTEpoV 
Tapa Paper. 


From a study of the above citations it will appear that in the middle 
voice the meanings are all very closely allied. There is always a 
disposition, laying-down, or setting-forth in order of something in one’s 
own interests, and then the idea of a second party being affected or 
involved, on whose course often the completion of the act depends; 
e. g., in the most common meaning, /o dispose of one’s property by will, 
the one party makes dispositions which affect another party, and which 
do not have complete fulfilment without the concurrence of the second 
party. Here the idea of agreement is usually remote, but in some 
instances it becomes quite evident. In No. 3—/¢o dispose of by sale — 
one party lays down his wares in order, or displays them, and no com- 
pletion of sale is made without the concurrence of a second party. In 
this sense our word is not a mere equivalent of twAéw. In No. 6 this 
phase of the use becomes most evident and essential. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ATAOHKH 


The significations of the noun d@y«n correspond in the main to 
those of the middle voice of its cognate verb dvar/Onuu, discussed in the 
previous chapter. The sense of arrangement or disposition is always 
presentin a greater or less degree, together with some idea of mutuality. 
It is not a common word. Out of 212 writers examined only nine 
use it, although there are several others who use dvatréBeuar in such a 
way as to imply the use of da0yxy. Accordingly we find that this term 
is always used in a dignified sense, referring to a solemn transaction 
originally connected with religious rites and obligations. 

1. Arrangements or dispositions* in a general sense, used in the 
plural number and referring to the arrangements or dispositions a 
person makes with reference to his property in view of death. This 
specific connotation is probably not necessary, but the context of the 
passages in which the word is found indicates that it has such reference 
in these instances. It is quite probable that, if we had more instances 
of its use, we should find it employed with reference to other things 
than distribution of property in view of death. 

Isae. 1. 24: ef yap dy, © avdpes, ws ovTol haw, év Tals viv yeypappévats 
SiabyKars €dwkev aitots tiv ovoiav (“if by means of these written dispost- 
tions he gave them his property’’). 

Id. 4.13: Tod 8&& cuvpBativoytds éote kal yeypappatetov adAdayjvar Kat 
tavavtia tats TeAvOTos SiabyKas petaypadnvar. Here rats duaPyxars does not 
refer to the document as a whole, but to the arrangements or disposi- 
tions contained in the document. It cannot be translated here “will” 
or ‘“‘testament.” 

Id. 9. 5: eredn & erednunoa eyo kal noOdpunv Kapropevous TovTovs Ta 
€xeivov, 6 O€ vids adTod rounbein b7d “Aatudidrov, Kai TovTwv duabyKas KaTadl- 
mou mapa lepoxXel. 

2. Arrangements or atspositions which a person makes with reference 
to his property to take effect at his death, the terms or provisions of a 
will. In this sense the plural is used, but the word can be translated 
by “will” or ‘‘testament” in the singular. However, the writer has in 


*No English word expresses the exact sense of da@jxn. These words are used 
for lack of a better term. 
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mind the several dispositions or provisions contained in the will, and 
not the instrument as a whole in a technical sense. 

The fact that in a considerable majority (120 out of 210 examined) of 
instances in which reference is made to testamentary dispositions, the 
plural (dua@pxar) is used, has led writers on Greek wills to take for 
granted that there is no difference of use between the singular and the 
plural of this word. 

Lys. 19. 39: 6 yap Kévevos Oavaros Kat ai diabjKar Os duebero év Kumpy, 
caps edn\woav Ste ToAOTTOV MEpos HY TA XpHuaTa dv byets mporedoKare, 

Isae. 2. 14: €we roveitar, ovk ev dvabyKats ypayas peAAwv arrobvycKev. 

Demos. 27. 14: 8yAov tolvuy éortiv ovdev HrTov TO 7AHOos TOV KaTadeL- 
pbatwv, Kairep apavilovtwv TovTwv Tiv oviciav ex TOV duabyKOv,€é Gv ToTatTa 
xpypar’ adAnAos haci doOjva. 

3. The disposition or arrangement which a man makes with reference 
to his property in view of death. The word is here used in the singu- 
lar number to denote the instrument as a whole—a Greek will or testa- 
ment in the legal or technical sense. As the Greek testament does not 
correspond in all respects to ours, it will be necessary to discuss its 
characteristics in detail. This will be done in the second part of this 
dissertation. 

Aristoph. Vesp. 584: 

Kav atoOvyoKwv 6 maTHp Tw O60 Katadeizwv raid’ éxixkAynpov 
KAGE Hels pakpa THY Kepadrv EizovTes TH SiaOyKH 
Kal T) KOYXN TH Tavy TEeuvas Tols TnpELOLOLY ErOvTN, 
edopev Taityny ooTis av Huds avTiBornoas avareEion. 

Cf. zbid. 589. 

Demos. 46. 25: dkupos pev  diabyxn eotw, nv pacw ovTo. TOV TaTEpa 
katadureiv, . . . . avtiypada éote ths SiabyKyns THs Waciwvos: cf. 7d. 45. 21. 

Plato 923 C: Os ay diadnkynv ypady Ta avrod diatiGépevos. 

4. A disposition of relations between two parties, where one party lays 
down the conditions which the other accepts. This is a “one-sided” 
transaction, in so far as one party does all the disposing; but, as another 
party is necessarily involved, and his consent is necessary to a settle- 
ment, it becomes to a certain extent a mutual agreement. daOyKn is 
not used, like ovv@y«y, of an ordinary bargain or contract, but of a 
more dignified and solemn compact or covenant.‘ In the case of 
avvOy«n the convention is entirely mutual, both parties being on an 
equality and having an equal part in arranging the terms. 


t This signification is more fully illustrated by the use of duarl@euar (chap iii, 6). 
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a) An agreement, or settlement, arrived at by means of a disposition 
or arrangement of points in dispute, a mutual settlement. 
Isae. 6. 23: eiddres 8 of avayxaior ote e& exeivou pev ovK ay Ere yevowTOo 
a 4, x is / ” , ry \ / Wop , 
maides TaUTHV THY HALKiav ExovTos, PavycowTo d’ dAXw Tit TpdOTH, Kal €k TOUTwY 
écowro et. peiLovs dSiaopat, érevMov, ® avdpes, Tov PiroKTHpova edoa eio- 
a a \ 7O. EW es} = 297 < Ei / , a 5 , \ 
ayayeiv TovTov Tov maida ef’ ois Lyte 6 Eixtyjpwv, xwplov ev ddvra. (24) kal 
c / > / X\ ei N\ a a \ > a > a 9, nee lA 
6 Piroxtypmov aicyvvopevos pev ext TH Tod TaTpds avoia, aropav 8 6 TL xpy- 
fal , a > > , Qs c , Sh , ‘ 
GaiTO TO TapovTe KaKw@ ovK avTeAeyev OvdEev. SpotoynPevtwv d€ TodTwv Kal 
> , lal ‘\ aX , > / a \ c > / A 3 
eiaaxOevros Tov mraidds ert TovToLs amrnAAGyn THS yvvakds 6 Edxtypwv, Kal éz- 
ede(EaTo OTL Ov Taldwy Eevexa éydper, AXA’ iva TovTOV eigayayou. . . . . (27) peTa 
cal 7 4 , ~ \ / > , c \ ~ , 
Tava Toivuy 6 Piroxtypwv TpinpapxOv wept Xiov droOvyncKe b76 TOV TOAEUIWV* 
c &’ > / Ld / \ ‘\ 5 ‘ > id 4 ‘ ‘ 
6 8 Eixtypwv vorepov xpovw mpos Tors kydeatas eirev OT BovroTO TA mpos 
\ he c 4 / , We SS s > lal 
Tov vlov ol mempayneva ypawas KatafecOa. Kal 6 pev Pavdotpatos éexmdelv 
4 la SS , Xe A Neyer Vote ie Wee 
euedXAe Tpinpapx@v peta Tipobeov, kat 4 vats adta eEdpuwer Movvvxiacr, Kat 6 
Kndeotys Xoipéas Tapwv cvvareoteAdey aitov: 6 8 Hixrypwv rapadraBav 
eS se eZ € a \ , 8 , ey > / \ to 
Twas HKEv ov eLappmer y vats, Kal ypawas diabyknv, ef’ ols cionyaye Tov Tatda, 
4 ‘ 4 ‘ , ”~ , € “~ 
katatiderar peta Toitwv rapa IvO0dHpw Kyducet, tpooyjkovts avTo. ; 
, ‘ ~ , XA ‘9 »” ‘\ nw , 
(29) Kewmévov d€ tod ypappareiov cxedov dv’ ern Kai ToD Xaupéov reTedevTy- 
/ c , 9 “ > A 2 Ge: Bue 3 , \ > 
KOTOS, UToTETTWKOTES Olbe TH GVOpHTW, Kal SpOvTES amoAAYpEVOY TOV OLKOV 
‘ \ ‘ol \ ‘ ” a > / a ” > tal c ‘ > fA 
Kal TO ynpas Kal THv avowav TOV Eixtypovos, OTe ein avtois ikavn apopyy, 
/ \ wn ‘\ , ‘\ > {7 A ‘ , 
ouveritiOevrar, (30) Kal mp@rov pev rel(Oovar Tov Eixtypova thy mev dvaOyKnv 
aveXeiv ds ov xpnoipnv ovcay Tois Taal: THs yap pavepas ovaias ovdéeva KUpLov 
” / > f »” Xx \ ¢ \ \ > , 
éceoOar TeAevTHGavTos Eixtypovos aAAov 7) Tas Ovyarépas Kal Tovs ex TovTwV 
, > w Js) , , a ” > , , A , 
yeyovoras: ei O€ drodomevds TL TOV OvTWY apyvpLov KaTaAtroL TodTo BEBaiws 
ee aitovs. (31) axovoas 8’ 6 Evxtypov edOis aayter tov UvOddwpov 76 
ypuppatetov, kal mpovexadéoato eis éubavav Katactacw. Kataoravtos de 
€xeivov mpos Tov apxovta, €Aeyev Ott BovrAat’ avedeoBar Tiv diaOyKynv. (32) 
> iy a < TL 668 > , XN \ A ® , / e AG > lal > 
éreton 0° 6 IvO0dwpos éxetvw ev Kat TO PavooTpatw TapovTt @porOyer avatpelv, 
A \ , a ie x, sy , & > Nv , s, 
Tov d¢ Xaipéov Tod cvyKxatabenevov Ovyarnp Hv pia, hs emeidy) Kvpios KaTATTALn, 
, > ¢/ > “~ Nee Se, / € > fe 
Tore Néiov avedeiv, Kal 6 adpxwv ovTus eylyvwoke, Siomoroynadpevos 6 Edxtnwwv 
€vayTiov TOD apxXoVTOS Kal TOV Tapedpwv Kal ToLnTdeEvos TOAAOUS papTUpas as 
ovker’ atT@ Keoito 4 SiaOyKn, @XETO amLdv. 
In order to understand the significance of da6yxy in these passages, 
we must know something of the context. Briefly the story is as follows: 


Euctemon, a wealthy Athenian, died at the age of ninety-six. By his 
wife he had had three sons and two daughters. One of his sons, Philocte- 
mon, outlived the other two, but all three died before their father. Both 
daughters survived him. One was a widow, her husband, Chaereas, having 
died seven years before Euctemon, leaving one daughter. The other was 
the wife of Phanostratus and had two sons, the eldest of whom, Chaerestratus, 
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put in a claim to Euctemon’s estate, on the ground that he had been adopted 
by Philoctemon in a will. 

Euctemon in his old age had formed an attachment for a woman of ill- 
repute named Alce, who kept a lodging-house that was owned by him. She 
gained such an ascendancy over him that he deserted his family and went to 
live with her. She had two sons, whose reputed father was a freedman 
named Dion. She finally persuaded the old man to introduce the eldest 
of her sons into his ¢patpla as his son. Philoctemon resisted this, and suc- 
ceeded in inducing the members of the ¢parpla to reject the candidate, Euc- 
temon, enraged, threatened to marry again, and the relatives, fearing further 
complications, in order to restore peace in the family persuaded Philoctemon 
to agree to a compromise on terms proposed by Euctemon (é¢’ ols é{jree 6 Edxry- 
fwv). Euctemon laid down the terms of an arrangement or settlement with 
his son Philoctemon, in which, on condition of obtaining Philoctemon’s con- 
sent to the admission of Alce’s boy into his ¢parpla, he agreed to give the boy 
only one farm (xwplov év). To this arrangement Philoctemon agreed, and the 
boy was presented again and admitted (§ 24). 

Some time afterward Philoctemon was slain in battle, and a considerable 
time after this, Euctemon told his sons-in-law that he wished to put into writ- 
ing and deposit for safe-keeping the terms of the arrangement that he had 
made with his son (ra mpés rév vidy of rempayyéva); and when Phanostratus was 
on the point of setting out on an expedition as trierarch, and Chaereas was 
with him to see him off, he came to them, bringing some witnesses with him; 
and having written out a settlement (ypdwas dia0jxnv), according to the terms of 
which (é¢’ ols) he had introduced the boy into his ¢parpla, he deposited it, in 
concurrence with them,’ with Pythodorus, one of his relatives. Thus his 
sons-in-law, representing his daughters, became parties to the original com- 
promise or agreement that he had made with Philoctemon. 

Two years after this, when Euctemon influenced by Alce and her friends, 
demanded the document from Pythodorus, with a view to destroying it, and 
summoned him to produce it in court, Pythodorus refused to give it up with- 
out the consent of all the contracting parties. Euctemon said that he wished 
to get it back in order to destroy it. The consent of Phanostratus, who was 
present, was obtained, and still Pythodorus did not think it right to destroy it 
without the consent of a legal representative of the deceased Chaereas, who 
had been one of the depositors.? 


This instrument served the purpose of a will as well as that of a 
compact. ‘This explains the orator’s words in § 28. He argues that, if 
Alce’s boy were the legitimate son of Euctemon, it would not have 
been necessary for a dua6yxn to have been made in order that he might 


tkatariderat wera TOUTWY; cf. 32. 3, Tov 5€ Xaipéov Tod cuyKaTabepévou, 


27ov 6€ Xaipéov Tov cvyxarabeuévov. 
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have the inheritance, as he would receive it by the laws of intestate 
succession.’ If it had been a mere will, the consent of the sons-in-law 
would not have been necessary to its revocation.* The fact that it was 
legally a contract explains Pythodorus’ refusal to give it up without the 
consent of all the parties. If it were lost, he was liable to a suit for 
damages,’ and from a passage in Demosthenes it appears that it was 
not safe to intrust it even to a magistrate.‘ 

Isae. 4. 12: epi pev yap Tov GAAwV cvpBoraiwy od wavy xaXErov TOds TE 
Wevdn paptupovvtas eAéyxe Cvros yap Kal rapdvTos Tod mpagovTos KaTapap- 
Tupovot epi d€ T&v duabyKOv 7s av Tis yvoin ToUs py TAANOH A€yovTas ; 

Id. 10. 10: raidds yap otk éeote diaOyjknv yeveoOar: 6 yap vouos diap- 
pnonv Kwrve wavdl py eLetvar cvpBadrrAew pd€ yovackt répa pedipvov KpiOav. 

In these passages Isaeus classes daPjxac among ovpBdAaa. In an 
evident attempt to avoid the conclusion reached by some early writers® 
on Greek testamentary law, that the Athenians considered the tes- 
tament to be a ‘‘contract,” later authorities® have given far-fetched 
interpretations of this word. Isaeus himself uses it in another connec- 
tion in 5. 33. A synopsis of the context is as follows: 


Diceogenes and Leochares asked us to delay this trial, when we were 
bringing it on some time ago, and to refer the matter to arbitrators. We 
agreed. Two arbitrators were appointed by each side, and we both swore to 
abide by their decision. After learning the facts, the two arbitrators appointed 
by me wished to render sentence, but the two appointed by Leochares refused. 
Now, one of them was related to him, and was my personal enemy and 
opponent ¢& érépwv cuuBodalwy. 


*Some writers have had difficulty with this document, because they take the 
word d:a04xn here to mean simply “testament,” as the orator seems to refer to it as 
such in §28. The confusion has arisen from not recognizing the fact that the word 
5ia64xn had more meaning to Isaeus than “testament” has to us. The senses of 
“testament” and “ compact” were so closely allied that the same word could be used 
for both, and the orator could have either or both in mind as suited his argument. In 
fact, we have no one word that exactly expresses the idea conveyed by dta@jxy to the 
Greeks. 


2See Part II, 4. 3Dem. 33. 17, 38; cf. Bonner, p. 66. 4Dem. 45. 57. 


SBunsen, De ture hereditario Atheniensium (1813), p. 53; Gans, Das Erbrecht 
in weltgeschichtlicher Entwickelung (1824), p, 384. 


6Schulin, Das griechische Testament, p. 8, n. 6, “ Rechtsgeschaft;”” Beauchet II, 
p. 364, “tout acte juridique;” III, p. 671, “acte en général; Meier-Schomann- 
Lipsius, pp. 564, 595. “‘ Geschaftsurkunde.” Schulin and Beauchet give no authority 
for their opinion; Lipsius appeals only to an obscure article in Harpocration on décxs 
(Sbors: ldiws Néyerac mapa Tots pHropar cuuBbdavov ypaddpevoy bray Tis Ta abTod bdg 
Tivt dia TOY apxbvTwy, ws mapa Aevapxw) 
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While the signification ‘‘contract” is doubtless too restricted to 
include all uses of the term, it is certainly a greater error to eliminate 
all elements of mutuality from it and make it so general as “legal 
transaction” (Rechtsgeschaft, tout acte juridique) or “instrument” 
(Geschéftsurkunde). \n its widest signification it is used to mean covenant, 
engagement, dealings, and undoubtedly always refers to some relation 
or relations between two parties.’ 

Cf. Eurip. /om. 411: & rorya Poi Bov pnrep, ci yap aiciws | éXOomev. a 
Te TOV TvUBdAaa tpdabev jv | és waida Tov Gov, peTarécor BEeATiova, 

Plut. Alex. 30: ti yao evmperés avdpt vew mpds éxOpod yuvaika oup- 
Boraov. 

Plato also classes duafjxar among ovpBoraa: Legg. 922 A: ra pev dy 
peytota TOV cvpBoraiwv, doa mpds GAAHAOVS avOpwrror TvpPaAAovor, TANV ye 
OppavikOv Kai THs TOV ériTpdTwV ETYLErElas TOV dphavav, cxXEdov Hiv diarE- 
Taxtat' Tadra dé 6) pera Ta viv cipnuéva avayKaiov duas' ye mws TagacOar. Tov- 
twv O¢ dpxal wavtwv al Te TOV TeAEUTaV meAXOVTOV erOvp!aL THS SiaBécEws ai 
Te TOv pndev TO Tapamay diabewevwv TUXaL: . . . . TOAAG yap exaoToL Kal 
duahopa aAAnAwV Kal evavtia TUHeivrT’ av Tois TE VOpots Kal Tols TOV CavTwV 
nOeo Kat Tots avTO@y Tots Eurpoobev, rpiv duatiPerOar pwéedrXAewv, El Tis eLovolav 
ddce ards ovTw Kuplay evar diabyKny, Hv av Tis SvaOATaL drwoodv Exwv pds 
T® Tov Biov TEAE. 

Plato here uses the term in its widest sense of ‘‘dealings between 
man and man.” He has been giving (913-21) regulations with regard 
to meum et tuum, disputed ownership, slaves, freedmen, buying and 
selling, letting and hiring. He then says (g22 A): “The greater part 
of the cvpBoratwy which men ovpzBdrAXAover with one another have been 
regulated by us;” and then goes on to give regulations with regard to 


diab} Kaw. 
Cf. Rep. 1. A: cup Boraa 8 A€yers Ko-vwvNwata, ATL GAO; KoLWwVy- 
Pp. 1. 333 p Y PATO, 7) 7 
pata Sta. ‘‘‘By contracts do you mean partnerships.’ The more gen- 


M2 


eral word is substituted for the sake of extending the analogy. 

b) A disposition or settlement of relations between two parties, wherein 
one party lays down the conditions, and the other accepts them and 
binds himself by an oath or solemn promise to keep them; a settlement, 
arrangement, compact, covenant. This signification is quite fully illus- 
trated by the use of duar(Heuar (See chap. iii, 6). 


*Compare the verb cuuSdddewv, which always expresses the idea of duality of 
action. 


2 Jowett III, p. 19. 
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Aristoph. Av. 435-61: 


EIL. dye 5) od Kal ob pév rad THv Tavor) av 435 
ravtnv AdBovre Kpeuaoaroy TYxayaby 
és Tov imvov elow tAnoiov TovTLGTAaTOU 
av de Tova 8’ ed’ olaticw Adyous Evvede€’ eyo 
dpdoov, didagov. TIE. pa tov ’ArddXw “yoo pev Ov, 
Hv py SidOwvral y’ oid diabyjKnv pot 440 
Avrep © mlOnKkos TH yuvarkt dueGeTo, 
6 paxatporroids, pyre SaKvery TOvTOUS EUE 
pyr’ dpxired? EXxew pyr’ dpitrev—XO. ovre ov 
rove’; ovdapas. TIE. otk, dAAa THPOaAPY A€yo. 
XO. diarbepnar’yw. ILE. xaropoody vuv tatrd poe. 445 


XO. opvup’ ert rovrors, 


GAN ed’ Srwmrep mpaypate Kes THY ONY Yvopnv avarreious 460 
Aéye Oappycas, ws Tas orovdas ov pi TpOTEpa TapaPaper. 


This reference (vs. 440) is given by the lexicons and cited by many 
writers for the meaning “agreement,” or “covenant.” But as suffi- 
cient context has never been given, and a recent writer* has ventured 
the assertion that ‘“‘it is not clear,” I have given a full quotation. In 
brief, the story is as follows: 


Two old men of Athens, Euelpides and Peisthetaerus, becoming wearied 
with the disputes, contentions, and lawsuits at home, decide to leave Athens 
and try to find a more congenial city where they may enjoy “the simple life.” 
They have heard a great deal of Epops, king of the birds, who was once a 
man and had married an Athenian woman; and they determine to go to his 
kingdom and inquire of the birds where they can find such a city as they 
desire. They suppose that the birds will know, because of the fact that they 
travel more than any other people. 

When they arrive in the bird’s kingdom and consult King Epops, he men- 
tions several cities; but they reject them all for various reasons, Then he 
tells them of the happiness of living in his own kingdom, and they are greatly 
pleased with the simple life of the birds. Peisthetaerus, who is a shrewd old 
fellow, suggests a scheme to improve it, and to make the birds superior to 
men and gods. Epops summons the birds together, that Peisthetaerus may 
address them and explain to them his scheme. They assemble in a great 
crowd at the call of the nightingale; but, on seeing the men, they become 
greatly disturbed, and, supposing that Epops has betrayed them into the 
hands of their enemies, they draw themselves up in battle array, and prepare 


t Ramsay, p. 362. 
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to rush upon the men and tear them to pieces. The men are greatly alarmed, 
and hastily snatch up Epops’ kitchen utensils, and, armed with pots, pans, 
and spits, prepare to make a stout resistance. Hereupon Epops interposes, 
addresses the birds, and pleads for his guests, whom he calls his wife’s rela- 
tives. He tells the birds that they are men of great wisdom and friendly to 
his kingdom, and that they have come because they have fallen in love with 
the birds’ way of life and want to live among them. The birds assume a 
more peaceful attitude, give back a little, and consent to listen to Peisthetaerus. 
Epops then addresses the two men: ‘Come, then, you and you; take this 
panoply and hang it up again for good luck in the kitchen beside the caldron; 
and do you (motioning to Peisthetaerus) speak to these (pointing to the birds) 
and explain to them the reasons why I assembled them.” Peisthetaerus 
answers: ‘Not I, by Apollo, unless they make a covenant (d:d@wvrae diabjxnv) 
with me such as that monkey, the sword-maker, made (6:éero) with his wife, 
not to bite me nor drag me by the orchipeda nor poke” 
Chorus of Birds: ““You don't mean the 
Peisthetaerus: ‘‘No, but I mean my eyes.” 
The Birds: “1 covenant” (d:arlGeuac). 
Peisthetaerus: ‘Swear it then.” 








? Surely not. 


The Birds: ‘‘1 swear on these conditions . . . . So, whatever you have 


come to say, speak boldly, for I will not be the first to break the treaty”’ 
(ras omovdds),.* 


This is evidently not a mere bargain or contract, but a solemn com- 
pact or covenant, ratified by an oath. Regarding the reference to the 
swordmaker and his wife, Droysen says: 


According to the Scholiast, this is Panaetius. He was a great simpleton 
and a little man. He had a large wife, who sorely henpecked him. Having 


* For the sake of comparison, I subjoin a metrical version of vss. 435 ff. by B. H. 
Kennedy (London, 1874): 


Ep. ‘* Now you and you this panoply take back Pe, ‘‘ Then swear it,” 
And hang it up in prospect of good luck Cho. “Well I swear: if I am faithful 
Within the kitchen by the plate-rack’s side. Then by the votes of all the judges here 
And you, sir, make the statement which to And all the spectators the first prize be 
hear mine.”’ 
I summoned these: expound, Pert Necentedt? 


c 
ae Nee Ey epehg) Cho, “But if I transgress the oath 
Unless they make the covenant with me Then Be One Tides SERS vee nla 
Which with his wife that ape the swo1d- y Dona e c 


paeee mace s - So whatever be the thing you with full con- 
That they won’t bite or worry me, in short, 


viction bring 
Won’t scratch my eyes out.’’ : 
: Ving?) Let it now be boldly spoken, for our truce 


will not be broken,”” 

J. H. Frere (London, 1885) renders vs. 440: “ Unless they agree to an armistice 
[in a note he calls it ‘a formal treaty of peace’’], such as the little baboon, our neigh- 
bor, concluded with his wife;”’ vs. 461: “*The birds will adhere to the truce that we 
made.” 


Cho. “Good: I covenant,’’ 
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been once caught by him committing adultery, she beat him till he concluded 
the above-mentioned treaty. 


The big wife laid down the terms, and the little husband agreed to them. 
But, aside from this reference, the passage is quite clear. Peisthetaerus 
will not put down his weapons until the birds agree to make a covenant 
with him, the terms of which he lays down. ‘There is no doubt of the 
reading daOyxnv here. The MSS give no other word, and no other 
word' would suit the context. Wecannot say dia@wvrac ovvOyxnv. It is 
referred to again in the next line by the word &é6ero; and in the next 
line, when the chorus answer, they say duar(Bena. 

I.do not think that it would be possible to find a more definite and 
explicit example of the meaning of a word than that of d:a@jxyv in this 
passage. If there were no other occurrence of it in the language, this 
would be sufficient to establish clearly the signification of solemn com- 
pact, or covenant. 


See Ramsay, p. 362, note. 
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PART SECOND 
imate HISTORICAL STUDY: THE GREEK WILL 


CHAPTER! V 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


The earliest reference in Greek literature to a bequest is found in 
Homer’s //tad ii. 106, 107. The story of Agamemnon’s scepter is here 
given (106-8). It was made by Hephaestus, who presented it to Zeus. 
Zeus gave it to Hermes, Hermes to Pelops, and Pelops to Atreus. 
Atreus, when dying, left it to Thyestes, and he in turn left it to 
Agamemnon." Thatthisis not simple hereditary succession would seem 
to be evident from the fact that Atreus, who had sons, left it to his 
brother Thyestes, and Thyestes, who also had sons, left it to his nephew 
Agamemnon. The simple narrative reads as if the men in question had 
a right to dispose of it as they pleased, and did so. 

Again in book xvii, lines 196, 197, reference is made to a bequest 
of the armor of Peleus to his son Achilles.* This is not so clear, and 
might be regarded as a donatio mortis causa; but the fact that such 
committal is mentioned seems to be an indication that the son was not 
looked upon as necessarily a universal heir to his father’s property. 

In Sophocles Zyachiniae Deianeira is made to say that, when Her- 
cules was going from home on his last journey, he left in the house an 
old tablet inscribed with ovv@jpara that he had never explained to her 
before. He had always before gone off as if to conquer, not to die; 


1 Arpeds 5€ OvnoKwy €durev ToNapu OvéoTy, 
airap 6 adte Ovéor’  Ayauéuvovr etre pophvat. 


The word @6wxe is used of the transfer between the gods and from Pelops, a demi- 
god, to his son Atreus. Thena form of Aelww is used. Aelaw or xaraXeirw is used in 
the orators as equivalent to dvarl@euar. 


= 08 dpa dt radi bracce 


ynpds- add’ odx vids év Evreot marpos éy7pa. 
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but he now told her what part of his property she was to take for her 
dowry, and how he wished his land divided among his sons.* 

I do not, of course, present this as evidence that Hercules made a 
will, but it certainly indicates that will-making of such a character as 
that which is exhibited in the citation was not only known at the time 
of Sophocles, but was then a matter of history.’ 

A brief Doric testament engraved on a bronze tessera found near 
Petelia (Strongoli), which cannot be of later date than the year 511 B.C., 
is preserved in the museum at Naples. It runsas follows: “God. For- 
tune. Saotis gives to Sicaenia his house and all his other property. 
Demiurge: Paragoras. Proxenoi: Mincon, Harmoxidamus, Agatharcus, 
Onatas, Epicurus.’’3 

The beneficiary is a woman and is made universal heir. The name 
of the magistrate being inserted may indicate his co-operation or it may 
have been ptt in simply to indicate the year. There were five witnesses 


*Soph. Trach. 155-63: 
Oddy yap Fuos THv TedevTalay vat 
oppar’ am’ otkwy ‘Hpakdis, 67’ év ddpors 
Aelrrec madaray OéXrov éyeypauméevny: 
cvvOjuad’, aol mpbabev ovK ETAn Tore 
modAovs ayaGvas ef, otrw ppdcat, 
aXnN’ &s Tt Spdowy elprre kov Oavovpevos. 
vov 6° ws ér’ otk wy eime wey Néxous 8 TL 
xpeln mw’ éEhéoOar KrHowy, ele 5 Av Téxvors 
potpay TaTpwas is Oiarperov véuor, 


2A propos of the meaning of dayxn, the use of the word cuv@nuara to denote the 
contents of this testamentary document is interesting. This word is used as the equiva- 
lent of cvvOAKac in Plat. Gorg. 492 C; Xen. Anad. 4. 6. 20, Hell. 5. 4. 6; Hdt. 5. 74; 
6. 121; Thuc. 4. 6. 7; 6. 61, etc.; Plut. Amz/.19; Hdn.2.13. In Hdt.8.7 and Thuc. 
4. 12 it means a preconcerted signal, in Xen. Anad. 1. 8.16, a watchword, password. 


3C7G. 4; Roehl, /uscr. ant., No. 544; Cauer,; Dilectus, 2d ed. No. 274; Roberts, 

Intro., p. 304; Schulin, p. 44; Kaibel, No. 636 (with facsimile); //G., 2d Series If 
p. 59. The text is as follows: 

Oeds' TUXa. Ddoris 5id- 

ort Dikaviar Tay Fol- 

klav kal Tada wavT- 

a. Aappyos ILapayép- 

as. IIpdzevor. Mivxoy, 

“Appokidapmos,’ Ayd0ap- 

xos, Ovdras, Emixop 

os. 
For the name Sdores cf. C/G. Il. 1247, 2496. Hesychius, ITpotevor- maprupe? cf. 
Hat. 6. 57. 
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whose names are affixed to the instrument. Although from the words 
used it might be claimed that this document was a donatio inter vivos, 
the universal character of the disposition (rdAAa wavra) seems to pre- 
clude such an interpretation. 

A bronze slab found at Tegea (Piali in Arcadia), and now in the 
museum at Athens is engraved on both sides with two independent 
inscriptions, each of which is at once a deposit and a will. One side 
has been intentionally defaced and replaced by more detailed dispo- 
sitions on the other side. ‘The inscriptions are in the Arcadian dialect 
and date from about the beginning of the fifth century. The slab was 
probably deposited in the temple of Athena Alea, which was burned in 
393 B.C. ‘The inscriptions run as follows: 


Side A—TYTo Xouthias, son of Philachaeus, 200 minas. If he himself 
lives, let him come and take them up; but if he dies, they shall belong to his 
children, five years after they reach the age of puberty. If there shall be no 
children, they shall belong to those who have a right to them. The people 
of Tegea shall decide according to the law. 

Side B.—TYo Xouthias, son of Philachaeus, a deposit, 400 minas of silver. 
If he lives, let him take them up himself. If he does not live, let his legiti- 
mate sons take them five years after they come to puberty. If these do not 
live, let his legitimate daughters take them. If these do not live, let his ille- 
gitimate sons take them. If the illegitimate sons do not live, let the nearest 
collateral relatives take them. If there is a dispute, the people of Tegea 
shall decide according to the law." 


*Roehl, No. 68; Cauer, No. 10; Roberts, No. 257 and p. 357; Schulin, p. 37; 
/7G., U1, p. 60. 

A. Zov@lat rou Pitaxalo dvakdre- 
at vat. al x’ avros el, tro dvedéo- 
Oo: al dé x’ amobdve, TOY Téxvov 
*uev erel xa mévTe feren 
heBovre- al 6é ka we yévera- 
i réxva TO éidiKaTov emer" 
diayvouev 5€ Tos Teyedral[s] 
ka(T)TOv BeOudy. 

B. Zov@iac mapaxadi #)éxa TOL Pidayxa- 
lo rerpakdriat wvat apyuplo, ei p- 
év ka (be, adTos avedhéobo- ai dé k- 
a me (be, Tol viol dveddaGo Tol yvé- 
cvol, érel Ka EBdoovre wévTe féTeE- 
a: el dé ka fovrt, Tal buvyarépes 
[a]vedbcOo ral yvéova ei O€ ka we 
¢[o] vrs, Tol v600r dveddabo- ef dé ka 
pe vac fovTt, Tol cacicra (sic) TbOcK- 
es dvehdafo- et O€ kK’ avpidéyort(t, T-) 
ol Teyarar Stayvovro Ka(r) Tov 
GeO uv. 
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Roberts says: 


The depositor is in both cases the same, Xouthias, son of Philachaeus. 
The documents cannot, therefore, be more than two or three decades apart; 
the similarity of the writing also points to the same conclusion. On side A 
the writing seems to have been purposely defaced, and it was probably 
intended to be canceled by side B, which was thus later. It is in agreement 
with this view that we find on A regularly al, on B chiefly ei. 


Dareste, Haussoullier, and Reinach say: “Nous avons ici un exemple 
de révocation ou tout au moins de modification d’un testament par un 
acte ultérieur.”” ‘These inscriptions seem to indicate a free power of 
testation. He minutely regulates the succession: (1) legitimate sons; 
(2) legitimate daughters; (3) bastards; (4) collateral relatives. That 
the testator was not a native of Tegea is indicated by the last clause of 
each document. Some authorities think he was a Spartan, and had 
made his deposit and testament here to escape the more stringent laws 
of his own country; others, from philological reasons, judge that he 
was an Achaean. 

Aristotle complains of the liberty of bequest as one of the causes of 
the decay of the Lacedaemonian state, making possible the inequality 
of holdings of land that existed in his day. He says that, while the 
law stigmatized the purchase or sale of one’s patrimony, it gave him 
liberty to give or bequeath it.* 

Plutarch agrees with Aristotle in assigning, as one of the chief 
causes of the decline of Sparta, the freedom of gift and bequest.. He 
says that a certain Epitadeus, an ephor of the fourth century, having 
quarreled with his son, had a law adopted ‘‘permitting a man to give 
his house and land to whomsoever he pleased, either during his life or 
by will after his death.” Up to this time the number of houses insti- 
tuted by Lycurgus had been maintained, and each father had left his 
estate to his son.’ 


tAristot. Politics 11. 9: WvetcOat pév yap 7 modety THY Udpxovcar (ynv) érolncev ov 
Kahdv, dpbGs moijoas, diddvar 6é kal kataNelrey éEovciav €dwKe Tots Bovopevots. 


2Plut. Agds 5: Apxiy uev ody SiapOopas Kal Tov vocety €oxe TA Tpdyuata TOY Aake- 
daovlwy cxeddv ad’ of Thy AOnvalwy katadicartes jyeuovlay xpnuclov Te Kal apyuplou 
katém\noav éauvto’s. od why adda Kal TO olkwy dv 6 Avukodpyos wpice PudaTTovTwr 
apiOuov év rats diadoxats, kal matpods ma.dl Tov KAHpov amoNdelrovTos, auas yé Tws H TELS 
aiitn Kal icérns Siauévovoca Thy modu ék TOV GddrAwy avépepey AuapTnuaTwy. épdpevoas 
5é ris dvinp Suvaros, avOddns dé kal yaderds Toy Tpomov, Emirddevs bvoua, mpods Tov vidy 
ait@ yevouevns Siadopas phrpav eypawev ééetvar Tov oikoy avrod Kal Tov KAHpoy w TLS 
€0éXou Kal (@vra dotvac kal karadurety diaTiOéuevor. 
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Plato in his Zaws finds fault with the ancient legislators for being 
too lenient in granting liberty of bequest, and proceeds to suggest 
stricter rules. He makes the Athenian representative say that “the 
ancient legislators passed a law to the effect that a man should be per- 
mitted to bequeath his property in all respects as he desired.”* This 
seems to indicate that the utmost liberty of bequest was allowed in 
Plato’s time, and that this state of affairs had existed for a long time — 
so long that he could speak of it as ‘‘ancient” in his day. 

The law of Solon respecting wills, as stated by the orators, was to 
the effect that a man might bequeath his property as he pleased, if he 
had no legitimate male children, and was not disqualified by old age, 
drugs, or disease, influenced by a woman’s persuasions, or under 
duress.’ 

Plutarch, in his life of Solon, says that 
he gained credit also by his laws about wills. Before his time these were not 
permitted, but the money and lands of a deceased person were inherited by 
his family in all cases. Solon, however, permitted anyone who had no chil- 
dren to leave his property to whom he would, honoring friendship more than 
nearness of kin, and giving a man absolute power to dispose of his inheritance. 
Yet, on the other hand, he did not permit legacies to be given without restric- 
tions, but disallowed all that were obtained by the effects of disease or by the 
administration of drugs to the testator, or by imprisonment and violence or 
by the solicitations of his wife.3 


The above citations and inscriptions show that will-making was 
known in several states of Greece as early as the sixth century. It is 
probable that it existed in a rudimentary and oral form for some time 
before such legislation as that of Solon gave it formal recognition, but 
it is evident that it was not known in primitive times.‘ The ancient 


tPlat. Laws 922 E: A@. wadOaxol Eyory’, & Kreuvia, doxotcry oi wddar vouoberovrTes 
yeyovévac Kal éml oulkpov TOv avOpwrivwy mpayudTwy Bdérovrés TE Kai dtavoovmevor 
vouoberetv, 

KA. més Néyers; 


A®. Tov Nbyov TodTOv, & yabE, PoBovpevor Tov vouov Erlbecay Tbyde, ebetvar TA 
éavrTod diaribecbar amd@s brws dv Tis Eby TO TWapdtray, 

2Dem. 20. 102: 6 péev Dddwv €Onxev vdpuov eketvar Sodvar Ta EavTov | dv Tis BovAnTaL, 
éav wh matdes Gor yvjow. Jd. 46. 14: Ta EavTod Siabécbar eivar dws av eBédy, av ph 
matdes Gor yviowr dppeves, dy wh pavidv 7) yypws 7} papydkwy h vdoov vera, 7 yuvaikl 
meObuevos, bd TOUTWY TOU Tapavody, Um’ avayKns 7 Urd Secpov KatahnPbels. Cf. Dem. 
44. 67; Isae. 6. 9; 2. 1; 9. 16, 17; Dem. 46. 16; 48. 56; Hyp. Achenag., col. 8. 

3Plut. Sof. 21. 


4Cf. Maine, Anc. Law, pp. 193 ff., and Fustel de Coulanges, La cité antique, VII. 
5h, 05 teyfo 
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Hindoo legislation, which especially authorizes adoption when a man 
has no sons, knows nothing of the will in any form.* According to 
Plutarch, the law of Lycurgus did not recognize the will, and while 
Aristotle intimates that there was a free power of bequest in Sparta in 
his time, the fact that he assigns this as one of the chief causes of 
Sparta’s ruin implies that it did not exist during all the five centuries 
of her prosperity that intervened between Lycurgus and his day. 
Plutarch tells us that the will was not permitted in Athens before the 
time of Solon. Aristotle speaks of a time when it was unknown in Corinth 
and Thebes.?, The Cretan code of Gortyn, which dates from about the 
sixth century, knows nothing of the will, although it treats extensively 
of a highly developed form of adoption and intestate succession.? 

We may then conclude that, while adoption was known in Greece 
from the earliest times, it is probable that will-making was not formally 
recognized till about the sixth century. 

The sources for tracing the origin and development of the Greek 
will are very inadequate, and as a consequence writers on Greek law 
have usually contented themselves with taking it up at the time of the 
Attic orators, who afford a fertile field for the investigation of the sub- 
ject. This is true not only of the will, but of Greek law in general. 
It is, in this respect, quite different from Roman law, for tracing the 
origin and development of which the sources are abundant. Hence it is 
that writers on the history of the will usually begin with the Roman, dis- 
missing the Greek with a few desultory remarks. It is difficult, owing to 
the paucity of the sources, to trace with exactness the various steps in 
the evolution of Greek law from its earliest rudiments to the compara- 
tive complexity it had assumed at the time of the orators. But we are 
not left wholly to conjecture, for we find traces in the early poets of 
institutions and-customs of the patriarchial period, and we have a few 
inscriptions that help to bridge over the gulf, although in some 
instances the exact significance of the terms used in these sources has 
not been determined. 

Moreover, it is not easy to trace the development of the Greek will, 
although that development took place in the historical period; for until 
we come to the orators we have very little that is tangible outside of a 
few scattered, and not always very intelligible, inscriptions.‘ 


See Laws of Manu, 9. 104 ff. 2 Arist. Pol. ii. 6, 12. 

3 Law of Gortyn, X, XI; cf. 1V and V. 

4Cf. Perrot., p. liii: “Nous n’avons sur la législation athénienne que des données 
bien incomplétes et bien fragmentaires;, c’est donc a peine si, en ressemblant tous les 
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If we were to put implicit trust in the statements of the orators, we 
should believe that the final word with reference to wills, and in fact 
Greek law in general, was spoken by Solon; but this is evidently a 
professional device for working on the credulity of ignorant jurors; for 
it is easy to notice that when it suits their purpose they appeal to Solon, 
and when it does not they have no hesitation in ignoring his laws or 
quoting them to suit their argument.‘ Without doubt the laws of 
Solon were modified and added to between his time and that of the 
orators.” 

Solon’s laws, and especially those concerning inheritances, are often 
obscure; and this may have been intentional, with a view to giving 
greater power to the people as the interpreters of the law in the courts. 
The dicasts took oath to give their decisions according to equity in 
absence of_law.4 A reflection of the power of the dicasts may be seen 


textes, de quelque date qu’ils soient, nous n’arrivons 4 nous faire une juste idée de 
Vensemble. Si nous prétendons traiter séparement |’ceuvre législatif de Solon et celle 
de ces successeurs, nous n’avons plus que des détails qui ne s’assemblent et ne se 
rejoignent pas, qui souvent méme se contredisent; toute vue générale nous est a peu 
pres interdite. Mueux vaut ne pas s’attarder a des distinctions ot il est bien difficile 
de porter quelque rigueur, a des déterminations qui sont presque toujours purement 
conjecturales; mieux vaut se placer tout d’abord en face de législation athénienne, 
telle qu’elle existait dans le dernier siecle de la république entre le rétablissement de la 
démocratie par Thrasybule et la guerre lomiaque.”’ 


Cf. Isae. 6. 28: o8dé diabécbar eg rw av Gor watdes yvjows with 77. 10. 2: 0 
yap vouos kehever Ta pev EavToU SiabécOar btw av OAH, TOY Gé addoTplwy ovdéva KUpLoV 


“ 


memoinke. In one case the clause “if there are no legitimate sons,” suits his argument, 
and he misquotes the main clause in order to exaggerate its importance; in the other 
case it does not suit him and he omits it altogether. At one time the orators say, “A 
man can make any will he likes;” at another they say, ‘He can’t make a will if 


* Ch. Hyp. Athenag. Col. 8; Isae. 10. 22., etc. 





2Cf. Beauchet, p. xlvi: “Les textes originaux des préscriptions soloniennes 
n’avaient point inspiré le respect séculaire qui entoura a Rome les régles de la loi des 
XII Tables. Leur autorité s’était affaiblie; le soin de leur conservation avait été 
négligé, et il est certain qu’ils étaient déja sensiblement altérés a ]’€poque ot Demo- 
sthéne et orateurs ses rivaux s’en prévalaient en les attribuant a Solon.” 


3Cf. Aristot. A@. mod. g: ére 5€ kal 7d wn yéypadpOar Tods vouous amAGs unde TAaPGs, 
adr’ orrep 6 wept TOY KAhpwr Kal érikAjpwr, avayKn Todas aupisBnryces yiverbar Kal 
mavrTa BpaBevey kai Ta Kowa kal Ta dia 7d Sikaorypir. Cf. Isae. 3. 68, 74, and Plut. 
Sol, 18. 


4Dem. 20. 118: mepl @y av vouo wh Gor TH Sixavorary Kpieiv. Cf. Wyse, p. 176: 
“Solon committed the administration of justice to tribunals appointed by lot and 
invested with powers so ample that they became judges of equity as well as of law.” 
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in Zhe Wasps of Aristophanes, where one of them is represented as 
saying: 

If a father when dying leaves an heiress daughter, assigning her to some 
husband, we tell the will and the case that sits so solemnly on its seals that it 
may go be hanged, for all we care, and we give her to whoever has won us 


over to his side by his persuasions. And this we do without fear of being 
called to account.” 


The character of the Greek will at the time of the orators may be 
deduced from their writings, where, as has been intimated, the material 
for such deduction is comparatively plentiful; but if we would deter- 
mine what the will was in its origin, it will be necessary to look further 
back into the past. 

While, as has been stated, the direct sources for tracing the origin 
and development of the Greek will are inadequate, I think there is a 
point of attack that will yield a clear understanding of the subject. 
I refer to the ancient religious beliefs of the Greek people, traces of 
which are abundant in their literature, and out of which I believe most 
of their institutions grew.’ 

It is commonly accepted that the first human society or organiza- 
tion was the family, and that the earliest form of government was the 
patriarchal. Traces of this have existed up to our own time in the high- 
lands of Scotland and in Russia—small communities consisting of 
several of our modern families living together under the leadership of 
a grandfather or great-grandfather. This was the case in prehistoric 
Greece. Homer, writing of the Cyclops, tells us that ‘they did not 
assemble for deliberation in the agora, nor for judicial decisions, but 
each had jurisdiction over his children and wives, and they did not 
trouble themselves about each other. Plato asserts that men were 
originally under a patriarchal rule, such as is described by Homer in 
the above citation, and says: ‘‘ This still remains in many places both 


t Aristoph. Vesp. 583-87: 
Kav amobvicKkwy 6 maTHp TW OG Katadelrwy watd’ érlkdnpor, 
KAdew Huets maKpa THY Kepadhy elrovres TH diadjKy 
kal TH KbyxXN TH Wavu cEeuvas Tots onueloiowy érovon, 
Zdouev TavTny doris Av Huds avTiBornoas avarelon, 
kal TadT’ avuTrevOuvor SpGpev. 


2Cf. Maine 190 ff., De Coulanges, Za cité antique, pp. 4 and 7 ff.; Beauchet, 
pp. 13 t. 
3 Odys. Q. 112, 113: Totow 5 ov rT’ dyopal Boudnpdpar ot Te OduioTes . .. . Oepi- 
orever 6€ ExacTos Twaldwy 75 dddoxwy, oVd’ adAA\nAwY adéyovo.. Cf. Hdt. 4. 106. 
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among Greeks and barbarians.”* Aristotle says that the most ancient 
society could be called a family colony, for the individuals composing 
it were duoyadaxtes, maides Te Kal raldwv maides.’ 

The most ancient people of Greece believed in the immortality of 
the soul. The soul, however, was not separated from the body at death, 
but was buried with it and lived in the tomb underground.? After 
having buried the body, the mourners before departing called the 
deceased by name, and said: ‘‘ May the soil lie lightly above thee!’’* 
They had a great dread of the possibility of lack of burial. If the 
body was not buried, the soul had no dwelling-place, and became a 
phantom restlessly roving over the earth and plaguing those whose 
neglect to perform the burial rites had caused its misery. 

The dead thus continuing to exist under ground had need of food, 
which it was the duty of their descendants to supply. This was done 
with regularity at set periods, and became a religious festival.° These 
ceremonies are described by Ovid and Vergil, in whose days they con- 
tinued to exist, although they had become empty forms; for the most 
cursory study of the religious beliefs of mankind will serve to show that 
forms and ceremonies continue to be observed long after the beliefs 
that gave them birth have become obsolete or mere superstitions. The 
tombs were decorated with flowers; cakes and fruits were placed on 
them; milk, wine, and sometimes the blood of a victim were poured on 
the ground over the body, and sometimes through a funnel leading to 
the mouth of the body.” Lucian, who, as Suidas tells us, was called 
‘“The Blasphemer,” says, in ridiculing these old beliefs: 


It seems then that they are nourished by the libations and victims offered 
by us upon their tombs; accordingly a dead person who has no friend or 
relative left above ground is always in a famishing condition.® 


t Plat. Zegg. iii. 680 C. 
2 Aristot. Politics 1. 2. 6. 


3Eurip. 4/c. 163. Cf. Vergil describing the funeral of Polydorus: “‘We put to 
rest the soul (azzmam) in the grave.” en. iii. 66 f. 

4Verg. Aen. ii. 644, iii. 68; Z2ad xxiii. 221; Eurip. d/c. 463; Pausan. ii. 7. 2. 

5Od. xi. 72; Eurip. Zroad. 1085; Hat. 5. 92. 

®See Ridgeway, Larly Age of Greece, pp. 510 ff.; cf. Ridder, Z’/adée de la morte 
en Grece. 

7 Verg. Aen. iii. 66, 67, 301; v.77 f.; Ovid Fast. 535-42; cf. Hdt. 2. 40; Eurip. Hec. 
536; /phig. 7. T. 162; Aesch. Coeph. 483-87 and Ridgeway, p. 510. 

8 Tlept wévOous. 
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The care of the dead being thus obligatory upon their descendants, 
there grew up a religion of the dead in which they were regarded as 
gods.* Electra in her prayer to her dead father says: 


I pray to thee that Orestes may come hither with some success and do 
thou hear me, father; and to myself grant that I may be far more chaste than 
my mother and more pious in action,? 


This primitive religion was purely domestic. It was ancestor-wor- 
ship. This is indicated by the word used by the Greeks to designate 
it.2 The Zaws of Manu represent the dead as repeatedly expressing 
the wish that sons may be born of their race who at regular intervals 
will give them rice boiled in milk, with honey and ghee.* It was con- 
sidered a great crime for a son to fail to fulfil this obligation. Asa 
consequence of these beliefs, it will appear that the perpetuation of the 
family was regarded as a sacred duty. Celibacy was impious, and the 
marriage became invalid if the wife proved barren.s ‘No man,” says 
Isaeus, “knowing that he must die, is so careless of himself as to be 
willing to leave his family without descendants, for there would be no 
one to render him the worship that is due to the dead.”® This duty could 
not be intrusted to a daughter, because when a daughter married she 
gave up her own ancestor’s worship and adopted that of her husband. 
““From the hour of marriage the wife had no longer anything in com- 
mon with the domestic religion of her fathers; she sacrificed at the 
hearth of her husband.’’’ 

When the natural means of procuring a son failed, in order that 
succession might remain unbroken the legal fiction of adoption was 
introduced. This seems to have been practiced as far back as we 
have any knowledge. The Hindoo law permitted a man who had 
no son by marriage to adopt one in order that the funeral rites 


* Aesch. Choeph. 475-509; Soph. Antig. 451; Plut. So’. 21; Plat. Zegg.927; Eurip. 
Alc. 1004. 


2 Aesch. Choeph. 138-41. 3mraTpid ce. 


4 Laws of Manu 3. 274. Cf. 9. 106,107: ‘That son through whom the father 
pays his debt toward the manes and gains eternity is begotten for the sake of duty; 
the others they look upon as born of desire.” The pregnant wife was called adjaha 
because her husband was born again (dahazz) in her (7bzd. 9. 8). Cf. Jebb I, p. 316. 


SLawsio, Mane o.ot,) Cl Edt. 10.130; 1.101.) Gi. Plut. Se zo: 
SNisaer 7230: 


7Stephanus of Byzantium. wdrpa. 
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might not cease.’’* ‘‘ Adoption,” says Isaeus, “is a right recognized by 
all men— Greeks and barbarians.”’* Again: 

All those who see death approaching think of what will come after them, 
so as not to leave their house desolate, but to have someone to bring to their 
manes the necessary offerings, and to give to them the honors consecrated by 
custom. Wherefore, if they are about to die childless, they procure a son by 
adoption to leave behind them. And this is not only recognized by the indi- 
vidual, but also by the state, for by law it enjoins upon the archon the care of 
seeing that houses do not become desolate.3 
In another speech he says: 

Read to me the law which orders that a man be permitted to dispose of his 
property however he wishes, if there be no legitimate children; for the law- 
giver, gentlemen of the jury, so made the law on this account, seeing that 
there was only this way of escape from desolation, this one consolation of 
life for all men, to be permitted to adopt whomever they wish.‘ 

And in another place: 

After this Menecles considers how he may not be childless, but have some- 
one while living to take care of him, and when he died to bury him and for 
future time to perform the customary rites for him.5 

If a man already had a son, the law did not permit him to adopt 
another;® for, as has been seen, the only reason for adoption was to 
prevent the family from becoming extinct; but if he had no sons and 
adopted one, and after the adoption a son was born to him, this did 
not take away the rights of the adopted son. Says Isaeus: 

Now, in what sense was he “‘childless’’ who had left his nephew as his 
adopted son and heir, an heir to whom the law allows the succession just as to 
the issue of the body? The provision in the law is express that if a son is 
born to a man who has already adopted a son, both sons shall share alike in 
the inheritance,’ 

We have seen that the ancestor-gods which the Greeks worshiped 
had their abode in the grave where they were buried. They did not 
have common burial-places by the wayside, as in modern times, but 
each family (yevos) had originally its own burial-ground near the door.’ 

* Laws of Manu, 9. 141, 142, 159, 180. 7Isae. 2.21. 3Isae. 7.30. ‘4Isae. 2. 13. 


SIsae. 2.10; cf. zb¢d. 46 and 7. 30: “That there may be someone to sacrifice to 
his manes and to perform the customary rites for him.” 


©Isae. 2, 11-14; Dem. 44 passim; cf. Beauchet II, p. 28. 7Isae. 6. 63. 
®Eurip. Hel. 1163-68; Dem. 43. 79; zd. 57. 28. Cf. de Coulanges, Cité ant., 
p- 34, and authorities there cited: ‘‘Chaque famille avait son tombeau... . Tous 


ceux du méme sang devaient y étre enterrés et aucun homme d’une autre famille n’y 
pouvait étre admis.” Cf. also Ridder I, chap. 2. 
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It was thus necessary that a man should remain on the place where his 
ancestors were buried, in order to perform the sacred rites. From this 
naturally grew up the right of family possession of land. The family 
gods dwelt there; it was under their protection. A man had therefore 
no right to part with his land, for it belonged not to him, but to his 
family; and a family was a corporation, and corporations never die." 
Hence we are not surprised to find that the ancient legislators in vari- 
ous states of Greece made laws forbidding the sale of one’s patrimony 
and enjoining that the original allotments should remain unchangeable.’ 

From what has been said it will appear that the right to the land 
was transmitted in the same way as the right and duty to perform the 
religious rites, through sons only. A daughter could not inherit 
because she could not be intrusted with the celebrating of the family 
worship.?/ When a man left a daughter, but no sons, the difficulty was 
obviated by adopting a son and leaving him the estate on condition of 
his marrying the daughter. In sucha case she was called an éwikAnpos — 
one on the estate, forming a part of it, as it were. She went with the 
estate to the heir. 

This adoption was originally a solemn and public ceremony per- 
formed with the accompaniment of public assemblies, sacrifices, and 
oaths. As the primary duty of the adopted son was to continue the 
family worship, it was natural that adoption was primarily a religious 
institution, and that the adopted son must be introduced into the sacred 
rites of the family of the adoptive father.» The first formality was his 
introduction into the phratry, or brotherhood of families, to which his 
adoptive father belonged. This took place at the regular meeting of 
the members of the phratry. The adoptive father presented a lamb or 
a goat for sacrifice. If the phratry refused to admit the person pre- 
sented for adoption, the victim was removed from the altar.° The 
adoptive father led to the altar the person he desired to adopt and, 
placing his hand upon the altar, took oath that this person was born 
in lawful wedlock of a woman who was a citizen of the state. The 
members of the phratry then took oath to decide according to the laws, 
and, if the vote was favorable, the candidate was enrolled.’ 


*Cf. Maine, pp. 186 ff. 

2 Aristot. Polttics ii. 6, 12; cf. ii. 7. 3See p. 48. 
4Isae. 7. 14-17; cf. Code of Gortyn, X. 

Séri ra iepa dye (Isae. 7. 1). 

®Isae. 7. 22; Dem. 43. 14; cf. Jebb II, p. 347, note. 


7Dem. 43. 14. 
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The religious initiation of the candidate was not complete until he 
had also been introduced into the yevos* of the adoptive father, which 
was also a religious ceremony.? After this a third enrolment had to 
take place in the deme,’ in order that he might be admitted to full 
political privileges.‘ 

The son thus adopted was pledged to perform the duties of a son 
by marriage, and to fulfil all the obligations of his adoptive father, both 
divine and human.’ Of course, he could not be adopted without his 
own consent, or, if he were a minor, the consent of his guardian was 
required.© The guardian could refuse to give his consent.’ 

Adoption among the Greeks was thus a solemn covenant. It wasa 
contract, and could not be dissolved without the consent of both parties. 
Demosthenes tells us of a man who, having no son by marriage, adopted 
one and gave him his daughter with a certain portion. Afterward he 
quarreled with his adopted son, and took away the daughter and gave 
her to another man. The adopted son brought an action against him, 
and he “was compelled to meet all the demands that the adopted son 
brought against him.” Then they came to a settlement on certain 
terms and “gave mutual releases from all demands.” ® 

It is true that the law of Gortyn seems to show a weakening of the 
adopted son’s claim. There the adoptive father appears to have had 
the right to put him away by making a public declaration before the 
assembled people, but even here his claim was recognized, for the 
adoptive father had to pay him ten staters by way of compensation.? 

There were several good reasons why this public adoption should 
not suit in all cases. It probably often happened that a man did not 
wish to offend his other relatives and friends by the selection of one as 
his heir.*° Anxiety to be on the safe side would lead a man to adopt a 

t The original family, all of whose members were supposed to have been derived 
from a common ancestor. 

2Tsae. 7. 15: Hyavyé me Et Tods Bwyods eis Tods yevvyntas Te Kal ppdropas, 

3The demes were political divisions established by Clisthenes (508 B.C.) on a 
democratic basis. The divisions were made by districts instead of by families, and 
aimed at breaking the power of the old aristocracy and admitting aliens to citizenship. 
Of course, previous to Clisthenes only the twofold registration in phratry and ‘yévos 


was required. 
4Dem. 44. 41, 44; cf. Isae: 7. 26-28, and see Jebb II. 327. 


5 Cf. Code of Gortyn, X. 6Tsae. 7. 14. 
7Isae. 2. 21: ANN’ ovK dy abT@ Edwxev, draida abrov Kabiords. 
®Dem. 41. 3-5. 9Code of Gortyn XI. 


10Cf, Isae. 4. 13; cf. 9. 12: pndéva EBoddero eidévar bret Tdv KNéwvos vidy éroretro, 
Cf. zd. 3. 72 and 4. 26; see also Wyse, p. 357. 
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son, sometimes when there was a possibility of his having sometime 
in the future ason born of his body,* especially if he were about to 
set out on a dangerous journey. If he should afterward have a son 
born to him, he could not, as we have seen, get rid of the one he had 
adopted. Again, the position of the adopted son was too sure during 
the life of the adoptive father to suit all cases. Even if he turned out 
to be disreputable and unworthy, or if the adoptive father quarreled with 
him, he could not revoke his decision.2, There is no doubt that, in the 
ordinary course of human nature, it would not infrequently happen 
that the adopter would give a great deal to undo what he had done. 
These considerations led to putting off the adoption of a son as long 
as possible—in fact, till it was felt that death was imminent (adoptio in 
extremis), or the person was going to set out on a dangerous journey.’ 

Now, there was the serious objection to this course that an adoption 
could not be completed in a moment. The ceremonies required were 
too formal and extended, and they could be performed only at certain 
fixed times of the year. A people of versatile genius, as quick of intui- 
tion and as little bound by formality and set laws as were the Greeks, nat- 
urally soon arrived at a solution of this problem. A man supposing 
himself to be in imminent danger of death, with the day for the assemb- 
ling of the phratry several months distant, and facing the impossibility 
of making a complete adoption by the usual public ceremonies, called 
in his relatives and friends, and declared to them his choice of a person to 
continue his family worship and inherit his patrimony. The young man, 
of course, would be present (and, if there were time, would be initiated 
into the family worship), and would engage, either in his own person 
or in that of his guardian, to complete the adoption by the public 
registration ceremonies in the phratry and the deme after the death of 
the de cuius. These dispositions (da6j7xa.) came to be committed to 
writing for greater exactness and to prevent misunderstanding; the 
document was called da6nxyn, and the de cuzus was thus said daribec Bau 
ta éavtov. This embryonic will-making was thus still public; and, if 
the de cuzus did not die immediately, it had some of the serious 


tIsaeus tells of a case where a man adopted the son of his sister by will (év da6jxy), 
on the condition that he should not have a son by his wife. Such an adoption could 
not have been made zuzter vivos, for adoption zmter vivos was not revocable at will. 
Isae. 6. 5, 7; cf. Robiou, p. 63, and Beauchet II, p. 70. 


2Dem. 41. 3-5. 

SCE. Isae! 729: 16. 27-50. dy L550. 55 rte 

‘Isae. 7.5; cf. Meier-Schomann-Lipsius, p. 542; Beauchet, II, p. 12; Schulin, p. 17. 
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disadvantages, already mentioned, of the ordinary adoption zwter vivos. 
Again, a man sometimes desired to make such provision when about to 
set out on a dangerous journey." The natural desire for secrecy? 
caused him sometimes to refrain from communicating his intentions to 
the witnesses, and he merely declared to them that they were contained 
in a document which he sealed in their presence.2 Thus the dabjxn 
became secret.‘ 

It is quite probable that Solon’s law which permitted a man to dis- 
pose of his property as he pleased, if he had no legitimate male children 
born of his body, was intended to meet such a case as we have just 
described, and to make it formally legals The last clause seems to 
indicate that the purpose of the law was to provide a way for the con- 
tinuance of the family, and this is in accord with what we have seen 
with respect to the early religious beliefs of the Greeks. 

This “testamentary adoption” was not identical with adoption inter 
vivos, because the eioroinats® was not legally complete. The term dari- 
GeoGo. came in to take the place of eiomoveio bar, and the term dua6y«n for 
ciarotyots. It was a solemn setting-forth of the intentions of the de 
cuius, but the eiaroiyois was not complete until the public ceremonies 
were gone through with after his death. This ‘‘testamentary adoption,” 
for the reasons stated above, became the more popular, and we find 
that by the time of the orators it had almost driven out adoption énter 
vivos. It was not a complete legal contract like adoption zxzer vivos, 
but rather like an instrument drawn up and signed by one party and 
waiting for the signature of the other. The heir did not become legally 
a party to it until he had publicly signified his agreement by having 
himself enrolled in the phratry and the deme. As it was, of course, 
usually known that he would consent, and in fact he was most probably 
consulted beforehand,’ it was regarded as a virtual eiowotnors, and often 


SGh Soph. 27ack. 155 t.; LsaenO05, 273 76195 9. 14515; 01. 5: 

*iIsae. 6, 27; cf. 9. 12. 

3Cf. Isae. 4. 13: Ere dé, G dvdpes, cai TOv Siaribeuévwy, of moddol obde éyouct Tots 
mapayiyvouevos & Te StaTrievrat, GAN’ avrod pudvou, Tod kaTtadurety Siadjkas, udpTupas 
maploravrat. 

4On the relation between adoption and the Greek will, cf. Beauchet II, p. 19: 
“Tl existe dans le droit attique, entre le testament et l’adoption un lieu étroit qu’on 
ne retrouve a un tel degré dans aucun autre législation.”’ 

5Cf. Dem. 44 passim. 

This word is used in Isae. 10.14. The words moijous and Oéors are also used. 
motéw or eloovéw with or without vid» signifies “to adopt.” 

7Cf. Dem. 41. 17, 18; 27. 43; 28. 14; and see chap. vi. 
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at first referred to as such," and consequently was, in the eyes of the 
people of the time, a virtual contract or covenant. Hence the word 
used to designate the act and the document.? But it must be remem- 
bered that it was not a contract in the eye of the law, and therefore 
there was nothing to prevent its revocation at the volition of the 
testator.’ 

Whatever interpretation may have been put upon Solon’s law in the 
beginning, it is evident that soon it was not considered imperative that 
the son adopted by will should receive all of the estate. Isaeus tells of 
a case where a man without sons adopted the son of a friend in a will, 
leaving to him only one-third of his estate.‘ So in cases of testa- 
mentary adoption other bequests came to be made in the will, and 
while it is probable that Solon’s law intended to permit will-making 
only to those who had not legitimate natural sons—and when it suits 
them the orators make a point on this interpretation®’ —yet we find that 
the common interpretation must have been rather that sons could not 
be disinherited;* for wills were made by men who had legitimate sons, 
and bequests to others sometimes amounting to more than half the 
property of the testator.? Wills dividing up the property between the 
sons, giving one more than another, were made.® 

It is not likely that it ever occurred to Solon that a man would 
want to bequeath his patrimony without adopting a son;? but such a 
restriction is not actually expressed in his law which gives a man lib- 
erty ‘‘to dispose of his own,” and might easily be interpreted “‘to dis- 
pose of his own with full freedom.” At any rate, as time went on and 
the old religious belief in ancestor-worship began to die out, especially 


*Cf. Isae. 3. 1, 42, 56, 57, 60, 61, 68, 69, 75, etc. 2See chap. iv. 
3 On this point see further chap. viii. 4Isae. 5. 6. 5Cf. Isae. 6. 28. 


®Cf. Isae. 6. 44, where the statement is made that, if a man has legitimate sons, 
the law does not permit him to cast them off (érameévat). 


7Dem. 36. 8; 45. 28; 27. 4-5; Lys. 19. 39-45. See chap. ix. 
8Cf. Dem. 36. 34, 35. 


9Cf. Robiou, pp. 67, 68: “Les principes du droit attique, les doctrines et les cou- 
tumes dont il découlait si directement, la foi 4 la religion domestique induisent 4 pen- 
ser que jamais le législateur n’avait cru qu’il fit seulement possible de poser la ques- 
tion. L’abandon de son patrimonie 4 une famille étrangére, sans la faire entrer dans 
la sienne, c’eut été la renonciation 4 toujours pour soi-méme et pour ses ancétres ceux 
libations funébres qui devaient 4 la fois les honorer comme les dieux et les nourir 
comme des hommes, c’eut été le plus sacrilége des parricides, et si le vieux législateur 
d’Athénes a cru impossible le parricide matériel, ni lui ni aucun de ses contemporains 
n’avaient sans doute jamais prévu celui-la.”’ 
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after the reforms of Clisthenes (508 B. c.), and the consequent weaken- 
ing of the power of the yévos by the division of the people according to 
locality instead of family, men would naturally chafe under the restric- 
tion. There seems to have been a protest against any restriction of 
will-making power in Plato’s time, and a belief in the right of absolute 
individual ownership of property. In the Zews a man about to die is 
represented as saying: 


O ye gods how monstrous if I am not allowed to give or not to give 
(bequeath) my own to whom I will—less to him who has been bad to me, and 
more to him who has been good to me, and whose badness or goodness has 
been tested by me in time of sickness or in old age and in every other kind 
of fortune.” 


As this sentiment grew, it is natural that the laws of Solon would be 
interpreted more and more liberally. We have seen that men who had 
sons made bequests, at the time of the orators, of a greater or less 
amount, and men who were childless did not leave all of their property 
to adopted sons. When the religious beliefs grew still weaker and at 
last became obsolete toward the end of the fourth century and the 
beginning of the third, we find, as we would expect, that the testament 
became entirely independent of adoption. Its religious significance 
disappeared, and people saw in it only a convenient means of regu- 
lating the disposal of their property in view of death. At this point 
the evolution of the will from adoption becomes complete. 


*Plat. Zegg. 922 C, D (Jowett). 


CHAPTER VI 
ITS FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTER 


In the previous section I have endeavored to trace the origin and 
development of the Greek will. There remain some points connected 
with it that have long been matters of dispute, and so may warrant a 
separate treatment. 

One of these questions is that of the legal character of the will. 
Some writers, claiming that it was a contract, have labored to account 
for the cases of seeming revocation at the volition of the testator; others 
concluding from these cases that it could not have been looked upon in 
such a light. 

The word (d:a67«n) used to designate the Greek will, as we have seen 
in chap. iv, was also used to denote a solemn one-sided compact, 
orcovenant. The Greeks theinselves classed daOjxa: among ovpBoeraua.* 
The word ovpBodaov ordinarily means “contract,” but can be used ina 
wide sense to denote “dealings between man and man.”? There is 
an interesting case in this connection in the speech of Demosthenes 
against Spudias. He says: 


When Polyeuctus made this will, the defendant’s wife was present, and of 
course she reported to him the will of her father, especially if he did not have 
an equal share, but it was to his disadvantage in all respects, and the defend- 
ant himself was invited to attend, so that he cannot say that it was a clandestine 
transaction and contrived behind their backs. When asked to come, he said 
he was engaged himself, but it would be sufficient for his wife to be there. 
Aristogenes gave him a full report of what had been done, and even then he 
made no remark about it; but, though Polyeuctus lived after that five days, 
he neither expressed any dissatisfaction when he went to the house nor made 
any remonstrance, nor did his wife, who was present at all of it from the 
beginning.3 


Spudias, the defendant mentioned, was one of two testamentary co-heirs 
who had married the two daughters of Polyeuctus. 


tIsae. 4. 12; 10. 10; Plato Legg. 913-22. 
2For a fuller discussion of this word see chap. iv, pp. 34 f. 
3Dem. 41. 17, 18. 
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In his first speech against Aphobus Demosthenes says: 

But as to the legacy which was given to himself [Aphobus], though he 
admits that it was mentioned in the will, he says that he did not agree to it 
(SpoAoyjoar) in order that he may appear not to have received it." 

These citations seem to indicate that it was customary on making a 
will to consult the prospective heir and obtain his consent. 

In Isaeus’ speech concerning the estate of Philoctemon, as we have 
seen, we have a clear case of an instrument called dua6yxn that was a 
contract or covenant, and also served the purpose of a will.? 

Contracts and wills were treated alike, at the time of the orators, 
with respect to the precautions taken to prevent fraud and the means 
for proving their authenticity. Witnesses were called at the making of 
both, and their names were recorded in the documents. They were 
both sealed and deposited with persons who were held responsible for 
their safe-keeping.* 

In a speech of Hypereides we have an illustration of how the Greeks 
classified wills. The speaker affirms that his written agreement 
(cvv6yxn) with Athenogenes is invalid because of fraud and undue influ- 
ence exerted upon him when it was made. He says: 

Athenogenes will plead that the law declares that all agreements between 
man and man are binding.5 Righteous (d/kau) agreements, my dear sir. 
Unrighteous ones, on the contrary, it declares shall not be binding... .. 
One law forbids falsehood in the market-place; yet you have in open market 
made a contract with me to my detriment by means of falsehoods, ... . 
There is a second law bearing on this point which relates to bargains between 
individuals by verbal agreements.® .... If a man shall give a woman in 
marriage justly and equitably (émt Sixacous), the children of such marriage 
shall be legitimate, but not if he betroths her on false representations and 
inequitable terms, Thus the law makes equitable marriages valid, but inequit- 
able ones invalid. Again, the law relating to wills (r@v duabyxov) is of a 
similar nature. It enacts that a man may dispose of (dariGecbar) his own 
property as he pleases, provided that he be not disqualified by old age or 


tDem. 27. 43; cf. 28. 14 ff.: “Says that he did not agree to any of the arrange- 
ments, but only heard Demophon reading a document and Therippides saying that 
the testator had made these dispositions.” 


2 See chap. iv, § 4, where the citation is given in full. 
3Isae. 9. 12; Dem. 35. 13; Diog. L. 5. 57. 74; /G II, p. 62. 
4iisaes0. 75 7-10, 2; Dem. 32.) 163, 33-) 05, 35; 303) 34.0; 35. 14; 48. 11; Isoc 17. 
20; Hyp. 5. 8, 9, 18; Diog. L. 4. 44; 5.57. ‘See Wyse, p. 386. 
Sws 6 vduos Neyer boa Av Erepos Erépw opodroyynoy KUpta eivat. 
6§oor OuoNoyourTes GAAHAOLS TUUBAAOVOLY. 
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disease or insanity, or be influenced by a woman’s persuasions, and that he be 
not in bonds or under any other constraint. In circumstances, then, in which 
unrighteous wills relating solely toa man’s own property are invalidated, how 
can it be right to maintain the validity of such an agreement as I have 
described which was drawn up by Athenogenes in order to steal property belong- 
ing to me.' And if anyone under the persuasions of a woman writes a will 
(Sua6nxas) for the arrangement of his property, shall it be invalid, while, if I 
am persuaded by Athenogenes’ mistress and entrapped into making this 
agreement (ratra cvvOéc6a1), I must be ruined in spite of the express support 
which is given me by law? Can you dare to rely on the contract (ovv@yxats) 
of which you and your mistress secured the signature by fraud?? 


In this connection the analogy of the ancient Roman will may be 
instructive, especially in view of the fact that it has been recently 
demonstrated that Greek law was one of the chief sources of Roman 
law,? or that they were derived from a common source and followed a 
similar course of development.‘ It is asserted by several ancient 
authorities that the Romans sent a delegation to Greece to get materials 
for the preparation of the famous code of the Twelve Tables.® 

The ancient Roman plebeian will— Zestamentum per aes et libram — 
had its origin in the manc¢pium and required a solemn and intricate 
ceremonial.© It was a conveyance zter vivos. The heir was called 
familiae emptor, purchaser of the estate (fama). The transaction 
required the presence of a scale-holder (/¢éripens) with a pair of scales 
to weigh the copper money. This became later a symbolical ceremony.” 

We have seen that the adoption out of which the Greek will 
developed was a solemn covenant publicly instituted with religious 
ceremonies. Although in case of adoption by will the act was not com- 
pleted in the will itself—not until the heir had himself enrolled in the 


'8mou dé ovdé [repli] rv avrod ldlwy ai [uy S| lkacac SiabjKar Kdpial elowv, TOs 
AOnvoy[é] vec ye kal Ta TO]v éudy cvvbeuér| wy 7 ovadra det Kvpra eivac. 

7Hyp. 5. 13ff.; Kenyon, pp. 17 ff. I have used Kenyon’s translation in the 
main, taking the liberty of altering it to make it more literal in a few sentences, and 
to suit Blass’s text, which I have preferred in one instance. 


3By Hofmann, Griechisches und rimisches Recht, pp. 1 ff.; cf. Beauchet I, pp. 
xxii-xxvii; Gide, p. 85; Reinach in Mozvelle revue historique du drott, 1893, p. 14. 

4de Coulanges, Czé antz., p. I. 

5 Livy (iii. 31) says that before the code was drawn up “‘missi legati Athenas 
. . .. lussique inclitas leges Solonis describere, et aliarum Graeciae civitatum mores 
iuraque noscere.”’ 

©The ceremony is described by Gaius ii. 104; cf. iii. 173, 174. 

7 The evolution of the will from this source is traced at length by Maine, pp. 203 ff. 
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phratry and the deme after the death of the testator—yet, as it was 
understood that this would follow as a matter of course, it was natural 
that in its origin the will should be looked upon in the same light as 
the institution whose place it was incipiently taking and whose func- 
tions it was fulfilling. This accounts for the fact that the people classed 
it among contracts, and used a word to designate it which signified a 
solemn one-sided covenant." 

tSee chap. iv. It is a significant fact that the earliest author in whose writings 


this word is found uses it clearly in both senses—“‘covenant”’ and “will.’’ See 
Aristoph. Av. 440; Vesp. 584, 589. 
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CHAPTER VII 
MAKING AND SAFE-KEEPING 


The ceremony of will-making was at first no doubt elaborate and 
formal, requiring the presence of the archon as well as of members of 
the yevos, phratry, and deme ;* but as the wiil became more and more 
independent of the old religious beliefs, these formalities were dispensed 
with at the discretion of the testator. At the time of the orators 
usually a large number of witnesses were called in, consisting of the 
testator’s relatives, phratores, demesmen, and friends.?__In their pres- 
ence the testator designated a document as his will, and sealed it.3 
When a man desired to avoid publicity, he called in few witnesses. 
The father of Demosthenes called only one besides the three men whom 
he appointed guardians of his children.* In fact, when a man did not 
want it known that he was making a will, he could dispense with wit- 
nesses altogether, although, for obvious reasons, it is not probable that 
this was often done. 

The names of the witnesses were written in the document,’ but they 
did not affix their signatures to it; for Isaeus says that they could only 
testify to the fact that a will had been made by the testator, and not 
that the will produced in court was the same as that which they had 
been called to witness.? It seems not to have been necessary even that 


tde Coulanges, Nouvelles recherches, p. 36. 

2Tsae. g. 8: uy dvev THy oikelwy TOv éavTov Tas diabjKas movetcfar- adda TpOTov 
bev cuyyevets mapakaécarra, ereira d€ ppdropes kal Snudras TOY GdAwv emirydclwy 
8cous SUvatto TAElaTous: olTw yap elTe KaTa yévos elTE KaTa Odo aupicByToly Tis, padlws 
ay éhéyxorro Wevddpuevos. 

3Isae. 7. I: OvéOero Thy ovclay érépw, kal Tar’ év ypdupact xaTéfero mapa Tit 
onunvauevos. 

4Dem. 28. 15. 

SIsae.g. 9-12. In §12 he says: ef mév 6’ Aoridiros undéva €Bovdero eldévar bre Tov 
KX\éwvos vidy éroretro, und’ bre SiadjKas KaTaNlro., eixds Av unde &ddNov undéva eyyeypa- 
pba év TO ypaumwately udptupa: el 5 évavtiov waptipwyv palverar diabéuevos,.... 
Cf. Meier-Schomann-Lipsius, p. 695, n. 299; Schulin, p. 8; Caillemer in Axnzazre, 
p- 173; Beauchet III, p. 658; and Wyse, p. 634. 

®Isae. 9. 12; Diog. Laert. 5. 57, 74; cf. Beauchet III, p. 659. 

7Isae. 4.12, 14. He overlooks, probably “with malice aforethought,” the fact 
that they could identify it by means of the testator’s seal, but he would not have been 
able to use such an argument if the witnesses usually had signed the will. 
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the document be written by the testator himself, or that he should affix 
his own signature to it.* 

This mode of making a will provided no adequate protection against 
forgery, as it is evident that the document might be changed altogether 
orin part by anyone who could get access to it.2 Accordingly, some- 
times the testator read the document to the witnesses, but, on account 
of the usual desire for secrecy, this was seldom done. 

The usual method of safeguard was the affixing of the testator’s 
seal to the will. This took the place of his signature, and served 
as a positive means of identification.‘ 

The will thus made and sealed was usually deposited with some 
trustworthy person (or persons, if more than one copy were made) for 
safe-keeping.® This person might be arelative or friend of the testator. 
Isaeus tells us of a will that was deposited with an uncle;° of another 
deposited with a brother-in-law;’ of another, with a relative (rpoojkwv).° 
Referring to the depositing of wills in general he uses the expression 
“with certain persons.”> Demosthenes uses a similar expression.’ 

Sometimes as a further safeguard several copies (davt’ypada) were 
made and deposited with different persons. There were three copies 
of the will of Theophrastus ‘sealed with the ring of Theophrastus.” 
These were deposited with three different persons, who are named, and 
each deposit was made in the presence of four witnesses, whose names 
are set down in the will. These seem to be private citizens, friends of 
the testator. There were three copies also of the will of Arcesilaus, 
Theophrastus’ pupil and founder of the Middle Academy, which were 
deposited in three different cities with three friends.” 

We find only two instances in which a will was deposited in official 
custody: one mentioned by Isaeus, where it was deposited with one of 
the astynomoi;* and one in an inscription from Amorgos, where it was 


*M.-S.-L., p. 595; Beauchet III, 660; Schulin, pp. 7, 8. 2iSAer 4ani2 ene 

3Isae. 7.1, 2; Dem. 45. 17; Diog. Laert. 5. 57; Aristoph. Vesp. 585 ff. 

4 Perrot, Eloguense politique, Pp. 372. 

STsae. 7. I (where he is speaking of wills in general): karé@ero mapa Tus. 

6 Isae. 9. 5; cf. 9. 6 and 9g. 18. 

7Isae. 6.7: Kal Thy Siabjkny xarébero mapa T@ KadecTy Xawpéa, TH Thy érépav 
avTov ddeNPhy ExovTt. 

8Isae. 6.27. 9 Dem. 36. 7: map’ ois ai dtabAKac ketvrar. % Diog. L. 5.57; 4. 44. 

11 Tsae, 3.14, 15, 18, 25. Cf. Wyse, p. 194: “ No other example is known of State 


officials taking charge of a will in which the State had no interest.” Accordingly, he 
thinks this may have had some connection with State affairs. 
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deposited in three copies ‘‘in the temple of Aphrodite, and with the 
archon Eumonides, and with the thesmothete Ctesiphon.* This will 
contained a legacy in favor of the goddess, and this probably accounts 
for its official depositing. 

There is no evidence or trace of registration of Greek wills in the 
classic period, nor of official inspection of their contents.? 


tC/G 2264 4; J/GI. 110, n. 24. 
2“The registration of wills in Ptolmaic Egypt (Mahaffy, Flinders Petrie Papyri, I, 
mn. II—21) was a consequence of the Egyptian succession duty.’”’ Wyse, p. 194; cf. 


Ramsay, pp. 354f. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CODICILS, MODIFICATION, REVOCATION 


If at any time after a man had written his will he wished to add 
something to it or to correct it, it is obvious that, if he had not depos- 
ited it nor communicated its contents to witnesess, he could do so at 
pleasure. If he had deposited it, and could get it back from the 
depositee, the same would be true. If, however, he could not get it 
back from the depositee in time, he could write additional clauses 
(xpooypayar) in another document (ypappareiov).* He was at liberty also 
to demand it back from the depositee for the purpose of making cor- 
rections (éravop$Gcar).? 

We have seen that the adoption from which the Greek will was 
derived was a legal contract which could not be revoked without the 
consent of both parties to it. This, together with the facts with respect 
to its fundamental nature discussed in chap. vi, has given rise to the 
idea that it was also a contract, and consequently irrevocable. But, as 
has been shown, since even in its rudimentary stage of testamentary 
adoption the eiovotyous was not completed by the will itself, it was not 
a contract in the eye of the law, and consequently, while adoption cuter 
vivos was irrevocable except by the consent of both parties, testamentary 
adoption could be revoked at the pleasure of the testator. 

Obviously, if the contents of the will had not been communicated 
to witnesses, as long as the testator kept it in his own possession he 
could revoke it by the substitution of another document, or by simply 
destroying it and dying intestate. If, however, he had deposited it for 
safe-keeping as indicated above, it seems to have been the custom to 
demand it back from the depositee in order to destroy it. This would 
probably be done in the presence of a magistrate and witnesses (pref- 
erably the original witnesses to the will). Isaeus tells of a man who, 
having quarreled with the guardian of his intestate heirs—his nephews 

tIsae. 1. 25: ef Te mpooypadwar Tovrors EBovdeTo, dia TL ovK ev ETépw ypawas ypaupa- 
rely katédurey, ered) Ta Ypduyara mapa Tov apxdvTwy ovK éduv7On AaBetv; If codi- 
cils were not permitted, such a question would have been absurd in the mouth of the 
most sophistical lawyer and before the most ignorant judges. Continuing he says: 
ypdwar 5° é&fy eis Erepov ef Te éBoddero, kal pydé 7008 quiv duduByrhomov egy. Cf. 
Meier-Schémann-Lipsius, p. 597; Schulin, p.9; Beauchet III, p. 668; Guiraud, p. 253; 
Hille, p. 76. 

alisaewlen2 0: 
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—made a will in favor of several more distant relatives. Just before his 
death he sent for the magistrate (aorvvowos) who had charge of it, but one 
of the legatees refused to admit him. The testator became angry and 
ordered the magistrate to be summoned for the next day, but died that 
night without having seen him. The nephews now claimed that their 
uncle had virtually revoked his will, because he had sent for the magis- 
trate for the purpose of revoking (Atoat, dveAciv) it; and the legatees 
claimed that he had sent for him in order to make corrections 
(€ravop$Gca) in it and to confirm (BeBaooa) the bequest to themselves. 
As both of these are treated as valid suppositions, whatever may have 
been the testator’s intentions, we may conclude that a will could be 
legally revoked or revised in the manner indicated." 

The only instance we have of the refusal of a depositee to deliver 
over a duaOyjxy at the demand of the duabeuevos is explained by the fact 
that the document in question was a contract as well as a will.? The 
depositee, when summoned to produce it in court, refused to give it up 
for revocation without the consent of all the contracting parties. The 
Sia0éuevos obtained the consent of all the parties to the da7«n that were 
present, but the depositee still refused to give it up until a guardian 
should be appointed to act for the daughter of one of the depositors who 
was now deceased. In this he was sustained by the archon. The da- 
O€nevos then made an agreement of some kind, which is not specified, 
before the archon and the assessors and many witnesses, to the effect 
that the duaOy«n was no longer binding upon him.’ This was the regu- 

t[sae. 1. 3: The defendants rely on a will which he made in anger and annulled 
(Zduoe) before his death, having sent Poseidippus for the magistrate. 

/bid. 14: When he was suffering from the illness from which he died, he desired 
to revoke (dveXe?v) this will, and charged Poseidippus to bring in the magistrate. 

Ibid. 18: They rely on the will, asserting that Cleonymus sent for the magistrate, 
not because he wished to annul (Adeaz) it; but to correct (émavop@Gcar) it and to confirm 
(BeBardoar) the legacy (Swpedy) to themselves. Now it is for you to consider, whether, 
when Cleonymus became friendly to us, he desired to revoke (dveety) the will made in 
anger, or to take measures how he should more surely deprive us of his property. 

Ibid. 21: If he sent for the magistrate because he wished to revoke (dveNety) the 
will, as we affirm, there is not a word for them to say. 

/bid. 25: For it was not possible to revoke (aveXetv) any other document than the 
one deposited with the magistrate. 


Ibid. 42: The defendants prevented him from revoking (aveetv) the will when he 
wished to do so. 

Zbid. 43: Cleonymus annulled (@Avge) the will when in his right mind, but he made 
(dvéBero) it in anger. 

Ibid. 50: He was right in determining to annul (Adeac) the will. 

2Isae. 6. 31-33. See chap. iv, § 4. 

3 Sropodoynoduevos évavTloy Tov dpxovTos Kai THY wTapédpwy Kal wotnoduevos Toddovs 
pdprupas ws odKér’ adT@ KéoiTo H SiabjKn. 
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lar method of procedure when a man wished legally to free himself 
from the obligation of a contract, when he had what he considered 
legitimate reasons for so doing.’ In the case just mentioned a settle- 
ment seems to have been arrived at before the archon and assessors, 
and soon after we find the dafeuevos acting in such a manner as to 
indicate that this mode of procedure was regarded as effective (§ 33).? 

It does not seem that the practice of canceling an earlier will by a 
later prevailed at Athens.* We find, however, what appears to be an 
example of this custom inan inscription from Tegea referred to above.‘ 


tSee Dem. 48. 46, 47: éxphv yap avroy, el Te ddybes Hv Gv héyel, . . . . Tapada- 
Bévra roddovs udprupas dkiwdv dvaipeto bat Tas cuvOjKas rapa Tod’ Avdpoxdeldov, ws wapa- 
Baivovros éu0d kal rdvavrla mpdrrovros éavT@ Kal ovxére Kuplwy obo@v T&v cuvOnkav 
éuoi Kal TovTw, kal T@ ’Avdpoxdeldy TH Exovte Tas cuvvOyjKas Siauaprvpacba, bre ab’T@ 
ovdév éoriv ETL TPGyua pds Tas cUVOAKas TavTaS, 

2 Authorities on Greek law, while generally recognizing the fact that the d:a@9«y in 
question must have been essentially a contract, have invariably referred to it as an 
example of the revocation of a “testament,” in case the testator could not recover 
it from the depositee. The reference is not to the point when treating of a “mere 
will,” unless regarded as an argument @ fortiort. Cf. Meir-Schomann-Lipsius, 
pp- 597, 598; Schulin, p. 9; Guiraud, p. 253; Hille, pp. 76 ff.; Beauchet III, pp. 
669-72. 

3If in the speech of Isaeus concerning the inheritance of Cleonymus the nephews 
were right in affirming that the purpose of sending for the will was to revoke it, it 
would seem that we might conclude that the Attic law did not permit the liberty of 
canceling an earlier will by a later; but if he wished merely to modify it, this would 
not be so evident. As the orator produces proof of his being at variance with only one 
of the legatees (Pherenicus), he may have desired to modify his dispositions with ref- 
erence to him only. He may have had still other reasons for its recall. The sentence 
generally cited in proof of the opinion that a will could not be revoked without getting 
it back from the depositee (Isae. 1. 25: dveNetvy . . . . ox olds T’ Hv ANNO Ypaypmaretov 
TO mapa TH apx7 Keluevov) is such a peculiar statement as to awaken suspicion either 
that the text has been corrupted in transmission, or that the orator was intentionally 
obscure at this point. 

Wyse asks: “If the former dispositions of a testator could be altered in a supple- 
ment, what prevented the use of a ‘codicil’ as an instrument to revoke a prior will?” 
It is quite probable that corrections might practically revoke the original will, and to this 
there seems to be no serious objection. The custom of demanding the will back from 
the depositee for the purpose of destroying it, instead of making a new one, was prob- 
ably due to the fact that they had not yet caught the idea that came to the Romans 
later. Even the simplest, and after they are known apparently self-evident, ideas 
are often slow in coming to the mind. 

Since writing the above, I have noticed a good brief discussion of this point in an 
article in Hermathena XXXII (1906), by W. A. Goligher, M.A.: ‘‘Isaeus and Attic 


” 


Law. 


4See pp. 41, 42. 
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CHAPTER IX 
LIMITATION BY THE EXISTENCE OF SONS 


A very interesting question with reference to Greek wills, and one 
that has been the source of much argument, is whether a man who had 
legitimate sons could make a valid will; and, if so, under what limita- 
tions, if any. The answer to this question has already been given in 
brief in the chapter on origin and development, but because of the 
importance I will now discuss it more fully. 

Solon’s law which says that a man ‘‘can bequeath his property as he 
pleases if he have not legitimate male children” does not mean, as it 
has been sometimes interpreted, that a man with legitimate sons cannot 
make a will. It seems to me that the most that can be deduced from 
it is that, if a man have legitimate sons, he cannot make whatever kind 
of will he pleases—his power of testation is restricted, he must take 
his sons into account. 

It should be noticed also that, when quoting Solon’s law concerning 
wills, the orators do not always put in the clause “‘if there be no legiti- 
mate sons.”’ As has been intimated before, Isaeus omits it when it does 
not suit his argument. It is still more significant that Hypereides, who 
quotes this law with minuteness in all the other details, omits this 
clause altogether—and this in a case in which its insertion would not 
be detrimental to his argument.* Aristotle also, when quoting this 
law in his Athenian Constitution, makes no reference to the clause in 
question, and says that the Thirty ‘‘made the testator absolutely 
(xaOaraé) free to dispose of his property as he pleased.”? Plato says that 
the ancient legislators allowed a man to dispose of his property by will 
in all respects “‘as he pleased,” and makes no mention of the limiting 
clause in question.? 

However these citations may be explained, it is indisputable that 
at the time of the orators men with legitimate sons could and did make 
valid wills. 


tFor the complete citation see pp. 57, 58. 
2 AO. Tor. 35: mepi TOD Sodvar Ta EavTod @ Av éOédAy KUpiov ToinoavTes Kabdraé Tas 


5¢ mpocovcoas SvckoNlas, éav uy pavi@y H yipws Evexa 7H yuvackl wevOduevos, apetdov. 


3See p. 43. 
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Demosthenes tells of a banker named Pasion who had two sons, and 
who made a will dividing the bulk of his estate unequally between them.* 
He left to his wife a legacy of two talents, a lodging-house worth two 
hundred minas, and female slaves and household property.? _Lysias 
tells us of a man who had two sons and a daughter, and who left a will 
bequeathing one talent and the household stuff to his wife, and one 
talent to his daughter, and the remainder to his sons.3_ He tells us also 
of another man who in his will bequeathed to Apollo and Diana sixteen 
talents and forty minas; toa brother, three talents; and to his only son, 
the remainder, consisting of seventeen talents, less than half of his 
estate. The father of Demosthenes in his will bequeathed to Therip- 
pides, who was no relation to him, the income from seventy minas till 
his son should come of age; to Demophon, a nephew, his daughter with 
a portion of two talents; and to Aphobus, another nephew, his widow 
with a portion of eighty minas, and the use of his house and furniture; 
and the rest of his property to his only son.s 

In an inscription from Erythrae (Ionia) of about the middle of the 
third century we learn of a man with two sons who left a will dividing 
his property between them and his wife.® 

At Sparta in the fourth century, according to Plutarch, by the law 
of Epitadeus a man was free to dispose of his property by will as he 
pleased, even if he had sons.’ 

Polybius tells us that in Boeotia toward the end of the third century 
many men who had children bequeathed the greater part of their prop- 
erty for the maintenance of feasts and convivial entertainments.® 

There seems to have been no specified restriction on the part of an 
estate that could be bequeathed away from the sons. It was rather, 
like many other things in Greek law, left to custom, and to the decisions 
of the courts in cases of dispute. Demosthenes argues that the fact 
that his father had left four and a half talents in doweries and legacies 
was a presumption in favor of his reckoning the total value of the estate 
at about fourteen talents, “‘for,” says he, ‘it could not be supposed that 
he would desire to leave me, his son, in poverty, and to heap riches 
upon these men who were rich enough already. He seems to argue 


-Dem-) 36: 8, 34. 6 Dittenberger 600. 

2Dem. 45. 28. 7Plut. Agzs. 5. See p. 42. 
3Lys. 32. 5, 6. 8Polyb. xx. 6. 

4Lys. 19. 39-41. 9Dem. 29. 44. 

5Dem. 27. 4, 5- 
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here only from probability (having already arrived at the total of four- 
teen talents in another manner), and to admit the possibility of a 
father’s leaving his son in poverty and enriching other men. 

We have seen that Lysias gives an example of a will in which more 
than half was bequeathed away frcm the son; that among the Boeotians 
“the greater part” could be bequeathed away from the family; and that, 
in Sparta, a man could disinherit his son altogether by will. 
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CHAPTER: X 
RELATION TO ADOPTION 


Could a valid Greek will be made without adoption? Perhaps there 
has been more misunderstanding on this question than on any other 
point connected with Greek wills, the difficulty arising, as in other cases, 
from overlooking the fact of the development of Greek law in conse- 
quence of the changing of the old religious beliefs. The answer depends 
on the time to which reference ismade. As we have noticed in tracing 
the origin and development of the Greek will, the chief stages were first 
adoption zzfer vivos, then testamentary adoption, then wills adopting a 
son and making bequests to others, and finally wills entirely divorced 
from adoption. It is, of course, impossible to draw strict lines of 
demarkation at definite periods. 

The text of Solon’s law which says that a man ‘may bequeath his 
own as he will if there be no legitimate sons born of his body” (e&etva 
Ta €avtov diabecOar eav pr waides Gor yvnovot appeves, kTA.) would seem to give 
absolute liberty of testation to those who had no legitimate sons. To 
escape this interpretation it is sometimes claimed that dubéocbar is 
equivalent to eioroveto Par Or rovetoPar. Some color is given to this claim 
by the fact that a majority of the cases of will-making mentioned in the 
orators include adoption, and in some instances the person adopted. is 
made universal heir. In this last case, of course, the terms are mutually 
inclusive, but the orators do not use them as equivalent.’ 

That the terms in question are not equivalent is shown conclusively 
by the fact that diariGecOar (also d:a6yKy) is used of wills which do not 

*Cf. Isae. 6. 53: “How do you know that Philoctemon neither made a will nor 
adopied Chaerestratus as his son?” (otre duéOero ote vidy Xaipéorparov émomjoaro). 
Here the terms 6:é@ero and vidy émorjoaro seem to be mutually exclusive. This is 
shown by the use of otre . . . . ote instead of using a participial construction, or at 
least kal. 

Dem. 44. 65: “If the deceased had adopted anyone, we would have agreed to it; 
or if he had left a will, we would have stood by it” (ef wév 0 TeXevTAKws ErornoaTd TWA 
cuvexwpoduev dv abr@, 7 ef dtaOjKxas kaTadedolme, Kal Taras av éveuelvaper). 

Isae.9. 7: “If he had intended to leave a son by adoption” (vidv moinoduevov 
kataNuretv), Why use this circumlocution, if dtari@ecPar meant the same thing? 

Ibid. 9. 1: ws ovre émownoare éxetvos vidy EavT@ otre Edoxe TA EauTOD, ore SiabjKas 
karédurev, If the terms in question were synonymous, surely the first clause is an 
unwarranted superfluity. 

Cf. 3. 42, 68; 9. 34, 35; Beauchet III, p. 696; Wyse 326. 
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contain any adoption, and where in fact no adoption was possible 
because the testator had legitimate sons; for example, the will of the 
father of Demosthenes, of Pasion, of Conon, of Diodotus, and of others 
mentioned in the previous chapters.* 

These just referred to are examples of valid wills which do not 
include any adoption where the testator had one or more sons. Wills 
were made also bequeathing all of the estate without adoption when the 
testator was childless. To this class probably belongs the will of 
Cleonymus, mentioned by Isaeus. Cleonymus died childless, and 
bequeathed his estate away from the intestate heirs, his nephews, to 
several remote kinsmen— Poseidippus, Diocles, and Pherenicus and 
his brothers. There is no mention or hint of adoption. The fact that 
there are several heirs by the will who seem to share equally, as well as 
the word that is used to designate the inheritance,? speaks against any 
idea of adoption. He would not, of course, adopt them all, and no 
one of them seems to be singled out. 

Another example from Isaeus of such a will seems to be the case in 
which Eupolis claimed to have been made universal heir to the estate 
of his brother Mneson,? in the speech concerning the inheritance of 
Apollodorus. There are several other instances in the orators in which 
no reference is made to adoption, and it cannot be determined whether 
any such thing was included in the will or not. 

The wills of the philosophers, Theophrastus,‘ Straton,? Lycon,’ and 
Epicurus,’ dating from the third century have been preserved for us 
entire.* In all of these the whole estate of the testator is distributed 
in various legacies; details are given with reference to various matters, 
such as the burial of the testator, enfranchisement of favorite slaves, 
appointment of executors, etc.; but none of them contains any 
adoption.? 

*Dem. 27. 4, 5; 36. 8, 34; Lys. 19. 39-41; 32. 5, 6. 

2Tsae. 1.18. The beneficiaries under the will claimed that Cleonymus had sent 
for his will éravopOGcat kal BeBardoar oplor adrots THy Swpedv. Awped is a beguest. A 
son or an adopted son would refer to his inheritance as xAjpov. Cf. Schulin, p. 22; 
Beauchet III, p. 695. 

SIsae. 7.6... “Diog. laert. 5.51) 55.161.) 952 69.7 710. £6: 

8There is no doubt as to the authenticity of these documents. See Dareste in 
Annuaire, 1882, p.1. As Theophrastus was a jurisconsult of ability, the author of 
several works on jurisprudence, his testament should be of special importance from a 
legal standpoint. 

9These wills have been edited and annotated by Bruns in the Zeztschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Vol. 1, ‘‘ Romanistische Abtheilung,” I, pp. I- 
53; and by Dareste in Annuaire des études grecques, Vol. XVI; cf. Schulin, pp. 32 ff. 
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In a Doric inscription will dating from the fifth century there is no 
adoption, and a woman is made universal heir." 

In an inscription from Dodona (in Epirus) dating from the fourth 
century a man leaves all his property to a corporation.’ 

In a long and complete inscription will of the second century a 
certain Alcesippus of Colydon (Delphi) makes a testamentary founda- 
tion of a definite amount and bequeaths all the rest of his estate to the 
city of Delphi, deducting the expense of his funeral.? 

I have not found any example of adoption in any of the inscription 
wills, nor in any of the inscriptions in which wills are mentioned.‘ 

As has been seen, the law of Epitadeus made testation absolutely 
free in Sparta in the fourth century.° 

Aristotle says that the Thirty gave a man absolute liberty to 
bequeath his property as he pleased. 

Adoption was not necessary to will-making in Boeotia in the third 
century. Men without children often bequeathed all their property for 
the maintenance of feasts, and many even of those who had children 
bequeathed the greater part of their estates for a like purpose.° 

In the time of Isaeus at Athens a woman could not make a valid 
will,” but we find examples of wills made by women, dating from the 
end of the third and the beginning of the second centuries.® 

We may then conclude that at the time of the orators a man could 
dispose of his property by will without adoption; that wills not includ- 
ing adoption were perhaps unusual at that time, but became more and 
more common until, in the third century, the will came to be entirely 
divorced from the idea of adoption that had given it birth. 


TiIGHG Aen SEE) Pp. 40: 

2Rhangabé, Archaol. Zeitung XXXVI. 116; Z/G, 2d ser. I, p. 61. 

SHG. J2d\ser. TE, p. 62: 

4Cauer, Nos. 10 and 123; Dittenberger 600; Bx. corr. hell. X, 18, p. 381; Collitz 
Dialectinschr. 111. 3380 and 3634; C/G 1850, 2264 w, 2448, 2690, 3142, 3394, 3631, 
3847 2, 3953 4, 4303 2. 

5 The ephor had the law passed for the express purpose of disinheriting his son, 
with whom he had quarreled. 

© Polyb. xx. 6: of uév yap drexvor Tas ovdclas ob Tots Kara yévos émvyevouevos TEev- 
Tavres améderov, Sep Hv 200s wap’ avrots mpbrepov, aA’ els edwxlas Kal wéas dueridevTo, 
kai Kowas Tots Pidots érolouv. moddol 6é cal Tav éxdvTwy yeveds aTeEueplfov Tots gucot- 
Tlois TO TEloy Epos THS OvTLas. 

7Isae. 10. 10. 

8E. g., C7JG 2448, the long and complete “testament of Epicteta,” and Cauer 
(1st ed.), No. 19, the will of “ Agasicrates’ daughter Tisias.” Cf. Schulin, pp. 42 ff» 
who edits several wills of this class. 
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PREFACE 


The reader will observe the narrow limits of the following discussion. 
It makes no claims to grappling with ‘‘the Johannine Problem,” nor with 
the general problem of the fourth gospel alone, nor even with the single 
question of the authorship of the fourth gospel. I have simply set myself 
the task of discovering what the testimony of Irenaeus to the fourth gospel 
is and of estimating its significance. My essay, therefore, deals with only 
one aspect of the problems mentioned above. ‘Thatit isan important aspect, 
however, will not be denied. Even when the study of Irenaeus leads to 
an elimination of his testimony from the factors which have to do with 
the Johannine question, as the study of Harnack did, the study is recognized 
as essential and significant. 

That the question of the significance of the Irenaeus testimony is a 
mooted one cannot be evaded. When Ernest F. Scott, one of the latest 
and most suggestive writers on the fourth gospel, in the preface of The 
Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology, says: ‘‘It may be granted that 
the external evidence is not sufficient to warrant a decisive verdict on either 
side,” the situation appears to be hopeless. He was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the immense difference in the conclusions of Lightfoot, Harnack, 
Bacon, and Zahn, in view of which it might seem that nothing more can be 
said. The very diversity of their conclusions, however, raises the question 
whether some more common and more tenable ground may not be dis- 
covered. This is to be done, nevertheless, not by a mere combination of 
these important views, but by a fresh examination of all the data involved. 
Such an examination I have endeavored to make. 

The crucial question is: Did Irenaeus have actual knowledge of Chris- 
tian affairs in Asia at the close of the first century? If this essay makes 
any contribution toward answering this question, it is through a more 
careful criticism and evaluation of the Irenaeus testimony attributed to 
Polycarp and the presbyters, as it bears upon that question, than has been 
made heretofore. 

In view of the present condition of the text of Irenaeus, nothing more 
practical appeared possible than to use the Stieren text without criticism. 
This could be done with the less hesitation because, as the discussion 
endeavors to show, the meaning and value of the Irenaeus testimony to 
the fourth gospel must be found in a more general interpretation than that 
which bases its conclusions on mere variation of text. No theory can be 
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secure which hinges on uncertain, or conjectural, readings. Fortunately 
there appears opportunity for a theory in which such readings may largely 
be disregarded. 

T have freely laid under tribute all available works which offered assis- 
tance. This puts me under obligation to many for whose suggestions only 
this general acknowledgment can be made. I am grateful to all. I am 
particularly indebted to Professor Ernest DeWitt Burton and to the 
researches of a seminar conducted by him in The University of Chicago 
during the autumn of 1906, in which the entire field of the external evidence 
to the authorship of the fourth gospel was patiently examined. If I have 
here succeeded in going beyond that study and finding what, until now, 
has been overlooked in Irenaeus, this is largely due to the suggestive criti- 
cisms of Professor Burton which were received in that seminar and others 
which he has given in the preparation of this dissertation itself. I need 
hardly add that it has been a personal pleasure to have my independent 
study work out in accord with his ‘‘booklet” theory of the composition of 


the gospel. 
FRANK GRANT LEWIS 
NOVEMBER, 1907 
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CHAPRTERGS 
THE EXTENT OF THE IRENAEUS TESTIMONY TO THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


The extent of the Irenaeus testimony to the fourth gospel is in itself 
significant. What that extent is may be seen from the following tables. 

The first table is an arrangement of the references to the testimony 
from the point of view of the gospel. It serves especially to show how 
much of the gospel Irenaeus used, what parts were of particular interest 
to him, and, indirectly, the portions which he did not use. 

The second table is an arrangement of the same references from the 
point of view of Irenaeus’ work. It calls attention particularly to his 
attitude toward the gospel as that attitude is to be seen at different stages 
of the progress of his discussion. 


The tables are intended to present the references and, at the same time, to 
offer some interpretation of the testimony to which the references direct. In 
order to make such interpretation, certain abbreviations and symbols are employed. 
These are of three classes: 


1. Those which precede the references to the gospel. Here— 
No symbol =an exact quotation. 
v=a quotation varying merely verbally from the Westcott and 
Hort text, and so not materially affecting the sense. 
s=a quotation varying from the WH text in sense as well as 
verbally. 
r=any looser reference, not a quotation. 


By an “exact” quotation is meant, where the Greek is preserved, an agree- 
ment with the WH text; where we have only the Latin, a Latin reading which 
seems to represent the WH text. In some instances indicated as “‘exact” quota- 
tion, however, only a part of the verse, or verses, of the gospel as referred to is 
quoted; but the quotation is “‘exact” as far as it is used, even when, as in some 
passages, words of interpretation are fused with the quotations (e. g., 4.25.3b).* 

It may be added that Irenaeus often used language which is colored by the 
influence of the gospel but which does not show a sufficient number of the words 
of the gospel to warrant calling it even a “‘reference.” His language received 
such coloring from the thought of the prologue especially. But the prologue was 
the part of the gospel which he liked particularly to quote. In view of this, there 
is less occasion to attempt to include among the references every passage which 
indicates even a coloring from the gospel. 

Still further, it is to be noted that these tables do not include such passages 

t All references are to the Adversus Haereses, unless otherwise indicated. 
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in Irenaeus as mention the name of John but mention it without making a quota- 
tion from the gospel or a reference to it (e. g., 1. 9. 10). 

2. The abbreviations between the references to the gospel and those to Ire- 
naeus, showing the authorities to which Irenaeus attributed the portions of the 
gospel indicated by the references preceding them. Here— 


Ap =Apostle JA=John (apostle, as shown by context) 
C =Christ JD =John the disciple of the Lord 
DL=Disciple of the Lord L=Lord 
G =Gospel S=Son of God 
GJ =Gospel according to John Sc=Scripture 
J=John W =Word of God, or Word 


References not accompanied by any of these abbreviations indicate passages 
of the gospel which are either introduced without any external authority or those 
which are introduced with an authority of such indefinite kind as to make it of 
no considerable value. 

The John indicated by the abbreviation JA is not to be understood as distin- 
guished from the John indicated by the J alone. Frequently the passage com- 
bines the two in such manner as to leave no doubt that the two are one. The 
separate indication of those passages of the gospel which are, by the context, 
attributed to an apostle is merely for the convenience of reference in study. It 
is to be understood, also, that these are not the only passages which, as the context 
shows, are to be attributed to an apostle (cf. pp. 18-20). 

3. The abbreviations following the references to Irenaeus. Here— 

a advises the reader that the passage of the gospel indicated in the first column 
will be found somewhere within the first third of the section of Irenaeus indicated 
in the second column. 

b refers similarly to the second third of a section. 

c refers similarly to the last third of a section. 

This division and notation has been found convenient in the preparation of 
the essay. Perhaps it will be equally convenient for any reader who may wish 
to examine the merits of the discussion for himself. 


TABLE I 


Showing Irenaeus’ use of the fourth gospel from the point of view of the gospel. 
The numbers in the first column refer to the chapter and verse of the gospel; 
those in the second, to the Adversus Haereses, except one passage preserved only 
by another writer, which is referred to as “Fr. 35,” according to the numbering 
of Stieren. 


Gospel Trenaeus Gospel Irenaeus 
ga 2.25). 36 ti—5 JD... 3 :2E 38 
eR Tt) JD) °1.8.5@ ig dep og. Maal | I.9.2a 
vty | GIio'scrre 8b 23 iy 1.8.54 
bp or ee! 3.18.14 P43 Sc 1.22.10 
I:I-3 JD) + 5:18.20 r3 JD), caceesea 
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Gospel Irenaeus Gospe Irenaeus 
T13:5 W 4.22.10 VI7:24 L 4.14.1¢ 
TI4:2 3-19-36 r18: 37 1.6.46 
VI4:2 L 5.36.24 
r14:6 AD!) .225 500 IQ:11 4.18.3¢ 
v14:6-7 L 4.7.36 19:15 G 4.21.30 
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A study of the above table offers some considerations which are worthy 
of special attention as indicating the use which Irenaeus made of the gospel. 

1. The student can hardly fail to be struck with the fact that the pro- 
logue possessed an apparently undue place in the thinking of Irenaeus. 
More than one-fourth of the use which he made of the gospel was quota- 
tion from the prologue or reference to it. If the influence of the prologue 
which is to be seen in the mere “‘coloring”’ of Irenaeus’ language (cf. p. 9) 
without any specific “reference” were to be taken into account, this dis- 
proportionate attention to the prologue would be increased. His large 
use of the prologue may indicate his estimation of it as compared with 
other portions of the gospel. Or, he may have employed it so largely 
because he regarded its statements as conclusive refutations of the theories 
put forth by his Gnostic opponents. 

2. Irenaeus allowed himself a large measure of freedom in making 
quotations from the gospel. This is particularly true of the quotations 
outside of the prologue. It suggests that he usually quoted from memory 
and that most, if not all, of the statements of the gospel to which he appealed 
were those which he knew sufficiently well to recall without turning to his 
text. Of the 115 quotations from the gospel, or references to it, which I 
have credited to Irenaeus, thirty-nine or a full third of these, are merely 
loose references, while the exact quotations are limited to some twenty- 
seven different statements, and the inexact ones make up the remainder. 
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If he did turn to his text at all, it could hardly have been more than occa- 
sionally, when, e. g., he wanted such a statement as that of 3: 18-21. 

3. The reader will observe the great diversity of usage on the part of 
Irenaeus in acknowledging the source of the material which he employed 
from the gospel. Even the thirteen classes of acknowledgments which I 
have enumerated do not exhaust the data, for the thirteenth is a varied 
datum in itself. Altogether, his usage is very loose. He did not even take 
the trouble to advise his readers as to whether his “‘John” was the Baptist, 
or the Evangelist, so that the references to ‘‘John” in 3.10.3 are really to 
the Baptist, though Irenaeus’ general usage would lead one to expect that 
they were to the Evangelist. The words which the gospel attributes to 
Jesus are most often said to be the words of ‘‘the Lord,” but a variation 
from this usage may occur at any time. There is considerable variety in 
the way in which-a single passage of the gospel is used (e. g., 1:18, or 8:44). 

4. A reference to the twenty-first chapter is not certain. The reference 
to John as the one who leaned on Jesus’ breast, in 3.1.1¢ and 4.20.110, is 
better explained, however, from 21:20 than from 13:25 and is to be regarded 
as a use of 21:20. No reference to the tenth chapter is discoverable. But 
Clement of Alexandria, only a few years later, quoted this chapter several 
times and made one clear reference and partial quotation (Paedag. 1.5 .1@) 
from the twenty-first chapter. In view of this, it is fair to assume that 
Irenaeus’ gospel contained the tenth chapter and that the reference to John 
as the one who leaned on Jesus’ breast is a reference to the twenty-first 
chapter. 


TABLE II 


Showing Irenaeus’ use of the gospel from the point of view of the progress of 
his work. The abbreviations and symbols are the same as in the preceding table. 


Trenaeus Gospel Trenaeus Gospel 
1.6.4 ELS 37 Pe eee EY AID) L2.0—0T 
1.8.26 L SE2227; 2.22.3a JD V2:23 
1.8.54 JD TES tee 2.22.30 JD T432-54 
1.8.54 uf 13 2/2230 L 4:50 
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I.9.2a J Gish TA 2.22.30 JD Ost i 
I.9.2¢ JA I:14 2e2 230 DY ire 57 
HIS 53¢ T20: 34 Ee 22EOG JD* \rr2ta—r0 
Reed Sc E553 2.22.36 [iD 1321-30 
2622236 [D> teri9=1s 
2.2.50 JD ae) 2.22.64 L 8:56-57 
2.17 .9¢ TQ: 1-42 2.23.20 L gp oo) 
2.20.50 L ERT C22 252536 Thor 
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Irenaeus Gospel Irenaeus Gospel 
5.23.2¢ L 8:44 5.31.20 L T20:20 
5.-25.4@ L 5:43 5.36.20 L VI4:2 
Roa7).26 L Bulo-25 

Beat 16 L $20:17 Fr336 L V3:5 


A study of this second table is hardly less suggestive than that of the 
preceding. 

1. From it one might infer that Irenaeus had neglected the use of the 
gospel in the early portion of his work, for only twelve of the chapters of 
his entire first two books have even a reference to the gospel. This neglect 
is merely apparent, however, not real. In his first book Irenaeus was only 
stating the teachings of his opponents preparatory to making a criticism 
of them, and even the slight use which he made of the gospel was not 
strictly in accord with the plan which he outlined for himself. In his second 
book he presented his own more philosophical criticism of the Gnostics, and 
this did not properly allow a considerable use of the gospel. Not till the 
beginning of his third book did his general scheme make it appropriate for 
him to appeal largely to the Scriptures. 

2. The summary of the contents of the gospel in 2.22.3 is worthy of 
special attention. In discussing the chronology of Jesus’ life, Irenaeus 
referred to those parts of the gospel which seemed to him to prove that the 
ministry of Jesus extended over more than a year. His reference becomes 
a kind of epitome of the contents of the gospel and indicates, in compact 
form, the contents of the gospel as he had it. A glance at the gospel refer- 
ences, in the table, opposite to 2.22.3 gives considerable reason to infer, 
from this reference alone, that Irenaeus had before him chaps. 2—19 inclusive 
of our gospel. 

3. In the preceding table, the variety of abbreviations for the authorities 
to whom Irenaeus attributed the statements of the gospel indicated the 
looseness of his usage. Here this variety offers a different suggestion. The 
reader will observe a change of usage during the progress of the work. In 
the early portion of his discussion Irenaeus attributed his quotations and 
references chiefly to ‘‘John,” or to ‘‘John, the disciple of the Lord.” Later 
there is more variety, as though his thought of the source of the gospel state- 
ments was changing and becoming unstable. In Book 5 he attributed 
the statements of the gospel almost entirely to ‘‘the Lord.” The simplest 
conclusion is that his conception of Jesus had developed in the course of 
the composition of his apology and manifested itself in the selection of the 
titles for his authorities. Such a development in his thought was natural 
enough, for the summaries at the beginning and close of his different books 
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make it probable that the composition extended over some months at least, 
perhaps over a longer period; he may even have published the work in 
instalments, for he was evidently eager to offset the Gnostic teachings as 
early as possible. If the work did thus cover an extended period, he would 
easily come to feel that the gospel was more directly the product of Jesus 
himself, not as to its writing, but as to its source and authority. 


From the extent of Irenaeus’ use of the fourth gospel, as seen in the 
above varied ways, we are warranted in concluding that he possessed sub- 
stantially the same gospel which has come down to us, and that his text 
was not very different from the one which we read. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE AUTHOR OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL FOR IRENAEUS 


The large use which Irenaeus made of the fourth gospel leaves no 
doubt that he was much interested in the material which the gospel gave 
tohim. This gospel was one of the chief authorities to which he appealed. 
If he did not think it superior to other scriptures to which he turned in 
support of his arguments, he at least did not regard it as inferior to others. 
It is of interest and of importance, therefore, to know what Irenaeus thought 
of the authorship of the fourth gospel. Anticipations of this have already 
appeared in the titles which the two tables present for Irenaeus’ authorities 
in referring to the gospel. The following statements will put the matter 
into more definite form. 

1. For Irenaeus, the fourth gospel was the work of John of Asia of late 
apostolic times, apostolic times extending, for him, as far as the days of 
(raya (222 .5¢; 3.3..4c): 

The evidence for this statement is so ample that there is little need to 
discuss it. Reference to the above tables is all that is required to warrant 
it. From those it is seen that about one-fourth of the references to the 
gospel were attributed, in one form of expression or another, to John. 
Sometimes the quotation or reference was attributed to John without any 
further identification of the person of whom he thought. Frequently the 
author of the gospel was John, ‘‘the disciple of the Lord.” Again he was 
simply ‘‘the disciple of the Lord,” but the context makes it certain that 
the author so designated was this same John. The very freedom which 
Irenaeus felt in his reference to the gospel is an indirect assurance of his 
certainty concerning the author. 

2. Aside from John the Baptist and John Mark, Irenaeus recognized 
only one John of apostolic times. 

John Mark is mentioned in 3.14.1a, but with a clear recognition that 
he was a different person from the John of whom Irenaeus thought as the 
author of the gospel. John the Baptist is named, or the language which 
the gospels attribute to him is quoted as his, several times (e. g., 1.3.50; 
1.30.12); 3.10.3a; 4.4.3b; 5.17.46). In some instances, as already 
pointed out (p. 13), Irenaeus did not concern himself to inform his readers 
whether he was speaking of the Baptist, or the Evangelist. In 4.4.36 he 
chose to say that the John he was introducing was the Baptist, even though 
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he had referred to him simply as John only a few lines earlier on his page. 
No sufficient reason for this appears. Perhaps it was due to the general 
habit of looseness of expression which is a characteristic of Irenaeus’ style 
and is the outcome of looseness of thought. At the same time, to anyone 
who examines the references in their contexts, it is evident that Irenaeus 
was never in doubt as to whether John the Baptist was a different man from 
the author of the gospel. 

This is an important point. It limits at once the:possijbilities as to the 
author of the fourth gospel for Irenaeus. For him, the author of the gospel 
was the one John of New Testament times other than John the Baptist and 
John Mark. 

3. This John of Asia who was, for Irenaeus, the writer of the fourth 
gospel, was not only ‘‘the disciple of the Lord,” but also an ‘‘apostle.” 

Those who have discussed the testimony of Irenaeus have sometimes 
minimized, or even entirely overlooked, this point. It is important, there- 
fore, that the meaning of Irenaeus’ language be made clear, and a single 
passage seems sufficient to put the matter beyond question. It is that in 
1.9.2b, where Irenaeus declared that the interpretation of the fourth gospe] 
which his opponents had offered would make John refer to ‘“‘the primary 
ogdoad, in which there was as yet no Jesus, and no Christ, the teacher of 
John. But that the apostle did not so speak . . . . he himself has made 
evident; for he declares, ‘And the word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.’” It is true, of course, that this does not give the phrase for which some 
have asked, ‘‘John, the Apostle,’ or ‘‘John, the son of Zebedee.” But 
the reader of the statement in its context, if not in the quotation, can hardly 
find the language less definite. The expression is an incidental one, but 
it can hardly mean that Irenaeus had in mind any other than the apostle 
John, the son of Zebedee. 

A passage from the third book is hardly less decisive. At the close of 
3-3-4, Irenaeus wrote: ‘‘The church in Ephesus, founded by Paul, and 
having John remaining among them permanently until the times of Trajan, 
is a true witness of the traditions of the apostles.” The obvious meaning 
of this statement is that, for Irenaeus, the John of Asia was an apostle. 
Taken with the point which has been made above—that Irenaeus recog- 
nized only one John of apostolic days other than John the Baptist and 
John Mark—the statement means that the writer of the gospel was an 
apostle. The passage in 2.22.5¢ contains similar language and gives the 
same conclusion. 

Again, in 3.5.1@, Irenaeus referred to ‘‘those apostles who did also write 
the gospel . . . . pointing out that our Lord Jesus Christ is the truth.” 
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This is manifestly a reference to John 14:6, and makes the author of the 
statement an apostle. This apostle must have been John, for John was 
Irenaeus’ author of the fourth gospel. 

Four other passages yield essentially the same evidence, though not in 
so specific form. In 3.11.9) Irenaeus urged that the Valentinian writing 
which the Valentinians called “‘The Gospel of Truth” did not at all agree 
with ‘‘the gospels of the apostles.”” Thus, by the use of the plural, “the 
apostles,” two at least of the evangelists were made apostles, one of whom, 
for Irenaeus, is most naturally thought of as the fourth. In 3.12.5@ 
the Peter and John who are described in the fourth chapter of Acts are 
said to have returned ‘‘ad reliquos co-apostolos.’”’ This John, according to 
Acts, is evidently the apostle, and Irenaeus could hardly have thought of 
him differently. From the close of 3.16.1 we learn that Irenaeus judged 
it necessary to_take into account ‘‘the entire mind of the apostles,”’ which 
he made to include the mind of John as well as of Matthew and others. 
Later (3.21 .3c), he insisted that the LXX translation harmonized with the 
traditions of ‘“‘the apostles; for Peter, and John, and Matthew, and Paul, 
and the rest successively,” followed that translation. 

Remembering that John the disciple was, for Irenaeus, the writer of the 
gospel, Irenaeus’ letter to Victor (Eus.H.E.5.24) gives a specific state- 
ment that the author of the gospel was an apostle. Irenaeus wrote that 
Polycarp would not forego his custom of observing Easter because he had 
received it from John and “‘other apostles.”” John is thus described, 
indirectly, as an apostle. 

This cumulation of evidence places Irenaeus’ opinion beyond doubt. 
The author of the fourth gospel was as certainly an apostle for him as 
though he had taken a page, to state, argue, and prove the point. He 
would have been astonished if he could have known that any reader would 
ever think otherwise. One can hardly believe that those who have been 
in doubt about the matter have read Irenaeus.' 


1 E.g., H. L. Jackson, The Fourth Gospel and Some Recent German Criticism, 
1906, p. 45: ‘‘The decisive word ‘apostle’ is missing.” Cf. especially the hesitation 
of Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John, 1906, p. clxxiv: “No second-century testimony, 
except that of the Leucian Acts, excludes the hypothesis that the John who lived in 
Asia and wrote the Apocalypse [and as certainly, substantially, the gospel, according 
to Swete] was the Elder, or compels us to believe that John the Apostle ever resided in 
Asia. Moreover, it is certainly remarkable that in so many of the earliest references 
to him John of Asia is called ‘the disciple,’ and not, expressly at least, the Apostle.” 
C. A. Scott, in reviewing Swete’s work for The Expositor (January, 1907, p. 45) blindly 
follows in the same direction, and speaks of “ Irenaeus’ steady refraining from calling 
‘John’ an apostle.” 
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Though the conclusion is so evident and convincing, one may still ask 
why Irenaeus never used the phrase, “‘John, the apostle.” The answer is 
an easy one for those who have so read Irenaeus as to catch his spirit and to 
discover the principles which guided him in the choice of expressions. Such 
readers discover that the terminology of Irenaeus was that of the New Tes- 
tament. Now, the New Testament usually introduces a person by name 
without any further designation. This is the New Testament usage con- 
cerning John, except that he is distinguished as the brother of James; and 
it accounts for the usage of Irenaeus, for John,‘‘the apostle,” is not a New 
Testament expression. But “disciple” is New Testament language. In 
the gospels, “‘disciple” is the ordinary word, ‘‘apostle” being very uncom- 
mon as compared with it. From the New Testament we could not expect 
to get ‘“‘John, the apostle.” Still further, ‘‘te disciple,” in the singular, 
as a title for a person, is an expression found in the fourth gospel only.? 
To be sure, the expression, ‘‘the disciple of the Lord” is not found in the 
gospel. On the other hand, Irenaeus did not use the name ‘‘Jesus”’ alone, 
but, as has been pointed out above (p. 15), he spoke frequently of “‘the 
Lord.”? It was a very natural thing, then, for Irenaeus to retain ‘“‘the 
disciple,” but to change ‘‘of Jesus” into ‘‘of the Lord.” With this slight 
change, the gospel itself offered a unique title for its author, while to have 
spoken of him, either as an author or otherwise, as ‘‘apostle,”’ would have 
been to disregard entirely the usage which the New Testament gave. When 
he was referred to as an apostle, it was only incidentally. 

This conclusion naturally raises the question: What was Irenaeus’ gen- 
eral use of the word “‘apostle” ? The material offered in reply is interesting 
indeed. It shows not only his thought of an ‘“‘apostle,” but also his attitude 
to the apostolic age as a whole. 

According to his statement in 3.11.4c, he regarded John the Baptist as 
an apostle. The Latin reads: ‘“‘Jpse [John the Baptist] e¢ prophetae et 
apostoli locum habuerit.” The genitive with ‘‘locum’’ might seem to be 
a careful method of avoiding the statement that John was an apostle, of 
saying only that John was a kind of vice-apostle. But this is to attribute 
to Irenaeus a carefulness of language which he never observed. More- 
over, such an interpretation proves too much. If it proves that John was 
only a vice-apostle, it proves that he was only a vice-prophet, for the con- 


t See John 18:15, 16; 19:26, 27; 20:2, 3, 4,8; 21:7, 20, 23, 24; in some of which 
the Greek shows the article as the English cannot. 
2See Heresies 2.22 for an extended example of his usage, the more striking 
because he is there discussing Jesus’ age, which would, if any topic would, lead him 
to use the name Jesus. 
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struction is the same for both words. But Irenaeus had just made him a 
prophet by comparing him with ‘‘the other prophets.”’ Accordingly, he 
intended the phrase to mean that John was an apostle as well as a prophet. 

A statement at the close of 3.11.9 is even more inclusive. Irenaeus 
had just discussed, in order, the evidence from the four gospels. He con- 
tinued: ‘‘Examinata igitur sententia eorum qui nobis tradiderunt evan- 
gelium, . . . . veniamus et ad reliquos apostolos.” ‘This makes Mark and 
Luke apostles, for it is evident that Irenaeus had these men in mind, 
rather than Peter and Paul—whom he had previously (3.1.1) made sources, 
for Mark and Luke respectively, of the second and third gospels—because he 
proceeded at once to discuss Peter as one of the ‘‘remaining apostles.” 
These latter also are interesting, for they include not only Peter, but John 
(3.12.32), Philip (3.12.8a), Stephen (3.12.10@), and Barnabas (3.12.15c), 
as though Irenaeus was writing with Acts before him and arranging the 
material about these prominent persons who are mentioned in the book. 
This accounts for the repetition of testimony from John. And he made 
the matter still more definite when he introduced his summary of the entire 
argument with the statement: ‘‘Sic apostoli . . . . religiose agebant.” As 
though to clinch the point—yet to do so never occurred to him—he later 
(3.21.4@) quoted Matt. 1:18 and Luke 1:35 together as statements which 
“‘7psi [the apostles] testificantur.””* 

Indeed, the apostles, for Irenaeus, were not limited to such a list as that 
which has just been given. He thought of all the Christian men of the 
apostolic days, at least all the prominent ones, as essentially apostles. This 
statement cannot be proved as definitely as the several persons named above 
have been proved to have been, for Irenaeus, apostles, but it is implied in 
such expressions as the following: ‘“‘This tradition from the apostles” 
(2.9.1c); that Soter was the twelfth bishop of Rome ‘‘from the apostles 

from the apostles till now” (3.3.3c); ‘‘the tradition from the 
apostles” (3.5.1@); “‘the succession from the apostles” (4.26.2a); ‘‘the 
doctrine of the apostles and the ancient constitution of the church” (4.33.8a); 
‘all these [Irenaeus’ opponents] are of much later date than the bishops to 
whom the apostles committed the churches . . . . the sure tradition from 
the apostles” (5.20.14, b). 

Accordingly, when Irenaeus spoke of a man as an “‘apostle,”’ that in 
itself means merely that the man belonged to the first century. The term 


t Cf. Monnier, La notion de lapostolat, 1903, p. 362: ‘“‘L’apostolat de Paul et 
des Douze n’est pas exclusif d’un apostolat plus étendu. Irénée invoque, a l’appui 
des Evangiles, le témoignage du reste des apétres (3.11.9e). Il identifie donc les 
Evangélistes avec les Apotres. Barnabas aussi est un apotre.” 
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becomes more definite only through a limitation by other data which he 
offers, as e. g., in the case of John the author of the gospel, who, in the 
manner indicated above, is not only distinguished from John the Baptist 
and John Mark (p. 17), but is also found to be clearly an apostle (pp. 18, 19). 

““Sacerdotes autem sunt omnes Domini apostoli” in 4.8.36 appears to 
indicate an even looser use of the word ‘‘apostle,”’ as though apostles were 
not confined to the first century. But perhaps Irenaeus did not mean that. 
The context can hardly be said to make the time of the verb certain. There 
is less reason for pressing the point in either direction because we have only 
the Latin. The Greek which Irenaeus wrote may have given the passage 
a different coloring. 

A statement of Irenaeus in 3.12.15c¢ further illustrates his attitude to 
the apostolic age as a whole. » Inasmuch as it is usually misinterpreted and 
made to create a prejudice against his testimony to the fourth gospel, its 
consideration here will serve a twofold purpose. It is the parenthetical 
statement, ‘‘ubique enim simul cum eo adsistentes inveniuntur Petrus et 
Tacobus et Ioannes,”’ in which the reference to James, directly after Irenaeus 
had been speaking of James the brother of Jesus and without anything to 
differentiate them, is usually understood to be a manifest confusion of the 
two men. But the language of Irenaeus, when rightly understood, does 
not involve such a conclusion. The key to the language is to be found 
in what has been said above (p. 20) of the way in which Irenaeus 
adopted New Testament phraseology. The combination, ‘‘ Peter, James, and 
John,” was a New Testament expression of special prominence and signifi- 
cance. At this point of his discussion it served Irenaeus admirably. He 
was appealing to what he regarded as general Judaeo-Christian custom in 
the apostolic age concerning eating with gentiles. This is seen from the 
form of his concluding statement: ‘‘Sic apostoli, quos universi actus et 
universae doctrinae Dominus testes fecit ... . religiose agebant.” It is 
seen also in the tenor of the entire section. Accordingly, he could include 
James the brother of John as proof of his argument; and the familiar gospel 
phrase was used without stopping to consider that, in its context, it could 
be misunderstood. It was not Irenaeus’ nature or custom to stop to con- 
sider such possibilities of misunderstanding. ‘To fail to recognize this is to 
do Irenaeus much injustice. 

Aside from the case of 4.8.3b above, therefore, and perhaps inclusive 
of it, the language of Irenaeus implies that he thought of the apostles as 
men belonging to the first century only and as forming a group of Christians 
by themselves. They occupied this unique position, however, not because 
they belonged to the circle of the twelve, or of the twelve and Paul, but 
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because they had the privilege of a peculiar relation to Jesus. Many of 
them had associated with him. Others (especially Mark and Luke) had 
been honored with the position of writing of his life and mission. Others 
(e. g., Stephen, Philip, and Barnabas) had rendered special service appro- 
priate to the period. One, John, who had been most intimately associated 
with Jesus, had lived to remarkably advanced years and preserved the 
character of the age. While he remained, the ‘“‘apostolic” age continued; 
when he died that age passed away. In view of all this, the heritage which 
came from the age of the apostles was unique and was worthy of pre- 
eminent consideration, whether this heritage came in written form or 
through personal tradition. Irenaeus did not think of criticizing it, if it was 
well attested. That which was assured to have come from the apostles 
was authoritative. 

4. While it must be admitted, therefore, that the word “apostle” 
applied by Irenaeus to the John whom he recognized as author of the 
gospel would not, of itself, identify him as the son of Zebedee, yet it re- 
mains true that “apostle” usually meant for him what it means in the 
New Testament. Accordingly, when we take into account that he recog- 
nized only one John other than John the Baptist and John Mark and that 
this one John, on the basis of Irenaeus’ own testimony rightly understood, 
was an “apostle,” the conditions which his testimony as a whole imposes 
are satisfied only by the conclusion that the son of Zebedee was, for 
Trenaeus, the author of the fourth gospel. 
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We have seen that Irenaeus thought of the son of Zebedee as the author 
of the fourth gospel. His certainty concerning the authorship of the gospel, 
however, cannot be accepted as affording the same certainty for us. Even 
with all his assurance, Irenaeus may have been led into error. His work 
was not the result of critical investigation, at least in the sense in which we 
now think of critical investigation, and we cannot accept his confident 
statements at their face value, unless we have discovered that they are 
worth that. We know that he made a mistake concerning the third gospel, 
for he wrote that Luke, as ‘‘the companion of Paul, recorded in a book the 
gospel preached by him” (3.1.1c). The student of the synoptic gospels 
at the present Hime does ngt, ynderstand that Luke gained the material for 
his gospel from pal “Trenaeus may have made a mistake concerning the 
composition of the fourth gospel also. The material which he transmitted 
to us must be critically examined, therefore, that we may discover how well 
founded his assurance was. 

This material, as it bears upon the fourth gospel, is presented in what 
he wrote of his relation to Polycarp, to the presbyters, and to Papias. We 
may consider that concerning Polycarp first. It is extant in three signifi- 
cant passages from Irenaeus’ writings. These are: His letter to Victor, 
bishop of Rome, preserved by Eusebius (H. E.5.24); a letter to Florinus, 
also preserved by Eusebius (H.E.5.20); and Heresies 3.3.4. 

The significant phrases of Eusebius’ introduction to the letter to Victor 
and of the letter itself, for this study, are as follows: “Ev ois [the different 
ones who wrote to Victor] kai 6 Eipnvaios ék mpocwrov av qyeiro Kata THY 
TadAtav ddeAddv ... . émdeyov: . . . . Kat rowirn pev rouidia Tov 
éritypovvtwv, ov viv ed’ Hpdv yeyovvia, GXAG Kal odd mpoTEpov ext TOV mpd 
pov... . Kal ovdéy \atTov mavres OTOL cipyvevody TE, Kai cipnvedopev mpos 
GdAjAovs . . . . Kal Tod paxapiov TloAvKdprou émidypjcavtos év “Pon émi 
"Avujrov . . . . evOds cipnvevoav . . . . ore yap 6 ‘Avixntos Tov ILoAvKap- 
mov metcat dvvato py Typelv ate peta “lwdvvov Tov pabyTod Kvpiov Hud@v Kat 
Aourdy arrocroAwv, ols cuvdserpupev, del TeTypyKOTa* ovTE pnv 6 ILoAvKapmos 
tov “Avixntov éreuse Typelv. . .. . The language warrants the following 
statements concerning the source and trustworthiness of the testimony. 

1. The letter was written, on behalf of the Christians in Gaul, to Victor 
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as the bishop of the church in Rome. It was evidently a letter which was 
intended to be of a public nature, an “‘open letter,”’ so that it was expected 
tobe subject to criticism. It became public property and stood the test of 
criticism well enough to be regarded as valuable for preservation. 

2. From the letter we learn that Polycarp was in Rome in the time of 
Anicetus (who was bishop of Rome about 154 to 156). One of the leading 
topics of conversation at that time was the observance of Easter. In this 
discussion Polycarp maintained his position, because he could say that his 
custom of observance rested on the custom of ‘‘John, the disciple of our 
Lord, and the rest of the apostles,” with whom he had observed it. 

3. In this letter Irenaeus asserted that, in spite of the difference between 
the Roman Christians and those of Asia as to the observance of Easter, 
there had been fellowship and peace between them at the time of which he 
was speaking, i. e., at a little past the middle of the second century. The 
Roman Christians in the time of Irenaeus were in a position to know whether 
such had been the situation in the time of Anicetus, only thirty or forty 
years before. The memory of some of the older ones could have bridged 
the time with substantial accuracy, and documents of one kind or another 
were almost certainly in existence bearing on a topic which was regarded as 
so important as that of Easter and the earlier relations between Asia and 
Rome. Irenaeus’ appeal to Victor must have been well founded, and we 
are led to conclude that the situation at the middle of the second century 
was substantially that which Irenaeus described toward the close of the 
century. 

4. Such a presentation of the question in dispute as Irenaeus made in 
this letter implies that he was independently and directly well informed as 
to the situation in Asia at the time of Anicetus. Otherwise he could not 
have written to Rome as he did. If he had gotten his information 
merely through Rome, Rome could have replied that his argument had no 
value for her, since she was already in possession of as much information 
ashe was. At most his letter could only have been an appeal, and he would 
naturally have made such an appeal on the basis of reference to what he 
had received from Rome. But the letter contains no such reference. 
Rather it proceeds in an independent manner. The dispute had not 
arisen within the times in which he was living, he said, but long before; 
and the statement implies that he had known of the entire history of the 
dispute independently of his relations with Rome. He could easily have 
known this, of course, since close communication between the East and the 
West is well known to have been an ordinary event of the times.* 

« That his letter to Victor did not accomplish the purpose for which it was sent is 
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5. The fact that the dispute had arisen long before the time of Irenaeus 
implies that it had been under discussion long enough to bring out all the 
facts in the case and make them well known. As a corollary, the statement 
of Irenaeus implies that an error of claim would easily have been recognized 
and set aside. There were plenty of well-recognized data, and Irenaeus 
naturally confined himself to them. 

6. Putting all this material together, it is seen that the testimony of 
Irenaeus in this letter is not a single testimony from the last part of the 
second century. Instead, it is the generally accepted understanding of 
conditions by the Christians of the middle of the second century, both in 
Rome, in Asia, and in Gaul. 

7. But this takes the testimony, at least as much of it as came from 
Polycarp, back to his lifetime and activity, and makes it substantially his 
testimony. We have in this letter a presentation of some of the affairs of 
Asia as Polycarp had been familiar with them during his long life in the 
midst of Asian events. 

8. Inasmuch as Polycarp was a man some thirty years of age at the 
close of the first century, we are here given the testimony of a man who was 
fully conversant with events and opinions of that time, and the testimony 
which we are considering is seen to be the testimony of the close of the first 
century. 

The letter to Florinus (Eus. H. E.5.20) may now be examined in a 
similar way. Florinus had renounced some views which Irenaeus regarded 
as essential to Christian teaching, and Irenaeus wrote in protest. The 
portions of the letter which bear on the worth of the testimony and its signifi- 
cance for the fourth gospel are as follows: Tatra ra ddéypata of mpd nua 
mpeoButepor, of Kal Tots arooTOXos TvppoiTHoayTes, Ov wapéduKav gor. EHidoy 
yap oe, mais dy én, ev TH KaTw Aoia rapa To IlodvKaptw . . . . meipwpevov 
evdoxipeiv wap’ ait. MaddAov yap Ta Tore diapvypovedw Tov evayxos yivome- 
vov . . . . ote pe divacOa eirety Kal Tov Tozov ev @ KabeLomevos dueA€yeTo 
6 paxaptos ILoAvKapzos, Kal Tas mpoddous avTod Kal Tas eioddous Kal TOV XapaK- 
THpa Tov Biov Kal THY TOD GdpaTos idéav Kal Tas diadr€EEs Us ezroretTo mpods TO 
7ANG0s, Kal THY peTa Iwavvov cvvactpodpiy as arnyyerXe, Kal Tiv TOV ourdv 
TOV EwpakdTwv TOV Kupov, kat ws areuvnoveve To's Adyous a’T@v: Kal meEpl 


a , Z > a a4q3 / 3 / \ \ lad / > A \ 
Tov Kupiov tiva Av & map’ éxeivwv akykoel, Kal mept TOv Svvapewv adTod, Kal 


not a serious objection to my argument, for the entire account of the affair, as given 
by Eusebius, indicates that Victor acted arbitrarily, perhaps for ecclesiastical purposes, 
rather than in the spirit which had prevailed in the time of Anicetus. Though Eusebius 
did not take sides in the matter, it is evident that he felt the strength of the Asian claim, 
as may be seen by his various comments throughout the chapter. 
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mept THS SiacKaXdias, &s tapa TOV aitorTav THs Cans Tov Adyou TupEeAnpus 6 


TloAvcapros, arnyyeAAe tavta cvppwva tais ypapais. Tatra... - nKovov. 

\ / 6 , 9 ” ~ > /, > ~ < 
.... Kal dvvapar diapapripacbae . . . . ore elite ToLodTOV aKyKde exeivos 6 
pakdapios mpecBuTepos . . . . mepevyo adv... . Kal éx radv émortoddy be 


avrov, av ereorerev ATO Tals yeTVLWoaLs ExkAnoias emiaTnpiLwv avdTas, 7) TOV 
adeAPGv Tisai vovderay aitods Kal tpoTperopevos, Sivarar pavepwhhva. This 
is a vivid and detailed account of a situation, and its trustworthiness is of 
prime importance. As to what this trustworthiness is, the letter justifies 
the following statements: 

1. Irenaeus was writing to a man who was somewhat older than himself. 
They had both lived in Asia in early life and had known each other there. 
Apparently Florinus had remained in Asia after Irenaeus had removed to 
Europe. Whether he had, or had not, he had been at least a young man 
as early as the middle of the second century.'' He had thus been in a posi- 
tion to know the situation in Asia at that time. Because of this personal 
knowledge which Florinus had, Irenaeus sought to dissuade him from a 
course of thought and action which that early knowledge and the training 
from it, according to Irenaeus, fully condemned. The argument of Irenaeus 
was based on the intimate relations which had existed between Florinus 
and Polycarp and on Irenaeus’ knowledge of those relations to a sufficient 
extent to be certain of what they were. The facts must have been substan- 
tially as Irenaeus stated them. Otherwise he would have made himself 
ridiculous before Florinus and merely have played into the hand of his 
opponent.? 

2. This trustworthy letter traces many of its claims to Polycarp. The 
fundamental ones for determining the relation of Irenaeus to the fourth 
gospel are of that kind. The material offered by the letter, therefore, is 
not so much the testimony of Irenaeus as it is the testimony of Polycarp, 
for Irenaeus rested his case on the claim that Florinus had received these 
things from Polycarp and recognized that he had so received them. If 
this had not been substantially the situation, Irenaeus’ letter would have 
been of trifling worth and probably of only temporary interest. 


1] am assuming the chronology of Harnack, according to which Irenaeus was 
born probably as early as 135, and may have been born earlier. 


2 It may be objected that the letter must have been such that Florinus could use 
it against Irenaeus, or Florinus would have suppressed it. But to say that is to over- 
look the fact that the contents of the letter would be used in other ways. If Florinus 
attempted to suppress it, such an action would only lead to a re-writing of the substance 
of the letter. Most probably the letter originally was an open communication, and 
we must believe its presentation of affairs for the middle of the second century to have 
been essentially correct. 
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3. Here, then, as in the case of the letter to Victor, we discover that the 
testimony which we gain from Irenaeus is that which comes from Polycarp 
and reaches back to the close of the first century. Perhaps the early date 
of the testimony is somewhat more certain in this case than it was in the 
other, for Florinus was in a better position to know Asia and its thought at 
the middle of the second century than any of the Roman Christians were. 
At least, we do not know that Victor, or any of those in Rome in his time, 
had lived in Asia at the middle of the century as Florinus had. If Victor 
had lived there in his early life, Irenaeus would have been likely to refer 
to the fact in the letter to him, just as he referred to Florinus’ life there. 
Florinus had been closely associated with Polycarp, and what Florinus 
recognized as coming from Polycarp was well authenticated. 

4. There is one important datum in this letter which is not brought out 
into the same relief in the letter to Victor. It is the fact that one link made 
the connection between Florinus and Irenaeus, on the one hand, and the 
apostles on the other. The link is perhaps implicit in the letter to Victor, 
but it has not the certainty there which appears here. Here it is expressly 
said that Polycarp and other presbyters were associated with the apostles 
and later were associated with Florinus. The significance of this is two- 
fold: it introduces the word ‘‘presbyter,”’ and thus shows a point of contact 
with the other presbyter testimony, which will be considered later; and, 
more important, it means that Florinus recognized that the testimony 
which he had received from Polycarp he had received at first hand. He 
knew whether Polycarp had spoken to him of things which Polycarp had 
received from John and other apostles. Irenaeus and Florinus both knew 
whether communication had passed between them concerning the things 
which Florinus had received from Polycarp. When Irenaeus appealed to 
Florinus, therefore, he did it assuming a background created by such com- 
munication. If we had the letter entire, we should probably find in the 
first part of it some reference to such communication. 

Irenaeus’ statements concerning Polycarp in Heresies 3.3.4 do not add 
very materially to the data already found in these two letters, as far as the 
questions raised by the fourth gospel are concerned. That they do not is 
natural, or even an indirect evidence of the spontaneity and genuineness of 
both. The discussion here is a general one, most of the readers of which 
would not be in a position to verify details concerning Polycarp. ‘There- 
fore Irenaeus did not attempt to enter into details. A comprehensive state- 
ment served his purpose. 

There are two phrases in the passage, however, that may be worth 
noting. One of these is the statement that Polycarp was bishop of the 
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church in Smyrna. This is of some importance because it emphasizes 
the fact that he occupied an important place in Asia and was therefore in 
a position to know well of Asian men and affairs. 

A more important assertion, perhaps, is, that the things of which Ire- 
naeus wrote were attested by all the churches of Asia and by the (episcopal) 
successors of Polycarp to Irenaeus’ own day. A statement like this would 
soon be read in Asia, and some of the Christians there would be able to 
know whether the statement was correct. Irenaeus wrote with the knowl- 
edge that this would occur. He must have had good authority for the asser- 
tion. Thus the statement becomes another assurance that Irenaeus was 
so fully in communication with Asia that he could appeal directly to Asian 
conditions. 

Altogether, the letter to Victor, the letter to Florinus, and the passage 
in the Heresies are in accord, at the same time that they give sufficiently 
different details to show that they were spontaneous statements, called out 
by different sets of conditions. Their agreements and, at the same time, 
their supplementary nature corroborate their trustworthiness which has 
been assured on independent grounds. They tell us of the place which 
Polycarp and those associated with him occupied at the close of the first 
century, and they convey an account of some of the most important things 
which were then being said. 

Especially, these writings tell us of the Asian John and of what Asia 
thought of Johannine writings. What is thus preserved for us concerning 
John and the Johannine writings we are now in a position to see, no longer 
on the basis of testimony from the close of the second century alone, but 
also on the assurance of that testimony traced back to the close of the first 
century and verified as the testimony of that earlier time. The findings 
from the testimony may be summed up as follows: 

I. John the disciple is now an apostle on the authority of Polycarp, as 
the following considerations taken together show. 

Both the letter to Victor and that to Florinus refer to the way in which 
Polycarp used to speak of John the disciple of Jesus. In the letter to Victor 
Polycarp made this John specifically an apostle. There is no discussion in 
either of the letters as to whether the John so mentioned was an apostle; 
that he was one of the twelve apostles of Jesus appears to have been taken 
for granted. Whether he was such an apostle or not Polycarp had been 
in a position to know. The John so mentioned, as Harnack has pointed 
out (Chron. I, 656), was a man of marked distinction. At the same time, 
as we have already seen (chap. ii), Irenaeus, whose thought in the letters 
before us, as we have further seen, was the testimony of Polycarp, knew the 
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celebrated John of Asia only as the son of Zebedee. All these several data 
are explained, if Florinus, the Christians in Rome, Irenaeus, and those who 
were associated with these men learned from Polycarp that he had been 
associated in Asia Minor with the son of Zebedee and did not learn from 
him of any other eminent John. It is natural to conclude, therefore, that 
the celebrated John of Asia was the son of Zebedee. 


.t The argument of de Boor (Texte und Untersuchungen, V, 2) to the effect that 
the death of John the son of Zebedee occurred in Palestine at about the middle of the 
first century does not rest upon such early and trustworthy testimony as that of Polycarp 
through Irenaeus, which has led to the conclusion that John resided in Asia Minor 
till near the close of the century. Even the fragments of Georgius Hamartolus and 
Philippus Sidetes, though they both say that John suffered death at the hands of Jews, 
do not agree in the significant parts of the statement; and neither one locates the death 
of John in Palestine. These fragments, therefore, when all the evidence is taken into 
account, are unsatisfactory evidence for the early martyrdom of John. At the same 
time, their existence at a later period may be readily explained; they are the variant 
traditions, it would seem, which developed during the later decades, variants which 
naturally appeared as the tradition became separated from those who had been person- 
ally associated with apostolic leaders. 

The remainder of the possible evidence for the death of John in Palestine at an 
early date is still less convincing. Of this evidence, Mark 10:39 and the parallel 
account in Matthew (20:22) are perhaps the best, but the arguments from the state- 
ments (e. g., that of Bacon on “‘The Martyr Apostles” in The Expositor for Septem- 
ber, 1907) lack cogency. In Mark the tenses of the significant verbs are probably 
sufficient alone to indicate that the second evangelist did not understand Jesus’ language 
to refer to martyrdom, for Jesus is made to speak of the cup which “I am drinking” 
and the baptism with which “I am being baptized,” both verbs being presents and 
probably progressive presents. Accordingly, the cup of which Jesus was thinking 
for himself, and the one which he predicted for James and John, was one which was to 
be drunk by living rather than by dying; if its outcome should prove to be death, that 
was merely incidental. The emphatic element in the language of Mark is that James 
and John must be prepared to do in the future what Jesus was doing at the time he 
was speaking; they must be prepared to live as he was living, whatever might be the 
result. In Matthew the verb does appear to indicate that the evangelist put Jesus’ 
cup beyond the time when Jesus was speaking, though “éAdw does not always have 
the future idea and does not necessarily have it here. Let us assume, however, that 
it is future in this case. Then the Matthew change of the Mark material might give 
a considerable probability that John became a martyr after the second gospel was 
written but before the composition of the first, if, at the same time, we had no other 
evidence bearing on the question. But, when the evidence from Polycarp is taken 
into account, we are under obligation to see whether the first evangelist may have been 
led by some other motive than the intervening death of John to modify the Mark mate- 
rial. One such motive may have been that, as he mentioned only a “cup,” but not a 
“baptism,” so he may have concentrated his thought on the death of James and inter- 
preted Jesus’ statement accordingly. Or, he may have been controlled by some other 
motive, the evidence of which we do not possess. Bacon’s finding that “the disciple 
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II. The testimony from Polycarp offers suggestive material concerning 
the Johannine writings as well as concerning the Asian John. 

In the letter to Florinus, from which quotation has been made above 
(p. 26), there occurs the following statement: 6 IloAvkapzos amjyyedXe 
TdavTa cippwva tais ypadais. The wavra, as a reading of the letter shows, 
were the details of the stories which Polycarp used to relate concerning 


whom Jesus loved” was Paul (The Expositor, October, 1907) is highly ingenious, 
but not convincing. His discussion probably merely carries appreciation of the actual 
symbolism of the New Testament to an absurdity. 

The omission of John’s name from the letters of Ignatius is most easily explained 
by a residence of John in Asia and his natural death there. If John lived in Asia and 
died there a natural death, Ignatius could not have introduced his name into the letters 
as he introduced the names of Paul and Peter, for he wrote of both as martyrs (Rom. 
4:3; Eph. 12:2). Aside from Paul and Peter, he named only living Christians. Peter 
and Paul were not named in any one of the remaining five of his letters. This might 
appear to indicate that, if we did not have his letters to the Romans and to the Ephe- 
sians, we should be justified in concluding that he did not know Peter and Paul had 
been in Rome; but the mere statement of such a conclusion shows how untrustworthy 
it would be. Even great men are not mentioned on all occasions and in every letter. 
Ignatius did not mention John because the nature of the letters he was writing was 
not such as to lead to such a mention. 

In a similar way Polycarp’s mention of Paul in his ietter to the Philippians without 
a mention of John is readily accounted for. In one case (g.1, 2), he, like Ignatius, 
spoke of Paul asa martyr. In the other two references (3:2 and 11.2, 3) Paul’s letter 
to the Philippians was the occasion of the mention. If, then, John lived in Asia for a 
time, died a natural death, and did not write a letter to the Philippians, Polycarp 
could not have mentioned John as he mentioned Paul. We can hardly assume that a 
letter from Polycarp to the Philippians must have mentioned John in any case. The 
lack of mention in the letter we have is accounted for if we assume that John did not 
die a martyr and did not write to the Philippians. 

Papias’ statement preserved by Eusebius (H. E. 3.39.3, 4) probably corroborates 
the theory that there was only one celebrated John in Asia and that this John was 
the son of Zebedee. This often-discussed statement includes the name John twice, 
but in each case it is applied to a presbyter. Eusebius, in his unfortunate guess con- 
cerning the authorship of the Apocalypse, had to interpret Papias’ language to mean 
that Papias knew two Johns and located both of these in Asia. Papias certainly did 
not say this, and his language does not require such an interpretation. In the fact 
that the name John is each time given to a presbyter, together with the form of the 
verbs, is to be found the key to the language. The significant words are as follows: 
Ei 6é mov kal mapynkoXovOnkws Tis Tots mpecBuTépos €hOor, Tods THv mpecBuTépwy av- 
éxpivov Néyous: ri "Avdpéas .... elwev. ... # Th "Iwdvyns... . & Te ’Apiotlwy 
kal 6 mpecBvrepos ‘Iwdvyns . . . . Néyovorv. A comparatively simple interpretation 
of the somewhat ambiguous language is this: At the time of which Papias was writing 
—i. e., near the close of the first century—Andrew and the other presbyters named in 
the first part of the sentence, except John, were dead, and their younger associates, 
who told Papias of what they had said, spoke of each one in the past tense (etzev). 
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Jesus’ life and teachings, as he had heard them from John and others who 
had associated with Jesus. It is of great importance, therefore, to deter- 
mine what these writings were in harmony with which Polycarp used to 
speak of Jesus’ deeds and words. For this determination we must be 
guided by a consideration of the different possible meanings which tats 
ypadais may have in such a connection as that in which the expression here 
occurs. 

The presence of the article without any other limitation of the noun 
indicates either that these were writings already mentioned in the preceding 
context, to which the article restricts them, or that they were the well- 
known writings which required no further description. As no writings are 
mentioned in the preceding context, we are limited to a consideration of 
the possible well-known writings. ‘These appear to be the following: 

1. The writings referred to were the well-known Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. This is possible, no doubt, for Irenaeus often interpreted the Old 
Testament statements as predictions of the events in Jesus’ life. The 
context, however, has in it nothing to indicate that such a reference was 
intended here; rather, it seems to assure us that Irenaeus’ interest here 


Aristion and John were still alive, and the men who reported their teachings used the 
present tense (Aéyouvo.v). These two men were put in a different class, through a 
change in the form of the last part of the statement, because they were still alive at the 
time referred to. Aristion seems not to have been thought of as a presbyter; at any 
rate, he was not called one. But, in the case of John, the significantly restrictive 
6 mpeoBitepos was used, apparently referring back to the fact that John had already 
been called a presbyter and intending to indicate directly that this John was the same 
one who had been mentioned in the first group and could now be mentioned again 
because he belonged also in the same class as Aristion. 

The course of events, accordingly, was somewhat as follows: Papias, in his early 
life, used to inquire what the personal disciples of Jesus, while several of them were 
still alive, used to say. He inquired also what those still alive in his own time were 
saying. John, in view of the advanced age to which he attained, belonged to both 
classes. Papias, when he wrote in later life, preserved this distinction and repeated 
the descriptive phrase applied to John to show that it was the same man who was 
mentioned twice. His testimony is.a testimony to one John, then, rather than to two. 
Where this one lived, either in the earlier period or the later, however, he did not say, 
for he did not locate any of the persons whom he named. Apparently the list is made 
without reference to location. Probably it was made for other reasons alone, namely, 
their relation to Jesus, as the language indicates. It is left to us, therefore, to locate 
John by means of evidence which we have from other sources than Papias. This will 
naturally lead us to say that, if Papias spoke of only one John and knew of him as one 
who had come to advanced age, the John whom he thus knew will almost certainly be 
the son of Zebedee, whom the testimony of Polycarp locates in Asia at the time of which 
Papias was speaking. 
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was in the accounts which he had of New Testament times—that he was 
appealing to history rather than to prophecy. 

2. The writings referred to were the well-known New Testament writ- 
ings as a whole. This, too, appears possible, for, in the days of Irenaeus, 
the New Testament had come to be referred to in that manner.' Such a 
reference, however, seems in no degree probable, for the New Testament 
as a whole does not describe the life and teachings of Jesus. If Irenaeus 
intended to refer to the New Testament at all, he could hardly have had in 
mind more of it than the gospels. We may pass, therefore, to consider 
the possibility of such a reference, namely, 

3. Irenaeus referred to the well-known gospels of his own day. This 
may be resolved into three possibilities: 

a. The four gospels existed in the time of Polycarp as they did in the 
time of Irenaeus. Irenaeus knew this and carelessly referred to them at 
the time of Polycarp by the title which they did not receive till a generation 
or two later. This theory has the serious difficulty that it must explain 
how the fourth gospel could have existed in the days of Polycarp and yet 
have no satisfactory attestation before about the year 170. Various explana- 
tions of this phenomenon have been attempted, but, up to the present time, 
no satisfactory solution of the difficulty seems to have been offered. 

b) Irenaeus thought the four gospels existed in the time of Polycarp 
and carelessly described them by the title of his own time. He was right 
as to the existence of the synoptic gospels, but he was wrong concerning the 
fourth gospel, which, if it existed at all in Polycarp’s day, did not exist in 
its present form. This theory differs from the preceding in that (1) it 
charges Irenaeus with a mistake concerning the date of the publication of 
the fourth gospel as well as concerning the title which he gave the gospels 
as they were known in Polycarp’s day; (2) it assumes that the fourth gospel 
was not published till after the time of Polycarp, and so it does not need to 
explain the late attestation; (3) it has to explain how a ‘“‘Johannine” 
gospel could have been published so late. Hitherto, attempts to explain 
how a “Johannine” gospel could have only such late attestation have either 
failed to give a satisfactory account of all the data involved, especially, per- 


t Not so in the days of Polycarp. There is no instance in the works of the Apostolic 
Fathers which have come down to us where the gospels, or any part of the New Testa- 
ment, or all of it together, is referred to as “the writings.” The nearest approach to 
such an expression is in II Clem. 2.4, where, after passages from the Old Testament had 
been quoted, the writer continued: érépa 6€ ypaph Aéyet, with a quotation of part of 
Matt. 9:13. Indeed, this is the only place in the Fathers where the gospel is referred 
to as ypag7. 
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haps, the practical absence of quotations by Justin from the fourth gospel, 
or have largely discredited the idea that the fourth gospel was any very direct 
production of the son of Zebedee. 

c) Irenaeus knew that the first three gospels were current in Polycarp’s 
time as in his own; he knew also that the fourth gospel was a later work. 
In referring to the situation in the time of Polycarp, he merely employed the 
usage of his own time, not taking the trouble to state all the facts as he knew 
them. This theory relieves Irenaeus from responsibility for giving an 
early date to the publication of the fourth gospel, but it makes him respon- 
sible for error in carrying the title of the gospels in his own time back to 
the time of Polycarp. It, like the preceding, must give an explanation of 
the late appearance of a “‘Johannine”’ gospel. 

Altogether, we cannot say certainly that the reference of Irenaeus was 
not to the well-known gospels of his own day. If the four gospels were in 
existence in the days of Polycarp, it would have been no very serious error, 
perhaps, for him to use the language which we are here considering. But, 
if we say that he merely employed the language of his own time, we become 
involved in one of two serious difficulties: either, (1) we must explain how 
the fourth gospel could have been current in the days of Polycarp, but failed 
to get any satisfactory attestation till considerably later, or, (2) we must 
show how a “‘Johannine” gospel could appear after Polycarp’s time. In 
view of the recognized seriousness of these difficulties, especially the diffi- 
culty of securing any common ground between the two positions, it is worth 
while to consider a further possibility, namely, 

4. Irenaeus referred to Johannine writings current and well-known in 
the days of Polycarp dealing with the work and teachings of Jesus, writings 
from which the fourth gospel was later compiled. There is no doubt that 
this is a real possibility. ‘To be sure, we do not know that such Johannine 
writings existed; if we did, some of the most serious aspects of the Johan- 
nine problem would be removed. The expression which Irenaeus here 
used, however, may indicate that there were such writings. At any rate, 
the expression suggests a possibility; we may take it and see what it is worth. 
The following points are worthy of notice: 

a) If there were such Johannine writings current and well known in 
the days of Polycarp, then the expression which Irenaeus used was a natural 
one with which to refer to them; his language is as natural for such writings 
in the time of Polycarp as the same language had come to be for a reference 
to the New Testament in his own day. 


t Such references by Justin as that in Apology i. 61, for example, are sufficiently 
explained if Justin had Johannine material but not the fourth gospel. 
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b) This hypothesis relieves Irenaeus of the charge of carelessness and 
inaccuracy in making reference to the writings which he here had in mind. 
This is a comparatively unimportant matter, to be sure, but still it is worth 
taking into account. We have no occasion to discredit the man more than 
is necessary. The presumption ought to be that he is correct, until he is 
shown to be wrong, and a theory which justifies him in his usage is prefer- 
able, if it meets other conditions equally well. 

c) This hypothesis is in accord with what appears to be the more 
obvious meaning of Irenaeus’ language, for he seems to say that Polycarp 
used to speak in harmony with writings then in existence which were then 
known as “‘the” writings; if anyone reads the language without any pre- 
possessions as to what writings are referred to, he will probably reach this 
conclusion. 

d) If we look at the context, that appears to indicate that Irenaeus had 
in mind Johannine writings, but not a single gospel nor a gospel together 
with our Johannine epistles. The preceding context tells of the oral 
accounts which Polycarp used to give concerning Jesus as Polycarp had 
received them from John. The contents of these oral accounts~-are indi- 
cated by only two specific terms. These are ai dvvames and 7 ddacKadia. 
Perhaps no other two terms alone could have been employed which would 
so well describe the special characteristics of the contents of the fourth 
gospel as distinguished from the contents of the synoptic accounts. The 
point is not decisive, to be sure, but it offers an interesting suggestion. It 
suggests that John used to speak especially of Jesus’ miracles and teaching, 
that Polycarp used to repeat those accounts, and that the terms which 
Irenaeus selected to describe those accounts—because these terms best find 
their contents in our fourth gospel at the same time that Irenaeus spoke of 
“the writings” instead of ‘“‘the gospel’’—are testimony from the time of 
Polycarp to the contents of the fourth gospel as material which came from 
the son of Zebedee at the same time that Irenaeus’ selection of ‘‘the writ- 
ings,”’ as a term to describe the written form of that material, is a testimony 
to Johannine writings as embodying that material. By supposing that there 
were Johannine accounts of Jesus’ work and teaching—but not our fourth 
gospel—current in the time of Polycarp, we explain the language of Ire- 
naeus’ letters, both as to his selection of the term ‘“‘the writings” and the 
context which indicates the contents of that term. 

e) If we suppose that, in the time of Polycarp, there were Johannine 
writings, rather than a Johannine gospel, we gain an effective key to the 
problem of the long-recognized ‘“‘displacements”’ in our fourth gospel. 
This recognition of displacements implies that, at some time, and in one 
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form or another, our gospel existed in the shape of ‘‘booklets,”’ as Professor 
Burton has happily named them. These booklets were produced, we may 
assume, no doubt, with no thought that they would ever form a single work; 
if the author, or authors, of them had intended a single work, he, or they, 
would not have made booklets. Such booklets very naturally included 
similar material, or even the same material, presented from different points 
of view, or even from apparently different situations. Their compilation 
into a whole—after the usual method of writing history of the time—would 
then result in just such apparent dislocations and inconsistencies as the 
critical reader may now find in the fourth gospel.!. But if we suppose that 
the gospel was composed as a single work, even from sources, these apparent 
dislocations and inconsistencies can hardly be explained as anything less 
than carelessness or ignorance. The supposition, accordingly, that the 
Johannine story of the life and teachings of Jesus in the time of Polycarp, 
at least as far as it was written at that time, was in the form of separate 
booklets, enables us most easily and most satisfactorily to account for an 
important element of the internal evidence of the fourth gospel. The course 
of events leading up to its compilation, then, will have been somewhat as 
follows: John did not write a gospel as a single work. If he himself wrote 
of Jesus at all, his writings were only in the form of short disconnected 
accounts. Perhaps it is more probable that the writing was done by one 
of his disciples with his approval. Such accounts, short sermons as it were, 
dealing with different aspects of Jesus’ life and teachings but incidentally 
overlapping one another, received recognition at once, but were not thought 
of as a gospel. They remained in use, in Asia Minor, at least, during the 
time of Polycarp, and were the Johannine writings in accord with which 
Polycarp used to speak of the miracles and teachings of Jesus. Polycarp 
recognized the writings, but he was not dependent upon them, for he had 
received the same accounts from John himself and could relate them 
independently. Some time after this, perhaps about the middle of the 
second century, such Johannine writings then current as would best serve 
the purpose were compiled into a gospel, and the compilation resulted in the 
internal characteristics which have led scholars to recognize either dis- 
placements or booklets in our fourth gospel. 

j) If the Johannine writings in the time of Polycarp were merely book- 
lets, we can readily understand Justin’s failure to quote from the fourth 
gospel—there was no such gospel until about the time he wrote. If he 
knew of Johannine booklets, he did not honor them as he did the synoptic 

1 E, g., those found by Bacon as described in The American Journal of Theology, 
Vol. IV, under the title “‘Tatian’s Rearrangement of the Fourth Gospel.” 
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‘‘memoirs.”” The increase in his use of Johannine material in the Dialogue 
as compared with that in the Apology (or the Apologies, if we call them 
two) is doubtless due largely to the increase in value for him of the Johan- 
nine material during the several years between the composition of the two 
works. 

g) This view is not necessarily out of harmony with what Irenaeus him- 
self wrote of the authorship of the gospel. His definite statement is as 
follows (3.1.1): "Exeta “Iwdvvys 6 pabyrijs tod Kupiov, 6 kai émi 76 or7Oos 
aitod dvarecdv, Kal adtos e&édwxe TO evayyéAiov, ev “Edéow rhs “Actas 
Siarp(Bwv. The xai airds, as an emphatic repetition of “lwdvvys, x7X., 
plus the article with etayyéAvov show that Irenaeus understood the work 
of the evangelist to have been merely to give his individual form to the 
common gospel story. This is usually understood to mean that Irenaeus 
made John the immediate author of the fourth gospel in the form in which 
Irenaeus had it. But the statement itself may mean much less than that. 
If it is compared with the immediately preceding statements concerning 
the authorship of the other gospels, one will see that Irenaeus seems to have 
made each of the other evangelists a writer of a completed gospel (Matthew 
ypapiy esnveyxey evayyediov; Mark éyypadws qpiv wapadédoxe; Luke 
TO... . ebayyéduov ev BiBAiw Kxaréero), while John simply ¢é&edwxe 70 
edayyeAvov. Was this Irenaeus’ way of saying that John did not prepare 
a complete gospel but merely left gospel material? That may hardly be 
asserted, but it is certainly a possibility, and it is truly suggestive. Ire- 
naeus’ language is capable of that meaning, and such a meaning put upon 
it allows a theory of the origin of the gospel which will explain its late 
attestation, its Johannine character, and Irenaeus’ substantial accuracy— 
three data which the evidence as a whole has required us to reconcile, if 
such a reconcilation may be fairly secured. 

Two objections will doubtless be offered against this interpretation of 
Irenaeus’ language. It will be said that I have freely charged him (p. 24) 
with a mistake concerning the authorship of the third gospel, while I now 
attempt to explain away the ordinarily accepted meaning of his accom- 
panying statement concerning the fourth gospel. But the two cases are 
not at all parallel. Irenaeus’ mistake concerning the third gospel has been 
recognized on grounds independent of Irenaeus, who was much farther 
removed from the writing of the third gospel than from the writing of the 
fourth, and is much more likely not to have had accurate information con- 
cerning the third. Moreover, in the case of the fourth gospel, difficulties 
concerning it which are recognized by scholars on grounds independent of 
Irenaeus are best explained by accepting his statement concerning it as an 
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accurate one, the correct interpretation of which I have just indicated. It 
is entirely possible, therefore, that Irenaeus’ concise statement concerning 
the fourth gospel is the outcome of direct knowledge of its origin. Consid- 
erations to be advanced later, as well as those already advanced, support 
this view of the questions at issue. 

The other objection will be that Irenaeus often quoted the fourth gospel 
as the actual language of John, which he ought not to have done if he knew 
that John himself did not write the gospel or even booklets from which it 
was compiled. The natural reply is that, on the theory of the origin of the 
gospel which I have proposed, John was sufficiently responsible for the 
language of the gospel for Irenaeus to have felt entire freedom in quoting 
it as John’s, at least for such purposes as he had in mind. 

This discussion of rats ypadats may now be summed up as a whole. 
The term was recognized in the time of Irenaeus as a title for the gospels, 
and he may have applied it to the gospels in the time of Polycarp, assuming, 
correctly or incorrectly, that they did so exist. To say that he did this, 
however, involves us in serious difficulty concerning the fourth gospel, a 
difficulty which hitherto has not been satisfactorily met, namely, to explain 
either (1) how our fourth gospel could have existed in the days of Polycarp 
as it existed in the days of Irenaeus without getting any attestation till 
about the year 170, or (2) how a Johannine gospel could have appeared 
only after Polycarp’s time, in which case its late attestation would be 
explained by its late appearance. In short, to interpret Irenaeus’ refer- 
ence to ‘“‘the writings” as a reference to the gospels is linguistically 
possible, but such an interpretation leaves us in_ historical diff- 
culties. 

The expression is equally explicable linguistically, however, as a refer- 
ence to Johannine writings current in Polycarp’s day; if there were such 
writings, the expression is the natural one for Irenaeus to have used to de- 
scribe them. By assuming that there were such writings, therefore, we are 
able to avoid the historical difficulties at the same time that we show due 
regard to linguistic usage. Especially, we find an explanation for the serious 
difficulty offered by the external evidence, namely, an explanation of a 
Johannine gospel with only late second-century attestation. At the same 
time, we find also a key to the problem of the internal evidence offered by 
the so-called displacements, a key which is at once simpler and far less 
arbitrary than any other, and one by means of which we avoid depreciating 
the work of either author or editor of the gospel. No single item of the 
evidence warrants the conclusion which has been reached, but the ready 
combination, on this theory, of all the elements of the evidence in such a 
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manner as to seem to solve the problem which has been before us offers a 
strong probability that the conclusion is correct.? 

This testimony from Polycarp warrants a still further statement con- 
cerning the Johannine writings as they were known in Asia in Polycarp’s 
time. As the testimony led above (p. 30) to the conclusion that Polycarp 
and those who received their information from him knew of only one John 
of prominence in Asia at the close of the first century, so here it implies 
that Polycarp and the rest knew of only one author for the Johannine writ- 
ings. The only Johannine writer of whom they knew was the son of 
Zebedee. The opinion that the Johannine writings came from him was a 
uniform one. The very absence of discussion of the question is doubtless 
one reason why we do not have any more data bearing on the question. If 
there had been a difference of view concerning the authorship of the Johan- 
nine writings, such, e. g., as there was concerning the observance of Easter, 
it is natural to suppose that we should have inherited some accounts of the 
differences, as we have in the case of the differences about Easter. The 
testimony of the second century knows no such difference of views, and the 
recognition of this fact is highly important.? 


tIt may seem that, in this interpretation of tats ypagais, Irenaeus has been 
credited with an accuracy in the use of language out of harmony with the looseness 
which has been attributed to him earlier in the discussion (pp. 13, 18, 20. 22). But 
such an objection probably misses the real significance of the expression. It is hardly 
one which would have been chosen with conscious carefulness. Rather, it is an ordinary 
Greek usage, under such conditions as this letter seems to involve. If Irenaeus had 
written with conscious effort to be accurate, he would probably have employed some 
fuller expression, which would have revealed his endeavor to avoid any uncertainty in his 
meaning. In his unconsciousness of such effort he embodied accuracy in simplicity— 
if the above interpretation is correct—because an ordinary phrase was the one to ac- 
complish that. 


2 The statement of Epiphanius (51.3) that the Alogi attributed the fourth gospel 
to Cerinthus is not a serious matter. Jrenaeus wrote two centuries earlier than Epi- 
phanius and was one of Epiphanius’ chief sources; but he did not know anything of 
this Alogi claim. Instead, he understood (3.11.1) that the fourth gospel was written 
against Cerinthus (which might be true of booklets as well as of a complete gospel, of 
course). Epiphanius did not find in Irenaeus anything concerning the Cerinthian 
authorship of the gospel, and his statement certainly cannot weigh against that of 
Irenaeus. In addition to the fact that Epiphanius was so much later than Irenaeus, 
one has only to read his language to recognize that he was an intemperate and prejudiced 
writer and to discount his statement for that reason as well as for its lateness. Still 
further, and perhaps even more important, Epiphanius lumped the Alogi—i. e., those 
to whom he gave the name Alogi, for he says he coined the name—all together without 
regard to the chronological development of the movement which he had in mind. As 
far as his statement is concerned, the attributing of the fourth gospel to Cerinthus 
might have occurred only after the time of Irenaeus. That is doubtless the fact. The 
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This evaluation of the Irenaeus testimony concerning Polycarp, from 
which we discover that when Irenaeus spoke of Polycarp and his relations 
to John he was speaking on the basis of trustworthy information, brings us 
to a position where we can see the significance of two interesting passages 
in the Heresies which have often been stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
student of the fourth gospel. 

One of these is the well-known passage at the close of 3.1.1, which 
has already been quoted (p. 37). Taken by itself, this may appear to be a 
statement without any sufficient historical knowledge, and the context does 
not give it any more definite support. But if it is read in the light of the 
above discussion of the relation between Irenaeus and Polycarp, it, like the 
statements of the two letters, may be regarded as substantially the testimony 
of Polycarp. What Irenaeus said concerning John in this case he received 
through Polycarp, just as he had received through Polycarp what he put 
into the letters. 

Putting together the results up to this point, we shall see them to mean 
that the fourth gospel, though it came into existence some decades later 
than the synoptic gospels, had a history in some respects similar to theirs, 
at any rate similar to the history of the first and third. It came into exis- 
tence as a compilation and passed through an editorial stage. 

The second passage in the Heresies on which the above discussion of 
Irenaeus’ relation to Polycarp throws light, is the statement in 3.11.14, 
already referred to in another connection (p. 39, footnote 2), according to 
which Irenaeus understood that John wrote the fourth gospel ‘‘aujerre eum 
qui Cerintho insemininatus erat hominibus errorem, et multo prius ab his 
qui dicuntur Nicolaitae.” If Irenaeus had no trustworthy knowledge con- 
cerning the origin of the gospel, then such a statement from him could be 
no more than a conjecture, an after-thought, a theory to account for the 
fact that in the prologue of the gospel he found material which served as 
excellent apologetic against the Cerinthians. 

If, on the contrary, as the above discussion has endeavored to show, 
Irenaeus was not theorizing but was writing on the basis of trustworthy 


untrustworthiness of his statement as representing a fact of the second century is made 
more certain in that Epiphanius himself says the Alogi claim was a pretense (mpogact- 
tovrar yap obror aicxuvdueve dvTidéyey TO ayly “Iwdvyy). This implies a discus- 
sion of the matter. If such a discussion occurred as early as the time of Irenaeus, 
his statement in 3.11.1, without any reference to such a discussion, is a psychological 
impossibility, for he would not have let pass any such occasion to oppose those who 
attacked the views which he held. We are quite safe in saying that the Alogi claim, 
whatever there was in it, was of later date than Irenaeus and is of no value in comparison 
with what he gives us. 
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information; if Polycarp had said within his hearing, had told Florinus, 
had related to the Roman Christians, that John had spoken and written 
against Cerinthus, then we can readily understand why Irenaeus merely 
made the statement without any attempt to prove it. If Polycarp had 
related the same facts to others as well as to Irenaeus, Florinus, and the 
Roman Christians—as would have been most natural, if he used to tell 
the story at all—some of these would be younger than himself but older 
than Florinus and would easily have met with Irenaeus and recounted the 
facts. Now none of these hypotheses is impossible, or even improbable, 
and when their probability is taken into account, we discover the reason 
for the simplicity of Irenaeus’ narrative. He was writing for his own 
generation, and it did not occur to him that things which were generally 
recognized needed any lengthy proof. He chose to employ himself in the 
discussion of matters over which there was division of opinion." 

Thus far this chapter has been an examination of the testimony from 
Irenaeus as contained in his statements concerning Polycarp. There 
remains an examination of what he wrote concerning the presbyters, for 
his relation to John and the fourth gospel hinges on what he knew through 
these as well as on what he knew through Polycarp. The relationship is 
not so apparent, perhaps, in the presbyter testimony as it is in that from 


t This absence of statement on the part of Irenaeus concerning matters of which 
we should be glad to have his testimony at length is an aspect of his writings by means 
of which critics have often been led astray. They find Irenaeus arguing at length over 
the meaning of New Testament language (e. g., 2.22), and it is inferred that similar 
arguments ought to appear concerning the authorship of the New Testament writings. 
For example, it is urged that because Irenaeus did not say anything more about the 
authorship of the fourth gospel he did not know anything more about it. But to urge 
this is to overlook the fact that Irenaeus was writing an apology for his own times, not 
a New Testament introduction. It reveals a lack of appreciation of the conditions at 
the time when Irenaeus wrote. Because Irenaeus wrote without citing his authorities 
and proving that they were trustworthy, he appears often to have written without 
authority. But when his relation to Polycarp and those of Polycarp’s time is taken into 
account, one discovers that he had such first-hand authority as not to be aware that he 
needed to present it, especially in a work which was written for another purpose. 

Sometimes the critic not only fails to recognize that Irenaeus was not concerned to 
discuss questions of authorship, but makes him concerned primarily in authorship. 
The discussion of Bacon in the first volume of The Hibbert Journal is a conspicuous 
example of this error. ‘Irenaeus, passionate advocate of the Johannine authorship” 
of the fourth gospel, is Bacon’s language (p. 515). When, a little later (pp. 516, 517), 
he offers an explanation for his conclusion, he writes: ‘‘Irenaeus literally ‘compasses 
heaven and earth’ to find an argument against those who denied the apostolic author- 
ship. Because there are four winds, four elements, four zones of the earth, four pillars 
of heaven, four cherubim sustaining the throne of God, the folly is manifest of ‘those 
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Polycarp, but it is hardly less worthy of consideration because not so appar- 
ent. Through it we are able to reconstruct the historical situation in which 
Irenaeus lived more generally and on a larger scale than we can through 
that from Polycarp. Accordingly, even though some of the discussion 
may appear to be remote from John and the fourth gospel, such is not 
really the case, and its apparent remoteness must not prejudge the 
examination. 

This presbyter testimony is contained in twenty-three references which 
Irenaeus made to unnamed authorities, as follows (a more complete list 
of these references than has heretofore been given, I believe): 1. pref. 2a; 
1.13 636; 1.15.6; 2.22.56; °93.17.4¢; 3.23.30; 4. p.2b; 4.4.20) iqeeeee 
4.27.0c; 4.27.20; 4.28.3); 4.30.10; 14.31.10; 4.32.10; eee 
5.5.10; 5.17.46; 5.30.10; 5.33.30; 5.36.1¢; 5.36.2); Eus. H. E. 5.20. 
A discussion of the meaning of each of these references would require a 
larger amount of space than may well be given to it in this essay. Indeed, 
such a discussion is unnecessary, for the studies of Lightfoot (Bzblical 
Essays, pp. 45 ff.), Harnack (Chron. I, pp. 333 ff.), and Zahn (Forschungen, 
VI, pp. 53 ff.) have already covered much of the ground with thoroughness. 
I shall merely state their respective conclusions, therefore, that their posi- 
tions may be understood, and shall then deal only with what appear to be 


wretched men who wish to set aside that aspect presented by John’s gospel.’”’ The 
reference is to Heresies 3.11.4-9. The reader will observe, even from the summary 
of Bacon—which is none too just toward Irenaeus’ own language—that Irenaeus was 
insisting that the gospels were four in number, but was not discussing the question of 
gospel authorship. Even in the case of the fourth gospel, it was the things presented 
by the gospel which Irenaeus’ opponents were setting aside, not its Johannine author- 
ship. The question of authorship is not mentioned. If the reader will examine the 
extended discussion of Irenaeus itself he will probably conclude that the absence of a 
discussion of authorship is more marked than my brief statement has made it. He 
will observe that Bacon has mistaken general apologetic for a discussion of authorship. 

The important work of Drummond (An Inquiry into the Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, 1904) fails to do justice to Irenaeus, but in another way. In 
summing up the results of a study of the letter to Florinus, Drummond finds only that 
Irenaeus “ professes to have the most distinct recollection” of the discourses of Polycarp 
(p. 208), and that ‘‘one thing appears to be quite certain, that there was some John 
in Asia Minor who was highly distinguished, and to whom Polycarp was in the habit 
of appealing as an authority of the first class, one who, if not an apostle, was to be 
ranked with apostles” (p. 209). In this conclusion, Principal Drummond has failed 
to do justice to Irenaeus by failing to bring out the worth of Irenaeus’ testimony con- 
cerning the Asian John. ‘The conclusion leaves us in uncertainty as to what Irenaeus 
meant and admits that the Asian John may have been some other than the son of Zebe- 
dee, when a more searching examination of the testimony gives us the son of Zebedee 
alone. 
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pivotal portions of the testimony, especially those portions which these 
scholars seem to have failed to do justice to. 

Lightfoot did not discuss all the twenty-three references. Among those 
to which he gave attention he found five classes as follows: (1) A written 
source, represented by the references of 1.p.2a; 1.13.3¢; 3.17.4c; and 
1.15.6; (2) a probably unwritten source, represented by 4.27.10 ff.; 
(3) an apparently written source, represented by 3.23.3a; (4) a probably 
written source, represented by 4.41.2a; (5) a written source, represented 
by 5.5.1¢c, and 5.36.1¢c and 2b. Of these the second, fourth, and fifth 
“‘present more or less distinct coincidences with St. John’s Gospel” (p. 61). 
The fifth class he regarded as a written source because ‘‘Irenaeus uses the 
present tense ‘the elders say,’ and yet the persons referred to belonged 
to a past generation and were no longer living when he wrote” (p. 62). 
Lightfoot thought it probable that the fourth and the fifth classes might 
be united into one, both being thus found to be references to the work of 
Papias. His conclusion is significant for the following discussion in three 
ways: 

1. It recognizes that some of these references which Irenaeus made to 
his unnamed authorities have no bearing on the fourth gospel. 

2. It finds that some of the references which have a bearing on the fourth 
gospel are to oral sources. 

3. It accepts the remainder of the references as made to a written source. 

The conclusion of Lightfoot is shared by Harnack to the extent that he 
recognizes the three points just made. He disagrees with Lightfoot in 
that he divides the references as a whole into three classes only and reaches 
a different conclusion as to those which have a bearing on the fourth gospel. 

Zahp differs from both Lightfoot and Harnack by finding only two 
classes among the references as a whole—those which have no bearing on 
the fourth gospel, and those which do have a bearing, all these latter being 
references to oral tradition. 

Of these three discussions and conclusions, those of Harnack and Zahn 
are certainly the more important. Lightfoot, if he were still living and 
studying the Irenaeus testimony, would undoubtedly revise his statements 
in view of the studies which have appeared since his time. I shall assume, ! 
therefore, that his discussion is superseded and shall confine myself to the 
points in which Harnack and Zahn agree, and those in which they differ, 
as a means of discovering where their investigations are to be supplemented. 

Harnack and Zahn agree that the following references have no particular 
bearing on the questions raised by the fourth gospel: 1.p.2a; 1.13.3¢; 
Hee O iE] AC, 13.23)30,.4.Ps20, 454.205 4 A4t) 2035517. 4c. Phese 
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references are so uncertain that we cannot be sure to what sources Irenaeus 
here referred. Perhaps he referred to several different persons. At any 
rate, none of the material which he attributed to the persons he so obscurely 
referred to appears to throw light on the fourth gospel. 

Having thus eliminated nine of the twenty-three references first enumer- 
ated, the chief question in the study of the remaining fourteen is: Did 
Irenaeus here make use of oral sources, or of written ones? On this 
question Harnack and Zahn again agree in making the seven citations of 
4.27.00; 4.27.50; 4.27.20; 4.28.10; 4.30.10; 4.31.10; andes 
refer to an oral source. Their agreement gives strong probability that the 
conclusion is correct. My own study of the passages leads to the same 
result. 

The great gulf between the conclusion of Harnack and that of Zahn is 
the result of the different interpretations which they make of six out of the 
seven remaining passages, namely, 2.22.5¢; 5.5.Ic; 5.30.10; 5.33.30; 
5.36.1c, and 5.36.2b. Zahn concludes that the reference in each of these 
six instances is to an oral source, and that all of them belong to the same 
class as the seven which have just been considered. Harnack concludes 
that these six references are to a written source, which he takes to be the 
work of Papias. These six references must be thoroughly examined, 
therefore, in order to discover, if possible, whether Harnack or Zahn is 
correct as to the form of the source which Irenaeus here used. 

Before proceeding to that examination, however, it is desirable to notice 
that the remaining one of the twenty-three references (Eus. H. E. 5.20; 
the letter to Florinus) also properly belongs to the material to be examined, 
though both Harnack and Zahn have practically left it out of account in 
evaluating the presbyter testimony.t It must be considered in the evalua- 
tion because it not only contains a reference to the presbyters but also, 
at the same time, gives us testimony concerning Polycarp, thus furnish- 
ing a point of contact between the Irenaeus testimony which has already 
been examined and that which is now before us. Accordingly, we have 


t Harnack considered the letter to some extent in his discussion of Polycarp, but 
only incidentally and meagerly in his discussion of the presbyters, not as having any 
important bearing on the question of the significance of the presbyter testimony. + 

Zahn enumerates (p. 60) “die wirklich hieher gehérigen Stellen, an welchen die 
citirten Gewahrsminner entweder geradezu oder vermége des Zusammenhangs mit 
anderen Anfiihrungen als Apostelschiiler charakterisirt sind,” but no part of the letter 
to Florinus appears in the list. He, like Harnack, appears to have regarded the letter 
as of prime significance only for the discussion of Polycarp. 

My evaluation of the presbyter testimony, on the contrary, will be found to hinge 
largely on the element of it which is found in the letter to Florinus. 
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Seven passages (2.22.5¢; 5.5.1¢; 5.30.10; 5.33.30; 5.36.1c; 5.36.26, 
and Eus. H. E. 5.20) as those which are pivotal for the study to discover 
whether Irenaeus, in them, referred to a written source or to an oral one. 

In 2.22.5 Irenaeus was discussing Jesus’ age. With his method, the 
validity of his argument, or the results at which he arrived, we are not 
concerned. We desire merely to discover what there is in his reference to 
indicate the kind of source which he was employing. He wrote that “‘a 
quadragesimo et quinquagesimo anno declinat [a man] iam in aetatem sent- 
orem, quam habens Dominus noster docebat, sicut evangelium xat wavtes 
ot wpecBitepo paptupodvow, ot Kata thy “Aoiav “Iwavvy To Tod Kupiov 
pabnty ovpBeBAnkores, wapadedwxévar Tatra Tov “Iwavyyv. ... . Quidam 
autem eorum non solum Ioannem, sed et alios apostolos viderunt, et haec 
eadem ab ipsis audierunt et testantur de huiusmodi relatione.”’ ‘The question 
is: Did Irenaeus here make the presbyters a written source, or an oral 
one? The question must be answered from the material offered by the 
quotation, for there is nothing more in the context which gives evidence of 
coming from the source quoted. 

In favor of the source being written, it will be noticed that Irenaeus 
appealed to the gospel in the same way in which he appealed to the presby- 
ters. The gospel is the written gospel, for, in the context, quotation is 
made from both Luke and John. Beside the written gospel are juxtaposed 
the words, ‘‘the presbyters.”” At first thought such a juxtaposition appears 
to make the form of the source in the case of the presbyters the same as 
in the case of the gospel; as the gospel source was written, so also the 
presbyter source was written. Further consideration of the statement, 
however, shows that this conclusion does not take all the data into account 
and is not inevitable. A loose writer like Irenaeus might make such a 
juxtaposition incidentally rather than significantly. That the two substan- 
tives are thus united into a single general predicate—paprupovow can 
hardly be called more precise than that—indicates such looseness of expres- 
sion as to weaken the argument from juxtaposition, unless juxtaposition is 
regarded in itself as decisive. 

In favor of the source being oral is the fact that it is plural, ‘‘the pres- 
byters.”’ To be sure, even two or more presbyters might have united in 
the composition of a work in which they discussed Jesus’ age as a teacher. 
But such a thing is not at all probable. If it had been done, some better 
indication of the fact than anything we have here would be likely to have 
shown itself. Harnack thinks their discussion had been embodied in 
written form by Papias but continued to be referred to as the work of the 
presbyters. This, too, is possible, but his conclusion is not convincing 
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on the basis of this passage alone. The verb used—paprupotow was 
evidently the verb in both sentences of the Greek which Irenaeus wrote— 
perhaps points toward the conclusion that the source was oral, but, in 
the usage of Irenaeus, it cannot be regarded as decisive. 

Altogether, though the passage is an important one, it does not furnish 
sufficient evidence to determine whether its source was written or oral. 
Whether the source was written or oral must be left an open question until 
the evidence of the other similar passages is taken into account. 

When we pass to 5.5.1c, we do not find anything more definite. The 
language is not sufficiently different to warrant the space of quotation. 
Still more unfortunately, neither one of the closely associated references 
of 5.30.14; 5.33.30; 5.36.1c, or 5.36.2b adds anything of significance to 
that which is given in 2.22.5c. Some of them give more of the contents 
of the source from which Irenaeus drew, but these contents are not material 
which can determine the form of the source which he used. The separate 
discussion of each reference would be largely repetition. There is the less 
occasion for such discussion because both Harnack and Zahn regard all 
of these five references as belonging to the same class as 2.22.5c, Harnack 
putting them all together as written, Zahn making them all oral. Undoubt- 
edly they will continue to be classed together, but whether the class will 
be made written or oral will depend, I believe, on evidence yet to be 
considered. 

The letter to Florinus offers that more significant language. It has 
already been quoted (p. 26), but the portions bearing especially on the 
source of the presbyter testimony may appropriately be repeated. They 
are as follows: Tatra ra ddypara of pd Huav pec BuUTEpor, of Kal TOs azo- 


/ / > / / S / > aA , 
atodos cuudotrnoavtes, ov mapédwKav gor. Hidov yap ce... . €v TH KaTW 
Aci a to IloAvKa diay 0) Y Ta ‘lwavvo 

ia mapa To LloAvKdprw . . . . dtapvynpovetw ... . THY peta Iwavvouv 


avvavactpopyy ws [ToAvKampos | damijyyeAre. . . . - 

A comparison of this language with that of 2.22.5c (see p. 45) will 
show at once the similarities between the two narratives. Attention may 
be called to some of the more important of these similarities: The presby- 
ters are mentioned in the letter just as they were in the other passage; here, 
as there, they are men who had seen the apostles and associated with them;* 
the teaching which these presbyters handed down was, in both cases, that 
which they had received from John; the common place of activity was Asia. 

The obvious conclusion from the discovery of such close similarities 


« For determining who the apostles here referred to were, the reader should recall 
here, as elsewhere, the discussion of Irenaeus’ use of the word “apostle” early in this 
essay (pp. 20-23). 
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between the two passages is, that the presbyters in the one case are of the 
same class as the presbyters in the other, and that the teaching on the basis 
of which Irenaeus made his appeal to Florinus is out of the same treasury 
as that on the basis of which he made appeal to those who should read the 
Heresies. If in the Heresies narrative Irenaeus employed a written source, 
then quite certainly the source which he used in the letter to Florinus was 
written. But if the former was oral, the latter likewise was doubtless oral.? 
The similarities between the two passages appear all the more striking when 
it is noted that the letter to Florinus was probably written some years after 
the passage in the Heresies and, naturally, without any thought that the 
two would ever be compared. 

The conclusion thus reached involves a similar conclusion for the refer- 
BHeewores)5-1G5 5.30/10; 5:33'.30; 5:36.1¢;, and 5.36.20, since) these 
references have already (p. 46) been assigned to the same class as 2.22.5¢. 
The seven references together will be found to be alike, either written or 
oral, as far as the evidence already considered can indicate. 

But there is an interesting difference between the language of the letter 
to Florinus and the language of 2.22.5c. In 2.22.5¢ the verb which Ire- 
naeus used to describe the presbyter source is in the present tense (waprv- 
povowv), while in the letter to Florinus the verb is in the past tense (7apédw- 
kav). This difference appears the more significant when one observes 
faamtaerverbs Of 5.5.1¢; 5.30.10; 5.33.30; 5.36.1¢c, and 5.36.2), are 
all presents. The difference is made more suggestive when we recognize 
MtenneverDs Of 4.27 .10;\4.27.1¢; 4.27.2¢; 4.28.10; 4.30.10; 4.31.14, 
and 4.32.14 are all in the past tense. The past tense appears natural for 
a reference to oral testimony of men who were no longer living, apparently, 
at the time when Irenaeus wrote, but to use the present tense for such a 
reference seems to require explanation. The need of explanation appears 
to be increased when we take into account that the presbyter of 4.27.14; 
Aeeyeic, 4.27.2c, and perhaps the presbyters of 4.28.16 to 4.32.1a, 
were one generation farther from the apostles than Polycarp;? for, though 


* Harnack has led astray the readers of his interpretation of the letter to Florinus 
by making significant Irenaeus’ choice of co: at the close of the first sentence quoted 
above. He thinks that the choice of co: instead of jutv indicates that Irenaeus himself 
could not look back to such a relationship with the presbyters as Florinus could. His 
inference certainly appears forced, for it is a strange conception of a letter according 
to which oo, chosen evidently to emphasize the fact that the recipient of the letter 
knew certain things, excluded uo on the part of the writer, especially when the writer 
proceeds directly to speak of these same things as those which he himself recalled. 


2 Irenaeus’ descriptive phrase in 4.27.1a is: “‘Audivi a quodam presbytero, qui 
audierat ab his qui apostolos viderant.” 
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these men seem to have been farther from the apostles, and therefore nearer 
to Irenaeus, the verbs which refer to their testimony are put in the past 
tense, while the verbs referring to the testimony of those who were nearer 
the apostles are put in the present tense. Is this an indication that Harnack 
—though he did not discuss this element of the testimony—was correct in 
concluding that 2.22.5c¢, etc., imply a written source ? 

Before an answer is given, two other data offered by the letter to Florinus 
must be considered. First, in this letter Polycarp is one of the presbyters, 
for the teachings to which Irenaeus was exhorting Florinus to return were 
teachings which Florinus had received from Polycarp as one of the presby- 
ters. This is certainly the meaning of the later portion of the letter (see 
p. 26), where Irenaeus reminded Florinus specifically of the teaching of 
Polycarp and of the fact that this teaching had come from John and others 
who had seen the Lord. The connective yép after eidov also shows that 
the statement which it introduces relating to Polycarp is explanatory of 
the preceding statement concerning the presbyters, one of whom, therefore, 
Polycarp must have been considered. This conclusion is made certain a 
little later when Polycarp is expressly called a presbyter. 

The second datum to be taken into account is, that the testimony from 
Polycarp in this letter to Florinus—and so the testimony of all of these 
presbyters, in view of the conclusion of the above paragraph—is plainly 
oral. We are sure of this because Irenaeus insisted that he was recalling 
from memory the teachings to which he urged Florinus’ attention. His 
language implies clearly that Florinus, likewise, had received the instruction 
in question orally. The oral nature of this testimony from Polycarp 
and the other presbyters is further brought out by Irenaeus’ language at 
the close of the letter. After he had spoken of Polycarp and his teaching 
as Florinus and himself had received information orally, he continued: 
Kai ék trav émutoAdv b€ aitod .. . . Stiwatar gpavepwOnvar. The oral 
testimony which Florinus had received might be corroborated by written 
statements to the same effect in the letters of Polycarp still current at the 
time when Irenaeus wrote. 

The evidence seems, therefore, to point in two directions. The verbs 
in the present tense in the references to the presbyter testimony of 2.22.5, 
etc., favor the conclusion that this testimony was from a written source. 
On the other hand, the striking similarities between the contents of the 
testimony of the letter—which has been found to be certainly oral—and 
the contents of the other testimony favor the conclusion that all of the 
presbyter testimony was oral. Can this apparent discrepancy be explained ? 

There seems to be no way of minimizing the significance of the common 
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contents of the two statements of Irenaeus except to say that the similarities 
are mere chance and to deny them any determining weight. This would 
not be an explanation and would still leave unaccounted for the fact that 
the letter to Florinus contains presbyter testimony which is certainly oral, 
while the same kind of testimony in the Heresies is regarded as written. 
It is worth while, therefore, to inquire whether Irenaeus may have employed 
the verbs in the present tense to refer to an oral tradition handed down from 
an earlier time. Grammatical usage appears to warrant such an explana- 
tion in either of two ways. The verbs may be regarded as historical 
presents, in which case they are a vivid means of calling attention to the 
impressiveness of the testimony which the presbyters gave; or they may 
be regarded as progressive presents, in which case Irenaeus conceived of 
the testimony from the presbyters as so vital and permanent, through its 
repetition by-men of his own time, that the presbyters were still speaking. 
The thought of Irenaeus is not essentially different by the adoption of one 
of these explanations from what it is by the adoption of the other. From 
which point of view he conceived them as he wrote, we can hardly conclude 
with certainty. I think it probable, however, that he regarded the presby- 
ters as still speaking through the men of his own time, and that we should 
therefore describe the verbs as progressive presents.! 

The argument thus presented for the oral form of the presbyter testimony 
which Irenaeus used is supplemented by a statement in the midst of the 
testimony which appears to exclude the conclusion that the testimony was 
written. This statement is a reference to the work of Papias at the begin- 
ning of 5.33.4, in which we read: Tatra [referring back to testimony which 
had just been attributed to the presbyters] 6€ kat Wlamias “Iwavvov pev 
axovaTys, LloAvKaprov 8 Eraipos yeyovws, apxaios avyp, éyypadws éripap- 
Tupe? ev TH TeTaTH TOV aiTod BiBAwv. The «at, which is strengthened by 

«It may still be asked why Irenaeus used the past tense so regularly in some 
instances (4.27.1a, etc.) and the present with equal regularity in other cases (2.22.5¢, 
etc.). I offer the following explanation: If these citations are considered from the 
point of view of the composition of his work, they occur at four points. ‘The passage in 
2.22.5¢ stands by itself, the only one of the references which occurs in the second book. 
The seven references of 4.27.1d, etc., are evidently from one, or practically one, sitting 
of the writer. That of 5.5.1c, like 2.22.5c, occurs apart by itself. The last four 
references of the fifth book have a contiguity similar to the contiguity of the seven in 
the fourth book. At the first, third, and fourth of these points Irenaeus thought, and 
expressed himself, through historical, or progressive, presents. In the second, he 
thought, and expressed himself, through a past tense. Probably everyone who has 
observed himself or other writers has recognized these tense “‘moods.’’ The phenom- 


enon may be observed in printed books. It will doubtless be found in this essay, though 
I have consciously sought to avoid it. 
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the éz/ in composition, shows that Irenaeus had material from Papias 
in addition to that which he derived from the presbyters. The éyypédws 
shows that the material from Papias was written and implies that the mate- 
rial from the presbyters was oral. If Irenaeus had not desired to emphasize 
the written form of the material from Papias as over against the oral from 
the presbyters, his meaning was complete without the éyypadws. The 
distance of éyypapws from the xai likewise indicates that he was keeping 
such a distinction in mind.? 

I conclude with Zahn, therefore, that Irenaeus, when he referred to the 
presbyters, was employing an oral tradition. The basis of my conclusion, 
however, is markedly different from Zahn’s. He noted that the citations 
of 5.5.1c, etc., were referred by Irenaeus to ‘‘the presbyters,” or to “‘the 
presbyters, disciples of the apostles,” and, without more critical evaluation 
of the reference, concluded (p. 71): ‘‘Es ist also ohne Frage derselbe Kreis 
von Miannern gemeint wie in den Citaten Nr. 1 und 2-8” (i.€., 2.22.5 
and the seven in 4.27.1-4.32.1; for he had already concluded, p. 62, on 
the basis of a more extended discussion, but one no more convincing 
because largely irrelevant, that 2.22.5 belongs to the same class as the cita- 
tions in book four). It is not surprising that Harnack has not been con- 
vinced by such treatment of important material. One wonders how Zahn 


t The distinction between his sources which Irenaeus thus made is similar to 
the distinction which he made in the letter to Florinus (p. 48). In each case, the oral 
source was used first and then confirmed by a reference to a written source. 

Harnack has strangely disregarded the éyypd¢ws in his discussion (p. 336), not 
even mentioning it; and this enabled him to use the 6é kat not only to show that the 
Papias testimony was confirmatory, but also that it was of the same form as that of 
the presbyters. Harnack thinks it would be strange, if the testimony from the presby- 
ters was oral, that Irenaeus should have found the same testimony in the written work 
of Papias. The objection appears convincing only if we assume a verbatim similarity 
between the two sources. But such an assumption is surely not necessary. If Irenaeus 
found in Papias’ work a statement of substantially the same things as those which 
had come to him through the oral tradition of the presbyters, the requirements of his 
language are sufficiently met. 

Bacon has obscured Irenaeus’ distinction in a different way when he translates 
the phrase in question as follows (The Hibbert Journal, II, p. 330): “These things 
Papias, who was a hearer of John . . . . witnesses in writing in the fourth of his books.” 
This translation is clearly a disregard of the significant connectives which Irenaeus 
used. 

In 4.41.2a Irenaeus made a distinction between authorities which further illus- 
trates his usage in such matters. In this passage, for the support of his interpretation 
of the word “‘filius,” he added: ‘‘Quemadmodum et quidam ante nos dixit.”’ The “et” 
shows the additional source, but no further words were used to indicate that the 
second source was of a different kind. 
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himself, especially after the appearance of Harnack’s Chronologie, could 
expect that such treatment would suffice. 

On the other hand, I have rejected the conclusion of Harnack that the 
presbyter testimony of 2.22.5c, etc., was written only after taking into 
account important data which he did not use and after subjecting all the 
data involved to a more searching and exhaustive examination than he has 
offered. 

In some ways, at least, as already mentioned (p. 42), this extended exam- 
ination of the testimony which Irenaeus attributed to the presbyters appears 
to be remote from the fourth gospel, perhaps even remote from the question 
of the significance of the Irenaeus testimony to the fourth gospel. It is, 
however, of very great importance, next in importance, in fact, to the testi- 
mony from Polycarp. Indeed, in the letter to Florinus, as we have seen, 
it is the testimony of Polycarp and, by virtue of this, connects the two classes 
of testimony closely together. 

But it has a further value, also, in view of which its examination is par- 
ticularly in place in this essay. By means of it we are able to discover, as 
we otherwise should hardly be able to do, the general situation in which 
Irenaeus lived, and the historical and intellectual atmosphere about him. 
We see from it how close Irenaeus felt himself to be to the days of the 
apostles, and, as we do this, we are in a position to understand his language, 
which, for those who demand specific statements from him as to the source 
of his information, is by no means as convincing as it might be, but, when his 
position is taken into account, is such language as might be expected. He 
wrote for the people of his own time. Even the Heresies was only a tract 
for the times, extended and verbose, to be sure, but written to meet existing 
need. In a work thus produced, explanations about his authorities and 
his relation to Asia, the means of communication which were employed, 
and the transmission of news would have been highly gratuitous. He and 
all his readers knew who the presbyters were, and he took their knowledge 
for granted. 

It is a serious mistake, therefore, to think that Irenaeus, born in Asia 
and living there till he was at least a youth, should have maintained the 
interest in Asia and Asian affairs so manifest in his writings, and yet have 
been practically cut off from his native land. Some writers proceed as 
though Polycarp and Irenaeus were the only men of the second century and 
Irenaeus could not have known anything of Asia except what he received 
directly from Polycarp. It is forgotten that the removal of Irenaeus from 
Asia to Gaul, the removal of Florinus from Asia to Rome (cf. Eus. H. E. 
5.20 with 5.15), and the visit of Polycarp to Rome are evidently only inci- 
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dental examples of visits and changes which were occurring frequently, 
by means of which important information was the common property of 
Christians throughout the empire. 

Indeed, for those who are ready to transport themselves back in thought 
into Irenaeus’ time, to reconstruct the activities which were occurring about 
him, to think of his relation to Asia and of his natural communication with 
Asian friends, to recognize that there were men only a little younger than 
Polycarp who could scarcely have failed to be leavened with his thought or 
to transmit it to their younger companions, to think of how such men readily 
became the means for the distribution of the treasured apostolic information, 
to realize that the several letters of Polycarp still extant in Irenaeus’ day 
(see p. 27) were only representative of the correspondence which carried 
information over the empire but retained it in the personal form rather 
than in one which would be called history, or narratives—for those who 
are willing to restore the life of the second century in such ways as these, 
only much more fully than this outline indicates, the testimony of the pres- 
byters and its introduction without any explanation or naming of the indi- 
viduals other than Polycarp, as well as the importance which it had for 
Irenaeus, are only the most natural phenomena. He who thus relives the 
times, who is not content simply to scrutinize the documents grudingly and 
accept only what they rigidly require, is merely an instance of the historian 
who not only goes back fo the documents but back o/ the documents, a 
process without which no history is ever truly written. 

What has just been said should not be interpreted as a minimizing of 
documents. Too much has been made of them in this essay to warrant 
such an inference as that. It is intended only to insist that documents 
alone may be merely what the skeleton is to the body; we could not get 
along without the skeleton, but, if we decline to accept anything more than 
its various bones, we shall never know the body from which it came. Ire- 
naeus’ testimony is only a skeleton on which to restore abody. The presby- 
ter portion shows where some of the outlines are to be filled in: and indicates 
the form which the body will take when it is complete. We are poor his- 
torians if we cling to the bones only and refuse to make the restoration as 
the outlines are given to us. 

t A modern instance of similar import is in point. Shall it be said that I do not 
know the substantial facts concerning Johann Oncken’s baptism in the River Elbe 
in 1834, because I never knew him, nor Barnas Sears, nor heard the story of the baptism 
from anyone who heard it from either of them, nor, as far as I know, read of the bap- 
tism from the writings of anyone who knew Oncken or Sears, personally? Yet I 


am much more likely to be in error concerning that incident than Irenaeus was to be 
in error concerning the John of Asia. 
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The outcome of such a readiness to transfer oneself back into the second 
century and relive its conditions is a recognition that Irenaeus was in a 
position to know well the important facts of the situation in Asia at the close 
of the first century. He could know, as thoroughly as current and wide- 
spread opinion could give it to him, the Asian thought about the Asian John 
and any writings which he left. Though he may never have seen Polycarp 
except when he listened to him in his youth—and probably he did not—he 
would still be able to know of him and his work with fulness and accuracy 
through the accounts of men who had associated with Polycarp in his later 
years and afterward had met Irenaeus or had otherwise communicated 
with him. It is by no means improbable that Pothinus had occupied such 
a place. If he did not, others might easily and naturally have done so. 

The failure of Irenaeus to mention the names of any of the presbyters 
except Polycarp is not strange when Irenaeus’ custom in the use of names 
is taken into account. It seems to have been an idiosyncrasy of his not to 
make use of names. Perhaps few students have paused to consider that 
even Polycarp is mentioned in only one passage of the entire Adversus 
Haereses (3.3.4). Papias is named only once (5.33.4@). Ignatius is 
quoted once (5.28.4c), but his name is not mentioned. He was to Irenaeus 
simply ‘‘a certain man of ours.”’ Shall we say in view of this that Irenaeus 
did not know his name? Probably we shall not. But, if he knew Ignatius 
and yet quoted him without naming him, is it strange that he did not name 
the presbyters, other than Polycarp, to whom he referred? He may have 
known the names of several of them and yet have chosen to omit their 
names, since, as he felt, at least, the addition of their names would not 
enhance the value of his work. Harnack’s conclusion (p. 334) that because 
Irenaeus did not mention any more of the names of the presbyters he did 
not know any more must regretfully be regarded as a lack of appreciation 
of Irenaeus’ personal bearing in the matter of names and of the usage which 
resulted from it. 

The recognition that these presbyters were felt by Irenaeus to be so 
near to him and that the testimony which he had from them was oral 
explains how that testimony could be at once most highly regarded and least 
trustworthy. It was most highly regarded because it had all the freshness 
of apparent personality. It was least trustworthy because it had suffered 
the transformation of all oral tradition. 

The story of Jesus’ age (2.22.5) is an interesting example of this com- 
bination of high regard and untrustworthiness. If Irenaeus found that 
story in a written source which dated from the early part of the second 
century and had its origin in a sub-apostolic circle, no very creditable 
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explanation of its origin is available. But, if he got the idea of Jesus’ age 
from oral tradition, it is a comparatively easy matter to understand how 
tradition, in the course of more than three-quarters of a century, should 
have developed into the story which Irenaeus related. Its oral trans- 
mission and development accounts for its lack of harmony with the early 
written records, but the personal element in its oral form made it appear 
more important to Irenaeus than the statements of the gospels themselves. 
Accordingly, he used the oral tradition first to prove that Jesus lived to be 
forty or fifty years old, and then, by a forced interpretation of John 8:56, 57, 
he attempted to bring this, his secondary authority, into harmony with the 
oral testimony, which to him was of first importance.* 

This use of the oral tradition side by side with the written gospels by 
Irenaeus presents what to us may be a strange fusion of authorities, but it 
was not such to him. He was absolutely sure there were only four gospels 
which were to be recognized (3.11.8), of which the gospel according to 
John was one; yet, by the side of this and of superior importance, if the 


t There can be no doubt that Irenaeus did regard the oral authority of the presbyters 
as more direct and more important. This is shown by the form in which he introduced 
the gospel statement: “Sed et ipsi.... Iudaei... . significaverunt,” in which 
the “et”? shows that this statement is confirmatory of the preceding argument. Of 
course it is possible for a confirmatory statement to be regarded as equal in importance 
with the one which it confirms. The more important statement may even be reserved 
till the last as a climax. But I have no idea that anyone who reads this and other 
passages of Irenaeus will attribute such logical or rhetorical arrangement to him. He 
placed first that which was the important consideration. Afterward that which was 
less important was introduced to corroborate. The case here of the age of Jesus is 
similar to that in the argument to Florinus, where the oral tradition of the presbyters 
was placed first and then a reference made to the letters of Polycarp (p. 27), in which 
the same material could be found. A still further case is that of the presbyters and 
Papias already discussed (p. 51), where again the oral authority of the presbyters 
received the place of importance. 

The recognition of the superiority of the oral presbyter testimony for Irenaeus is 
important because it enforces once more the certainty of Irenaeus’ feeling of nearness 
to the apostles and their teaching and indicates again the way in which we are to under- 
stand Irenaeus when he wrote of apostolic tradition. 

Through the medium of the presbyter tradition, we readily understand why 
John 14:2 was so loosely quoted in 5.36.2a. Irenaeus’ own direct quotations were 
loose enough, as we have seen (p. 12); when he was only quoting from an ora} trans- 
mission of Jesus’ words, the freedom here is what we might expect. Whether the pres- 
byters got this statement entirely from oral tradition or from one of the Johannine 
“booklets” is unimportant. The following sentence, “Quemadmodum Verbum eius 
[God] ait: ‘Omnibus divisum esse a Patre secundum quod quis est dignus, aut erit,’”’ thus 
attributed to Jesus, not, however, found in our gospels, but doubtless, as Stieren thought, 
belonging “ad dictum Christi, Irenaeo traditum a presbyteris veteribus, quos saepissime 
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two did not agree, was the oral tradition from the presbyters, which came 
to him as personal testimony still fresh with its personal life and vividness. 
Such an insistence on four gospels as the only ones, at the same time that 
the oral tradition was valued even more highly, may appear to us to be 
an inconsistency, but it was not that to him. He did not even become 
aware that such a use of authorities required any explanation, and this 
probably means that such a view of gospel material was the common one 
in his day, at least one the appropriateness of which was not disputed. In 
fact, others were more liberal than he, for his insistence on only four 
gospels indicates that others would have accepted more than four. Gospel 
accounts, both written and oral, were evidently common possessions; the 
apostolic tradition, especially that from John of Asia, was familiar and fully 
recognized. When Irenaeus spoke of the writer of the fourth gospel as 
“the disciple of the Lord who also leaned upon his breast”? (3.1.1c), he 
at once recalled for his readers the rich oral tradition which was current 
among the Christians of his day, and they filled in the outline. For this 


laudat,” may indicate that the presbyter form of this John passage was entirely oral. 
We may be quite certain, at any rate, that Irenaeus did not think of it, on the occasion 
of his writing this passage, as being a quotation from his Johannine gospel. Whether 
Irenaeus was thinking directly of the gospel when he wrote 3.19.3c, where the Latin 
has the same words as in 5.36. 2d, it is impossible to determine, for there is no reference 
given to any authority. In the tables at the beginning of this essay, I have called 
3.19.3¢ a “reference” to the gospel but have made 5.36.2a a “‘quotation,” because 
of the different ways in which Irenaeus introduced the two allusions to the gospel. It 
is one of Irenaeus’ uses of the gospel which illustrate the difficulty of making rules to 
describe the different kinds of reference which he employed. 

The recognition of the superiority of the oral testimony for Irenaeus is highly 
important for the understanding of his statement in the recently discovered Armenian 
MS, according to which Irenaeus wrote (translation of Fred C. Conybeare, The Exposi- 
tor, July, 1907, p. 43): “‘Now faith assigns (or guarantees) us this [salvation] just as 
the elders, the disciples of the apostles, handed (it) down. In the first place it pre- 
scribes remembrance of the fact that we have received baptism for the remission of 
sin into name of God the Father and into name of Jesus Christ, the Son of God made 
flesh and dead and risen, and into Holy Spirit of God.”” As soon as one recognizes that 
the tradition of the elders was primary for Irenaeus, he will not say, with Conybeare: 
“Why should Irenaeus, if he had before him the direct precept of the Lord to baptize 
in the name of Father, Son and Holy Spirit (Matt. 28:19), thus invoke the tradition 
of the elders? . . . . Moreover, the true formula as here given is quite unlike that of 
Matt. 28:19.’’ He becomes aware that the formula which Irenaeus used is unlike 
that of Matthew just because Irenaeus was following the tradition of the presbyters, 
which, though degenerate, was the authority which he preferred. He had such a for- 
mula from tradition, naturally, because a formula for such a service as baptism would 
be one of those most likely to be transmitted orally, and to have developed in the Asian 
circle of Christians somewhat differently from that of the first gospel. 
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tradition Irenaeus himself was doubtless largely responsible, since he must 
often have told to the many Christians whom he had met in his varied 
ministries such details as those which are merely touched upon in the 
letter to Florinus, details for which he was under obligation to Polycarp 
and those who had associated with Polycarp, older than himself but younger 
than Polycarp. No doubt he had received much of this material from 
Florinus himself, who had been more closely associated with Polycarp and 
apparently had been Irenaeus’ close friend for many years. 
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The Irenaeus testimony which has been examined is of two quite differ- 
ent kinds, but the examination has led to a single result. In the case of the 
testimony which Irenaeus derived from Polycarp, the study has been chiefly 
a critical investigation of the meaning of Irenaeus’ language in the two 
important letters which have come down to us. That study has seemed 
to give good evidence for believing that the celebrated John of Asia was the 
son of Zebedee and that he was responsible for Johannine writings which 
were current during the first half of the second century. The study of the 
testimony which Irenaeus attributed to the presbyters has been equally 
critical, but it has given no direct information concerning John or the 
Johannine writings. It has shown, however, how near Irenaeus felt him- 
self to be to the apostles of the first century. That feeling of nearness to 
the apostles was recognized, to be sure, in the letters to Victor and Florinus, 
but in the presbyter testimony it becomes much more prominent, though 
this greater prominence is seen not so much in express statement as in the 
unexpressed but conscious assurance of that nearness which his language 
implies. He felt himself so directly in contact with apostolic teaching, 
and so fully assumed the recognition of this on the part of his readers, that 
he did not think of explaining why he had this assurance. The conditions 
which justified him in this course of thought and method of writing must 
not be overlooked, if we are at all correctly to understand the conditions 
under which he wrote and the meaning of what he said, especially his meager 
statements concerning the authorship of New Testament writings. 

If we thus put the testimony of the letters and the testimony from the 
presbyters together, reading both in view of the apologetic purpose with 
which Irenaeus wrote, recognizing that he was concerned with authorship 
only in a most incidental way, we come to see that the testimony which 
Irenaeus gives us is all the more important because it is incidental and that 
it is worth much more than its meager expression appears at first to indicate. 
We are able, in fact, partially to restore the conditions of Irenaeus’ time 
and to understand why his language is what we find. 

At the same time, however, although this partial restoration has given 
us the son of Zebedee as the John of Asia together with actual Johannine 
writings, our fourth gospel in its present form has removed from the close 
of the first century to the middle of the second. This conclusion, at once 
extremely conservative and highly radical, has been reached, however, 
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only by a most thorough and painstaking investigation of the data bearing 
on the problem. 

As compared with the investigation of Lightfoot, the essay has frankly 
opened the question of the “‘authenticity” of the gospel without regard to 
results, and the outcome has been a truly Johannine foundation for the 
gospel which Lightfoot did not reach. In fact, he was hardly aware, per- 
haps, of the seriousness of the task of showing a closeness of relationship 
between the gospel and the son of Zebedee; his personal religious attitude 
and his ecclesiastical position made indubitable for him arguments which, 
to another cast of mind, possess little convincing power. ‘The discussion 
of this essay, without religious or ecclesiastical concern as to who wrote the 
gospel, has made it easier to estimate both Lightfoot’s discussion and the 
cogency of such replies as that of Harnack and, with the aid of both, to go 
deeper_into the problem than either. Q 

As over against Harnack’s study and conclusion specifically, I have 
shown; (1) that Irenaeus was in a position to know the facts, substantially 
at least, concerning the Asian John; (2) that, therefore, Irenaeus’ testi- 
mony concerning John and the Johannine writings cannot be lightly set 
aside, and (3) that, when all the testimony bearing on the form of the 
presbyter material is taken into account, Irenaeus’ source for this testimony 
is all seen to be oral tradition, rather than partially the writings of Papias, 
and, thereby, to reveal the near relation in which Irenaeus stood to the 
conditions of the first century. Out of this more careful study of those 
relations emerges the son of Zebedee as the only probable author of Johan- 
nine writings from which the fourth gospel was later compiled. 

In somewhat similar manner, the confident, but unconvincing, argu- 
ment of Zahn has been supplemented and his finding for the oral character 
of the presbyter testimony has been put on a stable foundation. This has 
been done by recognizing that his treatment, like that of Lightfoot, is 
insufficient, and by taking into account the very important item of pres- 
byter testimony in the letter to Florinus. 

Incidentally, the sweeping conclusion of de Boor and particularly that 
of Bacon and those who agree with these writers, that the son of Zebedee 
was an early martyr, has been found to be unwarranted in view of the best 
evidence bearing on the question. The symbolic language of the New 
Testament and the “‘silence” of Ignatius and others of his time have been 
sufficiently, or even better, explained on the theory that John lived to old age 
in Asia Minor. 

The conclusions which have been reached may be summarized for 
convenience and somewhat more in detail as follows: 
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1. Irenaeus’ quotations from the fourth gospel, or references to it, 
are sufficient to furnish a probability that he had the gospel in substantially 
the same form in which we have it (pp. 10-16). 

2. His use of the language of the gospel, generally, was quite free, and 
his manner of attributing it to different persons or sources was interestingly 
diversified (pp. 11-13). These phenomena, together with the fact that he 
sometimes placed a higher estimate on oral gospel testimony than on the 
written gospel (pp. 54-56), and his sparing use of the gospel outside of the 
prologue (p..12), indicate how highly he regarded the oral accounts of 
Jesus’ life and teachings which had come down to him. 

3. The testimony which Irenaeus referred to the presbyters is oral 
throughout (p. 50) and corroborates the closeness of Irenaeus’ relation to 
the apostles, which he sometimes asserted but oftener assumed (p. 57). 
One of these presbyters was Polycarp (p. 48). One of the unnamed pres- 
byters was of the second generation from the apostles (p. 47) and yet 
had evidently lived earlier than Irenaeus. Other men, in similar ways, 
must have overlapped the period between the chief activities of Polycarp 
and the beginning of the manhood of Irenaeus in such a way as to give body 
to the traditions which have come down to us chiefly in the name of Poly- 
carp (pp. 51-53). Such men were in an excellent position to know the state 
of affairs and the opinions during the first half of the second century and 
to be the means of the transmission of these to the days of Irenaeus. 

4. The testimony of Irenaeus, therefore, though not a critical estimate 
of the testimony of his predecessors, and though coming from the last quarter 
of the second century, is substantially the testimony of Polycarp and men 
associated with him, testimony which these men were accustomed to give 
during the first half of the second century, or even, in the case of Polycarp’s 
younger contemporaries, over into the second half of the century (pp. 24 f.). 

5. Polycarp was a man some thirty years of age at the close of the first 
century (p. 26). He had associated with other apostolic men as well 
as John (p. 28). Accordingly, he was in a position to know accurately of 
Christian affairs at the close of the first century, of the men who were then 
in Asia, of the accounts of their lives then current, and of their teachings. 
Out of such a situation developed the Polycarp-Irenaeus testimony con- 
cerning John and the Johannine gospel. This testimony knows only one 
John of apostolic times other than John the Baptist and John Mark 
(pp. 17, 30). This one John, though he is not specifically called the son of 
Zebedee, was certainly the man whom we call the son of Zebedee. 

6. Irenaeus, Florinus, Polycarp, and those of their time, i. e., back to 
the beginning of the second century, appear to have been familiar with 
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written Johanno-Asian accounts of the life and teachings of Jesus, with 
which Polycarp’s oral accounts used to be compared (pp. 31-38), and the 
people of those days knew no other author of these than the son of Zebedee 
(p. 39). This was the only view current until after Irenaeus’ time, and 
this unanimity of opinion concerning the authorship of the Johannine gospel 
helps to explain why so little is extant in the literature of the second century 
concerning the authorship (p. 39). 

7. While we are warranted, on the basis of the Irenaeus testimony, in 
saying that Irenaeus had the fourth gospel in substantially the same form 
in which it has come to us, we are not warranted by that testimony in say- 
ing that the gospel was in existence in its present form at the close of the 
first century. As far as Irenaeus’ testimony can assure us, the Johanno- 
Asian accounts of the life and teachings of Jesus at the time of Polycarp 
were in the form of separate and brief narratives, or booklets (pp. 35-37). 
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Lest this conclusion should leave indefinite the meaning which it gives 
for the Johannine questions as a whole, I venture to suggest the general 
Johannine hypothesis to which it leads. Its most important elements are 
the following: 

1. John did not write a single and complete account of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. Perhaps he was never inclined to do so. He did, how- 
ever, in connection with his ministry in Asia, either write short accounts, or, 
perhaps still more probably, allow some one of his disciples to write such 
accounts of what he used to say to the people. These accounts were fre- 
quently short sermons founded on the life and work of Jesus. As such, they 
were not intended to be mere history but rather interpretations of Jesus, 
sometimes in allegorical form, for the people to whom John spoke. 

2. Those written sermons, or booklets, were treasured up even before the 
death of John, but, naturally, they came to be prized more highly after his 
death. The apparent references to the fourth gospel in the literature up 
to the time of Justin may reflect the existence of these booklets and indicate 
the place which they possessed for the Christians who knew them, who 
were probably a considerable portion of the Christians of Asia, at least. 
In this form they were not thought of as a gospel. 

3. Somewhere about the middle of the second century, some one— 
Polycarp is perhaps as naturally thought of as anyone—conceived the idea 
of combining such of these sermons as were suitable to the purpose into a 
gospel which would present aspects of the life and teaching of Jesus supple- 
mentary to the aspects of his life and teaching portrayed in the gospels 
already in circulation. This editorial work was performed and the book 
duly published. 

4. This gospel, thus produced out of material which was already recog- 
nized as John’s and needing no explanation of its origin, was at once 
accepted and soon took its place with those which had received their current 
form much earlier. “If we had all the correspondence of the time and notes 
of all the oral news which then passed among the Christians, we should 
probably find some reference to such a course of events for the De es 
writings. As conditions were, such material was too unimportant ‘and too 
little thought of to warrant its preservation. This acceptance and use of 
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the Johannine gospel naturally occurred first in Asia. In view of Irenaeus’ 
close relationship with Asia, a copy went to him promptly, and he accepted 
it without hesitation as the connected form of the gospel which he had heard 
from Polycarp and the collection of the Johannine writings which he had 
known in his youth. If the gospel was published about the time of the 
death of Polycarp, at his suggestion, and, on the part of those who carried 
out his wish, as a memorial treasury, perhaps, of the Johannine tradition 
which no one else so directly preserved, it would have reached Irenaeus 
while he was still a young man. In that case, he would have felt the least 
possible cause for giving any special attention to the detailed events through 
which the gospel arose or for hesitating to use it as John’s gospel. Through- 
out the Christian world it was soon recognized as the written form of the 
story of Jesus which was already so well known through the oral tradition 
of the presbyters and, in Asia at least, through the booklets out of which it 
had been compiled. 

5. Some of the Johannine sermons were on other subjects than the life 
of Jesus. The first Johannine letter is to be explained from such fragments. 
The second and third may have arisen in this way, but perhaps the proba- 
bility is against this theory. They are more likely to be actual letters from 
John. 

6. The Apocalypse, like all other apocalypses, is a pseudonymous work. 
Its author availed himself of the fame of John in Asia and perhaps made 
use of some of the Johannine material. He published his work in Rome, 
or at least in the West, about the middle of the second century, perhaps 
under cover of the appearance of the gospel. Under these conditions, 
together with the hospitable apocalyptic atmosphere of the time, its ready 
acceptance in the West but much slower acceptance in the East was a 
natural phenomenon. By the time Justin wrote his Dialogue it had gained 
sufficient recognition in the West to be referred to as corroborative testimony 
(chap. 81). Irenaeus, like others of his time in the West, accepted the 
book without hesitation. 
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PREFACE 


This treatise aims to trace historically the development of the idea of 
the resurrection from its origin in the Old Testament, through Jewish and 
Christian literature, to the end of the first quarter of the fourth century. 
The precise theme is the resurrection of Jesus and of men as held in the 
ante-Nicene period. To discover this, the extant literature of this period 
has been carefully studied and investigated. The volumes in the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library have been read, and passages pertaining to the 
resurrection studied in critical editions of the Fathers. The material is so 
grouped and treated that the story of the resurrection may be readily fol- 
lowed through the various stages. The aim of the author has been not 
merely to set forth the different historical strata in the idea of the resurrection, 
but also to deal with influences and inferences, in the hope that through 
this extensive study in early Christian literature suggestions may have been 
given for a more intensive study of the question of the resurrection in the 
New Testament and of the facts pertaining to the resurrection of Jesus. 
The author wishes to acknowledge special obligation to Professor Ernest 
D. Burton, of the University of Chicago, for generous help and inspiration. 
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CHAPTER I 
JEWISH AND GREEK LITERATURE 


This essay aims to trace the idea of the resurrection, both of Jesus and 
of men, as held in the ante-Nicene period. The literature of the period 
has been carefully studied with a view of ascertaining what men thought 
about the resurrection and what doctrines they held concerning it. The 
problem is confined mainly to a discussion of the precise nature and charac- 
ter of the resurrection. The distinction between the resurrection and 
the larger subject of the future life—to which belongs the conception of 
Hades, judgment, second coming, millennium, future rewards and punish- 
ments, and redemption—is constantly kept in mind. However, all these 
elements of eschatology are often knit up with the resurrection; and so 
far as they present collateral testimony to the resurrection they are brought 
into the discussion. Moreover, in the history of the resurrection-idea, 
especially in the early strata, a constant distinction is made between the 
resurrection of the Jews and that of the Gentiles, and between the resur- 
rection of the righteous and that of the wicked. But this again is not the 
main subject of our study, and is considered only when it throws light and 
shade upon a more vital and intricate problem. The essential purpose of 
the essay is to set forth the nature of that which was supposed to continue 
in the after-life. 

A prerequisite to the study of the resurrection in early Christian litera- 
ture is a knowledge of the New Testament conception. But even this 
does not comprise all the necessary antecedent conditions. The idea of 
the resurrection did not leap into life full-grown, having its first appearance 
in the New Testament; it passed through certain stages and a long period 
of development. There are presuppositions to the New Testament material 
which dare not be overlooked; for the earliest conceptions are genetically 
related to the New Testament teachings, and besides, the literature of pre- 
Christian times exerted a direct influence on post-apostolic times. Inquiry 
must, therefore, be made-into the Old Testament and into later Jewish 
writings, whether Palestinian or Alexandrian. Another very important 
prerequisite is the Graeco-Roman idea of immortality, the influence of 
which was both positive and negative in early Christian literature. The 
Jewish and Greek literature is therefore examined with a view of determin- 
ing the idea or ideas which were held concerning the after-life before, or 
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contemporaneous with, New Testament literature. The matter being 
introductory, the results are succinctly stated. In every document an effort 
is constantly made to discover whether the idea of the nature of that which 
is to rise, was uniformly held; or whether two, three, or even more con- 
ceptions were current. 

The beginnings of a belief in individual resurrection are found in the 
Old Testament in at least two passages. That death is the end of life but 
not the end of existence was, however, the most common position among 
the Hebrews. At death, it was thought, the shades pass to Sheol where 
they continue in a semi-conscious state. Those who have gone thither 
return no more, and none escape it (Job 7:9,10; 10:21,22). In some psalms 
there is a trace of the thought of eternal life in God in the other world (49:15) 
but not of hope for a resurrection. In Psalm 17:15, the phrase, “‘when I 
awake,” does not mean awake from death, but from sleep. There is in 
the Old Testament, for the most part, nothing to look for beyond the grave 
and no hope of a resurrection. 

On the other hand, there arose, in connection with the messianic hopes, 
a belief in the restoration of the nation, in which the dead as well as the 
living Jews were to participate. With this hope the resurrection from 
the dead is logically connected. In its simplest form it was a revival of 
Israel. Many of the religious conceptions which were later appropriated 
to the individual were in the first place altogether national. The resurrec- 
tion was no exception to this general tendency in which the larger unit of 
the nation was gradually displaced by the smaller unit of the individual. 
This appears in those words of Hosea (6:1, 2) in which, in a dramatic 
representation in the form of a soliloquy and of a dialogue between Jehovah 
and the people, the people acknowledge their chastisement to be from God, 
and express the conviction that in a short time he will deliver them and that 
they shall live again under his protection. The same is true of Ezekiel’s 
vision of the Valley of Dry Bones (37:1-14). The passage is not a literal 
prophecy of the resurrection of the individual persons of the nation, 
dead or slain, but of a resurrection of the nation, whose condition is figura- 
tively expressed and even so avowed when it is said that these bones are 
the whole house of Israel. The first mention of an unmistakable individual 
resurrection is in Isa. 26:19, in which a hope in a resurrection from Sheol 
is clearly expressed through a prayer for the resurrection of individuals.* 
The writer looks forward to the setting up of the kingdom in the city of 
strength, whose walls and bulwarks are salvation and whose gates will open 
that the righteous nation may enter (26:1, 2). And since the nation was 

t Cf. 26:14, and see Dillmann-Kittel, Der Prophet Jesaje, ad loc. 
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but few in number the righteous dead shall rise and share the blessedness 
of the regenerate nation. Another definite prophecy of the resurrection 
of the dead is recorded in Dan. 12:2. These words refer to the faithful 
and the apostates of the Maccabean revolt (cf. 11: 32 ff.). The resurrection 
is to be a resurrection of wicked as well as of righteous Israelites, who, in 
the body, are presented before God for judgment. 

Turning to the apocryphal and apocalyptic literature, first to such as is 
of Palestinian origin, we discover that the idea of the resurrection formed a 
very vital part of the thought of later Judaism. The conception bulks larger 
and is more fully developed than in the Old Testament, being bound up 
with the entire system of eschatology. Statements concerning the character 
of the resurrection are often explicit and sometimes satisfactorily discussed. 
The most significant as well as the earliest of these writings was the Book 
of Enoch (Ethiopic). Through it the resurrection became commonplace 
in Jewish theology; and with the early Fathers it had all the weight of a 
canonical book, being sometimes cited as Scripture. ‘There are at least 
two, if not four parts in the Ethiopic Enoch. The so-called ‘‘Similitudes”’ 
(chaps. 37-71), being entirely different from the rest of the book, are com- 
monly assigned to a subsequent author. The resurrection is thus very 
variously conceived in consequence of these different historical layers; and 
the naive as well as the symbolic way of presentation makes interpretation 
extremely difficult. 

In the first part of Enoch the resurrection is conceived to be of all Israel 
save one class of sinners (chap. 22); while in a later section the resurrection 
of the righteous alone is attested (90:33). The well-known ‘‘Similitudes” 
give testimony to a resurrection, either of all mankind or of Israelites only.* 
As to the resurrection act itself and the nature of the resurrection body 
there, too, are naturally marked variations. In the oldest section of the 
book the righteous are raised from Sheol in the body, to enjoy a life of 
material prosperity. The messianic kingdom is to be established on a 
purified earth with Jerusalem as its center (25:5); where its members are 
to eat of the tree of life (25:46), and where nature is to be prolific (10:19). 
The resurrection body of the righteous is thought of as having the same 
organs and functions which a mundane body possesses (cf. 25:46; 10:17), 
being virtually a restoration of the former body. ‘The resurrection of the 
wicked is, however, differently conceived. The one class remain in Sheol 
forever; while the members of the other class are simply transferred on the 
great day of judgment from Sheol to everlasting punishment in Gehenna 

t See Schodde, The Book of Enoch, p. 139, for the one view; R. H. Charles, Book 
of Enoch, p. 139, for the other view. 
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(27:2). Whether the writer thought of the resurrection of the wicked as 
that of disembodied spirits (22:10, 11), or spirits united with bodies so that 
they could be slain (22:13) and visible to the risen righteous (27:3), we are 
unable to surmise. Quite another conception of the resurrection is presented 
in the closing chapters of this Ethiopic Enoch. The center of interest is 
shifted from the material world to the spiritual, and the messianic kingdom 
being of short duration is no longer the goal of the hopes of the righteous. 
Heaven is the goal to which the spirits ascend after the final judgment 
(93:4). ‘‘The righteous dead will be raised (91:10; 92:3) as spirits 
only (103:3, 4) and the portals of the new heaven will be open to them 
(104:2) and they shall joy as the angels (94:4) and become companions 
of the heavenly hosts (94:6) and shine as the stars (94:2).”! The idea of 
the resurrection in this section does not involve the body, but only the 
spirit. In the ‘‘Similitudes,’’ however, the resurrection assumes a firmer 
form and acquires more universal value. ‘‘In those days the earth also 
gives back those who are treasured up within it and Sheol will give back 
that which it owes” (51:1-3). ‘The nature of this resurrection body is such 
that the risen one can eat and sleep (62:14) in the messianic kingdom in 
which the righteous will live forever. The mention of “‘garments of glory 
and light” spoken of in connection with the resurrection body (even if this 
is the correct rendering of a variant text) does not revoke, as some are apt 
to think, the fleshly and materialistic conception of the body. ‘There are 
thus in the Ethiopic Enoch two ideas concerning the character of the resur- 
rection: (1) the resurrection of a material fleshly body; (2) the resurrection 
of the spirit only. 

There is a very gross description of a bodily resurrection in Second Mac- 
cabees. This book surpasses all the earlier writings, not only in the prom- 
inence which it gives to the belief in a resurrection, but also in the enlarged 
form in which this belief is presented. The resurrection is set forth, not 
as a mere opinion, but as a motive and a support for martyrdom. The 
resurrection of the Israelites is to everlasting life (7:9), and their bodies 
are raised in exactly the same form in which they were committed to the 
earth. The writer holds the plainest and most literal conception of the 
resurrection of the body. God will restore the mutilated bodies (7:11; 14: 
46); and even blood relationships will continue (7:29). There is no belief 
in the doctrine of a natural resurrection. Resurrection comes through 
the miraculous exertion of divine power (7:14). The formation of a 
human being in the womb is paralleled by its re-formation after death and 


= Quoted from R. H. Charles, op. cit., p. 265. 
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dissolution (7:22, 23). God’s will and ability to do the former gives courage 
to believe that he will and can do the latter.? 

Turning to the Book of Jubilees we meet again the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the spirit and the idea of simple immortality, already discerned 
in the Ethiopic Enoch. There is no mention of an intermediate abode, 
and surely it cannot be Sheol since that is conceived of as hell (24:3). The 
only statement with reference to the resurrection is in 23:31, in which it is 
asserted that the souls of the righteous enjoy a blessed immortality after 
death. Presumably the soul must enter at death into its final destiny. A 
resurrection of the spirit only, and not of the body, is also asserted in the 
Assumption of Moses (10:3-10). A most striking view of the resurrection 
is recorded in the Apocalypse of Baruch. This book is a composite work, 
contemporaneous with New Testament writers. Baruch is represented 
as asking God what the nature of the resurrection body will be (chap. 49); 
to which answer is made that the body will be restored in exactly the same 
form in which it was buried, with all the defects and deformities, so that 
there may be a common recognition after death (chap. 50). After such 
recognition the body of the righteous will be transformed and will assume 
amore spiritual nature. There will be a series of successive changes until 
the body is adjusted to the new environment (51:3). The body, however, 
will not be so attenuated as to become a nonentity; it will remain a body, 
even though it is spiritually apprehended. Thus in almost the same 
breath the Apocalypse of Baruch presents a material as well as a spiritual 
conception of the risen body.? 

The nature of the resurrection is, therefore, variously conceived of in 
Palestinian-Jewish literature. Three conceptions were current: (1) a 
bodily resurrection in the material sense, clearly indicated (Eth. En.) and 
taught in the most literal terms (II Macc.; Apoc. Bar.); (2) a resurrection 
of the spirit only, or an incorporeal immortality after judgment (Eth. En.; 
Jub.; Ass. Mos.); (3) a resurrection of a transformed body, different from 
the mundane body (Apoc. Bar.). 

A preliminary résumé of the Greek doctrine of the future life is a very 
important prerequisite to the interpretation and presentation of the idea 
of the resurrection in the ante-Nicene period. Early Christianity, as is 


t In II Macc. dévdoracis occurs for the first time in the Greek Bible in the sense 
of resurrection. 

2 Though this book runs somewhat parallel to Paul (I Cor. 15:35-50), it cannot 
be declared that Paul was influenced by it, since the main part of the book and the 
section referred to were written after A.D. 70. Withal the position of Baruch is 
fundamentally different from that of Paul. 
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well known, was developed in the environment of Greek life and thought. 
There is thus an a-priori probability that in the formation of the doctrine 
of the resurrection Greek influences were operative. This influence must 
have been both conscious and unconscious, direct and indirect, positive and 
negative. At the time of the Christian era there were still current among 
the Greeks and the Romans the popular beliefs in the Homeric conceptions 
and the ancient mythologies. The sepulchral inscriptions give conclusive 
evidence of this fact. And since Homer was the bible of the Greeks, and 
since the philosophies were beyond the grasp of the people as a whole, 
it is evident that this must have been the case. Now the Homeric doctrine 
of the after-life is inharmonious and irreconcilable at many places. In 
the main, however, it presents us with a doctrine which seems similar 
to the ancient beliefs of the Hebrews. The Homeric poems teach that 
death is not the end of man, but that something survives. This something 
is not a full, real man, but a kind of ‘‘an attenuated edition of man.” 
The part which survives death is called the soul (Yvx7), but it is entirely 
different from what we understand as soul. It has no psychological rela- 
tion with the rest of man, even while it is in the body. At death it departs 
to Hades, where it continues without consciousness (J/. xxili. 103, 104), 
and without a possibility of return (J/. xxiii. 75, 76). Immortality was 
vouchsafed only to a few favorites of the gods, who were bodily translated 
to the Elysian fields. 

The philosophic view of the future life is, on the other hand, of greater 
moment and more pertinent than the popular thought. There are constant 
allusions in Christian writings to the philosophical views and besides, many 
of the early Christian writers were at one time philosophers and were trained 
in the philosophic systems. The moral philosophies were the religion of 
most of the cultivated people. The foremost of philosophers was Plato— 
decidedly so on the subject of the after-life. He established the doctrine 
of a future life on grounds of reason, independent of tradition. Still he 
had his predecessors who were controlled by a higher idea of the after-life 
than the Homeric conception. The Eleusinian and Orphic mysteries, 
Pythagoras, and Pindar contributed the idea that the soul which survives 
in the other world is soul itself, and no attenuated dead image; that the 
transmigration of souls is necessary; and that the body is a hindrance to 
the soul.? 

Plato teaches very distinctly the idea of the immortality of the soul, to 
which is attached the doctrine of pre-existence and the dogma of metempsy- 
chosis. The soul is incarnated, and after the death of the body a judgment 

1 76 Gua ofua in the Orphic mysteries; see Plato, Cratylus 400. 
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awaits it in an intermediate state where penance and discipline and puri- 
fication are possible. There it remains for a thousand years, after which 
it is again reincarnated; and so continuing to persist in successive bodies 
it is finally delivered from the body and departs into the realm of pure 
being. This goal is, however, reached only by those who have purified 
themselves by philosophy and have freed themselves from every taint of 
the body. The idea of a resurrection of the body is contrary to Platonic 
principles. The entire scheme is to get rid of the body and all of its func- 
tions, not to save it. ‘‘The soul is divine, immortal, intelligible, uniform, 
indissoluble, unchangeable,” but ‘‘the body is mortal’? (Phaedo 80); the 
body is the source of endless trouble, and it hinders the soul from the 
acquisition of knowledge (66); purity is attained only by the separation 
of the soul from the body (67); the body is an impediment, a hindrance, 
and the prison of the soul; heaven is reached only in a bodiless condition, 
in which the soul is free from every taint of the body. The doctrine of 
immortality had reached its highest point in Plato, and all subsequent 
writers who dealt with the future life followed in his footsteps. There is 
one variation, however, and it is utilized by the Fathers, viz., the concep- 
tion of the Stoics, who taught that the soul is corporeal and that it survives 
until the world’s periodic conflagration. They taught that the entire 
universe is in a continuous flux, that periodically everything is reabsorbed 
into Deity, and that the soul subsists until the next reabsorption and 
conflagration. 

Turning to the Romans we find that there is very little that is Roman 
which is not also Greek. There are only two writers who seriously deal 
with the after-life—Cicero and Virgil. Both of these are used in a few of 
the Latin Fathers. Cicero restates the Platonic doctrine, concluding 
that a soul will either have a happy future or will perish with the body 
(Tusc. Disp. i. 38). Virgil gives both the popular view and also his own 
view, the latter being a reflection of the Platonic ideas of an antagonism 
between body and soul (Aeneid vi. 725 ff.). Thus Graeco-Roman thought 
was confined to the immortality of the soul, and consistently so; and the 
resurrection of the body was logically excluded, inasmuch as flesh and 
matter were conceived of as morally weak. 

In the Alexandrian Jewish literature, there is a repetition of the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul. In Alexandria, where the Jewish 
and Greek ideas were welded together, the conception of the after-life 
fell on the Greek rather than on the Jewish side. Nowhere is there an 
attestation of the resurrection of the body. In the Wisdom of Solomon 
the doctrine of an individual immortality beyond the grave is set forth 
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(2:23; 8:17; 15:3). The psychology of the author is dualistic. The soul 
of man is pre-existent, and the body is treated as a mere receptacle (8: 20); 
the body is only an ‘‘earthly tabernacle” for the soul (g:15); the body falls 
to the dust and never rises. This idea is brought out still more clearly 
in Philo, the classic example of Jewish Alexandrian theology. A personal 
immortality is clearly recognized; while a resurrection of the body and a 
judgment and an intermediate abode find no place. At death the soul 
enters into its final state, which at once sets aside the idea of a resurrection. 
His conception of matter, likewise, repudiates any conception of a bodily 
resurrection. ‘Thus it is stated that the body is made out of matter and 
matter is incurably evil; that life in the body is death and death real life; 
that the body is the ‘“‘utterly polluted prison” of the soul (De Migr. Abr. 
II); that it is the corpse which the soul drags with it, the clog which hinders 
the spirit. The writer of Fourth Maccabees, ‘‘a dilettante in philosophics,” 
believing only in a blessed immortality of the soul, thrusts aside any inti- 
mation of a resurrection of the body (13:16; 15:2; 18:23). Thisisthe more 
remarkable since the discourse is founded on II Macc., which takes a very 
literal view of the resurrection. The Slavonic Enoch, or the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, standing in a class by itself, uses a collocation of words 
which do not lend themselves to definite interpretation (22:8-r10). 

Thus Hellenistic Judaism consistently held to a conception of mere 
personal immortality, and is a good illustration of the positive effect of 
Greek thought on the Jewish idea of the resurrection. This conception 
was confined almost exclusively to Alexandria, while the conception of the 
rehabilitation of the body was indigenous to Palestinian soil. This 
latter—the restoration of the former body—had gained wide currency and 
was a common property of the Pharisees and the common people, as is 
evident from Josephus, the New Testament, and the Talmud. Indeed, 
it was the atmosphere in which the Christian idea of the resurrection 
was born. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


In entering upon a study of the New Testament we are mainly inter- 
ested to know whether there is a single view of the nature of the resurrection 
or whether testimony is given to two or even three conceptions. Inasmuch 
as we found through a genetic study of the literature of Judaism that there 
were current, at least, three possible conceptions of the nature of the resur- 
rection, it is meet to inquire whether there is variation of idea in the New 
Testament books also, or uniformity. A careful study of Jesus, of Paul, 
and of the writers of the four gospels furnishes us with the desired informa- 
tion. In general, Jesus says very little—less perhaps than we should have 
expected—on the nature of the resurrection. However, the resurrection is 
affirmed in his reply to the cavil of the Sadducees, and the account is given 
by the three Synoptists (Mark 12:18-27 and parallels). That Mark 
contains the earlier tradition is evident, not merely from the general con- 
clusion to which scholarship has come on the Synoptic problem as a whole, 
but also from the abrupt and uncouth form in which this Markan narrative 
is cast. The Sadducees present what was seemingly an imaginary case, 
and no doubt one of their standing questions—of the effect of levirate 
marriage on the after-life. To this question Jesus makes answer; and in 
his answer there are three aspects which bear, either directly or indirectly, 
on the subject. 

The purport of the question of the Sadducees and the import of Jesus’ 
answer give an implicit testimony. Jesus does not answer the question put 
to him, but deals with the presumption out of which the question sprang. 
Was that presumption the denial of the resurrection of the body, or rather 
the denial of the persistence of life after death ? If only the former, then the 
purpose of the argument of Jesus was simply to indicate to the Sadducees 
that there is a resurrection of the body in the material sense. If, however, 
the presumption of the question was a denial of a spiritual personality after 
death, rather than of a resurrection of the body, then the answer of Jesus has 
pertinency only if directed to this denial. Now a knowledge of the tenets 
of the Sadducees, apart from our immediate passage, reveals the fact that 
they denied not merely the resurrection of the body, but more fundamen- 
tally the soul’s immortality. Josephus’ representation is undoubtedly correct 
when he says that they maintain that the soul perishes with the body 
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(Ant. xviii. 1; War ii. 8:14). This is also in harmony with Acts 23:8, in 
which it is asserted that they deny a world of supermundane spirits. And 
from the very history of the Sadducees one infers that they were wholly 
concerned with materialistic interests, so that spiritual realities had little 
meaning for them. From this standpoint it is therefore evident that 
Jesus must have set himself to the task primarily of showing the continuity 
of life, rather than of arguing the resurrection of a material body. 

After all, Jesus seems to give some hint as to the nature of the resurrec- 
tion in this passage when he says that in the resurrection ‘‘they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage; but are as the angels in heaven.” It is 
evident from this that the future life is not to be one of sense-life, in which 
men exist with the same forms of intercourse occasioned by man’s sensuous 
nature. Jesus repudiates very strongly the idea of the earthly sensuous 
character of the future life. However, the exact nature of the future exist- 
ence of men is not, by this expression, definitely indicated. In the analogy 
of the heavenly state of angels (icity @s ayyeAo év Trois ovpavois) there 
is something a little more tangible, but still nothing absolutely definite. 
Angels, like demons and spirits, are usually conceived of as immaterial 
beings, having a self-conscious, self-directing individuality. Jesus prob- 
ably intended the simile to be taken at its full value. If so, he intended to 
give a distinctly spiritual meaning to the resurrection. Furthermore, it 
is worth noticing that this reply of Jesus tallies with the description in the 
latter part of Ethiopic Enoch, where there is to be a resurrection, but a 
resurrection of the spirit alone; in which the risen righteous are to rejoice 
“fas the angels of heaven” (104:4), being companions of the “‘heavenly 
hosts” (104:6). Hence it is most probable that Jesus intended to deny 
the physical and affirm only the spiritual nature of the after-life. 

The argument which Jesus draws from Scripture, in his answer, has 
reference only to a spiritual resumption of the activities of life after death 
(Mark 12:26, 27). Jesus shows conclusively that the view of the Sadducees 
is inconsistent with the very Scripture to which they hold. If God, he argues, 
is really the God of the patriarchs, then they are in fellowship with him, 
and that fellowship cannot be broken by death; it is continuous, and con- 
sequently life must be continuous. Commentators often have made the 
argument to hinge on the use of the present instead of the past tense in the 
words, ‘‘I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob,” thereby showing that the patriarchs who were buried centuries 
before Moses must still have been living when God spoke these words to him. 
But the argument for the survival of human personality strikes deeper, 
for it is inferred from the nature of God himself. Those who are morally 
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and religiously bound up with him mow are in a life-giving and eternal 
fellowship with him; he who lives for God and with God lives forever. In 
this aspect of Jesus’ answer to the Sadducees there is no support of the idea 
of a restitution of the body; but only of a survival of the spirit after death and 
of a blessed fellowship with God. The term ‘‘resurrection” has acquired, 
in the thought of Jesus, the content of immortality. No room is even left 
for an awakening of the soul from an intermediate abode and its transference 
therefrom to another place, where some kind of a body will be given to it. 
Jesus tacitly assumed that the resurrection begins with death and that the 
patriarchs were living the resurrection life fully and completely. There is 
no room for a point of time in the history of the after-life when a soul will 
be united with its former body and live a completer life. 

The other teachings of Jesus are in perfect harmony with his answer to 
the Sadducees. In the Fourth Gospel, in a stratum coming probably from 
the hand of John himself,’ is an expression which is in absolute harmony 
with the Synoptists. Jesus says to Mary who had the current conception 
of the resurrection, ‘‘I am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth on 
me, though he die, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth on 
me shall never die” (John 11: 25, 26): meaning thereby that he is the source 
and embodiment of the resurrection, and that he who gives himself up 
to him will survive after death. The argument is parallel to that of the 
Synoptics—the only change being a substitution of Jesus for God. In the 
Synoptics, Jesus says in substance, He who lives in God and for God lives 
forever; in the Gospel of John, he says, He who lives in me and for me lives 
forever. On the other hand, there are a few references, not directly to the 
resurrection, but to some phase of the after-life which seem to imply a bodily 
resurrection; but a critical study of each passage invariably leads to the 
foregone conclusion. Jesus spoke of eating and drinking in the future 
kingdom of God (Luke 13:29); but the terms are used figuratively ‘‘to 
express a blissful enjoyment in fellowship with others.’”’ Our Lord’s words 
about Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom and the rich man in Hades occur in 
a parable, and, being incidental rather than vital to the central purpose of 
the parable, cannot be charged with doctrinal meaning (Luke 16:19-31). 
The apocalyptic passages attributed to Jesus are colored by ideas which 
were current and operative during the period of gospel-making. The 
“Great Apocalypse” (Mark, chap. 13 and parallels) is of a composite 
character and presents conflicting views. It may safely be assumed that 
this apocalypse was not spoken by Christ in the form in which it appears in 
our present gospels; but that it is a Christian adaptation of an original 

t See Wendt, The Gospel according to St. John, 153-58. 
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Jewish work written during the trouble preceding the fall of Jerusalem, 
or a report of Jesus’ words colored by Jewish ideas.t Furthermore, what 
Jesus taught concerning the future state of men, he also predicted concerning 
himself. To rise again after three days was a Hebraistic way of saying in 
a short time (cf. Hos. 6:2); and by this expression Jesus simply conveyed 
the idea that immediately after his death he would continue to live as a 
self-directing personality. In short, Jesus read into the Jewish resurrection 
—a term which was forced upon his lips—nothing more than the survival 
and continuance of human personality on its spiritual side. 

In turning from the teachings of Jesus to the writings of Paul, we are 
confronted with another conception of the resurrection, which is seemingly 
different—though not vitally so—from that of Jesus. Few conceptions 
received such elaborate treatment at the hands of Paul as that of the resur- 
rection. His whole interest in eschatology is centered in the resurrection. 
Yet in spite of all this elaboration and emphasis, there is perhaps no province 
in which more room is left for the raising of perplexing questions. The 
two classic passages on the subject of the resurrection are I Cor., chap. 15 
and II Cor., chap. 5; in the former of these the subject is systematically 
discussed. In Corinth the resurrection was questioned and denied by some 
Christians. The opposition to the idea was undoubtedly due to a Hellen- 
istic dualism indigenous to Corinth itself. The portrayal in Acts of the 
opposition to the resurrection encountered at Athens is also in a measure 
applicable to Corinth. The Corinthians must have misconceived the 
nature of the resurrection body, and presumably overemphasized the mate- 
rialistic conception, which caused certain ones to deny it altogether. 

The resurrection of Jesus, in the thought of Paul, was significant in its 
relation both to justification and to the resurrection of believers. For him 
the resurrection of Jesus was the miracle par excellence, and the proof of 
his divine mission. If Christ, he says, is not raised then all faith is in vain 
and we are still in our sins; Christ was raised for our justification (I Cor. 
15:16-18). The resurrection of Jesus is also a sure pledge of our own 
resurrection; and the hope of our resurrection rests on the assured fact of 
Christ’s resurrection. The apostle draws a close analogy between the 
resurrection of Jesus and that of men. The resurrection of both is either 
affirmed or denied, so that what is true of the one must also be true of the 
other. If men do not rise then Christ did not rise, and vice versa. There 
is also no difference between the resurrection bodies of either, save that 
Jesus is the first-fruit. Inasmuch as the first-fruit is like the harvest, it 

t This view has the support of such authorities as Weizsacker, Wendt, H. J. Holtz- 
mann, Baldensperger, Bousset, Charles, and others. 
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thus follows that whatever Paul conceived to be the nature of the resurrec- 
tion of the one, he must also have held with reference to the other. 

The nature of the resurrection body of Jesus is not explicitly described, 
nevertheless its nature can easily be inferred. The empty tomb was to 
Paul a secondary matter and of second-hand information, if, indeed, he 
knew of it at all. Christ had appeared to him in his risen form and that 
appearance gave him the conception which he expressed in the phrase a 
“spiritual body.’’ In the catalogue of appearances (I Cor. 15:1-15) there 
is nothing to give one the impression that the resurrection of Jesus was a 
revivification of his former body; but an opposite impression is rather 
formed. Paul says nothing of a body which could be touched and handled, 
and which bore the marks of a crucifixion. He is silent with reference to all 
this, not because he does not like to think about it, but because he never 
saw anything of the kind. The risen Jesus which he saw was not clothed 
in his former earthly body. And, in addition, Paul’s language describing 
the resurrection of Jesus does not contain the phrase ‘“‘resurrection of the 
body,” but the expression “‘resurrection of the dead,” meaning thereby 
a resurrection from the under-world. 

Paul’s conception of the resurrection body is brought out more com- 
prehensively, however, in his general treatment of the future resurrection 
of men. We are interested to know what he thought was both the nature 
and the origin of this resurrection body. The two ideas are inseparable and 
not systematically stated, and accordingly there has been room for various 
and conflicting opinions. In the first place, it is obvious that he teaches 
that the resurrection body is to be different from this present earthly body. 
The material substance of the mundane life can have no place in the life 
beyond the grave. It is distinctly stated that “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God” (I Cor. 15:50). The word ‘“‘flesh” is not 
used in an ethical sense; but, in connection with the word ‘‘blood,”’ refers 
to an animal body (cf. also I Cor. 15:39). As we are we cannot inherit 
eternal life; since it is not the material properties of our body which endure 
forever; for they are subject to corruption and dissolution. In contrast 
with the present body the resurrection body is ‘‘spiritual,” “heavenly,” 
“eternal,” and ‘“‘not made with hands.” The apostle recognizes variations 
and different forms of bodily life. ‘‘All flesh is not the same flesh; but 
there is one flesh of men, and another flesh of beasts, and another of birds, 
and another of fishes” (I Cor. 15:39). Then he continues by asserting that 
similar variations run through the heavenly bodies. In addition those living 
at the Parousia will meet the Lord, not with their earthly bodies, but with 
bodies that have been changed (I Thess. 4:17; I Cor. 15:51-54; II Cor. 5:4). 
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Paul’s characteristic way of defining the future state is by the term 
“spiritual body” (c@pa zvevpatuoyv); and this is original with him. Con- 
sequently in finding the meaning of the expression, no appeal can be made 
to classical or pre-Pauline literature, but reliance must be placed solely on 
Paul himself. On the surface, the expression seems self-contradictory; 
which may be due to the fact that in the term are crystallized two distinct 
ideas. It seems evident that the expression ‘‘spiritual body” has reference 
to an organism controlled by the Spirit or spirit—the two ideas being 
interchangeable—and also that the organism thus controlled is other than 
pure spirit. In contrast with the psychical body which is animated by the 
sensuous and perishable life as its determining element, the spiritual body 
will be animated by the supersensuous and imperishable life which the 
Spirit imparts and sustains. 

This spiritual or resurrection body, he asserts, does not develop out of 
the former mundane body, save perhaps in the case of those still living 
at the Parousia (cf. I Cor. 15:51-54; II Cor. 5:4). The analogy of the seed 
and the plant is purely analogical, and must not be unduly pressed. Asa 
scientific fact seed and plant stand in a genetic relationship. The seed— 
for in it is the germ of life—when placed in its proper environment produces 
the plant. But Paul did not use this illustration to set forth a principle of 
spiritual biology. He simply reflects the Hebrew idea respecting the sov- 
ereign power of God. ‘‘God giveth it a body according as he willeth” 
(xabws 7GeAnoev). ‘‘The aorist tense denotes the final act of God’s will 
determining the constitution of nature.’’ All changes in history and life, 
according to the Hebrews, were the direct work of God, apart from second- 
ary causes. No theory as to the origin of the new body can be found in 
this analogy. Paul did not teach that there is a seed in the old body, or the 
old body is itself the seed, out of which the new body genetically grows and 
develops; neither did he teach the metamorphosis of an earthly body into a 
heavenly. 

The real origin of the resurrection body is attributed to the direct act 
of God, who “‘willeth” to give each soul a body at the time of the Parousia. 
In II Cor. 5:1-11 it is clearly indicated that when death ensues the souls 
will be left ‘‘naked,” that is, bodiless; but that proleptically they already 
possess a body in heaven—‘‘a house not made with hands”—with which 
they will be ‘‘clothed upon” on the resurrection day.‘ While the origin 


t There are some scholars (e. g., Reuss, Holtzmann, Pfieiderer, Cone, Clemen, 
Schmiedel, etc.) who interpret this passage quite differently, asserting that, in the 
interval between I and II Cor., Paul changed his view on the resurrection. 
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of the resurrection body is usually referred to the fiat of God, it is also 
sometimes spoken of as the work of the Spirit which dwells in the believer 
which Spirit gathers to itself such elements that it will finally form a new 
organism. In other words, the new life in the believer will have the power 
to create and assimilate an organism conforming to the new conditions. 
It seems that when Paul is controlled by the ethical, rather than the eschato- 
logical, side he prefers to speak of the genesis of the spiritual body in this 
way (cf. also Rom. 8:11).? 

Since this spiritual body, as we have seen, is neither this present mundane 
form, nor a metamorphosis or volatilization of it, but a new organism 
imparted either indirectly by the new life working in the believer, or directly 
by God, it yet remains to ask what exactly is the nature of this organism. 
It is, after all, a body, an organism, and not equivalent merely to a spirit. 
It is perfectly adapted to the spirit’s activity under the new conditions. It 
is ethereal, subtle, sublimated, having, probably, some of the properties 
of what we call matter. We may not have a term in our scientific nomen- 
clature of things material and things spiritual whereby we can designate 
in exact terms the nature of this resurrection body which Paul chooses to 
call a “‘spiritual body.” 

Does Paul’s conception differ from that of Jesus? It does, no doubt, 
in appearance and at first sight, but not in reality. There is really no 
vital difference between the two conceptions. Jesus said nothing of a 
spiritual body which is to be given at some time to the soul, or which the 
new life creates for itself; although this may not be altogether excluded 
from his thought. Both, however, agree in this, that they put the em- 
phasis on the continuity of life on its spiritual side. Resurrection to 
both meant, not the rehabilitation of the flesh, but the permanent release 
from it. 

In turning to the Gospel writers we meet another idea of the resurrection. 
In general, they portray a resurrection of the body in which the former 
substance is reanimated and the former life lived. This seems to be the 
prevailing conception of the risen body of Jesus as they describe it, although 
it is by no means consistently held. In fact, some resurrection narra- 
tives, particularly those imbedded in the earliest strata, imply a spiritual 
body such as Paul has described; while others, especially those appearing 
in the later gospels, set forth in bold relief a material conception of the 
risen body; and, indeed, in some of the accounts the material and the 
spiritual conceptions overlap. 


t Kennedy, Charles, and others interpret also I Cor. 15:42-49 in accordance with 
this view. 
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Thus in the lost conclusion of Mark'—preserved in Matt. 28:8-10, 
16-19—there is described a resurrection appearance of a body which is 
purely spiritual. The disciples, it is narrated, were gathered together on 
a mount, and all at once Jesus appeared and spoke to them. Like Paul’s, 
this description of the risen Christ is characterized by an absence of the 
grotesque and the materialistic conceptions of eating and handling. On 
the other hand, an unmistakable bodily presence of Jesus is manifested in 
the later traditions, especially that which has been preserved in Luke and 
John. Here the risen Jesus is represented as sitting down to meat, taking 
bread and blessing it, and giving it to his disciples. It is even stated that 
he took a piece of broiled fish and ate it in their presence (Luke 24:42, 43). 
The material and fleshly conception of the risen Lord comes out still more 
strikingly in the fact that he showed the prints in his hands and feet, and 
that he bade his disciples handle and touch him (Luke 24:39, 40; John 
20:27). Therisen Jesus, to indicate that his appearance was in his former 
body, is represented as saying: “‘Handle me and see; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as ye behold me having” (Luke 24:39). In some of the nar- 
ratives even a third phenomenon presents itself. Here Jesus instantaneously 
transports himself from place to place, passes through closed doors, is 
impalpable, and yet, withal, displays his wounds and challenges those present 
to touch him (John 20:19-23, 26-29). Two ill-according elements are 
manifestly present—the one predicating a material organism, the other a 
spiritual. Such incongruity is undoubtedly the result of two traditions, 
or two conceptions of the risen body, which were not, and, in fact, could 
not be, reconciled. Hence the overlapping of the two ideas—the one repre- 
sented in its purity by Paul, and the other seen in its final development in 
the extra-canonical gospels. The appendix to the Gospel of John portrays 
with a great deal more consistency a material body than the rest of the 
gospel. Jesus is described as building a fire, preparing a meal, and sitting 
down to eat with his disciples (John 21:1-14). 

In the narrative of the empty sepulcher the conception of a reinstate- 
ment, if not a resuscitation, of the former body is obvious. The tomb is 
found empty on the morning of the third day, the stone is rolled away, and 
an angel or angels announce that Christ is no longer in the grave but risen. 
Inharmonious as it is, even Mark and Matthew, who suggest only a spirit- 
ual body in the appearances, record the tradition of the open grave. There 
is a consistency between an empty tomb and a realistic corporeal risen 
body, but an inconsistency between an empty tomb and a spiritual body. 

t For a discussion of this, see E. J. Goodspeed, “‘The Lost Conclusion of Mark,” 
American Journal of Theology, Vol. 1X, pp. 484-90 (1905). 
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In Luke and John the realism is brought out still more vividly, in the fact 
that the tomb is entered and that the linen clothes in which Jesus was 
wrapped are seen. Therefore, even though the gospels give traces of the 
two ideas, of a spiritual and a material resurrection of Jesus, nevertheless 
the latter remains the predominant and prevailing type, especially so in 
John and Luke. 

The remaining New Testament books make no contribution to the 
nature of the resurrection thus far discussed. With the exception of the 
Johannine writings and the Epistle to the Hebrews, a resurrection of the 
body is explicitly avowed or tacitly assumed. In the Johannine writings 
there seems to be an attestation of a spiritual as well as a mechanical 
and bodily conception; while in Hebrews it is uncertain whether the resur- 
rection is a resurrection of the spirit or a resurrection of the body. 

The extra-canonical gospels, which exerted a direct and indirect influ- 
ence upon the Fathers, adhere consistently to a resuscitation of a mundane 
body. In the Gospel according to the Hebrews the account of the empty 
tomb and the post-resurrection life of Jesus is set forth more vividly and 
realistically than it was in any of the canonical gospels. The same holds 
true of the Gospel of Peter; only here the body of Jesus assumes some 
kind of a transcendental form, reaching from earth to heaven, and even 
beyond heaven. 

There is thus in the New Testament literature a confirmation of two 
sharply defined conceptions of the nature of the resurrection body: (r) the 
one is a bodily resurrection in the material sense, most clearly attested in 
the resurrection narratives of Luke and John; (2) the other is a purely spirit- 
ual resurrection, and a permanent release from the flesh, clearly attested by 
Jesus and Paul. In a further analysis of the latter conception of a purely 
spiritual resurrection two ideas are also distinguishable: (a) the one is a 
resurrection of the ‘‘naked” soul, which will be clothed upon with a 
heavenly body, taught by Paul; (0) the other is the continued life of the 
soul beyond the grave without the addition of a heavenly body at some 
period in the after-life, taught by Jesus. 
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THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 


Having described the various Jewish and New Testament ideas of the 
resurrection, let us now turn to trace the development of thought in the 
ante-Nicene Christian literature. Here we are interested to know how 
the resurrection was approached; how Scripture was interpreted and used; 
and what arguments were employed in substantiation of the ideas that were 
held. Then we also wish to know what place the resurrection held in each 
particular writer and what purpose it served—whether it was a fundamental 
or a secondary consideration, and whether it was purely theological and 
apologetic. But especially do we desire to know what the precise character 
of the resurrection in each case was—whether the term ‘‘resurrection” was 
equivalent to personal immortality; whether there was a risen body, and 
if so, whether it was the former body, or a different body; and again, whether 
a writer held to one idea consistently, or whether two or even more ideas were 
sometimes overlaid or welded together. 

Clement! of Rome stands out as the first among the apostolic Fathers. 
His epistle to the Corinthians is the only Christian monument of the first 
century not included in the New Testament canon. His discussion of the 
resurrection is very singular, and yet also very simple (chaps. 24-27). He 
affirms that God will effect a resurrection in the case of man as he has done 
in the case of Jesus. God has given an assurance of the resurrection from 
the very works of nature. Day comes forth from the grave of the night, 
and out of the decayed seed comes forth the plant and the fruit. But the 
unique analogy is that of the phoenix. This bird is the only one of its 
kind and lives for five hundred years, after which it enters into a coffin, 
which it has built, and dies; and ‘‘as the flesh rotteth, a certain worm is 
engendered which is nurtured from the moisture of the dead creature, and 
putteth forth wings;” and so the new creature completes a cycle of another 
five hundred years. But in addition to this marvelous sign of a resurrec- 
tion, there is also the testimony from Scripture, in which God has given us 
the promise of a resurrection (Ps. 3:6; 23:4; Job 19:26). 

It is evident that the characteristic argument of Clement for the resurrec- 
tion is the argument from analogy. For this he is undoubtedly indebted in 
part to Paul; for he uses both the illustration of the seed (24:4, 5), and the 


t No effort is made to be strictly chronological; similar ideas and influences have 


been often grouped together. 
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expression the “‘first-fruit.”” To this he adds two original analogies: one in 
reference to day and night, the other in reference to the phoenix.’ This bird 
had been mentioned in literature before, but Clement is the first Christian 
who both uses the story and applies it to the resurrection. The second argu- 
ment is the argument from the Old Testament. He finds the promise of the 
resurréction in two passages in the Old Testament, which, as a matter of 
fact—correctly interpreted—do not, in the least, refer to a resurrection. It 
is also important to observe the constant stress which the writer lays on 
divine providence and power through which alone the resurrection can be 
accomplished (cf. 24:1, 5; 26:1; 27:1-3). At the same time he teaches 
that there is a resurrection of those only ‘who have served him with holiness 
in the assurance of a good faith.” 

What now is the precise nature of the resurrection body as conceived 
by Clement? Since he makes use of the fifteenth chapter of Paul’s first 
letter to the Corinthians, it might naturally be inferred that he conceived 
the risen body to be a spiritual one; but in spite of Pauline allusions and 
expressions, he seems to have misunderstood Paul entirely. A resurrection 
of the material body is consistently maintained throughout Clement’s 
epistle. The analogy of the seed may not be conclusive evidence, but it 
is interesting to note that the purpose of the analogy is different from Paul’s. 
In Paul’s epistle the illustration of the seed is primarily used to show the 
sovereign power of God; and it is distinctly said that the body that is raised 
is not that which is buried, nor of the same kind; while in Clement’s the 
main purpose of the illustration is to show that out of the decay of the seed 
comes forth the plant and the fruit. This is also more evident in the repre- 
sentation of the symbol of the phoenix, wherein the new creature arises out 
of the decaying and dissolving body of the old creature; and singularly 
enough, the new body is exactly like the old—with flesh and blood. In 
a passage from Job, he states more clearly still his position with reference 
to the character of the resurrection. As quoted by Clement it reads, ‘“‘And 
thou shalt raise this my flesh which hath endured all these things.’’* Here 
he seems to imply an actual restoration of the flesh in the after-life. It is 
not simply ‘“‘the flesh” of which he speaks but ‘‘this my flesh.” More 
significant still, the word “flesh” does not, in this passage, occur in the 
Septuagint;? and it is probable that the change is due to Clement himself. 
The resurrection is thus a resurrection of the flesh—a material organism— 
and not a resurrection in the Pauline sense. 

t Clemens Romanus 26:3, quoted, in the main, from Job 19:26: kal dvacrijoets 
THY capxa you TAUTHY Thy dvavTA\HTaTay Tav’TA TaYTA. 

2 A reads g@ua, but 8 and B read dépua. 
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Similarly the resurrection of Jesus is suggested as having also been in the 
physical form. Clement refers to the fact that the apostles became fully 
assured of the resurrection of Jesus (42:3), but says nothing, in this con- 
nection, of the nature of that resurrection. However, when Christ is called 
the ‘‘first-fruit” of the resurrection the implication demands that his must 
have been like that of the harvest; that is, like the resurrection of men, 
whose resurrection is described. 

Ignatius‘ constantly refers to the resurrection without exhaustively treat- 
ing the subject in any particular passage. His epistle to the Smyrneans, 
however, presents the most material and the most interesting matter. But the 
idea of the resurrection bulks larger in his thought than the space which he 
gives to it would indicate. It was with him as with Paul the all-important 
fact in the life of Jesus. Ignatius, as distinguished from Clement who 
dealt only with the resurrection of men, deals with the resurrection of 
Jesus almost exclusively. The importance attached to the resurrection 
is indicated in Smyr. 1:2, where he asserts that the purpose of the crucifixion 
was to bring about the resurrection, so that God might raise up an ensign 
to gather in all the nations.” 

The appeal of Ignatius, in the setting forth of the resurrection, is to a 
historical fact, and to the consequences and inconsistencies which follow 
if that fact is denied. The fact, of course, which he has in mind is the 
resurrection of the actual flesh of Jesus. It must be borne in mind also 
that his whole purpose in dealing with the resurrection is to repudiate 
Docetism, which denied the reality of the flesh. The Docetists did not 
deny a spiritual resurrection, but a corporeal resurrection. The watch- 
word against Docetism was “‘truly”’ (é4A76@s), which is used with reference 
to the resurrection in Tral. 9:2, Magn. chap. 11, Smyr. chap. 2. To the 
same category belong those stereotyped phrases describing Christ’s career 
—the birth, the passion, the resurrection—which later found their way 
into the Apostles’ Creed. He who denies the reality and resurrection of 
the flesh of Christ forfeits his own immortality (Smyr. 5:2), is unreal and 
visionary (Smyr. 2), and makes the Eucharist ineffective (Smyr. 6:2). 
Indeed, Ignatius is the first writer indicating a relation between the resur- 
rection of Christ’s flesh and the Eucharist. 


« Interpreted from the shorter Greek form. The longer Greek form is a later 
expansion. For a characteristic treatment of the resurrection in this later form. see 
iralo: 


2 dpy ctoonuov. Cf. Isa. 49:22; 62:10, where LXX reads alpew otoonuoy to 
describe the raising of Jehovah’s standard in Jerusalem, about which men should 
rally from all parts of the earth. 
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The precise character of this risen body and the source which influenced 
Ignatius is set forth in Smyr., chap. 3; ‘‘ For I know and believe that he was 
[is] in the flesh even after the resurrection. And when he came to Peter 
and his company, he said to them, Lay hold and handle me, and see that 
Iam not a demon without body [incorporeal spirit]. And straightway they 
touched him and they believed, being joined unto his flesh and his blood. 
.. .. And after his resurrection he ate with them and drank with them 
as one in the flesh, though spiritually he was united with the Father.’ 
Ignatius teaches, through the use of the present participle (évra), that 
Jesus while in heaven is in the flesh, even at the time of his writing; he knows 
and believes this. Incarnation he held continued to persist, not merely 
after the resurrection, but also after the ascension. This implies that 
the pre-ascension and the post-ascension body of the risen Christ were the 
same. The evangelists give the reader the general impression that the 
risen body of Christ assumed a spiritual form at the ascension. This, 
as we have seen in the former chapter, is undoubtedly due to incongruous 
elements in the narrative: the one a tradition which predicates a spiritual 
body, the other a belief in a material body. But in Ignatius only one idea 
is held, and that consistently. The account of the post-resurrection experi- 
ence in Smyr., 3 plainly conveysa reference to the incident in Luke 24: 36 ff. 
The words, however, by which it is described are so decidedly different 
that another source is suggested which doubtless is the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews.?, The emphasis is vigorously laid on a fleshly resurrection. 
Incorporeal spirit (dapoviov dowparov), in spite of Origen’s interpretation 
as referring to some subtle substance, is taken by Ignatius to refer to a 
gross material organism. In Luke 36:40 the wounds are not touched, 
but in Smyr., chap. 3, they are touched, and the strongest possible expression 
is chosen to express the closeness of contact (kpa@evres). That which is 
touched is flesh and blood, i.e., the corporeal part of man. Jesus is also 
represented as eating and drinking with his disciples as one in the flesh 
(@s oapxuxés). The drinking is a new feature, and may have been inserted 
to give added force to what might be characterized as a resuscitated body. 

t'Eyo yap kal pera Thy avdoraciy év capkl adroy oida kal mistedw bvTa. Kal bTe 
apos mept Ilérpov HAGev, En abrots: Ad Bere, Wnagdyoaré pe Kal Were, STe ovK eiul Srapd- 
viv dowpyatov. Kal evOds adrod HWavTo kal érlatevoay, Kpabévtes TH capkl avTod Kal TO 


WVEUMATL. . 2. . peTa O€ THY dvdorac.y cuvépayev avTots Kal cuvémlEy WS TAPKLKOS, KalmrEp 
TVEVLATLKOS NYWMEVOS TO TaTpl. 

2 Eusebius (H. £. III. 36:11) confesses that he does not know from what source 
this incident was taken; Jerome (Vir. Jil. 16), states that it was taken from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews; Origen (De Prin., Preface 8) quotes it as taken from the 
Tlérpov kypuypa. 
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Ignatius also uses the expression ‘‘he raised himself” (Smyr., chap. 2), 
which is a decided advance upon New Testament doctrine. In the New 
Testament, Christ is always said to be raised by the Father, but in this 
epistle he is conceived of as rising by his self-power and will. However, 
this idea is not consistently held;! for in the same epistle the doctrine is 
stated in the scriptural way (Smyr. 7:1; cf. Tral. 9:2). Again, as is the 
resurrection of Jesus so is also the resurrection of men (Tral.g:2). Itisan 
honorable thing to keep the flesh holy, since it belongs to the Lord (Poly. 
5:2); and if it is the Lord’s, then it will not be destroyed but will rise again. 

The characteristic features of Ignatius’ thought about the resurrection 
are: (1) the constant insistence on a resurrection of the flesh in a gross 
material form, even to the extent of asserting that Jesus is still in the flesh 
after the ascension, and that he had been actually touched; (2) the validity 
of the Eucharist if the resurrection of the flesh is true, but its invalidity 
if the resurrection is merely spiritual; (3) the doctrine that Jesus raised 
himself; (4) a strenuous opposition to Docetism with reference to the idea 
of the flesh and the resurrection; (5) the dependence on the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews. 

Polycarp, in his epistle to the Philippians, makes not a few allusions 
to New Testament passages bearing on the subject of the resurrection. 
Scripture is used and quoted in a formal way, and those familiar passages 
on the resurrection, in Acts and the epistles, are not woven into the texture 
of his thought; nevertheless, the New Testament and its truth are referred 
to as ‘‘the oracles of the Lord” (ra Adyta Tod Kvpiov, 7:1), in the words: 
“And whosoever shall pervert the oracles of the Lord to his own lust and 
say there is neither resurrection nor judgment, that man is the first-born of 
Satan.’’ The same Docetic teachers—who believe in the resurrection of the 
spirit, but not in that of the body—whom Ignatius attacked are here referred 
to. Hence the expressions in which Polycarp conveys his strong protest 
must have reference to the resurrection of some kind of a body, presumably 
a material organism. 

In the document known as the Martyrdom of Polycarp the resurrection 
of the material body is maintained for martyrs, which is described as a 
‘‘resurrection unto eternal life both of soul and body.” 

Barnabas furnishes us only with fragmentary references on the resurrec- 
tion. In regard to Jesus he says that he rose, manifested himself, and 
ascended on the same day (15:9):? ‘‘ Wherefore also we keep the eighth 


t The change was felt by later readers and transcribers, so that an interpolater 
substituted avéorn for advéornoev éauTév. 


2 The punctuation of Dressel puts the ascension on another day. 
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day for rejoicing in the which also Jesus arose from the dead, and having 
been manifested ascended into heaven.”’ The order of events and the 
ascension on the same day as the resurrection is in harmony with the Gospel 
of Peter, but there is no hint that this gospel was used or exerted any influ- 
ence. Nothing is said bearing on the nature of the risen body. In 5:6 
it is stated that ‘‘he himself endured that he might destroy death and show 
forth the resurrection of the dead, for that he must needs be manifested in 
the flesh.”” The manifestation of Jesus in the flesh has reference to his 
incarnation, and does not give us any clue to his conception of the nature 
of the resurrection body. 

The Didache, Papias, and the Elders approach the resurrection more 
or less from the standpoint of messianism and the apocalyptic ideas. In 
all of them there is a very realistic and gross conception of the risen body, 
both of Jesus and of men, during a millennium reign. In the Didache 
resurrection, judgment, and the second coming are bound together in one 
act. The Lord will come in the clouds, the heavens will be rent, the trumpets 
will blow, and the dead saints will arise (16:6-8). The writings of Papias 
are no longer extant, and we must rely on fragments of his writings and 
scanty notices of his theological opinions in other writers. It is said by 
Jerome that he promulgated the Jewish tradition of a millennium, and by 
others that he thought that after the resurrection the Lord would reign in 
the flesh with the saints (Vir. //. 18). ‘‘Viands are among the sources 
of delight in the resurrection,” and ‘‘the kingdom of heaven consists in 
the enjoyment of certain material foods.” The righteous who are to share 
in this millennium enjoy a wealth of food of all kinds, which is described 
fully by Irenaeus in the famous passage that speaks of the prolific fruitful- 
ness of the vine and the wheat (Iren. V. 33, 34). Whether Papias also held 
another idea of the resurrection—a resurrection of the spirit or a spiritual 
body—which would come at the end of this millennium, we have no data to 
know. In the Testimony of the Elders, preserved by Irenaeus, there is a 
gradation of rewards for the righteous, and, at least, two if not all three 
classes enjoy material rewards in the after-life (Iren. V. 36). Those who 
inhabit the city, the New Jerusalem on earth, will of course live an earthly 
life; those who enjoy the delights of Paradise will be bodily translated there; 
those who go to heaven might be supposed to assume another form, but 
this again is not the final goal and final resurrection; for it is asserted that 
those who are translated to Paradise merely remain there until the end of 
all things. As to the nature of the final resurrection which must logically 
conclude the millennium era we can give no definite answer. 

In the so-called Second Epistle of Clement, or the earliest homily, the 
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resurrection is approached from a consideration of the nature and impor- 
tance of the flesh. Although there is only one passage which directly deals 
with the resurrection, nevertheless the idea of the fleshly resurrection of 
men is set forth in more realistic terms than in any of the writers thus far 
examined. In g:1-5 we read: ‘‘And let not any one of you say that this 
flesh is not judged neither riseth again. Understand ye. In what were 
ye saved? In what did ye recover your sight ? if ye were not in this flesh. 
We ought therefore to guard the flesh as a temple of God: for in like manner 
as ye were called in the flesh, ye shall come also in the flesh. If Christ 
the Lord who saved us, being first spirit, then became flesh, and so called 
us, in like manner also shall we in this flesh receive our reward.” This 
is an unmistakably clear statement, the argument of which was directed 
against those who denied a bodily resurrection, presumably an incipient 
Gnosticism (cf. 8, 14, 16). The body which rises has not merely the same 
kind of substance which the earthly body possesses, but it is the very identical 
substance (airy 7 odpé). There are two arguments set forth for this kind 
of a resurrection. A person shall be judged in the flesh and will receive 
recompense in the flesh in the same manner in which he was called. This 
idea of the resurrection of the flesh—for the purpose of judgment and 
rewards—is set forth in this ancient homily for the first time. The flesh 
is also a temple of God, and therefore must be guarded and kept pure. He 
calls it the holy flesh (7 odp€ ayvj) (8:4). Here may be an allusion to 
Paul (I Cor. 6:14, 19); but in the case of Paul the attention is directed to 
the fact that we carry in our bodies the Spirit of God, which, becoming a 
temple of God, should be kept pure and undefiled. In this homily, however, 
the reason for keeping the body pure is because it will rise again. Christ 
had put the emphasis on the inner life, stating that the life which is in God 
and for God is eternal. Clement II lays stress on the flesh and states that 
the flesh will have an eternal life provided it is kept pure. We shall rise 
in the flesh because of the singular fact that Christ was first spirit, and that 
when he came to save us he assumed flesh. These arguments became 
dominant later on; and in the passage quoted is expressed the underlying 
thought which was taken up by later writers and developed with great 
completeness. 

The Shepherd of Hermas approaches the resurrection from the same 
standpoint, and it is not surprising that this should have been the case, 
since it came “‘ex eadem communione ac societate.’’ In Sim. V. 7, 1 f., we 
read as follows: ‘‘Keep thy flesh pure and undefiled, that the spirit which 
dwelleth in it may bear witness to it and thy flesh may be justified. See 
that it never enter into thy heart that this flesh of thine is perishable 
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and so thou abuse it in some defilement. [For] if thou defile thy flesh, 
thou shalt defile the Holy Spirit also, but if thou defile the spirit, thou shalt 
not live.”! Flesh is not perishable, and its survival after death is a basis 
for morality. Hermas also teaches that the flesh which survives the spirit 
unblamably shall have a place of sojourn, in order that it may not lose 
the reward of its service (Sim. V. 6, 7). 

In the apostolic Fathers the idea of the resurrection, though meagerly 
treated, is nevertheless of great significance. With the exception of Bar- 
nabas and those treatises which deal with the millennium, there is a decided 
uniformity as to what the nature of the resurrection body shall be. The 
Pauline conception, in spite of Pauline allusions and references, falls into 
disfavor; and a bodily resurrection in the material sense, with reference 
both to Jesus and to men, is either tacitly assumed or avowedly expressed. 
In the effort to oppose Docetism the reality of the flesh of Christ—both of 
his earthly career and, significantly, also of his heavenly state—is asserted. 
Dependence is shown, in at least one instance, upon an extra-canonical 
gospel; and some of the theological and apologetic arguments, so pronounced 
in subsequent writers, are set forth in an incipient form. 

t This is according to the Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn text, which reads: éay 


dé pudvys 7d wredua, od Shon. Lightfoot’s text is still more suggestive for our purpose, 
reading 7a odpxa, instead of 7d mvevya. 
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In the early apologists the doctrine of the resurrection is more fully 
developed, and the ideas concerning it are more comprehensively stated, 
than they were in the apostolic Fathers. A few single treatises were 
written on the subject, and many original arguments were used. Justin 
Martyr being the foremost, if not the first, among the apologists, largely 
leads and pioneers the way. He deals with the resurrection both of Jesus 
and of men, both in the A pologies and in the Dialogue with Trypho. Speak- 
ing first of the resurrection of Jesus, it does not, in his thought, hold the same 
place as the second coming, the virgin birth, and the crucifixion; even 
though the significance attributed to it lies in the fact that it sets forth his 
glory and makes certain his second coming. Nevertheless, Justin makes 
reference to the story imbedded in Matt. 28:11-15; viz., that the disciples 
stole the body of Jesus and then declared his resurrection, and adds that the 
Jews proclaimed this ‘“‘godless doctrine” throughout the world (Dia. 108). 
He also repeats the tradition of the evangelists in regard to the post- 
resurrection life of Jesus, and understands it in the same way in which it 
was portrayed by John and Luke. Jesus was buried at eventide and rose 
again on the third day (Dia. 97, 100)—“‘‘the third day” being here 
mentioned for the first time outside the gospels.t_ After the resurrection he 
lived with his disciples, assured them that his passion and death were fore- 
told, and sang hymns with them (Dia. 106); in variation from the gospels, 
he asserts that when the disciples were convinced, by Jesus, of his resurrec- 
tion, ‘‘they went into all the world, and taught these truths” (Dia. 53). 

His idea of the resurrection of men can be approached best by presenting 
his whole conception of the after-life, since in his thinking the resurrection 
is knit up with his entire eschatology. There are two marked features in 
his eschatology: the one is the millennium, the other the resurrection; and 
the two are indissolubly bound together. Death he defines as the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body. ‘‘Man does not live always, and the soul 
is not forever conjoined with the body, since, whenever this harmony 
must be broken up, the soul leaves the body, and man exists no longer” 
(Dia. 6). The soul neither perishes with the body nor suffers dissolution 

t Cf. also Aristides, A pol. II, where the description runs thus: ‘‘He died, was 
buried, and they say that after three days he arose and ascended to heaven.” 
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and yet, souls are not naturally immortal (Dia. 5). The soul, he states, is 
not life, but has life, which life may be extinguished; nevertheless it is God’s 
will that souls should not die, but be kept intact. If death would be the 
end then it would be ‘‘a piece of unlooked-for luck’’ (€pyaov) to all the 
wicked (A pol. I. 18). The soul at death does not directly go to heaven or 
hell, as the heretics teach (Dia. 80); but it enters an intermediate place, 
where all common mortals remain until the resurrection (Dia. 5). He 
repeatedly and emphatically states that these souls in Hades are still 
endowed with sensation (A pol. I. 20; Dia.57). Greek life, literature, and 
mythology point to this fact (A pol. I. 18). However, this state of sensa- 
tion in which the righteous experience joy and the unrighteous pain is not 
the end and goal of the future life. 

Justin accepted the idea of the millennium, and inserted it bodily into 
his system of thought. This millennium kingdom is established at Christ’s 
second coming, and is preceded by the resurrection of dead Christians, 
prophets, and pious Jews. It is known as the first or “‘holy resurrection” 
(ayia dvdoracis, Dia. 113), differentiated from the general or ‘‘eternal 
resurrection” (aidva dvdoracis, Dia. 81). During this time the New 
Jerusalem will be built; and there will be physical enjoyments, in which 
Christ will eat and drink with the members of his kingdom. At the close 
of the thousand years of Christ’s reign upon the earth the second act of the 
great drama of the resurrection is expected. This resurrection is intended 
for all men, without exception (Dia. 81), and is designed primarily for 
judgment; through which such recompense is made that the just ascend into 
heaven and the wicked descend into a hell of fire (A pol. II. 1, 2; Dia. 130). 
In form and nature the two acts of the resurrection do not differ from each 
other. The life after the second resurrection is simply a continuance of 
the life of the millennium. There is no indication that the resurrection of 
the one is that of the body, and the other that of the spirit; nor that the 
second resurrection is of a spiritual body, while the former was a material 
body. In fact, Justin nowhere desires his readers to form the impression 
that the resurrection body in the millennium state is different from that 
of the post-millennium state. 

What then is the precise nature of this resurrection body? It is to be 
noted that the term ‘“‘resurrection of the flesh” (capxds davacrracis) comes to 
light here for the first time. The term “rising of the flesh’ had been 
used before, but not ‘‘resurrection of the flesh.” However, the expres- 
sion occurs only once in Justin (Dia. 80). As a rule he prefers the biblical 
expression, ‘‘resurrection from the dead.”’ But at no point is one left in 
doubt as to what kind of a resurrection is meant. The body rises with the 
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same form and substance, with the same component parts and members 
from the grave, as it possessed while alive. ‘‘We expect to receive again 
our own bodies, though they be dead and cast into the earth, for we main- 
tain that with God nothing is impossible.”! It is asserted, with reference 
to the wicked, that their bodies will unite again with their spirits, and 
undergo everlasting punishment (A fol. I. 8); and with reference to the 
righteous, that there will be a perfect identity between the deceased and risen 
body—the only difference being that mutilated bodies will rise with their 
limbs restored (A pol. I. 8). There will also be in the resurrection body a 
discontinuance of the sexual functions (based on Luke 20:29-34), and 
an exemption from pain (Dia. 69,121). In Apol. I. 19, Justin tries to meet 
an objection which has been made, or which, at least, he feels might be 
made, viz., that it is impossible that the bodies of men which have been 
dissolved should rise again with the same form and substance. This he 
answers by referring to the miraculous power of life and growth issuing 
from a human seed. The analogy, however, of the human seed is not an 
analogy of the process of the resurrection, but is used only to indicate the 
power of God, and the credibility of a bodily resurrection. The resur- 
rection seems incredible to one merely because he has never seen it, just 
as the growth of a man out of a human germ would seem incredible were 
it not a commonplace. 

Justin bodily repeats and formally adheres to Christian tradition in 
his treatment of the resurrection, which he indissolubly binds up with the 
millennium. He himself states that the resurrection of the flesh and the 
thousand years’ reign belong only to a certain class—those who are thor- 
oughly orthodox (6p80yvwpoves kata mdvta Xpiotiavot, Dia. 80). He makes 
no attempt to interpret either Jesus or Paul on the resurrection, but 
simply falls back on Jewish and Christian apocalypses and on Christian 
tradition for his ideas of the resurrection. Neither is he carried away by the 
Platonic conceptions of immortality. He thoroughly knows the position 
of Plato and states it (Dia. 1), but only to refute it. His theology is very 
much colored with the philosophic conceptions, especially with reference 
to God and the Logos; and yet, notwithstanding, he sets over against it 
the grossest and most materialistic conception of the after-life and the 
resurrection body, which, in fact, is in direct opposition to Hellenistic ideas, 
and which ill accords with his otherwise Platonic conceptions. 

The treatise entitled ‘“‘On the Resurrection,”? attributed to Justin, but 

t Apol. 1.18: ol kal Tad vexpodmeva Kal els ynv BadNbueva radi drodknperdar EauT ay 
odpata mpocdoxGuev, ddvvatov pndev elvar Oem NéyorTes. 


2 Ilept dvacracews. 
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wrongly so, may be treated in this connection. At least, it belongs not 
far after Justin.! This pseudonymous writing is more Platonic and more 
ascetic than the authentic works of Justin. The entire treatise is devoted 
to an exposition of the resurrection, and is of the highest value for our 
purpose. It is the first attempt to set forth the resurrection of the flesh 
in an orderly manner. It is an apologetic against the heathen denial of 
the resurrection, and indirectly a polemic against Gnostic tenets. The 
arguments of the opponents are stated and then refuted one by one. In 
one passage attention is drawn to the fact that the argument is “secular 
and physical,” not scriptural (5),? while the reason assigned for adopting 
this line of argument is to meet the opponents of the resurrection on their own 
ground; and, in fact, this is what the treatise mostly undertakes to do. 
The purpose as stated is twofold: first, to solve the things which seem insol- 
uble to those who deny the resurrection of the flesh; and secondly, to demon- 
strate, in an orderly manner, that the flesh will partake of salvation (2). 
The writer shows, in the first place, that the body will rise entire— 
with all its former members and organs, which, however, will not all per- 
form the same functions as they performed in the earthly body. There 
are even cases in this life in which that is true; for he writes, ‘‘ Let not, then, 
those that are unbelieving marvel, if in the world to come he do away with 
those acts of our fleshly members which even sometimes in this present 
life are abolished” (3). The resurrection body, however, will be perfect 
and entire without any bodily defects. One of the purposes for which Jesus 
performed miracles of healing was to induce the belief that in the resurrec- 
tion the flesh shall rise entire. ‘‘For if on earth he healed the sicknesses of 
the flesh, and made the body whole, much more will he do this in the 
resurrection, so that the flesh shall rise perfect and entire”’ (4). 
Furthermore, God is competent to raise this earthly body. The heathen 
believe that all things are possible to their gods, and if they believe so, 
Christians have much more reason to believe this with reference to their 
God. Besides, that the first man was created, that men are generated from 
a human seed, that cases of resurrection have actually happened—all 
these are proofs that God has the power to bring about a universal resur- 
rection (5). The resurrection is also consistent with the opinion of the 
philosophers: with Plato, who says that all things are made from matter 
by God; with Epicurus, who asserts that all things are made from the atom 
and the void; and with the Stoics, who declare that all things are made out 
t “‘Tarf somit fiir sehr wahrscheinlich resp. fiir fast gewiss gelten, dass unsere 
Schrift bereits vor 180 existirte.”’—Harnack, Gesch, altchrist. Litt., II, 1, p. 509. 
2 These references are to chaps. in pseudo-Justin, De Resurrectione. 
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of the four elements. ‘‘There are some doctrines acknowledged by them 
all in common, one of which is that neither can anything be produced from 
what is not in being, nor anything be destroyed or dissolved into what has 
not any being, and that the elements exist indestructible out of which all 
things are generated. And this being so, the regeneration of the flesh will, 
according to all these philosophies, appear to be possible” (6). The 
flesh in God’s sight is also a precious possession, as is evident from its. 
creation (7). It is not the flesh alone that sins, as is asserted by the oppo- 
nents of the resurrection; but both body and soul sin together. And if 
it should really be true that flesh is sinful, then there is this undeniable 
fact that the Savior came to save flesh; so that in either case flesh must be 
valuable in God’s sight, and being valuable, he must raise it (8). 

In the concluding chapters, preserved only in fragments, the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh is set forth in its clearest light. This resurrection is proved 
both from Christ’s miracles of raising and his own resurrection. The 
former is manifested in the following passage: 


If he had no need of the flesh, why did he heal it? And what is most forcible 
of all, he raised the dead. Why? Was it not to show what the resurrection should 
be? How then did he raise the dead? Their souls or their bodies? Mani- 
festly both. If the resurrection were only spiritual, it was requisite that he, in 
raising the dead, should show that body lying apart by itself, and the soul lying 
apart by itself. But now he did not do so, but raised the body, confirming in it. 
the promise of life (9). 


The latter, that is, the proof from Christ’s own resurrection is described 
in the following words: 


Why did he rise in the flesh in which he suffered, unless to show the resurrection 
of the flesh? And wishing to confirm this, when his disciples did not know 
whether to believe he had truly risen in the body, and were looking upon him and 
doubting, he said to them, “‘ Ye have not yet faith; see that it is I;’’ and he let them 
handle him, and showed them the prints of the nails in his hands. And when 
they were by every kind of proof persuaded that it was himself and in the body,. 
they asked him to eat with them, that they might thus still more accurately ascer- 
tain that he had in verity risen bodily; and he did eat honey-comb and fish. And 
when he had thus shown them that there is truly a resurrection of the flesh, wishing 
to show them this also, that it is not impossible for flesh to ascend into heaven 
(as he had said that our dwelling-place is in heaven), “‘he was taken up into 
heaven while they beheld,’’ as he was in the flesh (9). 


In this quotation the bodily resurrection of Jesus is portrayed with 
greater reality than in our canonical gospels. The description seems. 
to accord in some respects with the Gospel according to the Hebrews; for 
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in that gospel, as in this treatise, it is stated that the disciples actually 
touched the risen Lord. The ascension in the flesh reminds us of Ignatius, 
on whom there may have been a tacit dependence. The concluding frag- 
ment states the resurrection of the flesh also very realistically. 


The resurrection is a resurrection of the flesh which died. For the spirit 
dies not; the soul is in the body, and without a soul it cannot live. The body, when 
the soul forsakes it, is not. For the body is the house of the soul; and the soul 
the house of the spirit. These three, in all those who cherish a sincere hope and 
unquestioning faith in God, will be saved.* 


Herein it is explicitly stated that the resurrection is a resurrection, not 
merely of the flesh, but of the very “‘flesh which died.” 

In summing up the views set forth by pseudo-Justin, it may be noted: 
(x) that there is to be a real resurrection of the flesh, and accordingly 
various terms—the resurrection of the flesh, salvation of the flesh, regen- 
eration of the flesh, promise of the flesh—are used to express this idea; 
(2) that the resurrection of Jesus was of a material body—a person capable 
of being touched, who ate and in the flesh ascended into heaven; (3) that 
the arguments, because they are determined, in method and content, 
by the opponents of the resurrection, are apologetic and _ theological 
rather than scriptural; (4) that in the use of the post-resurrection narratives 
of Jesus there is apparently felt the influence of an extra-canonical gospel 
—the Gospel according to the Hebrews; (5) that no use is made of the 
Pauline teaching on the resurrection, or of the teachings of Jesus, save 
to the effect that in the resurrection body certain functions are annulled. 

Athenagoras wrote a treatise On the Resurrection of the Dead,? in which 
he sets forth the doctrine of the resurrection of the body in a still more 
logical scheme than pseudo-Justin. The opponents against which the 
treatise was directed are the heathen. Like pseudo-Justin, Athenagoras 
also divides his work into two parts: in the first, or negative part, he answers 
certain objections offered by those who oppose the doctrine of the resur- 
rection; and in the second, or positive part, he instructs and confirms 
Christians in their belief in the doctrine. In the first part, he shows that the 
objectors have no reason to doubt that the bodies of men will be restored. 
He refutes both underlying objections, viz., that God is neither able nor will- 
ing to call the dead back to life. And if God, he continues, is unable to accom- 

t De Resurrectione (10): ’Avdotacls éore Tod memTwxéros capktov: mvetua yap ov 
minre. wwuxh év cduarl éoriv, od ff 5é d&vxov- cGua, PuxFs drodemovens, ovK erry, 
olkos yap TO oGua Wuxfs, mvevuaros 5€ Wuxy oikos. Ta Tpla dé radta rots édrlda eld- 
Kpivh kal wlotw ddidkpitov év TE Dew Exovorv cwOHoeTAL. 
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plish the resurrection, then he must be deficient either in knowledge or in 
power. But either position is absurd; for God knows, yea, he must know, 
“both the members entire and the particles of which they consist, and 
whither each of the dissolved particles passes, and what part of the elements 
has received that which is dissolved.” Neither can he be ignorant of 
the method by which bodies may be recalled to life (2). Moreover, God’s 
power is also sufficient for the raising of dead bodies. The God who 
created them must also be able to restore them; a fact which he maintains 
to hold true, whether we think of the first formation of bodies and their 
elements, or the formation through pro-generation. Even the parts of 
human bodies which are taken into animals can be separated and restored 
by God (3). Disbelievers object, saying that human elements, eaten and 
absorbed by animals or human beings, cannot be separated (4). To this 
he answers by saying that for each living thing God has provided suitable 
food, and that only what is suitable becomes a part of the body through 
the process of digestion, while whatever is unsuitable is rejected (5,6). In 
chap. 7, a new line of argument is introduced, and the objections are met 
on a higher plane. The resurrection body will be somewhat different 
from the present, throwing aside its corruptibility, its needs, and its material 
functions and conditions (cf. Apol. 31). Hence no foreign element can 
become a necessary part of that true body which shall rise. The objectors 
to the resurrection draw a conclusion from potters and artificers, who are 
unable to renew their work when once destroyed; but Athenagoras points 
out that there is no basis for an objection in this analogy, since “‘what is 
impossible with man is possible with God” (9). That God does not 
wish to raise the dead—the second underlying objection—is likewise unten- 
able. The resurrection of men is not an injustice to angels (voyrat ducers); 
nor do inanimate or irrational beings, who do not share in the same resur- 
rection, sustain any wrong; nor is injustice done to the man who is raised, 
‘“‘for he consists of soul and body and he suffers no wrong as to either soul 
or body;” ‘‘nor can one say that it is a work unworthy of God to raise up 
and bring together again a body which has been dissolved” (10). 

In the second part of the discussion four arguments are adduced in 
support of the resurrection of men: (1) The final cause of man’s creation. 
Man was not created for the sake of another being, but that he might be 
a perpetual beholder of divine wisdom. ‘The creature who has in himself 
the image of his Creator partakes of an intelligent life, and, having become 
a spectator of God’s grandeur and wisdom manifested in all things, con- 

t All references, unless otherwise indicated, are to the above-mentioned work, 
On the Resurrection of the Dead. 
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tinues always in the contemplation of these; and for this purpose the resur- 
rection of the body and the soul is established (12, 13). (2) Consideration 
of man’s nature, who is the end of rational life, and who consequently must 
have a perpetual existence. Man is composed of an immortal soul, and a 
body fitted to itin creation. Both are active in life and there is one harmony 
and community of experience in this world. Hence the end of these two 
must be the same, and since there is one common end of the being thus 
compounded the resurrection is a necessary inference. If the entire nature 
of man does not continue, then everything is in vain—body and soul, under- 
standing and insight, righteousness and virtue, everything joyous and beauti- 
ful (14-17). (3) The necessity of divine judgment, in body and soul, from 
the providence and justice of God. Deeds are wrought in union of body 
and soul, and it would be unjust to reward or punish only one. If there 
is no resurrection then there is no providence, and no reward of good or 
evil. It would be unjust to reward or punish the soul alone when the body 
was a partaker of good and bad deeds. Again, the virtues and vices of 
man cannot be thought of as existing in an unembodied soul. Even the 
ten commandments (especially four, six, and seven) are designed both for 
body and soul, and the soul alone is not to be held responsible (18-23). 
(4) The ultimate end of man’s being, not to be attained onearth. Every- 
thing has its particular end and, in accordance with this principle, man also 
has his particular end. Freedom from pain cannot be the final goal for 
man, nor can it consist in the enjoyment of things which nourish or delight 
the body, nor in the abundance of pleasure, nor in the happiness of soul 
separated from body. Since then man’s end cannot be attained on earth, 
it must be attained hereafter in a state where body and soul are again united 
(24, 25). 

As to the nature of the resurrection body, Athenagoras bears testimony 
to a few distinguishable, if not distinct conceptions. There is, in the first 
place, the reiterating conception that, in the resurrection, the same souls 
are given to the same bodies, and that the bodies which have moulded 
away and have been dissolved and reduced to nothing will be reconstructed. 
“The resurrection of dissolved bodies”! is a very common expression. 
The resurrection body is to be exactly like the mundane body, absolutely 
identical with it in the material parts and particles which compose it. What 
has reverted to nature through the natural processes of dissolution will 
again be reinstated. No matter where the elements have gone, and into 
what they have been converted, they will, at the appointed time, be brought 
back by the power and will of God to their former place in the body (2-6). 

19 TOY SiadvbévTwy cwudTwr avdoTacts. 
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And it is frankly admitted that the elements which constitute the body 
can be assimilated into animals, but not into the tissues of human bodies; 
so that there can be no serious objection to the view that our present bodies 
can be restored in substance and form (6). On the other hand, the idea 
of a body, in the resurrection, different from the present one is repeatedly 
emphasized in clear and unmistakable terms. The resurrection body 
will throw aside its corruptibility and also bring about other changes; 
so that identity of material between the two bodies is unthinkable. It is 
stated that neither the blood contributes anything to life, i.e., the resurrec- 
tion life; nor does the phlegm, nor the bile, nor the breath (7); that the 
constant change of the body proves, first, that it cannot be determined 
what the real body is, and, secondly, that the resurrection is simply one 
more link—the last—in a “‘hierarchy’”’ of changes. There is a constant 
change in the flesh and the fat as well as the humors, in time of health and 
more often in time of sickness, a gradual change from a human seed to a 
living being, a continual change in age, appearance, and size, and finally, 
another change at the time of the resurrection process (7,12, 17). ‘‘For the 
resurrection is a species of change and the last of all, and a change for the 
better of what still remains in existence at that time” (12). This change is so 
radically conceived that in one place the author even compares the risen 
body to a heavenly spirit (A pol. 31). That which rises, however, is not 
mere spirit, but body or flesh, so changed that the term ‘‘heavenly spirit” 
is used to describe it. It is flesh, not pure spirit; and yet it is not flesh, 
that is, it is changed and transformed flesh. Such must be the meaning 
of the following passage: 


We are persuaded that when we are removed from the present life we shall 
live another life, better than the present one, a heavenly, not earthly (since we 
shall abide near God, and with God, free from all changes and suffering in the soul, 
not as flesh, even though we shall have flesh, but as heavenly spirit), or falling 
with the rest, a worse one and in fire.? 


Athenagoras presents a very interesting phenomenon. He sets forth, 
on the one hand, a resurrection of the body in the material sense—setting 
it forth so literally as to explain how the very dissolved particles will all be 
reinstated in the risen body; and, on the other hand, he depicts the nature 
of the resurrection body, in language and description which well-nigh 


t Apol. 31: mwemelopeda Tov évraida dmaddayévtes Blov Blov erepov BiwcerOar, dpel- 
vova #) kata Tov évOdde Kal érovpdvior, odk érlyerov (ws ay pera Geod Kal ody Deg axduvels 
kal dmaets Thy Wuxny, odX ws odpKes, KAY Exwper, GAN’ ws ovpdviov mvedua, mevodpmEr), 7 
cvykatramlarovtes Tots Novtrots xelpova Kal dia mupds. 
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approach the Pauline conception. We labor in vain to find a synthesis 
between these two conceptions. The only solution for this incongruity 
lies in his eclecticism. It has been said that he was the first of eclectics. 
In his theology there is an unmistakable trace of the Platonic and the 
Peripatetic combined with Christian elements; so that, with reference to 
the resurrection, we naturally expect to find divergent views. In fact, 
he holds to the idea of recollections, one of the Platonic arguments used in 
substantiation of the soul’s immortality. His eclectic spirit caused him also 
to employ Pauline conceptions and ideas, which ill accord with the current 
and traditional conceptions of the resurrection. He knew Paul and alludes 
to the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians in several instances. Funda- 
mentally, however, Athenagoras held to the resurrection of the flesh, which, 
because of his eclecticism, is often overlaid by other ideas of a resurrection. 

Theophilus of Antioch makes a few references to the resurrection. 
He believes in the resurrection of the body, evidently in the material sense. 
He says nothing of the relation of the resurrection body to the mundane 
body. His interest is in the fact of the resurrection rather than in a discus- 
sion of itsnature. The resurrection, he argues, is in no wise unreasonable, 
and those who do not believe in it now will nevertheless believe when the 
resurrection shall have taken place. Again, God is able to bring about 
a resurrection, evinced by the fact that if he first brought man into being 
out of nothing and since then every human being out of a small seed into 
life, he is also able to remake him in the resurrection (Awtol.1.8,13). ‘“‘And 
can you not believe that the God who made you is also able to make you 
afterwards.” The real ground, however, for the resurrection is in two 
considerations: first, the testimony from analogy, and, secondly, the testi- 
mony from the Sacred Scripture (Old Testament). The unbelieving 
say, Show me one who has been raised from the dead, that seeing I may 
believe. To this Theophilus replies that the heathen believe in the con- 
tinued life of Hercules and Aesculapius, but if we should tell of such a case 
they would be incredulous. Then he continues to present his arguments 
from analogy in proof of the resurrection. He points to the different 
seasons, day and night, seeds and fruits: a seed of wheat, for example, 
or of the other grains, when it is cast into the earth first dies and rots 
away, then is raised and becomes a stalk of corn. The heavenly bodies, 
likewise, show forth a resurrection: there is the ‘‘resurrection of the moon,” 
which “‘wanes and dies and rises again.’ Then there is a resurrection 
going on in man himself: it often happens that through sickness one loses 
his flesh and his strength, but through God’s power he is again restored 
to his former state (I.14). Finally, he lays still more stress upon prophetic 
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Scripture, in which all things were foretold and among them the resur- 
rection of the body. 

The resurrection of which Theophilus speaks is a general resurrection 
of allmen. The nature and form of the resurrection body is not described, 
but it is tacitly assumed that it is a bodily resurrection in the material sense. 
At least, that is what the unbelievers to whom he wrote understood by it, since 
they asked for the restoration of a man that they might believe. The 
analogies seem to point in the same direction; so also the expression ‘‘raise 
thy flesh immortal with thy soul” (I. 7). The idea of the nature of the 
resurrection is taken from Christian tradition, with little reference to the 
New Testament. There are no traces of the Pauline doctrine—although 
the analogies may have been suggested by his analogy of the seed—and 
no references to the resurrection of Jesus. 

The extant fragments of Melito, bishop of Sardis, furnish us with 
a few rhetorical phrases on the resurrection of Jesus expressing the current 
conception. ‘The expression, ‘‘he rose from the dead,” or, ‘‘the place 
of the dead,” is very common. ‘Thus it is said, ‘“‘he arose from the dead 
and ascended to the heights of the heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father” (On Passion). References are also made to his resurrec- 
tion, descent into Hades, his ascension, and session at the right hand, and 
to the relief of prisoners in Hades. ‘‘He arose from the place of the dead 
and raised up men from the earth—from the grave below—to the heights 
of heaven” (On Faith). Jesus rose in a bodily form; and his body did 
not even suffer dissolution (On Passion). Again, the collocation of words 
in regard to the post-resurrection life of Jesus are such as have always 
been associated with a fleshly resurrection. Melito does not draw his 
conception from any particular portion of Scripture, but adheres rather 
to Christian tradition. He also tries to show that the coming of Christ 
was necessary for our resurrection. 

Tatian in his Oration to the Greeks imparts, more or less indirectly, 
a unique conception of the resurrection. He approaches it altogether 
from a philosophical, or rather a psychological point of view; and indeed 
his doctrine of the soul is anomalous. The resurrection doctrine is worked 
out from the existing relation of body, soul, and spirit, and the relation 
sustained by these three to God. Man, he says, consists of three parts 
flesh, soul, and spirit. The flesh is that which incloses the soul, is equiv- 
alent to body, and is the property of men, but not of God and demons 
(15). Spirit is of three grades; first, there is the spirit pervading matter, 
secondly, the spirit assimilated to the soul, and thirdly, the divine spirit 
apart from its works (4). There are in man thus two kinds of spirits, the 
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one which is common to all matter, and the divine spirit or the Holy Spirit. 
Another name for the natural spirit in man is soul, and soul is material, 
so that in the trichotomy of man soul is equivalent to natural spirit (vev- 
uata vrA.Kd). Natural spirits are material though not fleshly. Soul is 
nothing else but a label given to the material spirit in man. Demons 
are spoken of as material creatures (12). Their structure may be desig- 
nated as spiritual, but, in reality, they are like fire and air, which are the 
reflections of matter (15). Hence the soul or material spirit is an ethereal 
substance like air or fire. But not all spirits are material, or rather not 
everything spiritual is material. God is a spirit, and he is immaterial; 
the soul is a spirit but material, since it is created. There is also a spirit 
superior to matter, greater than the soul (7), the representative of God, his 
image, his spirit (13, 15), which dwells or, at least, can dwell in man, which 
might be termed the Holy Spirit. 

Out of this psychology of Tatian arose his conception of the resur- 
rection. ‘The argument in one place runs as follows: God is incorrupt- 
ible, man partakes of God, therefore man is incorruptible (7). But, on the 
other hand, Tatian teaches more than simple personal immortality; and 
his argument is exceedingly complex at those points in which he suggests 
a resurrection of the body as well as the soul. Soul, or material spirit, 
is the bond connecting God’s spirit, pure and undefiled, with the flesh. 
Now unless the soul or material spirit is in relationship with the immaterial 
spirit or Holy Spirit, the soul will pass into eternal dissolution, and the 
body or the flesh as well; since the soul is the bond between them. If, on 
the other hand, the soul or material spirit acquires the knowledge of God 
it dies not, although for a time it be dissolved (13). Again, he teaches 
that the soul, or material spirit is interwoven with the body or flesh and 
manifests itself through the body. ‘‘Neither could it [the soul] appear 
by itself without the body, nor does the flesh rise again without the soul” (15). 

Tatian has no room for an intermediate place, and yet souls at death 
do not immediately pass to their final abode. Souls—remembering that 
they are material—as well as bodies are dissolved, but both will rise again. 
He speaks of a double death for the soul in the case of those who know not 
God. There isa resurrection of bodies after the consummation of all things, 
not a return of certain cycles as the Stoics teach, but a “‘resurrection once 
for all;’ and the purpose of this resurrection is to pass judgment upon 
men (6). The resurrection of the former physical bodies is also vividly 
stated in the following passage: 

Even though fire destroy all traces of my flesh, the world receives the vaporized 
matter; and though dispersed through rivers and seas, or torn in pieces by wild 
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beasts, I am laid up in the storehouses of a wealthy Lord. And, although the 
poor and the godless know not what is stored up, yet God the sovereign, when he 
pleases, will restore the substance that is visible to him alone to its pristine con- 
dition (6). 

Tatian does not undertake to prove anything from prophecy, neither 
does he fall back on the teachings of either Jesus or Paul or any of the 
New Testament books to substantiate the resurrection. He devotes a 
relatively large part to a consideration of it, but it is mostly indirectly, and 
approached through his peculiar psychology. He does not mention the 
resurrection of Jesus, neither his second coming, nor a millennium; and 
has no place for Hades. 

The apologists took great pains in setting forth the Christian article 
of the resurrection of the flesh, which was so offensive to Graeco-Roman 
culture. Only in a few cases did they compromise with their opponents; 
as a rule, they were driven to the opposite extreme, and the influence of 
Hellenism was purely negative. With the exception of Tatian, they all 
prove the resurrection of the flesh in about the same manner. The value 
of their labors is twofold: (1) they set forth the resurrection in clear and 
unmistakable terms; (2) they brought into existence an array of argumen- 
tative material. 
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CHAPTER Vv 
THE GNOSTICS 


Gnosticism deserves an important place in a discussion of the resur- 
rection in the ante-Nicene period. In the first place, a knowledge of 
Gnostic tenets concerning the resurrection is a necessary introduction to 
Irenaeus and Tertullian; and in the second place, Gnosticism itself is a 
phase of Christian history, and as such it deserves attention, too. Gnosti- 
cism is simply an acute Hellenization of Christianity. With reference to 
the resurrection Gnostic tenets are most significant. It was the idea of 
the resurrection, as much as anything else, which divided the early church 
into two hostile camps. The belief in the resurrection of the flesh was a 
characteristic mark of the orthodox church; while the denial of it was a 
characteristic mark of every Gnostic sect. The former advocated a resur- 
rection of body and soul; the latter ‘‘disallowed the resurrection affecting 
the whole man.’! 

In an effort to restate Gnosticism, we are at once confronted with a 
serious difficulty. The writings of the Gnostics have perished, and we 
know their tenets only through their opponents, who may often have 
misunderstood them and given undue emphasis to certain minor state- 
ments. Pistis Sophia is practically the only monument left coming from 
the hand of a Gnostic himself. In it are contained a few valuable hints 
on the resurrection of Jesus. 

References to an incipient Gnosticism denying the resurrection appear 
even in the New Testament. Paul found such a tendency in the midst 
of the Christian community in Corinth. ‘‘How say some among you 
[Christians] that there is no resurrection of the dead?” (I Cor. 15:12). 
In II Tim. 2:17, 18, Hymenaeus and Philetus are named as persons who 
say that ‘‘the resurrection is past already.”? The resurrection is under- 
stood by them not in an eschatological, but in a spiritual, or moral, sense. 
Similar traces of a denial of a resurrection among Christians were found in 
Ignatius, in Clement II (9:1), Polycarp (7:1), and in Hermas (Sim. V. 7). 
These early documents give the impression that the denial of a fleshly 
resurrection played into the hands of the libertines, and that asa result many 
abuses of the flesh ensued. If there is to be no resurrection of the body then 

t Iren. Contra Haereses V. 31: ‘“‘Universam reprobant resurrectionem.”’ 

2 Thy dvdoracw Hon yeyovévar; some MSS omit TH». 
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the flesh, in accordance with their logic, can have free rein. This is brought 
out still more strikingly in the Acts of Paul and Thecla. This book was 
written to show that the resurrection of the flesh is a reward for self-control 
and virginity. Demas and Hermogenes, who are represented as being 
hostile to this principle and to Paul, reflect the libertine Gnosticism in 
these words: ‘‘We shall teach thee that the resurrection of which this man 
speaks has taken place, because it has already taken place in the children 
which we have.” Herein is a denial of the resurrection of the flesh in the 
eschatological sense and an affirmation of it in a moral sense. What is 
meant, however, by the resurrection continuing in our children cannot be 
definitely determined, since this is the only instance in early literature of 
such a doctrine. 

On the other hand, there is also a denial of the resurrection on the part 
of those who were not primarily drawn to an indulgence of the flesh, but 
whose way of thinking and conception of things in general caused them to 
look upon the resurrection as a vulgar and inconceivable doctrine. They 
were serious in their denial of a fleshly resurrection, and it was a matter 
of life and death for them. This classic Gnosticism was a potent force in 
the second century; and it is thus important to consider these various 
Gnostic writers and sects for the purpose of ascertaining what each one 
held respecting the after-life. 

Menander, a disciple of Simon Magus, strenuously opposed a bodily 
resurrection in the material sense. The body, he taught, was the work 
of an angel, and was not created by the supreme God. Hence it is to be 
considered evil and is unworthy of a resurrection (Tert., Resur. of Flesh 5). 
His disciples, he declares, obtain the resurrection by being baptized into 
him; whereupon they die no more but remain in the possession of immortal 
youth (Iren. I. 23:5). Saturnius also taught that angels formed all things, 
and among them man. These angels tried to form him after the similitude 
of a certain light which flashed over the world; but man wriggled on the 
ground like a worm, until a spark of life was sent forth which gave him an 
erect posture and made him live. This spark of life, after man’s death, 
returns to those things which are of the same nature with itself; while the 
rest of the body is decomposed into its original elements. A resurrection 
of the flesh, in accordance with this method of creation and death, is utterly 
impossible (Iren. I. 24:1). 

Basilides alleged that the flesh of Christ possessed no reality and that 
consequently it can have no resurrection. Jesus, he asserts, was an incor- 
poreal power, and transfigured himself as he pleased, and then ascended 
into heaven without even being crucified. Salvation belongs to the soul 
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alone, for the body is by nature subject to corruption (Iren. I. 24:4, 5; 
Tert., Resur. of Flesh 2). Valentinus, another prominent Gnostic, taught 
with reference to Christ that his flesh had qualities peculiar to itself; and 
that he conversed with his disciples for eighteen months after his resurrec- 
tion (Tert., Against Valentinus 26; Iren. I. 3:2). This fact was undoubt- 
edly taken from a spurious writing, known as the Gospel of Truth (Iren. 
III. 11:9). The Valentinian account of the last things is decidedly original. 
On the last day Acamoth enters Pleroma and the Demiurge moves from 
the celestial Hebdomad into the chamber vacated by his mother. Human 
beings will have to pass through the same stages, until they reach 
their final goal, except the wicked, who are annihilated. Though the 
flesh of the righteous is not saved, yet their souls are saved and are con- 
veyed to the middle regions, where the Demiurge now dwells. Into the 
Pleroma nothing of the animal nature is admitted. There the souls put 
off everything except the intellectual, and the intellectual spirits alone enter 
the Pleroma (Tert., Against Valentinus 31; Iren. II. 29:3). The Ophites, 
another sect, taught that at the crucifixion a spirit from above was sent into 
Jesus, ‘“‘who raised up his body again, but only the physical and spiritual 
since the mundane parts lie in the earth.” That which rose was not the 
former body, and the disciples were mistaken in imagining that it was 
(iren,,T. 30:13). 

Marcion’s attitude on the resurrection is shown by Tertullian in the 
following words: ‘‘Marcion does not in any wise admit the resurrection of 
the flesh, and it is only the salvation of the soul which he promises; con- 
sequently the question which he raises is not concerning the sort of body, 
but the very substance thereof” (Against Marcion V. 10). There are 
two reasons why Marcion figures as such a strong opponent of the resur- 
rection of the flesh. In the first place, he was diametrically opposed to 
everything Jewish and to Jewish influences. He believed the God of the 
Jews to be the Demiurge, and denied the whole Jewish eschatology and 
the reality of the messianic kingdom. In the second place, his opposition 
grew out of his dualism. Flesh and spirit, he held, were antagonistic forces, 
created by two different gods: flesh was created by the evil god, spirit 
by the good god. Lucan, a disciple of Marcion, sets forth again a different 
view. He asserted that neither the body nor the soul rises, but a third 
substance precipitated from these—thus reducing nature in accordance 
with the principle of Aristotle, and substituting something else in lieu of 
it (Tert., Resur. of Flesh 2; pseudo-Tert.). Apelles, likewise a pupil of 
Marcion, also denied the resurrection of the flesh; and with reference to 
Christ, he said that his body was of sidereal substance, which he assumed 
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in his descent, and which was deposited again among the stars in the 
resurrection (pseudo-Tert.). The Carpocratians, Sethians, Cainites, 
and other Gnostics need not be discussed, since they made no further con- 
tribution to the subject, holding merely to the general contention that the 
soul will rise, but that the body will pass to eternal dissolution. The author 
of Pistis Sophia maintains that Jesus, after rising from the dead, had 
spent eleven years with his disciples instructing them, during which 
time he had only the appearance of a body. In the twelfth year he 
ascended, and the ascension, which is that of the spirit, is set forth very 
elaborately. Jesus withdraws to certain realms, and then reappears, 
and withdraws again, until finally the last heaven is reached. 

Thus all the Gnostics, although they blankly deny the resurrection of 
the flesh, predicate in some way or other the soul’s immortality. Now 
this persistence of man’s spiritual nature in the after-life was variously 
conceived. In general, they denied an intermediate place from which 
the soul had to be transferred, at some future day, to another realm; but 
taught that immediately after death the soul enters into its final abode 
(cf. Justin, Dia. 80; Tert., Resur. of Flesh 22). In a résumé of Gnostic 
doctrines, Irenaeus presents us with a helpful summary. He writes (V. 
EO=).2):: 

And still further, some affirm that neither their soul nor their body can 
receive eternal life, but merely the inner man. Moreover, they will have it that 
this [inner man] is that which is the understanding (sensum) in them, and which 
they decree as being the only thing to ascend to “the perfect.’’ Others [maintain] 

. . that while the soul is saved, their body does not participate in the sal- 
vation which comes from God. 


Through an inductive study of the Gnostic tenets as imbedded in the 
writings of Irenaeus, Tertullian, and the apologists, it may safely be asserted 
that they maintained a spiritual survival after death in about four ways: 
(1) the soul im toto survives, and at death immediately passes into its 
final place (Basilides and others); (2) only the inner sense or understanding 
(sensus) survives (Valentinus); (3) a third substance passes into the other 
world, which is neither body nor soul (Lucan); (4) a body survives, but not 
the former mundane body (Ophites). 

The Gnostics did not drop the word ‘‘resurrection’’ out of their vocabu- 
lary. It would have been an unwise policy for them to disregard altogether 
the Jewish and Christian expression ‘‘resurrection of the dead.” They 
used it in three different senses. In the first place, they employed it eschato- 
logically, declaring, in accordance with their tenets, that the resurrection 
of the dead simply means that the soul is immortal, and being immortal, 
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it can be thought of as having a resurrection (Tert., Resur. of Flesh 18). 
In the second place, they used it in a moral or ethical sense, asserting that 
the resurrection takes place now—that is, as soon as men come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth (Tert., Resur. of Flesh 19, 22)—hence the expression 
‘the resurrection is past already.’’ Then, in the third place, “‘resurrection 
of the dead” was used allegorically. Some maintained that it meant an 
escape out of the world, “‘since, in their view, the world is the habitation 
of the dead—that is, of those who know not God;” others maintained 
that it actually meant an escape out of the body itself, ‘‘since they imagine 
that the body detains the soul when it is shut up in the death of a worldly 
life, as in a grave” (Tert., Resur. of Flesh 19). 

While, on the one hand, the Gnostics strenuously held to the survival 
of spiritual personality after death; on the other hand, they emphatically 
and repeatedly denied the resurrection of the flesh. This was the starting- 
point of their whole system of theology, according to Tertullian, who states 
that they start from this point, and from it ‘‘sketch the first draft of their 
dogmas and afterward add the details’ (Resur. of Flesh 4, 11). Their 
denial of the resurrection of the flesh grew out of presuppositions funda- 
mental to their entire system. A very close analogy between Gnostic 
and heathen opposition is noticeable. In fact, it is an impossibility to 
separate sharply between specific Gnostic and specific heathen arguments. 
The Fathers recognized this, and declared that there is no difference 
between Gnostic teachings on the resurrection and those of the heathen. 
A comparison of the arguments of the heathen opponents, as reflected in 
pseudo-Justin and Athenagoras, with the Gnostic opponents, as reflected 
in Irenaeus and Tertullian, confirms this observation. The Gnostics 
denied the resurrection of the flesh on the ground that the flesh is an ignoble 
and unclean substance—ignoble as to its origin and casualities, “‘unclean 
from its first formation of the dregs of the ground, unclean afterwards from 
the mire of its own seminal transmission, worthless, weak, covered with 
guilt, laden with misery, full of trouble.’ They held to a dualism 
between body and soul, matter and spirit. The former was created either 
by an angel or angels, or the Demiurge; the latter by the good God. 
Redemption was the process of freeing the soul forever from its material 
bondage. Christ’s resurrection could therefore be only a resurrection 
of his spirit. The material character of his resurrection was denied from 
two standpoints. In the first place, there were those who denied the reality 
of his flesh, saying that it was impossible for Jesus to assume flesh, since 
flesh was evil. In this case the resurrection of the flesh is at once excluded. 
This position was prominent in the systems of Marcion and Basilides. 
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In the second place, it was asserted by some, especially by Valentinus 
and Apelles, that this body was of an entirely different creation from that 
of man: it was sidereal and was again deposited among the stars after the 
resurrection. 

With reference to the interpretation of Scripture bearing on the resur- 
rection, the Gnostics have been charged with an allegorical interpretation. 
As a matter of fact, some of their interpretations are allegorical; but the 
bulk of those referring to the resurrection, at least, as far as they are col- 
lected in the secondary sources, is truer to a historico-grammatical exegesis 
than the orthodox interpretation of that day. They are charged with 
allegorical interpretations sometimes where there is no allegorical inter- 
pretation. Thus, for instance, Tertullian charges them with torturing 
Ezekiel’s vision of the Valley of Dry Bones into a proof of an allegorical 
sense. The Gnostics interpreted correctly that this vision was simply 
an image and not a true prediction of the resurrection, and that it taught 
the political restoration of the nation (Tert., Resur. of Flesh 30); while 
the same incident was used incorrectly by the orthodox Christians to 
defend a resurrection of the flesh. Jesus was interpreted by the Gnostics 
as having taught, merely and consistently, a resurrection of the soul. His 
answer to the Sadducees was for them an exclusive proof of a spiritual 
resurrection. Aside from Marcion, who somewhat changed Luke’s text 
to suit his purpose, the Gnostics held that the “‘likeness to angels” (iodyyeAot 
eiowv) debarred altogether a bodily resurrection. They also made use 
of other sayings of Jesus, which they interpreted in conformity with their 
tenets. However, the clearest and the strongest witness they found in 
Paul. They used the same passages to substantiate their position that 
the Fathers used. ‘They evidently laid great emphasis on the phrase, 
‘““Therefore we are always confident and fully aware, that while we are 
at home in the body we are absent from the Lord” (Tert., Resur. of Flesh 
43). The Pauline term “‘spiritual body” was for them another proof of 
the survival of the soul without the body. And the term ‘“‘natural body” 
(cGpa. vxixov) they held to be merely a paraphrase of soul (Wvx7%), in the 
expression ‘‘it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” Their 
greatest proof-text was I Cor. 15:50: ‘‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God.” Flesh and blood were interpreted, not in a spiritual, 
but in a literal sense, and correctly so. That this was a great proof-text 
of the Gnostics is evident from the fact that Tertullian devotes four chapters 
(Resur. of Flesh 48-51) and Irenaeus three (V. 9-11) to the refutation of 
their interpretation of it. The Gnostics were charged with first formulat- 
ing their doctrines and then going to Scripture and interpreting it in accord 
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with them. Yet in spite of this criticism we cannot but feel that they must 
have been greatly influenced by Jesus and Paul. Their method of inter- 
pretation was not simply an attempt to conform Scripture to their tenets, 
but, on the other hand, Scripture rather contributed to the formulation 
of their system. Whether, therefore, accidentally or otherwise, they never- 
theless came very close to the results of modern historical interpretation 
of Scripture bearing on the resurrection; even though with reference to 
other subjects this statement in no wise holds good. 
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THE GREAT POLEMICISTS 


In opposition to the spiritualistic and metaphysical beliefs about the 
soul is the elaborate treatment of the resurrection of the flesh by Irenaeus 
and Tertullian, dating from the latter part of the second and the beginning 
of the third century. They revived, on the resurrection, the ideas and argu- 
ments of the apologists, and, in addition, sought elaborate scriptural proofs 
for their position. The importance attached to the resurrection of the flesh, 
at this time, is evident also from the Old Roman Symbol! out of which 
arose our Apostles’ Creed. The resurrection, ascension, and session of 
Jesus are mentioned in it; but its greatest significance lies in the article 
referring to the resurrection of the flesh. The article, ‘“‘the resurrection of 
the flesh,’’? phrased as it was with the emphasis upon flesh, is a clear protest 
against the denial of the salvability of the flesh. In the Old Roman Sym- 
bol this article stood by itself at the close of the creed. It was evidently 
appended to this three-membered creed based upon the threefold baptis- 
mal formula. It is an article entirely unrelated to what precedes. All 
this simply shows the tremendous importance of the article in the eyes of 
the author or authors. Scarcely another article in the creed was consid- 
ered of such importance as the one which originally read: ‘“‘I believe in 
the resurrection of the flesh.”” The import of this article of faith comes 
to view more fully in our study of Irenaeus and Tertullian. 

Irenaeus undertook a systematic exposition and overthrow of all here- 
sies. In this polemic the resurrection holds an important place. In his 
last book of Against Heresies, he deals almost exclusively with the last 
things. The denial of the reality of the flesh of Christ, involving a denial 
of his fleshly resurrection, and the denial of the salvation of the flesh, mak- 
ing the fleshly resurrection of men impossible—all this is part of the thesis 
against which his argument on the resurrection is directed (V. 1:2; 31:1). 
He also reflects Christian tradition in the form of a primitive creed in at 
least three instances. He observes that in the Catholic church itself 
divergent views exist on the nature of the resurrection, especially in its 


t Originated between 150-175 A.D. See McGiffert, The Apostles’ Creed. Va- 
riant forms of this Symbol are found in Iren. I. 10:1; IV. 33:7; V. 20:1. 

2gapkos advdorac.v. Our English translation of it, “resurrection of the body,” 
somewhat obscures the original signification of this article. 
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relation to the millennium (V. 31:1). There can be no question but that 
he appreciates and defines accurately the generally accepted orthodox 
position. A noteworthy passage on the nature of the resurrection of Jesus 
and of men, and the relation which the two sustain, is recorded in V. 31:1, 2. 


But the case was, that for three days he dwelt in the place where the dead 


were, as the prophet says concerning him... . And the Lord himself says, 
“*As Jonas remained three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall 
the Son of man be in the heart of the earth.” . . .. And on his rising again, 


the third day, he said to Mary, who was the first to see and to worship him, ‘‘touch 
me not, for I have not yet ascended to the Father; but go to the disciples, and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and unto your Father.” If, then, the Lord 
observed the law of the dead, that he might become the first-begotten from the 
dead, and tarried until the third day “‘in the lower parts of the earth;” then after- 
ward rising in the flesh, so that he even showed the print of the nails to his dis- 
ciples, he thus ascended to the Father. ... . For as the Lord went away in the 
midst of the shadow of death, where the souls of the dead were, yet afterward 
arose in the body, and after the resurrection was taken up [into heaven], it is 
manifest that the souls of his disciples also, upon whose account the Lord under- 
went these things, shall go away into the invisible place allotted to them by God 
and there remain until the resurrection, awaiting that event; then receiving their 
bodies, and rising in their entirety, that is bodily, just as the Lord arose, they 
shall come thus into the presence of God. ‘‘For no disciple is above the Master, 
but every one that is perfect shall be as his Master.” As our Master, therefore, 
did not at once depart, taking flight [to heaven], but awaited the time of his resur- 
rection prescribed by the Father, which had been also shown forth through 
Jonas, and rising again after three days was taken up [to heaven]; so ought we 
also to await the time of our resurrection prescribed by God and foretold by the 
prophets, and so, rising, be taken up, as many as the Lord shall account worthy 
of this [privilege]. 


The contention of the entire passage is to establish the resurrection 
of the flesh. (z) The resurrection of a material organism is deduced from 
the gospel narrative, and dependence is shown on one of those gospels— 
the Gospel of John'—in which the appearances of a material body are 
very prominent. (2) The characteristic repetitions—‘‘Jesus tarrying in 
Hades for three days” or ‘‘until the third day’’—are deliberately used as 
an indirect argument for a fleshly resurrection. The Gnostics (Valen- 
tinians) taught that the soul of man passes upon his death immediately 
into heaven. Irenaeus, however, insists that this was not the case with 
Jesus; for he remained in Hades until the appointed time, after which 


1 John 20:17, 20, 27. Cf. Iren. V. 7:1 for a similar argument based on this 
gospel, in which reference is made to the prints in his risen body. 
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he arose in the flesh, manifested himself to his disciples in the flesh, and 
then ascended into heaven in the flesh. (3) The stages through which 
Christ passed are the stages through which men—believers—must pass. 
Jesus was an example of what the resurrection of men shall be. The 
disciples will not fare better than their Master. They will also at death 
go to Hades and there remain until the time of the resurrection, when 
they shall arise in their entirety, that is, with their bodies, even as Christ 
who did not leave his body upon the earth. (4) The ascension as well as 
the resurrection is one in the flesh and in the former body. The language 
of the passage conveys no other idea than that the ascension body is similar 
to the resurrection body; which will be true of men, even as it was of Jesus. 

The ideas of the resurrection as set forth in the above passage are 
in perfect accord with the rest of the teachings of Irenaeus. The resur- 
rection is discussed in other connections, and is approached from other 
points of view, and arrived at through other arguments. At this point 
reference may also be made to another event in the post-resurrection life 
of Jesus—his second coming. This is to be in the same flesh in which 
he tabernacled among men (III. 16:8). Jesus came in the flesh, the heavens 
were opened and he was received in the flesh, and he ‘‘shall also come in 
the same flesh in which he suffered.” 

Irenaeus insists more strenuously and consistently than any writer 
thus far examined that the risen body is the exact reproduction of the 
former body, both as to form and as to substance. God, he declares, con- 
fers a proper soul on each individual body and in the resurrection the 
same body shall unite again with its own soul and spirit. The doctrine 
of metempsychosis has no place (II. 33:1-5), for the very reason that 
punishment must be inflicted and judgment pronounced on the soul with 
its own and only body. But it is not merely the same bodies that will be 
restored, but also the same substances in the bodies. ‘‘The same sub- 
stance of flesh which has become breathless and dead shall also be quick- 
ened” (V. 12:2). And in one of the fragments,‘ it is specifically stated 
that the bodies after death decompose, but without perishing; that the 
remains, which are mixed with the earth, are, in the resurrection, recast 
and restored to their original form; and that between the mundane and 
the risen body there is only one difference, and that is in reference to cor- 
ruption, the former being subject to decay, because of primeval disobedience, 
which is not true of the risen body. Deformities also will not continue 
as is evident from Christ’s healings, the object of which was to restore 

1 Frag. xii; this seems to be a quotation from the lost treatise of Irenaeus, On 
the Resurrection. 
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infirm parts to their original condition, so that they would be in a position 
to obtain salvation (V. 12:6; 13:1). The wicked, on the other hand, 
will rise with their deformities and diseases and sufferings, with bodies 
always corruptible. 

Irenaeus also proves the resurrection of the flesh from the Eucharist 
(IV. 18:5; V. 2:2, 3). This is an original argument in proof of the resur- 
rection of the flesh, though it was slightly alluded to heretofore by Ignatius 
(Eph. 20). Bread and wine, which are both earthly and heavenly, are 
the material through which a seed of immortality enters into man. The 
bread and wine through the word of God become the body and blood of 
Christ. And as such the Eucharist so nourishes the flesh that total dis- 
solution becomes impossible. ‘‘When, therefore, the mingled cup and 
the manufactured bread receive the word of God, and the Eucharist of 
the blood and body of Christ is made, from which things the substance of 
our flesh is increased and supported, how can they affirm that the flesh is 
incapable of receiving the gift of God.” A true redemption of ‘‘the body 
of flesh” is thus inferred from its sacramental union with the body and 
blood of Christ. |Our bodies, like Christ’s, shall be raised incorruptible; 
‘“‘for we are members of his body, of his flesh, of his bones.” Believers 
are made one with him by sacramentally receiving him, which accordingly 
makes the dissolution of the body impossible. Nothing, he concludes 
is more natural than the resurrection of the flesh when one has partaken 
of Christ’s flesh. 

The resurrection of the flesh is attributed also to the power of God. 
There is nothing inherent in the substance of the body which will cause it 
to rise; but it rises through the power of God (V. 6:2), spoken of sometimes 
as a gift from God (IV. 9:2). Then there is ample proof that God has 
this power to raise the dead. The fact of creation assures re-creation; 
for it is easier to reinstate the body than to have created it originally out of 
the dust (V. 3:2). If God quickens and sustains the flesh in this present, 
temporal life he will certainly do the same in the eternal life (V. 3:3). 
Another proof is the lengthened period of life granted to the patriarchs; 
the translation of Enoch and Elijah; the preservation of Jonah in the whale, 
and of Ananias, Azarias, and Misaél in the furnace of fire (V. 5). Again, 
if God were not to raise dead bodies then he would be either weak or power- 
less, or else envious or malignant; but none of these attributes belongs 
to him (V. 4). 

t Irenaeus, Contra Haereses V. 2:3: ‘Omé6re ody kal 7d kexpapévov morjpioy, Kal o 
yeyouus dpros émidéxerar Tov NOyor TOD Geod Kal yiverar 7H evxapioTia oHua Xpiorod (et fit 


Eucharistia sanguinis et corporis Christi) éx Tovrwv dé atte kal ovvicrara: 7 THs capKds 
huay brécracis: mas dexrixhy uh elvar Aéyover Thy cdpka THs Swpeds Tov Geod. 
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The most significant and original approach to the resurrection is from 
the standpoint of psychology and the interpretation of Paul. In the sixth 
chapter of the fifth book, Irenaeus begins to set forth a trichotomy. Before 
this he had presented a dichotomy. ‘‘Man is a mixed organization of 
soul and flesh” is his usual designation of the make-up of man (cf. IV. 
Pref.; III. 22:1). This division of body, soul, and spirit to which he now 
adheres, he undoubtedly derived from Paul; inasmuch as he makes a 
deliberate reference to I Thess. 5:23 at the beginning of this section. He 
contends that salvation, that is, the resurrection, is bestowed on the whole 
nature of man, who is a ‘“‘commingling and union of all these.” Hence 
it follows that the flesh, as well as the soul and the spirit, will persist in a 
life beyond the grave. He calls it blasphemy to assert that “‘the temple 
of God,” ‘“‘the members of Christ’? (I Cor. 3:16, 17), which are the flesh, 
should not partake of salvation, but that they should be reduced to per- 
dition. Again, he takes up Paul’s phrase, “‘quicken your mortal bodies,” 
and shows that ‘‘mortal bodies” has reference neither to souls, since 
souls, which are equivalent to the breath of life, are incorporeal; nor to 
spirits, since spirit is simple and non-composite, subject to no decomposi- 
tion and, in fact, the quickening life itself; but to the flesh, for it alone 
can be decomposed and quickened. He comments on I Cor., chap. 15, 
but reads into the Pauline conception a resurrection of the body in the 
material sense. He uses the term “spiritual body,” and defines it as the 
body in which the Spirit dwells. The change from the psychical body to 
the spiritual is through the Spirit’s instrumentality, whereby the body 
undergoes no particle of change, save that the source from which it receives 
its life is changed. At great length (V. 9-11) does he expound the words 
in I Cor. 15:50, ‘“‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 
This phrase was, as we have already seen, the slogan of the Gnostics who 
used it to disprove the resurrection of the body. Irenaeus, on the other 
hand, insists that ‘‘flesh and blood” is not to be taken in the literal mean- 
ing of the terms; but that the words apply to the carnal deeds which pervert 
man to sin and deprive him of life (V. 14:4). The expression, he main- 
tains, simply means that “‘mere flesh and blood devoid of the Spirit of 
God” and good works cannot inherit the kingdom of God. It refers to 
fleshly works rather than flesh strictly so called. ‘‘Unless the word of God 
dwell with, and the Spirit of the Father be in you, and if ye shall live frivol- 
ously and carelessly as if ye were this only, viz., mere flesh and blood, ye 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.” (V. 9). 

This same truth is also enforced by his trichotomous psychology. 
Spirit is that which preserves and fashions the man; flesh is that which 
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is united and formed; while between these two stands the soul, which 
sometimes follows the spirit and is raised up by it, and sometimes sympa- 
thizes with the flesh and falls into carnal lusts (V. 9:1). Hence, ‘‘mere 
flesh and blood” exist when the soul has become a sharer of the flesh and 
a neglecter of the spirit. The comparison drawn from the wild olive tree, 
the quality of which though not the nature, is changed by grafting, also 
indicates that the Spirit of God enforcing the human spirit will not trans- 
form the substance of flesh. 

The millennium receives some treatment in the last five chapters of the 
last book. Just as it is an appendix to this book, so is it also an appendix 
to his thought; and it does not in the least alter the position which he has 
thus far assumed on the resurrection. The millennium is not an integral 
part of the resurrection idea as it was with Justin. The resurrection of 
the just, or the first resurrection, in this millennium appendix, involves 
a resuscitation of dead bodies. 

To summarize the teachings of Irenaeus very briefly, we would say: 
(1) his discussion on the resurrection is largely polemic, directed against 
those who denied a bodily resurrection in the material sense; (2) he 
sets forth with stern consistency what he terms ‘‘the resurrection of the 
flesh;”’ which, in his mind, is a resuscitation of the former body, being 
identical with it as to both form and substance; (3) there is no difference 
between the resurrection body of Jesus and of believing men; (4) literary 
dependence is shown on the resurrection narratives of the Gospels of John 
and Luke and the present conclusion of Mark; and out of these gospels 
the crass materialism alone is selected. He also makes the first real attempt 
to interpret Paul on the resurrection; and yet, at every turn, he interprets 
him as teaching a fleshly resurrection of the body. The term ‘“‘spiritual 
body” is a material body in which the Spirit dwells, and the phrase ‘‘flesh 
and blood” is devitalized into ethical terms; (5) the arguments in sub- 
stantiation of a resurrection of the flesh are many and various: they are 
scriptural, psychological, and theological. Messianism is no longer a 
controlling thought, and chiliasm is a mere appendix. Apart from scrip- 
tural proofs, the competency of God, salvation belonging to the whole man, 
the nourishment in the Eucharist, and the possession of God’s spirit are 
the most significant arguments. 

We now come to Tertullian, whose treatment of the resurrection is 
the fullest of any of the ante-Nicene Christian Fathers. Like pseudo- 
Justin and Athenagoras, he devoted a treatise exclusively to the resurrection 
entitled, On the Resurrection of the Flesh,' in which the resurrection received, 


1 De Resurrectione Carnis. 
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in an orderly manner, a more comprehensive discussion than it had in 
any of the preceding monographs. The resurrection is also discussed 
in many of his other writings. The resurrection to which he holds is the 
resurrection of the flesh, and in the gamut of his thinking it is an important 
doctrine. He calls it the Christian trust (fiducia), ‘‘a truth which God 
reveals, but the crowd derides.” He also asserts that the very oneness 
of the Godhead is closely related to this doctrine; ‘‘for if the resurrection 
of the flesh be denied, [that prime article of the faith] is shaken; if it be 
asserted, it is established.”! He explicitly states that he who denies this 
doctrine which is professed by Christians, is not a Christian, but a heretic. 

Now the specific ideas which Tertullian held on the resurrection can 
best be presented in following his line of argument as recorded in his work 
On the Resurrection of the Flesh, to which additional material, when in 
order, will be inserted from his other works, either to confirm, or to elabo- 
rate, or to check. This book is a polemic from beginning to end. It is 
directed against those who maintain that the world was created by the 
Demiurge, who was opposed to the supreme God; that the flesh or body 
of man is inherently corrupt and worthless; and that, therefore, the body 
cannot rise again, while the soul alone is capable of immortality. In the 
first place, it is asserted that the world, with all its errors, does not ignore 
the resurrection of the dead. While a few wise men have denied immor- 
tality, yet most of them predicate a future state for the soul. And they 
even unconsciously give testimony to the resurrection of the body. The 
common people, in their banquets and sacrifices for the dead, and the 
philosophers, through the doctrine of metempsychosis, bear indirect 
testimony to the truth of revelation. ‘‘They knocked at the door of truth, 
although they entered not.” (1-3;? Against Marcion V. 9; On Nations I. 19). 

The first real proof of the resurrection of the flesh is the dignity of the 
body (4-10). Tertullian lays hold of almost every argument possible to 
set forth this truth. Former writers had made reference to this fact, but 
in none was it completely developed. It has a great apologetic value, 
and Tertullian was conscious of this, knowing that the disparagement of 
the flesh was the first ‘“‘battering-ram of the heretics.” If f<can be shown, 
he argued, that the flesh is worthful instead of loathsome, and if it can be 
pointed out that Hellenic dualism is fictitious, then the first great premise 
of a belief in the resurrection of the flesh is established. 

That the flesh is dignified and worthful, and not evil, is shown in various 

t Op. cit. 2: “Sicut enim negata carnis resurrectione concutitur, ita vindicata con- 
stabilitur.”’ 

2 Unless otherwise stated, all references are to De Resur. Carnis. 
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ways. It is worthful because it was created by God, and, in fact, it received 
a special creation at his hand. We should not think of the lowliness of 
the material out of which the flesh was made, but of the dignity and skill 
of the maker; just as the Olympian Jupiter of ivory is the world’s supreme 
deity—not because of the bulk of the elephant from which the material was 
taken, but on account of the renown of Phidias. Moreover, the flesh is 
not merely a minister and servant of the soul, but it turns out to be also 
its associate and coheir. ‘And if all this in temporal things, why not 
also in things eternal?” In one’s relation to Christianity the flesh holds 
an important position. ‘‘Flesh is the very condition on which salvation 
hinges.” Thus baptism, the sign of the cross, the imposition of hands, 
partaking of the Eucharist, as well as virginity, widowhood, and restraint 
are all done through the flesh. Scripture magnifies the flesh under the 
terms ‘‘temple of God” and ‘‘members of Christ.” Attached to the 
dignity of the flesh lies the competency of God as a proof of the resurrection 
of the flesh. And this is evident from the fact that if God was competent 
to create, he is also competent to recreate, which is the easier matter. It 
is much easier to maintain a continuance than to have imparted a beginning. 

Similarly, the argument from analogy—the change of day and night, 
the changes in the moon, the changes in the seasons, the transformation 
in the plants, and the symbol of the phoenix—is a proof of the resurrection 
of the flesh (11, 12; cf. Against Marcion V.10; Apol. 48). Through nature 
God proclaimed the resurrection before he wrote it in Scripture. There 
is also a sufficient cause for the resurrection of the flesh in the future judg- 
ment of man (14). This judgment involves the entire human being: 
“‘Now, since the entire man consists of the union of two natures, he must 
therefore appear in both, as it is right that he should be judged in his 
entirety.” The flesh participates with the soul in all human conduct, 
and it will receive punishment or reward in accordance with its deeds (15). 
Should this not be so, then God would have to be either idle or unjust; 
but this cannot be attributed to God. Tertullian does not hold that the 
flesh will have to be present at the final judgment, because otherwise the 
soul would be incapable of suffering pain or pleasure being incorporeal. 
He asserts that the soul per se is capable of joy and sorrow in Hades, even 
without a body (17); although there is considerable variation in his language 
upon this subject. In his Apology (48) and Testimony of the Soul (4), 
he speaks as if the soul could not suffer when separated from the body; 
but in the Resurrection of the Flesh and in his Treatise on the Soul he main- 
tains that the soul is corporeal and capable of sensation. This is inferred 
from the parable of Dives and Lazarus, in which he supposes that souls 
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are corporeal, since they could be imprisoned and seen and touched (cf. 
Soul 7). In Hades souls either undergo punishment for the evil deeds 
that were executed without the flesh, or refreshment for the pious acts so 
executed (cf. Soul 58). Granting, then, that a soul is corporeal and sus- 
ceptible to torments and blessings, nevertheless, in spite of this provision, 
he insists most strenuously that this is not sufficient, but that there must 
be somehow and at some time a union of soul with its former body in order 
that full compensation may be made for the deeds done through and by 
the flesh. 

Even though Tertullian finds a great presumption in favor of the resur- 
rection of the flesh from a general consideration apart from Scripture, 
nevertheless, he considers all this merely prefatory, and falls back on an 
exposition of Scripture as the strongest proof of his position. He denounces 
the Gnostics for an allegorical interpretation in matters pertaining to the 
resurrection; and yet himself uses and justifies an allegorical interpretation 
sometimes when it suits his purpose. He also insists that figurative senses 
have their foundation in literal facts; that ‘‘vacuity is not a consistent 
basis for a similitude, nor does nonentity form a suitable foundation for 
a parable.” In his work, On the Resurrection of the Flesh, a systematic 
attempt is made to interpret the Old as well as the New Testament on the 
subject of the resurrection. Though most of his interpretations are crude 
and incorrect they are nevertheless significant for this historical study. 
He takes up the scriptural expression, ‘‘the resurrection of the dead” 
(resurrectio mortuorum), and explains to what substance these terms apply 
(18-22). He refers them to the rising of that which has fallen, and that 
which has fallen is not the soul, but the flesh. ‘‘It is the flesh which falls 
by death; and accordingly it derives its name, cadaver, ‘corpse’ from 
cadendo, ‘falling.’’’ In Against Marcion, the same idea is brought forth 
with still greater completeness. 


““To rise,” indeed, can be predicated of that which has never fallen down, but 
had already been always lying down. But “‘to rise again” is predicable only of 
that which has fallen down; because it is by rising again, in consequence of its 
having fallen down, that it is said to have re-risen. For the syllable re- always 
implies iteration (or happening agazm).* 


Tertullian finds an unquestionable proof of the resurrection of the 
flesh in the Christian apocalypses (24-27). In his description of the last 


t Adv. Marcionem (V. 9): ‘‘Surgere enim potest dici et quod omnino non ce- 
cidit, quod semper retro iacuit. Resurgere autem non est nisi eius quod cecidit; iterum 
enim surgendo, quia cecidit, resurgere dicitur. RE enim syllaba iterationi semper 
adhibetur.” 
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days and the Lord’s coming, a fleshly resurrection is always assumed. 
Such language, he maintains, could not have been used of the soul, inas- 
much as these apocalypses project the resurrection into some future time, 
and imply that the soul does not attain unto its destiny immediately at 
death. In his use of Old Testament material he makes many allegorical 
interpretations. The terms “Kingdom of God” and “Millennium” 
were spiritualized. This is very significant since we should have expected 
the same crass materialism here that is adhered to in other instances; but 
he explicitly states that those terms which are associated with a millennium 
must not be taken literally (26). He finds a doctrine of the resurrection 
of the flesh in the restoration of the hand of Moses (38), in Ezekiel’s vision 
of the Valley of Dry Bones, and in the preservation of Jonah in the whale (32). 

In commenting upon the teachings of Jesus, Tertullian declares that 
the bodily character of the resurrection is avowedly assumed wherever 
the word resurrection occurs. The words, ‘‘The Son of Man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke 19:10), are referred to the 
whole man—soul and flesh (33, 34). The destruction of the body and 
soul in hell (Matt. 10:28) also presupposes a resurrection, for, unless the 
body were raised again, ‘‘it would be impossible for the flesh to be killed 
in hell” (35). Christ’s refutation of the Sadducees is, however, of more 
vital interest for our purpose (36). He states that the Sadducees denied 
a resurrection both of the soul and of the flesh, and that Jesus affirmed 
this verity in the precise sense in which they were denying it; that is, he 
affirmed the resurrection of the two natures of man. ‘Equal unto the 
angels” means a transference into an angelic state by the putting on of 
the raiment of incorruption (cf. also 62). Christ’s acts were no ostentatious 
exhibition of power for a temporary kindness, but in order to put in safe 
keeping (sequestrare) the belief in a future resurrection, and to prove that 
that resurrection would be a resurrection of both natures (substantia) (38). 

He refers to the Acts of the Apostles, in which he finds the resurrection 
of the flesh amply attested. In his preaching before the Sadducees, before 
Agrippa, and before the Athenians, Paul, it is alleged, could not have 
taught anything else but a bodily resurrection in a material sense; which, 
being an absolutely new doctrine, was thereupon opposed (39). The 
largest space, however, in his interpretation of Scripture with reference 
to the resurrection is devoted to Paul’s epistles (40-63). The inner and 
the outer man, the old man and the new man, the figure of baptism, and 
various other teachings are marshaled together in support of the resurrection 
of the flesh. The passages most potent for his purpose are II Cor., chap. 5, 
and I Cor., chap. 15; and in the interpretation of these the real nature and 
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character of the resurrection body are set forth. In II Cor., chap. 5, he 
finds a distinct reference to a resurrection of a corporeal body. The expres- 
sion, ‘‘clothed upon,”’ presupposes a resurrection of the flesh which can 
be clothed, since clothing can only be put over a material body. However, 
this act of being clothed upon, with a kind of heavenly supervesture, makes 
the bodies incorruptible and fit for their heavenly habitation (41). In 
Against Marcion (V. 12) this passage in conjunction with I Cor. 15:53 
receives its fullest exposition as follows: 

In this tabernacle of our earthly body we do groan, earnestly desiring to 
be clothed upon with the vesture which is from heaven, if so be that, having been 
unclothed, we shall not be found naked;” in other words, shall regain that of which 
we have been divested, even our body. And again he says: ‘‘ We that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, not as if we were oppressed with an unwillingness to be 
unclothed, but (we wish) to be clothed upon.” He here says expressly, what 
he touched but lightly in his first epistle (where he wrote): ‘The dead shall 
be raised incorruptible” (meaning those who had undergone mortality), ‘“‘and 
we shall be changed” (whom God shall find to be yet in the flesh). But those 
shall be raised incorruptible, because they shall regain their body—and that a 
renewed one, from which shall come their incorruptibility; and these also shall 
in the crisis of the last moment, and from their instantaneous death, whilst en- 
countering the oppressions of anti-Christ, undergo a change, obtaining therein 
not so much a divestiture of the body as a “clothing upon” with the vesture which 
is from heaven. So that whilst these shall put on over their (changed) body this 
heavenly raiment, the dead also shall for their part recover their body, over which 
they too have a supervesture to put on, even the incorruption of heaven; because 
of these it was that he said: ‘“‘this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality.” The one put on this (heavenly) apparel, 
when they recover their bodies; the others put it on as a supervesture, when they 
indeed hardly lose them (in the suddenness of their change). 


Like Irenaeus, he interprets ‘‘flesh and blood’’ in an ethical sense, 
asserting over and over that it has reference not to the substance of the 
flesh but to the works thereof (48-51; Against Marcion V. 10-15). Paul’s 
analogy of the seed is to teach, not that, in the resurrection, a different body 
is to arise from that which is sown in death, but that ‘“‘the very same flesh 
which was once sown in death will bear fruit in resurrection-life—the 
same in essence, only more full and perfect; not another, although re- 
appearing in another form” (52). Paul does ‘‘not deny a community of 
substance, but a parity of prerogative”’ in his illustration of certain examples 
of animals and heavenly bodies (52). Likewise, the term ‘‘spiritual body” 
denotes a body fully possessed of the spirit, and has no reference to a change 
in substance (53; Against Marcion V. to). 
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Thus far we have observed Tertullian’s arguments for the resurrection 
of the flesh as derivéd from a consideration of the nature of the flesh, the 
nature of God, and the teachings of Scripture. When we turn to his treat- 
ment of the soul, and attempt to approach the resurrection from the stand- 
point of his psychology, we come to an anticlimax and an inconsistency. 
In his treatise, On the Soul, he sets forth the Stoic conception of the soul’s 
corporeality. He asserts that the view of the Stoics with reference to the 
soul is correct; viz., that the soul is corporeal and even material (8); that 
it has a body of a quality and kind peculiar to itself, such as form, limita- 
tion, and ‘‘the triad of dimensions—length, breadth, and height;’’ that 
the shape is that of the body, the color, transparent light (9); that it can 
think and feel and exist apart from the body (9; 58); that it is invisible 
to the flesh, but visible to the spirit (8). Evidently Tertullian is Stoic as 
well as Christian; and certainly he does not correlate nor synthesize his 
idea of a corporeal, and even material, soul with his fundamental doctrine 
of the resurrection of the flesh. 

What now is the precise nature of this resurrection body which he terms 
the resurrection of the flesh? There is, in the first place, a stern insistence 
upon the restoration of the former body. ‘‘Souls are to receive back at 
the resurrection the self-same bodies in which they died.”” They are also 
to resume the same conditions and the same ages (Soul 56). He concludes 
his special work on the resurrection by stating the belief which to him is 
the only true and well-founded belief—‘‘and so thy flesh shall rise again, 
wholly in every man, in its own identity, and in its absolute integrity.”? On 
the other hand, he speaks of certain changes which will come about in 
the resurrection body. It is significant to notice that whenever language 
is used giving the impression of a change in the risen body, it is while he 
is either making use of Jesus’ answer to the Sadducees, or of Paul’s two 
classic passages on the subject. It is very evident therefore that what 
sometimes seems to be an inconsistency in his presentation is simply an 
attempt to conform to some of the expressions of Jesus and Paul. After 
all, the change of which he speaks is merely a change in the unaltered sub- 
stance of the flesh. Change he insists does not destroy. Incidentally 
he mentions (42) a discovery in Carthage which furnishes him with a 
proof that death changes but does not destroy our mortal bodies. When 
the men were laying the foundation of the Odeum, they disturbed some 
ancient graves, and the horror-stricken people looked upon bones which 
after some five hundred years were still sound, and hair which still retained 

t De Resur. Carnis 63: ‘‘Resurget igitur caro, et quidem omnis, et quidem ipsa, 
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its perfume. ‘‘Changes, conversions, and reformations will necessarily 
take place to bring about the resurrection, but the substance of the flesh 
will still be preserved safe” (55). There will be no change in form and 
appearance of the risen body, from the mundane body, save that mutilated 
bodies will be restored whole (56), and that some organs will lose their 
functions. In short, the only change, it seems, which the resurrection 
body will assume is summed up in the word “‘incorruptibility;” and, in 
reality, this is not at all different from the conception of Irenaeus. The 
deflection from this position is seeming, not real. Fundamentally he held 
that bodies will rise exactly as they were put in the grave, with the same 
form and with the same component parts and particles; and that at a cer- 
tain stage in the resurrection the righteous will be clothed upon by a super- 
vesture from heaven, which will in no wise change the flesh, but only make 
it perfect, incorruptible, whole, and fit for heaven. 

There is also in his thought a relation between the resurrection of Jesus 
and the resurrection of men. The flesh of Christ which came through 
the virgin birth rose again in absolute identity. And as is this resurrec- 
tion so is also our resurrection. ‘Tertullian shows at the conclusion of his 
treatise, On the Flesh of Christ, that there is a close connection between 
Christ’s flesh and the resurrection of the flesh, and also states therein that 
this treatise was introductory to his greater work, On the Resurrection of 
the Flesh. The resurrection narratives as set forth in the gospels are 
referred to and interpreted in harmony with his conception of a bodily resur- 
rection in the material sense. Thus Jesus rose from the dead on the third 
day, and was received back into heaven (Answer to the Jews 13). He 
comments especially on Luke’s narrative, and interprets it in none other 
than in a material sense, enlarging now and then with additional proofs 
to show that that which appeared to the disciples was not a phantom, but a 
real body. He says that Jesus offered his hands and his feet for examination, 
and asked his disciples for some meat, for the express purpose of showing 
them that he had teeth (Against Marcion IV. 43). The Gospel of John 
does not state that Thomas touched Jesus when he presented himself to 
him in the upper room; but Tertullian, who is so convinced of a material 
risen body, asserts that Thomas touched him and that ‘‘the touch was 
true and real” (Soul 17). It is also very interesting to notice that there 
are imbedded in these writings two traditions concerning the resurrection 
of Jesus which are unique. The one states that Jesus spent forty days with 
his disciples down in Galilee, a region of Judea (A pol. 21); the other, which 
he distinctly calls a tradition, reads that the gardener removed the body in 
order that his lettuce might not be spoiled by sight-seers (Te Shows 30). 
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The voluminous material into which Tertullian has drawn us through 
his voluminous treatment may be thus summarized: (1) the resurrection 
held the foremost place in his writings, and his treatment of it was largely 
apologetic, being directed against Gnostic teachings; (2) the resurrec- 
tion is a resurrection of the flesh, which rises again ‘‘wholly in every man, 
in its own identity, in its absolute integrity,’ the only change being in a 
perfection of the flesh, and in an incorruption on the part of those who will 
be clothed upon when they enter the kingdom; (3) the resurrection nar- 
ratives of Luke and John are adhered to in the references to the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus; and there is not merely a reproduction of the crass material- 
ism of these narratives, but the body is either consciously or unconsciously 
given a still more realistic form; (4) the teachings of Jesus and Paul 
on the resurrection are comprehensively treated, but misinterpreted; (5) 
the approach to the resurrection is from almost every standpoint, and 
the arguments of the apologists and Irenaeus are recast and restated in 
the brightest light, together with additional material. 

In the two great polemicists—Irenaeus and Tertullian—the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the flesh became crystallized and reached its fullest 
treatment. The doctrine is established; it has currency in the creed, and 
the arguments in substantiation of it are most carefully and comprehen- 
sively wrought out by Tertullian. The battle against the Gnostics is won, 
and from henceforth the subject receives less attention and very little incre- 
ment. 
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THE ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL 


Turning to the Alexandrian school we are confronted with a different 
situation and another presentation of the resurrection. Alexandria was 
the fountainhead of Hellenistic speculations, and there is an a-priori pre- 
sumption that the idea of the resurrection was influenced by this atmos- 
phere. An inductive study at once reveals the fact that the resurrection 
is conceived of in a sense other than it was by Irenaeus and Tertullian. 
Clement of Alexandria has hardly anything to say on the resurrection. It 
has for him little interest, and is not a fundamental doctrine in his con- 
ception of Christianity. He promised, however, a treatise on the resur- 
rection, but evidently he never composed it, or if so, all traces of it are lost. 
In his extant writings the references to the resurrection are not merely 
brief but also fanciful, so that one can scarcely be confident in the inter- 
pretation of certain passages. Clement repeatedly speaks of the after-life 
in the sense of immortality; and whenever he refers to the future life in 
a general way, one receives the impression that in the hereafter it is the soul 
merely that survives. Scripture is never appealed to in an effort to prove 
the resurrection, or in an attempt to set forth its nature. In any case 
Clement invariably approaches Christian truths from a philosophical 
basis rather than on scriptural grounds, and whenever he uses Scripture 
he prefers an allegorical interpretation. 

Clement disparaged the body rather than elevated it to the dignity which 
others had given it. He does not think that the resurrection of the body 
is necessary on the ground that it may share in the rewards and punishments. 
‘““The soul of man is confessedly the better part of man, and the body the 
inferior” (Strom. IV. 26). The body is the source of sinful tendencies, 
though not necessarily evil. Piety is for him ascetic, a steadfast abstrac- 
tion from the body and its passions. ‘‘The Gnostic soul must be conse- 
crated to the light, stript of the integuments of matter” (Strom. V. 11). 
The elect man dwells in the body simply as a sojourner; for he leaves his 
dwelling-place—his body—and turns to heaven, giving thanks for his 
sojourn and blessing God for his departure (Strom. IV. 26). Souls when 
released from their bodies in Hades are able to perceive more clearly, 
because they are no longer obstructed by the paltry flesh (Strom. VI. 6). 
Thus in his general attitude to the future, in his conception of piety, and 
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seemingly in his disparagement of the flesh, Clement teaches a doctrine 
of man’s survival after death consonant with the Greek idea of immor- 
tality. 

On the other hand, Clement speaks of the resurrection of the body 
and the resurrection of the flesh. He repeats these stereotyped expressions 
without defining their content. In at least two instances he refers to that 
which rises as flesh (Paed. II. 10; III. 1). But at the same time it is 
very evident that he does not endeavor to convey the idea that the resur- 
rection is a fleshly resurrection. If he teaches anything concerning a 
resurrection body, it is a glorified frame which is to be different from this 
present body. Christ rose ‘‘through fire, as the wheat springs from decay 
to germination,” or as earthly fire changes wheat into bread.' If these 
words are to be taken seriously, then fire is the agent, not of chastisement, 
but of sublimation, by which an organism is fitted for existence in a new 
sphere. Clement also uses a few incidents from the resurrection narratives 
of the gospels, and one from the Preaching of Peter, but without comment 
or application. 

The situation in the mind of Clement is something like this. He firmly 
believes in the future existence of the soul. This is in conformity with 
the trend of his thought and his idea of the relation of body and soul and 
his philosophical tendencies. But he cannot free himself from the current 
accepted terms applied to the resurrection. Hence, he is driven to an 
inconsistency, saying at one time that the resurrection is of the flesh, and 
at another that flesh is so sublimated in the resurrection that that which is 
raised is some kind of a spiritual body. This latter view lends itself more — 
readily to his philosophical conceptions of Greek immortality and undoubt- 
edly was more controlling. 

Origen grew up in the same atmosphere, but contrary to Clement’s 
indifference to the resurrection he discusses it with painstaking care. The 
resurrection has a real and necessary place in his system of thought; and 
he pieces together with his cunning hand his general views on the subject 
and the scriptural proofs in substantiation of it. None of his opinions, 
however, were more vehemently assailed than his teachings on the resur- 
rection. Even in his own time many were offended at his doctrine, and 
Jerome made a severe attack upon him. Origen wrote a treatise On the 
Resurrection,? which is unknown to us save by a few fragments. In his 
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extant writings, however, the subject is treated im extenso. The doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality according to the Greek idea is for him ‘‘a doctrine 
of pre-eminent importance;’’! but it is not the final doctrine: the doctrine 
of the resurrection is higher and truer. “If, on the other hand, they 
[souls] do exist, we have still to prove the doctrine of immortality; not only 
by what the Greeks have so well said regarding it, but also in a manner 
agreeable to Holy Scripture” (Celsus III. 22). Origen denies the doctrine 
of metempsychosis; confutes chiliasm; and assails the Gnostic denial 
of the resurrection. 

He is fully aware of the difficulties urged against the historic accuracy 
of the four gospels with reference to the empty tomb; and points out 
some of the contradictory elements in the narrative (Celsus V. 56). But, 
notwithstanding, he emphatically asserts the reality of the resurrection of 
Jesus, setting forth scriptural evidences to show that he was seen by many 
after the resurrection (Celsus II. 70). He declares that without the reality 
of Jesus’ resurrection the courage and lasting sincerity of the disciples 
would be an enigma. He refutes the cavils of Celsus who asserted either 
that Jesus was an impostor (Ce/sus II. 56); or that his resurrection was 
a mere deduction from the predictions of Jesus (II. 54); or that an image 
of what was desired came to Mary (II. 60). 

A emphatic as he is on the resurrection of Jesus so emphatic is he also 
on the resurrection of men. The soul is pre-existent, nevertheless created, 
and at death passes to Hades, the prison of the imperfect, or to paradise, 
‘the mansion of the blessed.’’ Nevertheless, the soul continues to have 
a body in this intermediate state, as is shown by the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. That the soul has a body in the interim between death 
and resurrection is an increment of Origen and peculiar to him. Tatian 
and Tertullian had taught that the soul is corporeal, and used this same 
parable as proof; but Origen specifically states that the soul is incorporeal 
(De Prin. I. 7). A body in his mind is an added element that clothes an 
immaterial soul. This body, though different from that which it inhabited 
in life, is still a body, belonging to this world, and must not be identified 
with the resurrection body, since the resurrection body belongs to another 
world. 

What now is this resurrection body? In his argument against Celsus, 
who had ridiculed a bodily resurrection, he says, ‘‘ Neither we, nor the 
Holy Scriptures, assert that with the same bodies, without change to a 
higher condition, ‘shall those who were long dead arise from the earth 
and live again’’”’ (V. 18). The body, which has undergone corruption, 
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does not assume its original nature any more than a grain of wheat which 
has decayed returns to its former condition (Celsus V. 23). The resur- 
rection body will be the same as the present body and yet by no means the 
same, is his paradoxical way of presentation. Its features are the same, 
but its texture is quite different. It will be adapted to the requirements 
of the new environment, and be bereft of all superfluous organs. In 
consequence of this some of the biblical phrases, like the ‘‘gnashing of 
teeth,” cannot be literally understood. Furthermore, the resurrection 
body of the wicked will differ from that of the righteous (De Prin. II. 3.) 
Of still greater import is the fact that the body when cast away shall be 
transmuted into a condition of glory which renders it spiritual (De Prin. III. 
5, 6). He calls it spiritual because the material is entirely changed. A 
spiritual body is for him not a sublimated thing which has neither shape 
nor content. He taunts the Gnostics because they spoke of a spiritual 
body which could not be described and which had no shape (De Prin. 
II. 10). Heaven and earth will not be annihilated at the consummation 
but will simply be changed in quality and transformed in appearance. 
Likewise, also the bodily nature will not be entirely destroyed, since we 
cannot conceive that beings so numerous and powerful are able to live 
without a body. Created beings cannot exist without a body; and incor- 
poreal life is conceived to be the prerogative of the Trinity alone (De Prin. 
F654): 

Origen feels himself indebted to Paul for his belief in a resurrection 
body which mediates between the soul’s immortality and a reanimation 
of this flesh. He interprets Paul quite accurately. Thus he dwells on 
his image of the seed (Frag. II. On Resur.; Celsus V. 18, 19); and finds 
that the body is the same, not by any material continuity, but by the per- 
manency of that which gives the law of its constitution. He finds place 
for a germinative principle called the “‘logos,” which is implanted in the 
body and which is not destroyed (cf. Celsus V. 23). In other words, the 
soul has the vital principle of assimilating matter and of adapting it to 
its environment. The same principle and law which produce daily 
changes in the present body will create the spiritual body. 

With perfect consistency does he interpret the gospel narratives on the 
resurrection of Jesus compatibly with his general view of the resurrection. 
Whatever he claims for the resurrection of men must also be attached to 
his view of the resurrection of Jesus, but no other. Jesus was raised and 
that in a body, which was the antitype of the former body.t| The mortal 
quality of the body was changed into one that was ethereal and divine. 

1 Contra Celsum II. 61: év cbpare avritirw éynyepbat. 
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Commenting upon John 20:26, 27, in which the risen body is conceived 
of in a material sense, he interprets it so that the risen body is conceived 
of in a spiritual sense. ‘‘And truly, after his resurrection, he existed in 
a body intermediate, as it were, between the grossness of that which he had 
before his sufferings, and the appearance of a soul uncovered by such a 
body” (Celsus II. 62). He endeavors at some length to show that the 
term dowparov ‘“‘incorporeal” in the phrase, ‘‘I am not an incorporeal 
demon,” taken from an uncanonical book, does not have its usual meaning 
as interpreted by Gentile authors. According to Origen’s interpretation, 
the phrase discloses the fact that attention was drawn by Jesus to his resur- 
rection body; that is, not a body such as demons have, which is fine and 
as if formed out of air, neither does it resemble this gross and visible body 
of ours, but a spiritual body which continues to remain solid and palpable 
(De Prin., Pref. 8). This is most significant, since the quotation from 
the document from which it was taken and as used by Ignatius—assuming 
identity or relationship between the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
and the Doctrine of Peter—presents the resurrection in a crassly material 
way. 

Origen also finds support for the idea of a spiritual body in his theory 
of the nature of matter. There is a philosophic ground agreeable to him 
for the change which the body can undergo. ‘‘ Matter, which, properly 
speaking, is without qualities, receives such as the Creator desires to invest 
it with, and frequently divests itself of those which it formerly possessed 
and assumes others of a different and higher kind’’ (Celsus III. 41). It 
is quite natural for this body, ‘‘which we style animal,” to pass into a 
spiritual condition and assume spiritual qualities, since “‘bodily nature 
was so formed by the Creator, as to pass easily into whatever condition he 
should wish, or the nature of the case demand” (De Prin. III. 6:6, cf. 
II. 2:2). Transmutation and gradation of matter was, according to his 
theory of matter, a most simple affair. Matter, he held, can exist in a 
crude form in lower orders and in a higher form in spiritual bodies. 

In the Alexandrian school, especially in Origen, there is a thorough- 
going and consistent restatement of the Pauline doctrine of the resurrection. 
The ground for this view is found not merely in Scripture, but also in the 
laws and constitution of matter, in the nature of the soul, and in the germi- 
nating principle of the Logos. This view of the resurrection does not clash 
with his theological principles. Besides, in Origen there is the first real 
effort made to point out that the resurrection narratives in the gospels do 
not consistently teach the resurrection of a material organism, but that 
there is something in those narratives which presupposes a spiritual body. 
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THE LATER WRITERS 


The idea of a bodily resurrection in the material sense received its 
fullest development through Tertullian, while with Origen the Pauline 
idea prevailed. The remaining monuments of the early church, falling 
within the third century and the first quarter of the fourth century, follow 
in the footsteps of Irenaeus and Tertullian, while the conception of Origen 
falls into disfavor. With the exception of Lactantius, the story of the 
resurrection from henceforth moves along the path which former writers 
have trod—with little increment. 

Methodius stands out most prominently. He vehemently assailed 
Origen’s idea of the resurrection, and this occasioned a special work of his, 
On the Resurrection. ‘The original work is lost, but large extracts have 
been preserved in Epiphanius and Photius. Like his Banquet of the Ten 
Virgins, it was in the form of a Platonic dialogue, in which the arguments 
of Origen are set forth and refuted. He declares that the resurrection 
body is to be identical with the mundane body: ‘‘The body shall rise with 
bones again joined and compacted with flesh” (Banquet of the Ten Vir- 
gims IX. 2). The only distinctive marks of the resurrection body are an 
absence of dissolution and a freedom from the stains and pollutions of sin. 
Through death the very root of sin is torn out of the flesh; and the body, 
like a restored temple, is raised up again with the same parts uninjured 
(I. 5);! or it is restored like the recasting and remodeling of a statue 
when spoiled (I. 7, 8); or like the conflagration of the earth which, after 
being purified will again exist (I. 9). Christ, he declares, did not say that 
in the resurrection men are to be transformed into the nature of angels; 
he simply said we shall be as angels, but not angels as they are without 
bodies (I. 10-12). 

Almost all his arguments are manifestly borrowed from his predeces- 
sors. Thus man is composed of soul and body, and in the survival of 
personality the body cannot perish. The term “‘resurrection” is applied 
not to that which is not fallen, but to that which has fallen and rises again, 
so that the reference is, not to the soul, which is immortal, but to the flesh, 
which dies (I. 12). The mystery of the resurrection has its parallel in the 

rt All references, unless otherwise stated are to the collected extracts of his lost work, 
On the Resurrection. 
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generation of man (I. 14). To Paul’s expression, ‘‘flesh and blood,” is 
given an ethical meaning (III. 5). He sets forth, however, an original 
argument when he makes the Feast of Tabernacles a type of the resurrec- 
tion. Just as the tabernacle when fallen down is again built, so our taber- 
nacle when fallen down is put up again (I. 14). There is in Methodius 
the fullest expression on the resurrection subsequent to Origen, but it is 
in direct opposition to Origen’s views of a spiritual body. He restates 
the creedal and orthodox position with perfect consistency, and forces 
Jesus and Paul to agree with him. 

Hippolytus also declared that the resurrection must be taken to imply 
a material body. ‘The fullest and most significant statement is in one of 
the fragments of his writings. In it he states that the soul of the departed 
passes into Hades. For the righteous this will merely be the temporary 
abode, but for the wicked it will be the ultimate receptacle. ‘Then, at the 
appointed time, there will be a resurrection of all men, whereupon the soul 
will unite with the former body, and will not be transferred to another 
body as Plato had taught (Frag. Against the Greeks or Against Plato). 
There should be no difficulty, he continues, in believing in this resur- 
rection; for if God, as Plato thought, originated the soul and made it immor- 
tal, then it should be easy for us also to believe that God is able to raise 
the body. There is a vast difference, however, between the resurrection 
bodies of the righteous and those of the wicked. The primeval trans- 
gression makes it necessary for the body to be committed to the earth. 
That of the righteous when raised will be molded anew, giving to it the 
qualities of purity and incorruptibility. ‘‘But the unrighteous will receive 
their bodies unchanged, and unransomed from suffering and disease, and 
unglorified, and still with all the evil in which they died.” The risen body 
of Christ is the same body which he had before his resurrection. He is 
the first fruits, and raises that flesh which is common to all humanity. 
Hence we have in him, as our Savior, an assurance also of our own resur- 
rection. From the gospel narratives are selected the story of the empty 
tomb and the physical appearances of the risen Christ in John and Luke. 

Minucius Felix says nothing of the resurrection of Jesus, and does not 
use Scripture to prove any of his ideas on the resurrection. The query 
and taunt of Caecilius (Octavius 11), who wishes to know whether or no 
Christians rise again without a body, with the same body, or with another 
body, is answered. Octavius is made to say that the world is to be con- 
sumed by fire, since everything which has a beginning has an end, and 
that the ancient philosophers are not averse to a burning up of a world; 
yet it is evident that God will raise up our former bodies, no matter what 
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the condition after death will be. He employs the time-honored argument 
that that which was first formed by God can be re-formed, since the latter 
is the easier process. He also uses many of the analogies from nature which 
former writers had originated (Octavius 34). 

In Commodianus chiliasm again comes to the front, and that in its 
most literal form. Millenarianism was still current in some circles. The 
resurrection of which he speaks is a literal restoration of the former body. 
The Lord will appear in a bodily form at the end of the ages and the fires 
will come and touch all places, but the camp of the faithful (Instructions 
41-45). Commodianus is silent as to the final and general resurrection, 
but goes into details with reference to the first. In the first resurrection 
the city will descend from heaven; the believers will rise again and will 
be incorruptible; then they will live for a thousand years. 

Cyprian presents us with an incidental reference to the resurrection, 
and that only with reference to Jesus. He emphatically asserts that Christ 
both ‘originated the resurrection of the flesh” and also showed himself 
to his disciples in his former flesh (Epistles 72:5). His other reference, 
being as striking and singular, reads; ‘“‘[Jesus] appeared to his disciples 
as he had been. He gave himself to the recognition of those that saw him, 
associated together with him; and being evident by the substance of his 
bodily existence, he delayed forty days, that they might be instructed by 
him in the precepts of life and might learn what they were to teach” (Treat- 
#ses VI. 14). 

Novatian closely connects salvation with the resurrection of the body. 
He believed that if the body were not to rise then there would be no salva- 
tion, and if God were either unable or unwilling to save it then there would 
be no reason for having created it. Christ’s resurrection was a fleshly 
resurrection, for he “‘was raised again in the same bodily substance in 
which he died;’”’ which fact is evident from the wounds which he bore in 
his resurrection body. In Christ’s resurrection is the assurance of our 
own resurrection, since he shows the laws of that resurrection common to 
men. Paul’s expression, ‘‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God,” has for him reference to the guilt of the flesh and not the sub- 
stance thereof (Trinity 10; cf. 21). 

In addition to stereotyped creedal expressions which occur in his writ- 
ings, Gregory Thaumaturgus refers to a few post-resurrection incidents 
in the life of Jesus taken from the gospels. ‘‘Christ, on rising from the 
dead, showed his disciples the print of the nails and the wound made by 
the spear, and a body that could be handled, although he also had entered 
among them when the doors were shut with a view of showing them at once 
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the energy of the divinity and the reality of the body” (Faith 1). Herein 
is a noteworthy increment in an effort to explain two ill-according ideas in 
a resurrection narrative. Another increment is the relation of the virgin 
birth to the resurrection. Jesus was born of Mary that the resurrection 
might be exhibited and life eternal instituted in the world (Homily II). 

Archelaus does scarcely more than assert the reality of the resurrection 
of Jesus and the consequences accruing therefrom, in his opposition to 
Manes (Disputation with Manes 49). Alexander of Alexandria approached 
the resurrection from a truly theological standpoint. Through the fall 
man became subject to death, and in death the body is dissolved and returns 
to dust; but through Christ, of which his resurrection is an integral part, 
man’s body is capable of being created anew in the future. An evidence 
of this he finds in Matthew’s account of those who came forth from the 
tomb at the crucifixion, being released by Christ, and being the first to do 
so (Epistle on the Arian Heresy V. 3-6). 

Arnobius adheres to the resurrection of the flesh, but in somewhat 
obscure terms. He finds it symbolized in Plato’s myth, where the world 
begins and revolves in an opposite direction, and in which a reverse develop- 
ment from old age to childhood occurs (Against the Heathen I]. 13). He 
scorns the heathen idea of a punishment in the infernal regions, when at 
the same time they teach that souls are incorporeal. The soul, however, 
is neither mortal nor immortal but neutral, and it, as well as the body, 
must be made immortal by the will of God (II. 31-36). With reference 
to the resurrection of Jesus, he says that after he arose ‘“‘he manifested 
himself in open day to countless numbers of men;”’ also, ‘‘ Lest they should 
imagine that they were deceived by unsubstantial fancies he showed him- 
self once, a second time, yea frequently in familiar conversations.” 

In the Constitutions of the Holy Apostles the resurrection is described 
as follows: 

The almighty God himself will raise us up through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
according to his infallible promise, and grant us a resurrection with all those that 
have slept from the beginning of the world; and we shall then be such as we now 
are in our present form, without any defect or corruption. For we shall rise 
incorruptible: whether we die at sea, or are scattered on the earth, or are torn to 
pieces by wild beasts and birds, he will raise us up by his own power (V. 1, 7). 

The resurrection of Jesus as interpreted from the gospels is in a fleshly 
body (VI. 6, 30; V.1, 7; V. 3,19; VIII.1,1). The assurance of a fleshly 
resurrection he also finds in the symbol of the phoenix, in the examples 
of those who were raised, and in the analogy of procreation. 

In the ancient Syrian documents there is very little on the resurrection; 
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enough, however, is found to indicate that whenever the term resurrection 
is used it has reference to the revivification of the former body; and enough 
to convince us that this was the belief of the Syrian church. In the apocry- 
phal New Testament books the resurrection of Jesus assumes all kinds 
of fantastic shapes. ‘This is especially noticeable in the Gospel of Nico- 
demus; wherein we may observe that, in addition to the appearances of 
those mentioned in the canonical gospels, there was an appearance also 
to Joseph of Arimathea. The writing also shows the importance which 
was attached to that Matthean narrative describing the guarding of the 
tomb. In the Passing of Mary the resurrection act of Jesus was repeated: 
Christ’s tomb was empty, his mother was placed in it, her body was raised, 
and her ascension observed. In the Revelation of John every human being 
is spoken of as rising when thirty years old, so that in the hereafter all shall 
be of one appearance and one size, just like bees, not differing one from 
another. 

In Lactantius we are confronted with a unique and peculiar situation. 
His teaching on the after-life abounds with inconsistencies. The only 
solution to the problem lies in the fact that the two streams of influence— 
the Greek and the Christian—continued to remain formative in his life 
without perfect reconciliation. Because he was converted to Christianity 
late in life, it is not strange that this should have been the case. In the 
first place, he sets forth the simple doctrine of the soul’s immortality—and 
he devotes much more space to this than he does to the doctrine of the 
resurrection—in a most glorious light. The chief good is found in immor- 
tality alone. The world has been created that we may be born; we are 
born that we may acknowledge the Maker—God; we acknowledge him 
that we may worship him; we worship him that we may receive immor- 
tality as the reward of our labors; we are rewarded with immortality that 
we may receive the supreme Father and Lord forever, and may be to all 
eternity a kingdom of God (Divine Institutes VII. 6; cf. III. 12, 80). 
Immortality is a gift from God and conditioned on virtue, since otherwise 
there would be no difference between the just and the unjust (Divine 
Inst. VII. 5). In proving his doctrine of immortality he does not appeal 
to Scripture, but falls back on the heathen writers. Cicero and Virgil 
are especially appealed to. 

On the other hand, as an appendix to his work, and seemingly also as 
an appendix to his real convictions in this matter, he treats of a bodily 
resurrection. Strange, indeed, that side by side with his simple idea of 
immortality we should not merely find references to a literal resurrection 

t Especially Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes i, Virgil, Aeneid vi. 
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of the flesh, but also an adherence to the millenarian and apocalyptic ideas 
(Divine Inst. VII. 24). There will be a resurrection of the dead, but how 
this is possible cannot be explained, and the only ground for a resurrection 
of the body which he presents is the ground that “‘if from the beginning 
God formed man in some unspeakable manner, we may believe that the 
old man can be restored by him who made the new man” (Divine Inst. 
VII. 23). He likewise conceived the resurrection of Jesus to be a bodily 
resurrection, dwelling in particular on the empty tomb in which nothing 
was left “‘save the grave-cloths in which he was wrapped” (Divine Inst. 
IV. 19-21). He invents a peculiar reason for Christ’s bodily resurrection, 
maintaining that death on the cross was chosen because it reserved the 
body with the bones uninjured for the resurrection, which if broken would 
have been rendered unsuitable for rising again (Divine Inst. IV. 26). As 
to a spiritual body there is absolute silence. The only solution to these 
incongruous elements to which he holds lies in the fact that the Greek idea 
of immortality and the Christian traditional idea of a material organism 
were loosely held together in his system of Christian truth. 

With the exception of Methodius, who turned the tide against Origen 
and caused the Pauline conception of a spiritual body forever to die out in 
Christian history, there is little significance attached to these later writers. 
The discussion of the resurrection is possibly a little more theological— 
relating salvation to the resurrection of Christ and to the resurrection of 
our own flesh—than it was in former writers. Lactantius, who stands at 
the close of our period, is interesting because he welded together the Greek 
conception of immortality and the Christian idea of the resurrection, but 
this was neither significant nor influential. 
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CONCLUSION 


In making a recapitulation of this survey, we shall endeavor (1) to set 
forth the current idea concerning the nature of the resurrection body; (2) 
to indicate the formative influences which crystallized this doctrine and 
made it orthodox; (3) to exhibit all variations from this standard concep- 
tion; (4) to point out the theological and apologetic arguments which were 
employed; (5) to set forth the use and interpretation made of Scripture 
touching the resurrection; (6) to present the bearing of the facts adduced 
with reference to the transmission of the gospel material on the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. 

1. The current idea of the resurrection in the ante-Nicene period was 
that of a bodily resurrection in the material sense, or of this very flesh, 
with all its particles intact and unchanged. From the first post-Apostolic 
mention of the resurrection to the close of our period this conception is 
clearly traceable. Such is the view presented in all the surviving mono- 
graphs of the period—pseudo-Justin, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Methodius 
—and such is the conception which became crystallized in the early creed, 
which later on, in an enlarged form, became the common creed of Christen- 
dom. Even at the very beginning of our period Paul’s conception fell 
into disfavor; and the idea of a fleshly resurrection, which subsequent 
Fathers more fully developed, with detailed descriptions and accumulated 
arguments, prevailed. The latter half of the second century and the open- 
ing years of the third, being the time of the labors of the apologists and 
the great polemicists, is the period when the fleshly resurrection was 
described in its fullest and most realistic terms. An absolute identity 
between the mundane and the heavenly body was maintained. The body 
is to rise with the same form, and with the same component parts and 
members, from the grave, as it possessed while alive. And not merely 
will the same body be restored, but also the same substances in the body. 
In fact, the former body will simply be reanimated and reinstated. Many 
a writer assumed a quasi-scientific attitude in his attempt to set forth, in 
detailed description, just exactly how the resurrection body is to reappear 
from its dissolved parts, and how the new corporeality is to be constituted. 
Even the very elements and minutest particles, even if they are dissolved 
and mixed up with other elements or assimilated into the tissues of animals, 
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will be recalled and will take their original place in the body which is to 
be raised. 

The same gross materialism predicated of the future resurrection life 
of men was also ascribed to the post-resurrection life of Jesus. The fleshly 
resurrection of Jesus was attested with much more consistency, and with 
even a greater realism, than it was set forth in the canonical gospels. Thus, 
for example, in his post-resurrection life Jesus not merely ate, but the food 
of which he partook is purposely described, and it is even said that he ate 
expressly for the purpose of showing his teeth; he not merely revealed the 
Scriptures to his disciples, as the gospels tell us, but he also sang hymns 
with them; he not merely showed his crucified body, and challenged his 
disciples to touch and handle him, as set forth in John and Luke, but his 
wounds were actually touched, and he was actually handled; he not merely 
is described as ascending into heaven, with a silence as to the nature of 
the body which ascended, but his ascension as well as his session is in ‘‘this 
very flesh.” 

A few modifications in the resurrection body were allowed by nearly 
all writers who held to these extreme physical conceptions; but in their 
minds these did not in the least contradict a fleshly resurrection. Thus, 
it is often asserted (1) that the flesh rises perfect and entire, without any 
defects and deformities which may have been acquired through birth or : 
accident; (2) that the body, rising with its former members and organs, 
will, nevertheless, lose some of the functions pertaining to these organs, 
especially those of procreation and digestion; (3) that the animalism and 
the corruptibility adhering to the earthly tabernacle will find no place in 
the resurrection body, since it will be clothed upon with incorruptibility. 
These characteristic changes refer only to the resurrection of the righteous; 
while the resurrection body of the wicked—whenever such a resurrection 
is predicted—persists in all its former defects, diseases, and corruptions. 

Doubtless in many cases where the resurrection is referred to without 
specifying its character, it is a fleshly resurrection that is tacitly assumed. 
This materialistic view is unmistakably present in the apostolic Fathers; 
but it is briefly stated and suggested, rather than elaborately argued. In 
the apologists the same idea assumed a more definite form, a firmer ground, 
together with an appeal to reason. While in the polemicists the same 
idea was couched in unequivocal terms, and not merely defended through 
reason, but also supported by Scripture. The most comprehensive pre- 
sentation of this doctrine appears in Tertullian, who gathered together 
every item of evidence and used every thread of reason which his master 
mind could marshal. Subsequent writers walked in the footsteps and 
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under the shadow of this first great Latin theologian, calmly and securely, 
so that their contribution to the idea of a fleshly resurrection is very small. 
Indeed, this latter statement need not be confined to our period; it applies 
to all subsequent Christian history. The phrase ‘“‘resurrection of the 
flesh” is found nowhere in Christian literature prior to Justin (Dia. 80), 
but the belief in the resurrection of the flesh was current and widespread 
long before the phrase was coined. In fact, there is a progression of terms 
each conveying the same content—the resurrection of the dead, the resur- 
rection of the body, the resurrection of the flesh.t The first is mainly 
biblical, the second belongs chiefly to the early Fathers, while the last 
superseded both and became the universal phrase of Christendom, finding 
its way into the Apostles’ Creed. 

2. Four influences were formative in creating, establishing, and stand- 
ardizing the idea of a resurrection of the flesh such as has just been described. 
Two of these were negative—Hellenism and Gnosticism; and two were 
positive—Jewish messianism and the resurrection narratives of the gospels. 

a) We began with an a-priori presumption that because Christianity 
was very early transported to Graeco-Roman soil, Graeco-Roman influences 
would be operative. An inductive study has revealed the truth that the 
Christian idea of the resurrection was materially influenced by the Greek 
conception of immortality. Contrary, however, to the usual influence 
of Greek thought on Christian ideas, the influence in this case was emphati- 
cally negative. It has been correctly pointed out that the tenets of official 
orthodoxy, especially with reference to the idea of God and the person of 
Christ, are highly colored, in form and content, with Graeco-Roman thought. 
But with respect to the resurrection this statement does not hold good. 
There is no compromise with the Greek idea of immortality, but an oppo- 
sition to it. The early church set itself so rigorously against the simple 
doctrine of the soul’s persistence without a body after death, that, in oppo- 
sition to it, it was impelled to set forth a most literal and gross conception 
of the resurrection. The resurrection of a physical body was very abhorrent 
to Graeco-Roman culture; because in it the Platonic idea of the body— 
7) gpa onua—is pronounced. And, in opposition to Platonic dualism 
and the disparagement of the flesh, the apologists not merely undertook 
to show its worthfulness, but also took in hand a detailed demonstration 
of the resurrection in a quasi-scientific manner. 

b) Gnostic influence is parallel to Hellenistic influence, and, in reality, 


« The change in the titles of the early monographs is scarcely accidental, but con- 
veys some significance: pseudo-Justin, Hep! dvaordcews; Athenagoras, Iept dvagrd- 
gews vexpO@v; Tertullian, De Resurrectione Carnis. 
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was an indirect way in which Greek influence operated most strongly on 
Christian ideas. ‘The Gnostics denied the salvability of the flesh and its 
resurrection; and thereby erecting a hostile camp, they became a negative 
influence in the creation and the establishment of the orthodox position. 
The church at large set itself most vehemently against Gnostic cosmology, 
and the dualism and Docetism accruing therefrom. The idea of the resur- 
rection was the crux of the whole matter. Gnosticism outlined its whole 
scheme of redemption by beginning with a denial of a fleshly resurrection. 
Irenaeus and Tertullian met, in a great intellectual combat, every argu- 
ment of their opponents; and in doing so they converted the idea of the 
resurrection of a material body into a still more materialistic conceptian 
than Hellenism alone would have forced them into, allowing no room for 
any variation or shadow of turning. Just as the articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed were called forth by a contra-Gnostic or contra-Marcion tendency 
—of which the resurrection of the flesh is one expression—so likewise the 
bulk of the arguments in proof of the resurrection of the flesh arose because 
of the counter-arguments of the Gnostics. Indeed, these negative influ- 
ences—the Hellenic and the Gnostic—were important factors in the deter- 
mination of the crystallization of the resurrection conception. 

c) It was pointed out in a former chapter that the Jewish belief in 
the resurrection, save in Alexandrian Judaism, was that of a bodily resur- 
rection in the material sense for the purpose of participation in the messianic 
kingdom. The resurrection was a preliminary condition of entrance 
into that sensuous kingdom to be established at the time of the Messiah’s 
coming. This eschatological element was all-controlling in the days in 
which Christianity had its birth and early development. Messianic and 
apocalyptic ideas were bodily transferred to Christianity. Salvation was 
a thing of the future, and it included the enjoyment of a visible and a 
material kingdom to be established at Christ’s second coming. A neces- 
sary corollary to all this was a general resurrection in which the dead bodies 
were to be reanimated and reinstated. ‘The Jewish apocalypses imbedded 
in Christian thought and literature, such as those found in the eschato- 
logical discourses of our canonical gospels, and the apocalypses of John 
and Peter, were a most potent influence in the creation and the establish- 
ment of the idea of a fleshly resurrection. Chiliasm likewise was an ele- 
ment which played no small part in the formation of the resurrection con- 
ception. The saints who were to share in Christ’s kingdom on earth 
were represented as rising in the flesh; and it was a logical sequence to 
project into the second resurrection that which was true of the first. When, 
however, the sensuous view of an earthly temporal kingdom died away, 
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and when chiliasm was no longer in force, and when the goal of future des- 
tiny immediately became heaven, the idea of the resurrection of the flesh 
continued to persist in spite of the cessation of the influence that gave rise 
to it. Though the Christian idea of a bodily resurrection was propped 
by other than Jewish influences, it must not be forgotten, however, that it 
had received a momentum from Jewish messianism which carried it along 
in history beyond the days of chiliasm and apocalyptic ideas. 

d) Similarly, the gospel narratives of the resurrection of Jesus, both 
canonical and uncanonical, were formative influences in the creation and 
crystallization of the orthodox position. These narratives, as a whole, 
give us a picture of a mere revivification of a fleshly body, which had lain 
in the tomb. The empty tomb and the nature of the appearances as 
described in the Gospels of John and Luke naturally control the uncritical 
student in the formulation of his conception of the resurrection. These 
narratives are so realistic and so simple and so vivid that when once read or 
heard they cannot easily be blotted out of the memory; and the tendency 
in every uncritical mind is so to interpret all the post-resurrection narra- 
tives as to accord with the most realistic ones, and also to interpret Paul 
and Jesus in consonance with them. Unequipped with critical apparatus, 
the ante-Nicene Fathers did just this very thing—which indeed has also 
been done repeatedly since. The account of an empty tomb and a bodily 
appearance had been a potent influence ever since it was conceived, but 
more so after oral tradition was succeeded by written narratives, and still 
more so after these had become canonical. 

3. A bodily resurrection in the material sense, though it was in the 
ante-Nicene period, the prevailing view, was, however, not the exclusive 
view. A variety of other views which differed considerably from that of 
the church at large were sometimes held and received currency in some 
circles. Naturally we think first of the Gnostics, who believing only in 
the future existence of the soul, denied the salvability of the flesh and dis- 
claimed its resurrection from the grave. Their psychology was Platonico- 
dualistic. They asserted the destruction of the body, but affirmed the 
eternal continuity of the soul. There was, however, a slight deviation from 
this elementary psychology on the part of a few Gnostic sects, but not to 
such an extent as to alter this fundamental tenet. Some taught a resur- 
rection, not of the soul as such, but a continuance of something within the 
soul, the inner or intellectual life (Valentinus); while others maintained 
that the resurrection is neither of soul nor of body, but of a third substance 
(Lucan). 

In the second place, there were those who interpreted the resurrection 
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in an ethico-religious sense instead of an eschatological sense. They taught 
that the resurrection has already taken place in the believer who has started 
in the new life. Such a view is referred to in II Tim., and reappears more 
fully in Paul and Thecla. Now the Pauline view of the resurrection is 
found only once in our period, and that is in the Alexandrian school. 
Origen deliberately denied a fleshly resurrection and held consistently to 
a conception compatible with Paul’s characterization of a spiritual body. 
This, in fact, is the only Pauline peak in our period. The ground on which 
Origen based his ideas was twofold: a correct interpretation of Pauline 
teaching, and a philosophic conception of matter not incongruous to a 
spiritual body. 

As a rule every Christian monument of our period is consistent—that 
is, it holds to the one or the other view—but there is also an inconsistency 
in some writers, or rather an overlapping of one view upon another. Just 
as in the resurrection appearances described by Luke and John the idea of 
a spiritual body and of a material body are placed side by side, if not inter- 
woven or even welded together; so likewise in the Fathers personal 
immortality (Greek), spiritual body (Paul), and a material body (Luke- 
John) sometimes overlap, and this in various combinations. Athena- 
goras postulates a resurrection of the flesh in as gross and material a form 
as could be imagined, and yet there are passages which undoubtedly reflect 
a Pauline thought, and when read in isolation from the rest, come close 
to the idea of a spiritual body. In fact, he goes so far as to use the term 
“heavenly spirit” for the resurrection body. This is the clearest instance 
of the overlapping of the Pauline idea upon the fleshy idea. This 
was presumably a conscious overlapping, and we are of the opinion 
that the same thing is true in a lesser degree, and unconsciously, in some 
others. Even Irenaeus and Tertullian, the strongest advocates of a fleshly 
resurrection, were driven to make some compromises with Jesus .and 
Paul whom they interpreted. They compromised in so far as they predi- 
cated a clothing upon and an incorruptibility and a state of discontinued 
organic functions. In Lactantius, on the other hand, there is a syncretism 
between the Greek idea of immortality, to which he logically holds, and 
the current conception of a fleshly body, associated with the crudest chiliasm. 
And in Clement of Alexandria there is an eclecticism of terms, culled from 
three possible conceptions. 

4. A variety of arguments were adduced in support of the fleshly 
resurrection, and various theological implications were attached to this 
idea. Gnosticism vilified the flesh and denied its salvability, while the 
Alexandrian school held to its inferiority; but the church at large—and 
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this was often the first step in the argument—associated salvation with 
the resurrection of the flesh. The two ideas were as a rule inseparable, 
so that salvation of the flesh and resurrection of the flesh became synonymous 
terms. Salvation was conceived wholly eschatologically; it meant, in its 
Jewish coloring, eternal life and the enjoyment of everlasting felicity in the 
presence of God and in company with his saints. Eternal life apart from 
the participation of the flesh was conceived impossible. Hence the neces- 
sity of proving the religio-ethical worth of the body, which was the second 
step in the argument. The flesh was created by God, and not by the 
Demiurge or angels; it had a special creation, was stamped in God’s image, 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost. God, it was declared, could not destroy 
his own creatures, much less his image in which his Spirit resides. Hence 
the flesh cannot be destroyed, but must rise again. Furthermore, the flesh 
is not the sole source of man’s sinfulness, but both soul and flesh act together; 
wherefore both must again be united after death for judgment. 

More significant still is the use made of the resurrection of Jesus in this 
connection. The earliest apologetic use of the resurrection of Jesus was 
to show his messiahship, as is clearly indicated in the New Testament. 
Then his resurrection was made an apologetic to substantiate his divinity. 
But the chief use to which his resurrection was put, and that very early 
(cf. Ignatius), was to prove his humanity and the reality of his flesh. The 
proving of the physical resurrection of Jesus was often for no other reason 
than that it served as a link in a series of anti-Docetic arguments in which 
the reality of the flesh of Jesus was at stake. One purpose of adducing 
Christ’s resurrection was merely to show that he really assumed flesh. In 
the theological thinking of the early church, the reality of the flesh of Jesus 
and the resurrection of that flesh were indissoluble, and of momentous 
consequence to man’s redemption and salvation. The reason that Christ 
assumed flesh was—it was alleged—for the purpose of saving the flesh of 
man, which otherwise would have been destined to decay: that is, in Christ’s 
flesh and in the resurrection of that flesh is the assurance of our own fleshly 
resurrection. It was also asserted that if Christ’s resurrection was not a 
bodily resurrection in the material sense then the Eucharist is of no effect, 
and man fails to take the ‘“‘medicine of immortality.” A few of the Chris- 
tian Fathers also associated the virgin birth with the resurrection, affirming 
that through that birth his flesh became incorruptible so that it could rise 
again. The Pauline idea that Jesus was raised for our justification is, 
however, never referred to. 

But there were also other arguments in support of the current concep- 
tion of the resurrection. The arguments thus far considered, from the 
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standpoint of salvation, applied only, in logical consistency, to the righteous. 
But the unrighteous souls were also conceived of as coming forth from Hades 
on the last day uniting with their former bodies, that they might be judged 
and receive punishment. Although the soul, whether spoken of as cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, was thought of as being sensible to inflictions and 
blessings; nevertheless, full recompense could not be given in the disem- 
bodied state. Again, it was thought unworthy of God’s goodness and 
justice not to allow the flesh to share in the rewards of its good works, or 
in the punishment of its evil works. Finally, the Fathers undertook to 
show that the resurrection of the flesh was perfectly natural, and that God 
has both the power and the knowledge and the will to bring it about. If 
God could create the body in the beginning, he surely can re-create it from 
the dissolved elements at the last day. The analogy of the seed, the plant, 
the heavenly bodies, and the seasons, and the symbol of the phoenix were 
furnished as collaterally confirming the possibility of the resurrection. 
The mystery of life and growth from procreation, the scriptural miracles 
of healing, and the final end of man were also used as proofs of a physical 
resurrection. 

5. Just as there is no uniform conception of the nature of the resur- 
rection, so there is also no uniform system in the use and interpretation of 
Scripture. Those who adhered to the current conception of the resurrection, 
as a rule, followed in a certain line, and deviated very little from one another; 
while the methods of Origen and the Gnostics are at variance with them. 
The church at large, from the very first, endeavored to find authoritative 
proof in the Old Testament in support of its doctrine of the resurrection 
of the flesh. The two passages in the canonical Old Testament literature 
which set forth a resurrection were used a few times as proof-texts: the 
passage from Isaiah being used at least six times, the passage from Daniel, 
three times. However, in their search for proof-texts and in their depend- 
ence upon the Septuagint, which at times deviates from the original, the 
orthodox Christians found a great many passages substantiating the resur- 
rection of the former body. Psalms and Job were freely used in this way. 
The translation of Elijah and Enoch, the preservation of Jonah in the 
whale’s belly, and the preservation of Ananias and Azarias and Misaél in 
the fire were also used as proofs of the possibility of a bodily resurrec- 
tion. The classic example in the Old Testament for them was Ezekiel’s 
vision of the Valley of Dry Bones. There was also a slight dependence 
on the apocalyptic literature, especially the Book of Enoch. 

As concerns the usage of the New Testament, there is, in the first place, 
a dependence on the Christian apocalypses as preserved in our gospels, 
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in Paul, and in Revelation. The parable of Dives and Lazarus, too, was 
freely used in the interest of the resurrection. Nevertheless, the most 
significant and far-reaching use of Scripture was in reference to the resur- 
rection narratives of Jesus. Literary dependence is shown on all the canon- 
ical gospel narratives, and explicitly on one uncanonical gospel—the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, used by Ignatius and Origen,’ and 
probably by pseudo—Justin. Ignatius places it on a par with the other 
gospels and selects it for his purpose, because a certain passage in it por- 
trays the physical resurrection of Jesus in bolder relief and with more 
consistency than it is depicted in the canonical gospels. Origen states that 
this book is uncanonical, but yet he feels that he must make use of a certain 
striking expression, which was perpetuated through it. This fact is suffi- 
cient to suggest that this gospel must have been influential, and that the 
resurrection account contained therein exerted a silent influence. It seems 
evident, therefore, that pseudo-Justin, and some of the other writers in whose 
works there is such a realistic description of the touching and handling of 
Jesus, were either directly or indirectly influenced by this gospel. 

In the use of the canonical gospels the same principle of selection 
which controlled Ignatius persists. The literary use of the resurrection nar- 
ratives of the Gospels of John and Luke exceed those of Mark and Matthew 
in the proportion of one to ten, and if we deduct the present conclusion of 
Mark, we shall have very little left which is taken from Mark and Matthew. 
The account of the watch at the tomb and the report to Pilate received 
some attention; Jesus’ appearance to the women is spoken of only a few 
times, and then never in its purely Matthew-Mark form; while his appear- 
ance in Galilee (not speaking of the imbedded apostolic commission, 
which, of course, was often separately used) was practically never used, 
save possibly as it is caricatured in the Gospel of Nicodemus. The same 
principle of selection is still more marked within the Gospels of Luke and 
John themselves. The two outstanding accounts in which the fleshly 
character of the risen Jesus is most pronounced within these gospels, are 
Luke 24:36-43; and John 20:26-29. These two narratives are repeat- 
edly and incessantly used by the Fathers, in preference to any of the other 
narratives within these gospels. And within these narratives two expres- 
sions of Jesus especially prevail: the one, “See my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye behold me having;” the other, ‘‘Reach hither thy finger, and 
see my hands; and reach hither thy hand and put it into my side.” More- 

1 Whatever is the truth concerning the identity or relation of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews and the Doctrine of Peter will not in the least affect this deduction. 
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over, these narratives are not merely repeated as they are reported in our 
gospels; but, as a rule, they are highly colored with comments and at 
times misquoted. The accounts are elaborated to assert an unmistakable 
fleshly body. The challenge to be touched and handled is changed to a 
real touch and a real handling. The incongruity of having Jesus pass 
through closed doors and the next moment standing in his former body, 
as a rule, was not felt. Once or twice, however, an attempt of reconcilia- 
tion was made. Irenaeus attempts to solve the difficulty, by trying to 
show that Jesus did the same thing before his death when he passed unin- 
jured through the crowd that wished to apprehend him. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus explains the phenomenon by saying that the one act was to show 
forth the energy of his divinity and the other the reality of his flesh. One 
is surprised to find, however, that comparatively little use was made of the 
empty tomb. 

In harmony with this interpretation of the resurrection narratives of 
Jesus is the attitude assumed to the teachings of Jesus and of Paul. 
The ante-Nicene Fathers interpreted Jesus as teaching the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh in his discourse to the Sadducees. Tertullian is 
spokesman for the current view when he says that Christ affirmed the 
resurrection of the two natures of man—flesh and spirit. Paul was inter- 
preted in the same way. His conception of a spiritual body, having found 
no acceptance, was explained away. The term “‘spiritual body” meant, 
in accordance with their interpretation, a body not devoid of flesh and 
blood, but regenerated and controlled by divine spirit. ‘‘ Flesh and blood”’ 
was interpreted in an ethical, not in a physical sense. The expression 
“being clothed upon” could not apply, it was thought, to disembodied 
souls, but to a fleshly body. Paul’s illustrations and comparisons were 
always used in the interests of a physical body. But what about incor- 
ruptibility, in the angelic state, and the purpose of this supervesture ? 
This could not be boiled down in their material crucible. Hence the para- 
dox—appearing a few times—that human beings undergo a change in their 
unchanged substance of the flesh. 

Origen pointed out contradictory elements in the resurrection narratives 
of the gospels, and at the same time made argumentative use of these 
narratives in which the physical nature of the resurrection body is evi- 
dently affirmed but he spiritualized the accounts. Jesus, he maintained, 
existed in a body intermediate between the grossness of that which he 
had before his suffering and a disembodied spirit. He adopted, more or 
less, the interpretation current among many theologians today, namely that 
there was a difference between the post-resurrection body and the ascen- 
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sion body. Paul and Jesus are correctly interpreted by him and are made 
to conform to the conception of a spiritual body. The Gnostics allegorized 
the biblical term ‘‘resurrection of the dead,” and conceived the resur- 
rection appearances to be non-material, asserting that the flesh of 
Jesus was never real. They found also in Jesus and Paul a testimony 
to a non-fleshly resurrection. Although charged with allegorical inter- 
pretation, they for some reason or other came nearer to the conclusions 
which historico-grammatical interpretation reaches respecting the thought 
of Jesus and Paul than did the church at large with its dependence on the 
Gospel writers, and its control of Jesus and Paul by these. 

6. Finally, the facts investigated will admit of another deduction, 
and that is with reference to the transmission of the gospel material on the 
resurrection of Jesus prior to the fixing of that material in our present 
gospels. Now if certain forces operated of which we have direct documen- 
tary evidence and if these forces were in existence before such evidence 
is traceable, then we may suppose that these forces which the evidence 
shows to have been operative operated further than the records directly 
prove. Our study has revealed the fact that certain influences were potent 
in the creation and establishment of the doctrine of the resurrection, that 
they operated from the very beginning, and that they were in existence in 
the time of oral gospel transmission—affecting naturally the later gospels, 
Luke and John, or the Judean cycle of resurrection appearances, more 
than the earlier gospels, Mark and Matthew, or the Galilean cycle of 
appearances. 

Thus we have clearly discerned that the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the flesh was a vital question in the ante-Nicene period; that even when 
many of the other doctrines of the church were not yet vitally discussed, 
much less systematized, the resurrection of the flesh had already reached 
its pinnacle, and had become a fourth article in the Old Roman Symbol 
added to the three of the baptismal formula; that in a little more than 
a hundred years after the death of Jesus the resurrection of the flesh was 
appended to a creed; and that in less than a hundred and fifty years after 
the First Gospel was written this doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh 
was fully developed, and almost the last words as to the nature of this 
body were spoken together with the apologetic and theological arguments 
in support of it. Moreover, we have also observed that there was a con- 
stant tendency in the church at large to define the resurrection of Jesus 
in ever more realistic terms, the crudest realism coming forth out of the 
apocryphal gospels; that, in the use of the gospel narratives, the written 
records were manifestly changed, through comments and variations in 
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quotations, in order to teach an ever more undisputed physical conception 
of the post-resurrection life of Jesus. Such a tendency appears still more 
clearly in a comparative study of the records in which the tradition of the 
resurrection narratives of Jesus has come down to us—whereby it is evident 
that, by pushing back through the uncanonical Gospel of Peter and the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, to the Gospels of Mark and Matthew, 
or even to the epistles of Paul, we pass from the conception of a material 
body to a spiritual body, and that between these two extremes, that is, in 
Luke and John, there is an overlapping of both conceptions. We have 
also noticed that Gnosticism was a tremendous force; that in Gnosticism, 
Docetism was a ruling element; that in the early apologetic of the church 
the idea of a fleshly resurrection was used as a link ina series of arguments 
to substantiate the reality of Christ’s flesh, and nothing more; and, sig- 
nificantly, that this incipient Gnosticism with its Docetic tendencies had 
its root far back in New Testament times. In like manner, we have 
observed that Pharisaic Judaism predicated a restoration of the forme 
body for the purpose of sharing in the messianic kingdom and that early 
Christianity bodily inserted this into its system of thought. 

Therefore, by bringing all these facts together, it becomes apparent 
that these positive, and these still stronger negative, influences on the idea 
of the resurrection were operative already in the period of oral gospel 
transmission, and that they must have been potent and formative on those 
resurrection narratives imbedded in the later gospels—Luke and John— 
narratives descriptive of actual appearances, which have had a real founda- 
tion in experience, but which, in the period of oral transmission, became 
highly colored with physical conceptions from an apologetic motive. 
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